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FRi: FAC'S 


-J9, 


* l nr interruption of the correspondence w it!) 

India, during « great part of the interval t*li- 

• «* 

graced ..by the succeeding sheets, from*t]ie long 

and mclanrhoh list of’ missing Indiamen, has 

• 

caused not only a delay In the publication of the 
present v olumc, but has rendered tlie local in- 
formation contained in it less complete. The 
detail of Asiatic Occurrences,* which alwavs 

forms a prominent leature* of this Work,, will 

’ • % 

bo found, however, as little unbroken as circum- 

stances \\ ou!d allotv ; while it supplies the loss 
of some particular links, in the chain oT events* 


recorded in" the preceding Vole, 
the same unfortunate cau*e. 


me, occasioned by 
v\ hich* .bus been 


already d •.■ crihed in its opeiatihn *ipon tips. 


It is- the ..itemjC of the present Volume to* 

conduct 



VUl 


PREFACE. 


The next Volume, which is in a, st^e of for- 
wardness, will contain the particulars of the war 
in Travancorc,*and of the dissensions in the 
Army on th^ Coast of Coromar|del^wifh other 
interesting, matters*, incident* to the year I8O9. 
The Register for 1,810, if no unforeseen impedi- 
ments occur, will bit given t« the public at the 
close of 1811, and a voli^ne will thenceforward 
be published at the commencerpent of every*’ 
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Compendium of Ihe M<m*ern Persian# History, from\ 
* metmemenl of the \St!i tcntury. 



CHAPTER r: 


Introduction to the state of Persia before and nnd^ ttie reign of Shah Hussein; he 
is dethroned by the Afghan^ Shah Tahirps; Mahmoud ; Edieret; Naddir 
makes himself kn<*wn under the sur-name of Tahmab-kouli Khaaa ; restores 
Shah Tahmas; dethrones him, puts hi# son in his pi ice for a time ; at length 
mounts the throne himself, under the title of Naddir bhah ; is desirous of chang- 
ing the national religion ; in^v'es Hindustan; returns with imnflense wealth, the 
plunder of Delhi; makes war against the Turkmans, Ouzbek Tatars, and 
l..<!*ghis: disgusts the IVrJkans; a forced levy of troops, and excessive taxation; 
makes war against Turkey without success; perpetrates crueitieS; he is r#ur- 
dered. 


Jealous of our commercial 
wealth and greatness, it has be?n 
long the undisguised policy of the 
French cabinet, to abiidge the 
means of our intercourse wUh fo- 
reign states, and the extent, so far 
as it is available, of our external 
possessions, l eery art employe^, 
every stiatapem devised by it, to 
destroy the faith and credit of 
Britain, and to exclude her com- 
merce and muinbietures from the 
different states <.f Europe, it not 
in this place ne(\ ,ssary to enume- 
rate 5 neither aio we required to 
recount the good or ill fortune 
attendant on these successive at- 
tempts. The envious and ambiti- 
ous spirit, that now directs the 
councils and inks the destinies of 
France, has not confined itself # to 
passive intrigue, or to a limited 
held of operation, but has decided 
on measures of activity, and has 
already pushed its advances from 
the western to the eastern conti- 
nent, from the modern • to the 
ancient world. 

India seems to have been covet- 
ed in that proportion, as it has 
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• 

been the more remote from the 
possession of France. She has been 
driven, in recent times, from every 
•strip of land, which a French foot 
lias ever paced, and* with her 
anxiety to regain what she has lost, 
and her ambition of acquirement, 
she mixes Ser hatred of our suc- 
cess. One of the dm bug and 
declared objects of her policy has 
been, and is, the meditated de- 
struction of the inteiest of Britain, 
through her vast and splendid 
establishments in the east. With 
this \ lew piivale spie? and public 
functionaries have been dispatched 
to the coiut of Isfahan, and even 
an organized military stall* has been 
commissioned and sent # to the Per- 
sian capital, for the avowed pur- 
pose of forming and disciplining 
the national troops. The care 
exhibited, and thejexpense incur- 
red in these plans ancP preparations, 
indicate, Mn-p in the local position, 
and the physical and artificial 
po^er of France, her means ci 
communication* with the British 
possessions in India, can be derived 
only through the rrfedium of Per- 
A sia. 
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sia, and that without this key to 
the gates 6f o$r *eastern territories 
her aecess^rmist be forbidden. 

That t m 'policy of France is 
neither xm natural no. unwise, the 
precautions of our foreign find do- 
mestic govern events sufficiently 
demonstrate. Flattering overtures 
have been irrjde to the kVig of 
Persia ; and embassies 4iav*e been 
sent without number, wave suc- 
ceeding wave, from Calhif ta, and 
almost every poit of India, ito the 
prc-encc of the u great king — so 
that our ambassadors have lir< rally 1 
jostled and incommoded one ano- 
ther in the coin «e of their respec- 
tive e- r.iuds. Martial equipments, 
too, have been fitted out with great 
pomp and splendour to support the 
iiguib of pur civ il courtesies and 
diplomatic demonstrations. A race, 
as it were, has been ran by the 
East India company’s and his 
majesty’s . ministers, in friendly, 
contention, to allure the attach- 
ment of the Persian monarch to 
our cause, and his attention to our 
interests He has been courted 
with all the fen ency of an ardent 
love, stimulated by the knowledge 
of an existing rival, lie has at 
length ) aided to addresses, [for 
what can resist such approaches : \ 
moved with constancy and plied 
with vigour. An uiieHlrm ^e of 
public ministers ha* been the con- 
sequence. At this very moment, 
inexplicable ns may appv.u* the 
state-necessity or pohiy of such a 
measure, there is a royal and a 
mercantile repre-* native at the 
Persian courr, clothed each of 
them in tht£ gorgeous trappings of 
diplomacy ; and a third ambassa- 
dor extraordinary, Si ore Ousely, 
is moving towdrda the shme poiiv, 
in a slnp of war, appointed Tx- 
pressly to that service. These 
curious and •unexampled details. 
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though they can hardly be men- 
tioned w ith gravity, shew the seri- 
ous importance placed at this 
junctdic in the friendship of our 
new ally. 

It is* nt>t too much to expect, 
from the •con sequence attached to 
these preliminary acts of alliance, 
that Persia may become a* princi- 
pal actor once mure in the scene 
of Asiatic cyents $ or rather the 
theatie for the display of actions, 
generally interesting to the Indian 
and European observer. 

This great and well-known em- 
pire, after having been exalted to 
the height of human gumdeur and 
fame, and depressed to confpara- 
tivc iiis'uriiicaiKV and neglect, is 
seen jin;: ly about to he raided, by 
tiie effect ot icvolution ami change, 
tA which the vvoiXi and ftll its 
affairs aie subject , iiom the depth uf 
ol»scuj*ry, and placed arein in the 
snu-ijhine glue ei observation; 
wheie its concerns may at it act the 
eye 'of the histoiiun, and its pro- 
gress he tiaced, in all it-* various 
w indings, from tiie h mi-bat harem 
into which it has been Mitflred to 
relapse, to ti e re-e^tablidunent of 
its eh trader in civility and science. 

ft will be our endeavour, tiioueli 

.... c 

authentic hi .toneal records be 
wanting, to give a rough and ha-*ty 
outline oi tiie most sulking events 
in fer.-vian annals, from the pages 
of (he modern traveller, who lias 
occupied, though be may not, per- 
haps, have cultivated, the deseited 
province of the historian. The 
sRetoh, now in the reader’s hand, 
purports to cd-cribe a connected 
series of occurrences from the year 
J0>1, to the year, A. D. 1800, 
and aims to supply the chasm, the 
wide, and, for some time, the 
impassable boundaiy, between the 
old and the new Confines of Persian 
history. 


Although 
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Although Persia,* wilder the dy- 
nasty of Seffi (Sophi) had not a 
population equal to its extent, 
although it was but a heteroge- 
neous concourse of t discordant 
parts, and enveloped tins seeds of 
anarchy and rebellion, still, if the 
concurring relations of intelligent 
travelers may be credited, this em- 
pire then enjoyed a soil of picspe- 
rity within 1 1- elf', and was exter- 
nally considered with respect; 
while its boundaries had becotfle so 
extended, that, from the Indus to, 
the Tigris, f from the Caspian to 


the Erythraean :[; waters, all ac- 
knowledged the sway of the Per- 
sian kings, m 

The cities of Persia hardly 
yielded the pre-eminence to 
those of Europe jp point of beauty 
a yd luxury. Agikulture, that first 
sourqp^of public prosperity, was 
flourishing, and its productions va- 
ried and abundant. By dint of 
laboui and expense the Persians had 
acconjpished the irrigation of their 
and prills, and artificial streams 
every where compensated for phy- 
sical 


*« Correctness is so desiiahlr an aim, that the writer hopes his endeavours to adhere 
as dust iv *-‘s pus i bit* to \itu<u'u 1 u deu^mma. ions, throughout this nuyroi’ , \vd! not 
subject him to the impu'atiofi of pedantry «iml affectation. He therefore av.uls hirnsflf 
thus early of the occyrr nu of a proper nam< , to bnnself right vs ith the leader on 
this point, onre tor .*.!!. Travellers, m treating of countries they haw seenjare in 
the hfb.r, rifidoUei) under the netcssiivQ id uMtig woid. of the nauon,tl language, par- 
tunlarlvin rentk ring the proper ijisim s ot p* c*ple, men, ci ie-., riur,&'.: hence the 
defective ear or curete .s orthography of am h *t< veiltrs become fruitful sources of dis- 
order in now nclafue : this hut dt partmcjiom accurate spelling is subject again to 
fresh anomaly unde r the p -ns ui t^i .shi:or',*ac< oiding to the iduru aud*character of 
the lespcmve 5 mini.';; AViough the name to whuh this note is linxtfl is not one 
with which an) iibem.s art n.k' n in tire text, it is nevetth. less to be oI>m ivid that no 
such mime is us d i th>*i'*m nv we ap r ly it to. A single yroviii"*. indvfd, of Persia, 
is tailed Ears, v h ch the G eds seem*ro h iu taken for the whole, and handed down 
to m, s ihjtcr to the usn il in.it » f ton t f F. into P. The tidUoiul appellation is Adjcm % 
or Aiijt m-ritcUi ; i f whth peihaps the phi'ologis't will iccogmz,u some Hares in 
Atbatmiii-nh s. In oui< \ nut to disinttthe reader’s, at turnon hv redundancy of 
am.ot itiop, hi is d:sirc.i to b\»i in mir.d tint a represents tint vowel as broad jn ^jxo/ t 
or A iii on ; that kb ste- ds h.r’Sje guriu-al cb m tiv* German icb ; or fur the strong 
aspiration of the Sp "u .h j, (tut i ises ne.it Iv the pow*.r of y ; thru au is to h' sounded 
lik- o in how, .»nci i nio.e like th it lerttr tn ruin' than in Cupid ; wb.efe ou, occurs 
it is to be pto.it urn. d like go m ioai; and eh is mvaaiablv used tot the Ihcnch c or tor 
th'* E igh>ii rv ,s i., 7 tv*. r. G is gen i.illy bard, ns m gtirue ; for its softer sound in 
bridge, j ot »j gem rally substi tued; but sometimes d h when final. 

i The name ol this rive r, as w< li as that oi its twin-brother, cmiSlly celebrated, have 
reac lied to nuclei* a c l .ssir.ii nu iaim i ,/husis, similar t » what has been alluded to in the 
pn inhng note. Un iu that nit wit iheielore lei it be understood that fhe real name 
of tnr ligusis /)',////, and th t nl the Euphrates, Afrat .* after their confluence 
below Korna they take the name of Shat-cl-Arab^ thatis to say, “River of the Arabs:” 
which is the Pantigus ol Greek auihfcts; die Sint hits olArrien, See PcrjplvMar, 
Eiytbruci- p. 21. * 

| Siiabo .ind Arrien give tin* name of Erythraean to all that portion of the ocean 
between R ab-el, M<mdeh, and ilmdostan, (comprehendiyg both the Arabian and Per- 
*i* n gulfs.) Hci oriouis, (li. 149) applies it sometimes to ihe former, but oftenei to 
the latter. Nentchns, the first known navigator of these waters, always names the Per- 
sian gulf 71 hue Erythmcum . -Tim denomination isVleiivcd from a certain kmg^ 
Erytbi\iw\vi reigiu d over the Isles in the gulf,afid is interred in one of then i y Oaracla t 
where Neanhus saw his tomb, Adiffcicncc of opinion as to the identity of this 
Island has existed amongst ancient and modern Europeans : but the accuracy of Neai- 
chus, demonsuated by Niebuhr, haraly leavesi a doubt that Qarcuta can be any other 
than the Island denominated by marineis Kishma, by the Arabs, Je-s/r^Tauileh, and 
by the Pcuians Jexinb Dias. * 1 

A Or 
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steal privation. Most of the ^seful 
^ts bad approached perfection, and 
some of those*, usually denominated 
ornamental, had made sensible pro- 
gress under the patronage of •Shak 
Alias I. and of hi^immediate suc- 
cessors. Commerce, in gimerafa 
owed much to # the protectK% of 
that king j but it derived partfcular 
encouragement from loans of mo- 
ney advanced to the ATnenian 
families, with which lie colc^ized 
one of the suburbs of the capital.* 
If their progress in the military art 
could not bc£ogjpared with the pro- 
ficiency of Euiopeausj the Persians 
surpassed, or at least equalled, in 
thwart, all Ihe neighbouring na- 
tions who could molest them. ^\a- 
vigatidh wa^.but httle honoured or 
encouraged ; abandoned to the 
poorest and most ignoianickssis, ir 
was a mere profession of routine; an 
art withoutrficience, without piiuci- 
ples ; it nevertheless sufficed for a 
considerablecommcrcial intercom 
with Arabia, and to protect the 
tranquillity of the .southern coasts. 
The empire, in a word, was highly 
civilized, and in a state of imple- 
ment. 

This was the situation of Persia 
in 10>4, when Hussein ascended 
the throne. ( His father. Sale? man, 
had been cruel, vindictive. ami pn- 
just; prone to sensual excess, negli- 
gent of affairs, and blindly led by 
evil councilors and favourites. 
Shah Hussein, in jjie bloom of 
youth, gave cveiy hope of a* long 
and happy reign. A piepo csdng 
countenance, u mild cli .p: silion. and 
a character iff* clemency, (mani- 
fested by disappiobat ion «f his fa- 
thers severe punish fount. s) had 
favourably dKpo&d the vfhole na» 
lion towards him. 


This happy dawn, was, however, 
soon overclouded. Under a pure 
despotism, when the monarch, too 
feeble to govern by himself, aban- 
dons the veins to ambitious place- 
hunters ; when he acts only by 
the impulse of- dexterous syco- 
phants ; if he himself is not tyran- 
nical, those to whom he collides 
power become tyrants. 

It has been lor some time the 
fashion, in our happy and opinion- 
ated country, to legat'd all the evils 
arising fiom despotism as insignifi- 
cant, compared with the abuse of 
liberty ; or, at least, to imagine that 
compared \|ith the licet) tiousnec . of 
the imihhnile, theie is little mis- 
chief to be apprehended from the 
mis-rule of a monarch. Indeed, it 
K Rot ca^y for Englishmen to form 
a notion of things so foreign to their 
habits-; hence it is u* ltd to refer 
to the annals of tho>c countries', 
where the e\il exists mi all its de- 
forprty, and to der.ve instruction 
i;<»m example exempt from painful 
cxp.Mience. 

The w e ikncss of mind in Shah 
Hussein was as worn) a scourge 
to the state as the vices of his 
lather. This weakness w as nccom- 
pnnied by prodig:. nt\ : die regular 
imports, hecomit'c no longer equal 
to extract binary expenditure, ie- 
courgg was liad to violent expe- 
dients *, taxation led to extortion, 
and tlie public ceased to view their 
sovereign, except tlnough the dis- 
torted Micd.uin of fiscal epptession. 

his state of things was not of a 
natuie to last, doe Afghans of 
Kandahar shook ctV the yoke, and 
inarched upon Kerman. ThcAb- 
daihs slew tin* governor of Herat, 
and ma^ie themselves masters of 
the city, lire Arabs of Maskatf 


* The quarter so colonised w as Ju! fa, the most consider j!>1c wibuib of Isfahan, lying 
tourh of die city on the ripjit bank of the river Ziudvruu 
f Maskat, or Muskat, is the emporium of Omui. Ir is situated, according to the best 
accounts, ill lat. 23 0 117 N. and# long. 12 0 W. of JLiombay— and well fortified by 
nature as well as ai t. possessed 
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possessed themselves of the isles of vnging the Khorassan, and the en- 
Ihihrein,* and made*incursijons into virojv of ter- a had. The Les- 

the south of Persia. The Kmdsf ghis no longer receiving the dis- 
united in the plain of Atmnuriau, tot«i:v*y subsidies, as •Ur* price of 
menaced that city, and even dared p'-;;re, re itf up in arms, and carried 
to advance up to the very gate-* of t-o *,* atrl de*oi men .n>o Geotg- 
Isfahan. r I lit* On/Tu^s and 1 :a ^ (G Gagbcdan, 

mans, | vvat like a?ul •VvoeioustriN* •, and T-r 'nun* rics laying 

overspimd the pro 1 incus to [fit* e.rA be* u the D rfrk anc‘ the Cardan 
and south-east or the Caspian, ra- sear. 7 bus, m t .e j; ice of a few 

* The* situation of tlu Id sot Bah*' ?-orr>s *?— mrc* o- D’A .villas map ; 
hut it is run t «»sv to f 'iu »s how tli^i a *■<' * r ^T.c sir^n*. ers, 

foi v t vs | - as,’" a >it tj) /v - < hn!o lv-wa, c.»n «he 

pt • ’Mpal I* 1 Td Aw.d : .n”' Abu U*iJa «.Ai ) .* ,p .•rieru.s 

f\2 ;!n‘iie, pttfu setiur ad i i?Kan ct j'cmh'>hir<T ji \ at.f ff ' ! is nu<’ ih it, 

olio, bus L.umi tra • thr p’ m. s iu *iv I . • of 

Kiii' i'.: 1 >u * i tii* r i th Jt cl i\ - )s.a\i: * -In: j* botild 

sc* • ilv.s f.'uhv ovu f.i t J /A' * wh<» \ .t mic ui Aw A :o .be 

land ol S r. I)uin • th f >* > Tj m fj.is t < i rs ,*h ’ A l ioiu- 

gmse; wh-ntluv wncmivc :h 'Mp'S-r-k »<f L*u*, 

who w.is o'ai^vd to .uoe i<i i it to tlv. Pi rsuicf ue.f'-i . .. »»i i A7 *; i the 

In. un ol Oin.m la < ho d *d tt .1 >..ryu d nagauitu P .stair i >r .%i, r u nmney. 

Du^ng a. id a!f**i ih. i >ubiev in per#, piodaetd b* li » ...pit- ti! i.,r A. t h.i .<* it 
unfit, i w\ i t \ nuns vtc utnc, a ( a .t It i) aku ! t. x i.;i Persia: Cu c . Ar .b 

p'Opri o»ts. VV.i.n i* ‘ uhr t'/veded n> t.t . (iy' * 1: *'•' A p f.QOM oil 

the Sh ik of K I- .-Aboudier (liushii.)*,! u; peai i i.e.cubwUo is ceu'biaiLd 

and th pf 

+ 7 ’Ik Kounhloim a nation, whose d (t >iv< Iv sp^ad over 

1 ou«.» Asm pni.ruiany dining ih' ccouirc. i aatrv is rnc rhi’n 

of n.ount.iuis, v hence an c the u.ihtcu soaia e# tti P., , a p d which, 

ati *r a co mu ■*.M"e > fv r soim* ciistau^c , th. upp.M t. *t>e <»i .h ^,rc tc: Zab, take a 
sou*. hern dioMtoti .t . 1 m fionn.is ol 1. A-A ,c ic. In meden by this 

coiu.nv h.i*. ilu v. rimu...i dts*^* n c*‘ xouiU’f -i**//. It is tcitile 
s s> n, rt. c, ,i ui p s in vc, pt chu. ,* lf ; .* < . mr.-‘:alis .in«i soirv- .v.ik. VumM'^ay 5 , 
that ! t is r.fin.ii:' l i.i ih • u:t”i an .* o u < a> hu.rorh s, >>f th ; ^mcJ the 

GjuI,'uJ\ u.o.iMtaii's in<dc h” h’^win. funs, tnc thcatic ol mv tiaio^val 

cs u T s. Stiah », (\..}*nvs, ih.* \i]»!uus, Svh«:», air ca’l.'d Gfl/t/ouoei ; and 

the uic u i.stai.i c* **i \ o**t:o'' <. t.ihhMi tlu .c 1 Guru and Kotr^, in ?<iu. o..n to 

ac.uciii r pn< *i- I 'Ft K »urd** a»e i!icm u- who 5 ;c drs.'nhcd by Xenophon to h.,vc 
oppo.cd the i tu.u of he ten thousa . . Gi.^ks, u idt*r the name of CVzmurhiu 

r i hc h's’o tiuv'hs t s , th n although iuin m n in on tcetv side bv the P naans, they 

had always btavid powerot the ** kn ^ '* and of his schrapiS. They seem to 
h-v^c 1 i t) t u hut ’ii'lc in then modem .state ; lor, although inappearauc r fnhuiary 
to tiie (.)• hit arts, they shew tit tie respect to the fci nutans ot the sult^, m th’junv- 
dictiv.uof ht> J as has. .\ i&buht, who ptssea ihiou^h theircountry in 170R, iepotts 
to have oloetVcU theicasort of ieodal ^oveimnem similar to that of thr O.uzfs 
The d’u: knt mis aic f'f the imiuiU*. u( tho>eTa*v» .l.uionswho, during <fee ^reat 
revolutions m tht etnpnc of the Khalih, emtgra ed tioni tnc east of the Caspian, and 
ovei spread thi plain, of Armuita and Anaiolia. I hnr lai vuaj#e_is a less polished 
dialect of the 'Pinkish. Tiinr mode of life resembles that of tlie Bedanx>u\ 
(Hedoum) Arabs, like these th* y ?ic p.ctors, and anfsTjuemlv obliged to overrun a 
guac space ol coutitiv to find subsistence for iheu iniUs and flocks. Bui with this 
ddfeicnce that the r coumiv being richer iij pasture dhev feed m s *re, and disperse less 
than the Arabian wandeicis. •Their camps a«c so nuiucmu', that Volney esttmatef, 
not h ss than thirty thousand Tmkmans cnant in Syria alone. They have often uis- 
itensiotis with ihe Othinan Turks, by whom their wai like habits cause them to be 
xnbie considered than the Arabs a#r. • 

§ This country, under the almost unknown appellation of Grusinia, has been 

* * silently 
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years, all the provinces were agita- 
ted, all the treasures dissipated, all 
the resources exhausted, and public 
confidence cPestroy od. 

Daring these unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, a native of Kandahar, 
a young man, n?.mod Mahmoud, 
animated bv gic ,t peisomi ciuiragP*, 
and .strong natural prejudice* 1 ,' con- 
ceived the moment favourable for 
the execution ot giganlie # piojv cts, 
lit the U. ginning of the v eafhl J‘22, 
he rai>cd an utniy of twenty thou- 
sand Afghans, tra\ v tsed scoiehii 
destots, nn.rt iu\! over Inn huudr d 
and iiitv of count’ v, leav- 

ing behind him ( iccoi-hng to the 
true system j(br an mva V: ) all the 
prices that mad' 1 any 'iu \v of ic- 
siVante, and aj geared at t hdfy • r- 
nal ei{’iin»)C l:ke a meteor V dote 
Gulnabat.'' ( >.i the sth ot the 
month of Man h, he di fcn\ 1 tile 
Persian army. mu h moiv eume-, 
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sem, rei k ning upon provincial 
succours, refused to ,suuie.ibe to 
such conditions^ % 


Mahmoud, too far engaged to 
recede, too exposed to retire, too 
weak in numbers to storm the 
place, adopted the system of block- 
ade : in ^ tljc course of which the 
environs were ravaged, and dopo- 
jmlatcd, and the first or western- 
most budge, called Abas-abad, 
Ciiinfd bv snrpiisc. Ddurfg tills 
crisis the government within was 
deli 1 -culling instead of acting, as is 
not uncommon in such cams. In 
fact,*bad a dilfcietn plan of defence 
l\en adopted, * more than one 
oppoitunity presented itself lor 
lepeliing and even debtro)ing the 
assailants. Not to dwell upon 
the ep\od£s of a siege whicR are 
incompauftle with the limits of an 
c:> tome ot the national history, it 
in. tv viiMiL'in m< 'in it ut th t Mcllek 
JVr : h.i*c ui. » ov <, m< a* of Toon and of 
Hen ,«t, at!v a:a el with a succour of 
ten thousand null; the king neJcct- 
ed ti* turn the a;o>ioach of this 
leinKiH' nunt to »d\ ant.rae, either 
in lie wav of m ■* >tinb.on or of 
.0 hut \U ilek Malune -d used 
,-jM o.ni v, and cut led into 
\ with the aj ; rnu< hing uar- 
. h«‘in Ik* (lured to a o mdon 
■, ( bv the temptation of tile 
a a* n.il pmv nice of khria^an. 

! '•( ics'th ot ail this w is, that 
in t hi I (>i h ( >c ! ,'k i, ]J22, ( 1 1 
M herein li;;.3 M-bunn Jen 
ylCvf) • con iii'.' k» .iMi'.ss hi tory 
oi \.:i!ihr bhah, but on the 'Jdd 
( )< toher, accoidmg to t In lution 
ot Fteeih and other l ine n in- 
habitants ot Li than, i-hmii 
found himself udneed to rcs'gn a 
ciovvn he liad never shewn him- 
self woilhy to vw,u\ ard to place 
him-elf and hi* family uncondition- 
ally in the bauds oi his conqueror. 


$iJ *i»tiy cKswu i' i*o the Muscovite Wf/e.v. The t #\"h«nt svs'em ol that power, 
whom ecu i.n ol our save • w n w'*re w- * < r lochcmh «K(d llifre, ;k om ‘k.kui.iJuI \ ,** 
d”' r M*TVes m> Iv mtK h more elosciv oksrsv. d than it h.ts been, nil hn. Iv. T he Persian 
m liop >lo is no^ad obseivi nr\ lor ilti. pnposft, .itiii » s u'sluy. lor o a', as wc.i us 
f<M ‘omeothir polititai spec uhioons, is very oeiTiomtnhU , and will Ik some moic 
and mote **v..ltv»{. Tlv Georgians c i.l themselves C rrthutii. T he pn> <. * \ .s«v le 
and rifle* as record d in a rn-ny wnh Rnssu, dated 4 * h J 1 y, 1783, au. Ileiaatus^ 
Taimourujovit/* Czvr *>1 C»due!'n.u K k. 1 . 
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By this event, equally unexpected 
and extraordinary, t holies between 
the sovereign and his ?t ill-attached 
subjects were at once dissolved, and 
anarchy ensued While the re- 
spective governors made fctfbrts to 
render themselves independent, 
divers adventurers Sprang up from 
amongst the populace, pretending 
rights to the regal surc<-,sion. No 
less than fixe compi'di^ts started on 
the occasion: but ik.jic of thr^e 
attained either existence or per- 
manency equal to •Mellek Mah- 
moud, of whom xx e hue already 
spoken duiug the atUuk Is- 
fahan. 

Taftujas Mn%>:, thiol son of 
Shut Huv*cin, who csrfped dur- 
ing dm h!«u'k.\h # had far fora 
fulfilled the hopes ‘»*icvtxed of 
hum T' t h it heaven iter obtained th.fl: 
*jii:)|)on ii *'n the g.<\ t-raot", nor 
tl cex < < o ui 1 r* >i ti til * peoj i re- 
qui^c* < > e unte ti :um; a, Jf er 
tiie d Hu mcummU i t in*' hiihei, he 
\v..s pi oel.unu <1 king at ('i -an. at 
the apnin. *h of L $«i Afghan pat rul e 
he tied to lav ns, applying fa - 
Miirui. to the llussi .*s and uv* 
Tinks ; bv which inconudeuite m .> 
tin Mnnanaiul the Glulian fell a 
prre to the foimer, \vh le Georgia, 
with pan of Armen, i and ut Ader- 
hi )j m, soon yield'd to the latter. 
Ii u in\diev> i > conduct the reader 
thiongii the dela»K of Mahmutid's 
leign, it is enough to say the ear- 
lier poiii) by which lus usurpation 
was palliated, degeneiat ed into such 
an atiocious system of cruelty and 
avarice, a» eie lung conducted hifn 
to an untimely end. On the 2 2d 
April, 1/2/3, Mahmoud was de- 
posed, and a relation of his, named 
Eshcrcf, was delivered by the chiefs 
of the army, from the prison to 
which Mahmoud's jealousy had 
consigned him, and was placed 
upon the throne. * 


The general reader would not be 
more rewarded by the circumstan* 
tial history of Esheref, than by 
that of his predecessor j and 
there aie besides more interesting 
times al hand to which we must 
hasten. All that 'ye need observe, 
thevetom, concerning this person- 
age, V * that he neither manifested 
the dexteiity of an usurper, nor 
the ‘ucatne^s of a conqueror. Cruel 
bv habuSat disposition, his first act 
on emerging from a prison, was to 
commence a snies of murders by 
•that of Mahmoud whom the mili- 
tary comma!. vie. s had^Utlnoned : 
he put to death the son ot his first 
victim boo ime of ins supposed 
righs lo tic* crown; tie di-pmsjj 
hi, h^tul <-r of his eve,, because he 
teamed Ins talents oi ac^vit), and 
lie massicied Micccssixely all the 
Afghan chief,, uiiuae influence 
t;::v\ lorn umbrage, or whose riches 
c’\< i tev! lit" cepiditv, unditr the pro* 
\c\i ol their maintaining criminal 
u be ions with Puree Talmias, 
'Urns, more Occupied in preserving 
his own soveieiguty, than file inte- 
rn cv of the state, the Russians kept 
possession of their conquests ou 
the Ca-pian shores ; and the 
Turks, tin addition to their previ- 
ous acquisitions, during the. reign 
of Mahmoud, now rifnde them* 
selves in alters of Tavris, Ardebil, 
Urmia (Ouroumi) # and Sultanieh. 

Tahmas addressed himself a 
second time to those national ene- 
mies, proposing what diplomatists 
describe by the uti-pnssidi lis/as the 
price of then aid to free thb re- 
maining provinces froii'i the Af- 
ghans, Hie Tutks/dn these con- 
ditions, made a shew of operating 
in conformity j but on meeting 
yyith a eikek fron? Eshcred, con* 
dueled a treaty with the latter, 
on the same terms, in 1/2JL 
During this state of things 
Eshered 
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Eshered determined on decapitat- 
ing Hussein, whom he kept a pri- 
soner 

Tahmas, *as unfit to reign as his 
father, was at this t : rnb a tof. geeiu 
Mazanderan, and in a state from 
which no commcfe assistance could 
extricate him, nor any tiling: sliest 
of miracle translate him to a LJfrone 

This miracle, nevertheless, came 
to pa-s, and the instrument by 
which it was effected was Kaddii; 
one of those mortals of whom 
nothing arrests the progress, while 
they swerve not from the paths of 
Batumi duty-** 

It is not desit able to swell this 
epitome by the annals of a mo- 
nflfch, who has been b. ought to 
our knowledge in so ample aV i! Y> 
biographical}', by Sir William 
Jones, incidentally by the traveller 
Jonas H mu ay, and politienllv by 
our relations with that gieat the.i-. 
tre of his exploits, Hmdf-tan : but 
we avail ourwlvcs of seme infor- 
mation derived >m nv>Jem trn- 
s, tending to throJv light upon 
the more obscure parts of his out- 
set, and upon the consequences of 
his downhill, whmh have not yet 
been embodied in the general his- 
tory of the la-i age. t 

NiUklir /?•'//, subsequently known 
by the tide $f Talu»as-knuli # A7/rtw, 
and finally under tint of Naxldir 
Shall, was bom ;ij) nr die year 1 100 
of the Hi'f rek. (/V i). lfihBj at 
Abb verd, touted twenty farsangs 
(twenty-five league#) to the north 
of M *shed. He was ot the line of 
chieftains of the trita* of Kiiklou, 
one of the m most con-idcra' le 
among the Afchars, a Turkman 
race 

It will of course be evident to 
©those who are in possession of 
ordinary format mu on such mat- 
ters, tint his early life must have 
been cheque&d by the achieve- 


ments and reverses, by the virtues 
and vices, incidental to a state of 
clanship , if we may borrow a 
phrase’ from the condition of Scot- 
land, at a period hardly more re- 
mote; ‘which, without meaning 
to employ "an unbecoming epithet, 
was not many removes from semi- 
bar bib ism. 

Sometimes beaten, sometimes vic- 
tor, but always superior to fortune, 
and fruitful in expedients, after 
establishing his renown amongst 
the tribes, alre.ifly named, lie col- 
lected such a foice from them, and 
other warlike nations, s»pread to 
the north of Klurassnn, as enabled 
hi # m to mu^uie his strength with 
Mellek Mahmoud, now become 
independent, and having several 
times worsted him, to display his 
b inner on the walls' of Meshed. 
Master of that important place, he 
made a tender of allegiance to 
Thamns Mu /a; assumed a title 
(*‘ Thomas's slave”) meant to 
erve as a pledge of fidelity, and 
svv;orr, never to l..y down his 
till he had re-established that prince 
upon the throne of his ancestors. 
He was as good as jus word. By 
his rv tivitv, coinage, and the ascen- 
dency of got ins, he appeased in a 
slum time the troubles of the north- 
ern pi minces, put an end to the 
pretensions of competi ors, and 
not fmly reduced the levelled tribes 
to submission, but enlisted them 
under the banners ofT.ihmus, who 
awaited the result of events at 
Tehran, vvh’le Naddir after vari- 
ous preparatory operations, and 
after twice be.it ing the troops of 
Kdieref, advanced towards Mahan 
to fight the battle by which Persia 
was to be won or lost. The two 
armies tame in presence near the 
village of Mnurt-Chckort, situated 
10 leagues noitb of Isfahan, on 
or dbout the 13th of November, 

W9> 
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1729. Esheref was vanquished ; and After til’s event, Naduir made 

evacuated the metropolis 5 where ah advantageous peace with the 
Tahmas Shah was soon after pi o- Muscovites, and successful war 
claimed with pomp and solemnly upon the Turks, from, whom he 
befitting the accession of 1 lie legi- took Erivnn,*'! efiis, and all their 
tirnate sovereign. i»u\ i\a'Mir, other conquests on the northwest- 
who seems to have held* the true urn tr,n> tier : he jjho dissipated an 
statesman-likc principle, that no- nuny raised by one ot Tuhmas 
thing was done while any fiih'tr S ih*#/gencrals, Mohammed Khan 
remained to be done, followed IlakuuTsh, for the restoration of his 
the enemy to Shira;, where they master. 

were again defeated, and wet e Flus^d with these successes, and 
obliged to retire to Kami ihar^ in coi.n .#nt of iiis power, of which 
which tiight hslu rc*f was killed by the d-po-iuon ot his sovereign was 
a party sent against him by Hus-* a d moustiativc test, lie resolved 
sein, a khan of that couqfry,and at length, to occupy thi one of 
brother of the late Mahmoud, as which he had already twice dis- 
weJPto tevenge the liter's desth, po-"l. 

as to get rid ofa danoyituis rival? Rul in order to assnme the dip- 

It was thus lVjsia t werted to the denied tin Sc tii*. m the iace of a peo- 
Seliis, aftet having been up^auU of pie! ‘i.n lied almost idolatrou^ly to 
six yfars under the dominion of fhe its k « 1 » u , he \va* aware, that it 
Afghans. Neither Mahmoud nor w.i m-i • -s n y for him to obtain the 
Esheref knew how to rei „n ; ami ^ public voice 111 his favour, and that 
unfortunately Tahir. as was no le s while the miktary loyder^ should 
deficient in the qualities tecjuisite appiuvo his u-oipa.wn, the minis** 
fora kin. m eventtul trues; and tors of it m s‘.o iM .e icast 
partici huly to <. n ibie him to cope apptncutlyj mi.c lion the deed, 
with such an aspir.t g v»P-jt*cf as And in *• 1 one v.m mu dl Mavoid 
the gem lal , to whom he owed the being struvl lyv the paralleli-m of 
throne. In fact, being detected whit p is-» d in F< i*ia ai>d in 
in mote than one impotent attempt Ft nice, aim jm within die , splice of a 
to ili sen 1 ige lumsoii fio.n the ties sinol^gei.e* uion I’M ]Si <sdir, in 
that conn- cted them, during Tab- 17 »•> uS'Vi.ilo! the throne, w ith the 
liKis-Kooifs niveixe, on a m;h- foimakues ot an e'ei 4 ion, f>v d< pu- 
t,n> expedition nga.nst the Vbdai- tie# and nmllas, as Counaparte d.id 
lis, who revolted to Khmas-an, the in !M) 4 , by vntuo of a m na*tt\-< on- 
latter hastened Horn Me-hed to tu/irr, c m/mutint, the votes 
Isfahan, w here tie armed tow aiv.s of tin- le sl.itive s mj><\ '1 l.e rea- 
theenci of August, I 7 ;; 2 ,en< imp- der, vvh is sin „.»«.! p, hmh. 1 he 
ed near the city ; inv i**-d the com; 'ar son v. ih . n*' an pj< ;*iati- 
king to a banquet ; seized his*p< r- h uhor, fo>' j . m mu - in»() tier's 

son; doposovl him; sent him to Travels tfi*o i; h i • ke\ amt Fer- 
Meshed m confinement; placed m.i, wi.eie, 1 o» ether a'M- of 
on the tin *- e one of Tahmas’ s aimnt) #0 1 .* .ig i i« ridgy to rea- 
sons eight months old, under the von, and to m < mu his ri< Mior, it ig 
name and stvleof Alibis HI. and iced .u^l tbi .v„ •cur earned d e pri- 
deeiired himself regent (n//i-w/w- i;e to »;u n. ngje 1, in the miJcfle 
met) wi (limit opposition, or haredy spree*, which he was addre - 

cxciting a murmur, either# in Uie to the elective national as.-wm- 

camp or in the city. bly 
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bl y. The Corsican emperor, it 
is true, has as yet only deposed the 
Sovereign Pom iff of the dnfrch of 
Rome : but have v.e not, almost 
alua)s, set ft every opponent qf bis 
(in his power) l)y some inscrutable 
dispensation, depart this life when- 
ever their exhten^e began to thwart 
any of his projects, or thd^ their 
deaths became*, necessary *o his 
purposes? This remarkable coin- 
cidence, in point of fact,* J^ni't be 
sfcrmittcd by the mo>t scqyiicaJ, 
about the means employed by our 
arch-enemy, for the attainment or 
the maintenance of hi- power. 

The t\v(?Tftu?t icnim! .side fea- 
tures of the i tii'n of jNatuiir Snah, 
are his t L^ol< ?v^rc*al spe» ulatiem, 
amf the comjuebt of the hiogul em- 
pire. * 

l.-Iumbn/ls known tw It' c.iviJcd 
into t w o u i and sect ' , e\i 1 1 e« 1 o * -u 
and tiUid/y Umwl. c whom, Jmw- 
ever, the ef'.r'Aeiu ■* u» 
is extremefy slight, for tlx. laner 
profits the .‘j:no cued, compre- 
hending d/ divine (uissa.** of 
Wv ! *yjm; the h.iuii veneration 
for the Jl.,.an us a book ot reve- 
lation, and ob-eue the same pri - 
cept% of utjuI ob^e-*’. nr.ee as the 
former: but lln l y explain certain 
ji«‘. -ages of ihisr sciij let ci 1 in a 
chlKacnt ten^e, and cli nt Ji uui 
the suceeoiion to the lu..*d (if the 
ihurih, as i Mauhsbid b\ ihu Son- 
nis, beginning with AbbuoUcki, 
Omar Osman, &e, under the 
title of Kbafif*, winch the Sberlis 
niriioinhi should liav? been am- 
tinnSd^n the line of the Moham- 
medan family, beginning With 
A*»ii his son (ty'tniarrijge,) whom 
they denominate the prophet’s 
Vicar (IKi M,) considering the re- 
cognition of him, and ofjmiui-^ 
media ft.: successors, as far as the 
tw elfih, under the title of Immanis, 
as necessary foi # salvation. Thus 
then this grand religious separation. 


may be reduced, in its origin, to a 
mere family* quarrel, afterwards 
blended and identified with politi- 
cal interests. It is not now easy, 
or indeed important, to investigate 
the intarrfel religion of Naddir, 
whether fee was stedfast in any 
tenets, or merely regarded the 
church as an engine of state* The 
Let i*?, that he was by > profession 
a Sour.i, while the nation be ruled 
were Siieahs. And one of the 
ta.liot measures, after his inaugu- 
ral iof!, was a minion to the Oth- 
•man Sullaun, opening a nego- 
tiation to re-establish not only 
J*iuve between the two empires, 
but mot ecu or uniform ily between 
the two upon terms w inch 

are reduced to five distinct articles, 
by hi* historian, Mohammed ALihadi 
Kfedn, quoted by the*pain-t:TXing 
Niebuhr, and well worth referring 
t«i in tin latter’s travels. 

' 'i ne .'seltaan of C» ustaniinoplo, 
arjee^f t<* ;i;e political part of the 
pioj*. cud tuaiv, but evaded the 
kv,. i 'in romj’u*n.i-e, so that the 
t'.S cliuuhes remained on the old 
fouling, excepting some degiee of 
inocaiseatioo in the system of pil- 
gi J»r’>.c, by which the holy cities 
of Arabia were rendeied more 
MC'-t’s-ii.h- to IW.ian devotees. 

'[ be ii'va-.on of India is partly 
am d’tuanie to the ivMUns habits 
o! a i^an bn d in camps, and to 
whom the agitations of war afforded 
doicctalde serration*; and partly to 
the cabals of a di>aiiected faction 
in the Mogul's government. This 
extraordinary revolution is the 
theme of vviiii .ojii oriental affairs 
in every body’s hands $ but Fra- 
zer, in particular, has left us the 
most authentic account.— -Naddir 
Shah entered Hindostan, from 
Kandaharfm the beginning of 1 738. 
A skirmish decided the fate of the 
richest* empire in the universe. 

- A king 
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A king, who fears death, is always 
ready to barterhis duly? his honor, 
and his glory, for a few momenta 
existence; Mohammed, the Weak- 
est of the weak, was a sovereign 
of this description; anti »in the 
depth of degradation and oppro- 
brium, felt himself fcappy when he 
found bis enemy had no designs 
against his life. The great Mogul, 
laid his regalia at the feet of a 
Turkman chieftain ; and the Per- 
sians entered the metropolis on # the 
10th of March. 

Naddir Shah, remained at Delhi 
57 days, during which timely mas- 
sacred 100 thousand of its inhabi- 
tants fluid collected plunder to the es- 
timated amount of 70 mi lions stea- 
ling. On the fourth May he- set out 
on his return, after concludinga trea- 
ty with h:s captive, by which Mo- 
hammed Shah was constrained 
to give one of his daughters in mar- 
riage, to the second son of Naddir, 
(Nasrnlla Mirza,) and cede in per- 
petuity the provinces situated west 
of the Indus. At this price he was 
left upon his throne., 

To sum up the atrocities exer- 
cised in India by the Persians dur- 
ing tlie brief period alluded to, 
we may adopt this concise anec- 
dote, which ^stands on good tra- 
ditional authority. A Dnvish had 
the courage to address the tvrant 
in these terms: “ If thou ait a 
god, net as a god ; if thou art a 
prophet, conduct us in the way of 
salvation ; if thou art a king, do 
render your people happy; and 


do not destroy them.” To which 
Naddir js said to have replied: 

I am not a god, to act as a god ; 
nor a prophet, to shew pbe way of 
salvation ; but*I am he whom God 
sends to* the nations which he has 
determined to vNit^vith his wrath.’* 

It was not till the end of 1739* 
that expedition was termina- 
ted, anti with it may also be said 
to have tetmiholed the unexam- 
plcu pr<f}*t 1 y ofits author ,Frorn 
the timt Naddir re-enteied his own ^ 
dominions, he was an aheied man . 9 
•A conduct diatnetiicsihy opposite to 
what he had hitherto he ld, seve- 
rity in discipline, pushed to excess, 
cruel punishments, insupportable 
prde, sordid avarice, mid hunijji- 
atingjnjustice, alienated the min A 
ot life people ; who had long ceas- 
ed to see in him the companion of 
the soldiery, the indefatigable war- 
rior, the conqueror of the Afghans, 
and the deliverer of Persia. In a 
word, the charm which had sur- 
founded him, was dissolved, and 
after a serifs of restless warfare 
against revolted subjects, insurgent 
tribes, and bo. dering powers, at 
length, during a military expedition, 
when encamped at Fet-abad, two 
league} distant from Cotchan, he 
was assassinated by three chiefs of 
the army, introduced into the . 
rm^l tent, by contrivance of two 
principal officers of ’ tins Shah’s 
household, in ti)5 middle of the 
night, between the 19^ and 20th 
of June, 174^. 
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CHAPTER 'II! 


Reign of Aali-Kouri Rhaai^y the title of Adel Shah ; dethroned by his brother 
Ibrahim ; who is himself conquered by the party of Sharokh ; noth brothers 
suffer death ; reign of Sharokh Shah , the &ew king deprived of sight by Mirza 
Seid Mohammed ; interregnum and troubles. 


Although the catastrophe with 
which the^ last chapter concluded, 
Y c as owing oniy to the immediate 
agency of three individuals, Simu- 
lated, as K supposed, by personal 
motives ; yet their act may be con- 
sidered as common to all their fel- 
lows ; who, united by the same 
interest, hfad ic solved to pul an end 
to such a series of clinics and cala- 
mities as those vtlnoi^ nv.rhcd the 
latter days of Nnddii $ i<-ign, and 
to croh the monster whom they 
could uM enchain. Their plan 
was to substitute Anli kouli Khan, 
the Shah’s nephew, to the picjudice 
of his sous j one of whom,*iu fact, 
Rrza-kouti JMiiza, was disqualified 
from reigning according to the con- 
stitution of Pet sia v (if such an Artier 
of things can begr that name) hav- 
ing had his eyes put out by his fa- 
ther's comlliand, in 1742, on a sur- 
mise of conspiracy against his crown 
and life. 

At c the time of Nftddir*s death, 
Aali was in thq province of Sedjes- 
tan, whrihcrhe had been detached 
to quell an insurrection : *but where 
*he knowledge of his ownjife being 
in jeopardy, from his uncle’s jea- 
lousy, bad driven him to raise the 
standard of rebellion. 

The day after the Shah’s murder. 


all the chief officers assembled to 
deli be rat j* upon the arrangements 
to be taken in consequence, except 
Ahmed Khan, commander of a nu- 
merous body of Afgjhans and Ouz- 
beks, v\bo, so far from attending 
the meeting, shew ed a disposition to 
punish the murdcreis; Ahmed had 
been Naddir’s early companion in 
arms, and always remained his 
fiiend. lie did not approve his 
conduct, but he deplored his end. 
And it was the more easy for him 
to instil his own sentiments of in- 
dignation into the troops he com- 
manded, as they composed the 
flower of the army, and were the 
most favored on *all occasions. 
They were, moreover, of the South 
persuasion j whereas the Persians, 
A fell a is and Curds, who supported 
the conspirators, being of the other 
sect, the army were divided as well 
by religion as by party. 

.Ahmed had not more than ten 
thousand men under his command, 
the conspirators had almost double 
that number; he, nevertheless tried 
the fortune of war, but finding 
himself worsted in the engagement, 
and,.bei*ig a man of wisdom as well 
as courage, he made a virtue of ne- 
cessity, and on having it explained 
to him that Aali was the soul of the 

plot. 
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plot, removed with hi» troops to 
Kandahar, where he founded a state 
which has become, in a short time, 
not less considerable than Persia 
itself. It extends along tlfts course 
of the Indus, from Kashmir nearly 
to its mouth, comprehending Labor, 
the rich yid fertile district of Mrml- 
tan, as well as the country of the 
Baloudjis. 

The first operation of AalUkonli 
Khan, on learning the death of his 
uncle, was to detach a strong body 
of his army against the castle of 
Kelat, where the late king kejjt his 
treasure, and also to surprise Nar- 
zalla Mirza, and Imarn-Kouli 
Mirza’s sons, as also tsharokh* 
Mirza their nephew. These princes 
endeavoured to malfe their escape, 
but wffe recaptured by Cazzeor 
Bey, Aali’s brother. 

On arriving at the camp, Aali 
rewarded his uncle’s murderers, 
made largesses to the soldiers, *re- 
viewed the army, and marclied with 
it to Meshed 5 without developing 
his projects a* to the regal dignity, 
to which, Narzalla Mirza had be- 
come the rightful heir, since his 
eldest brother, Reza-Kouli Mirza, 
had lost his sight. But it was not 
for him that Aali had imbrued his 
hands in the blood of his sovereign, 
as was speedily made manifest. 

Reza-kouli, blind as he ufcts, 
Nazralla,and Imam-kouli, together 
with sixteen other Mirzas, were 
sacrificed 5 and even some of the 
royal or princely concubines, sup- 
posed to be pregnant, fell victims 
to treatment which cannot be 
related without a violation of de- 
cency. The only member of the 
royal family who was spared in this 
massacre, was Reza-kouli’^ son, 
Sharokh, then about fourteen yeacs 

# Tat rtwhtims of Fenia, by Jojas I! 


of age. ^ali contented himself with 
immuring him in the castle of 
Meshed, causing a rumour of his 
death to be published like the others. 
Speculative policy, rather than, 
any compunctious, visitings of 
nature, induced the Kh&n to spare 
the onlj^Cescendant of Shah Hus- 
sein, till* it was seen* how far the 
Persians would ’acquiesce in this 
usurpation* which he endeavoured 
to justify* by an edict, wherein he 
assumed the title of Addel-sAaA, 
just King.”) This edict, dated 
A. H. 11 00, was seen by Mr. Han- 
way in the province of Ghiil&n, 
and is published at length in one 
of that traveller's works. * The 
argum^its in this state paper wer^ 
supported by the distribution of a 
sum equal to about thre? millions 
of our money, drawn from the 
treasures of Keik\r. 

*The first months of Adcjel-shah’s 
reign, were devoted to make his 
new subjects forget the crime by 
which he reigfied over them. Jus- 
tice resumed its sway, a strict mili- 
tary police kept the freebooting 
tribes within bounds, while a conci- 
liatory system, with regard to fo- 
reign powers, was shewn by an em- 
bassy to Turkey, and by recalling 
the Russian envoy, wh* hat? fled 
from # Reshd to Astra kan, during 
the troubles which, as usual, maik- 
ed the interregnuA. In short, 
the tranquillity which now^ucceeded 
thirty years of ggitation, gave new 
life to the Persians, who applied 
themselves to # beai the woudde of 
their distracted country, with a 
zeal and industry ttfkt could not 
have failed of success, had this state 
of security lasted. 

•But Ibr.*ham Mifza the Shah’s 
brother, v ho had been to Isfahan, 

Aiuvay, merchant, (Loudon. 1754.) 
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as governor, having witnessed the him who .was called to it, by 
means that led to a llirone, was birth. Ibrahim feigned a dis- 
tempted to use them for the position to accede to the popular 
same end* He employed the sup- wish, and sent his brother Hussein 
plies furnished for his government Bey, wjth two other Kh&ns, into the 
in forming a party among the Khorass^n, to deliver Sharokh, acd 
Turkmans ana Ouzbeks, termed invite him to come into Irrak t( be 
secret relations with Mee^ Aslan, recognised king. But the nobles 
governor of *Aderbidjan, JHu.s.seiu ofthefoimcr province mistrusting 
Ali Khan, the prime minister, and lbrahim'sintentions,objectedtosuch 
other disaffected nobles^ and at removal, and undertook the instal- 
Jength took the Held, in tn# month ialion of Sharokh themselves. Ac- 
of June, l/d8. A battle was corflingly they made him come 
fought between Casbinand Tehran* forth from the castle of Meshed in 
in which rebellion proved victo- due pomp, and paid solemn homage 
rious. Adclel was taken and earned to hitft on the 20th September, 
before Ibrahim, who caused his eyes 1?48. 

tybe put out a few days after. • As sc|n as Sharokh Shah had 

° Although this vietbry made gone through this ceremony be 
Ibrahim complete master of the notified his accession to Ibrahim in 
government, he thought (it, before form, and invited hjm to lys pre- 
he declared himself king, to get sence to concert measures for the 
rid of Kmir Aslan, whose designs good of the state, 
he had genetrated, and to be as'- I bralnm deceived in his hopes bad 

sured of Sharokh Mirza, whose no\\ no alternative but instantanc- 
rights to the crown were more ous obedience or undisguised revolt, 
legitimate, as being \bv his fuller He was master of all Persia except 
Reca, the grandson of Naddir Shah, Khorassan, at least in appearance, 
and, by his mother Fatima, grand- arid iu point of fact was at the head 
son of Shah Hussein. - of a formidable army, was iu pos- 

• The former had retired to Tavris session of the loyal treasure, and in 
with that part of the army under the receipt of the whole revenue, 
his orders. As soon as 'Ibrahim He decided on remaining nt Tu\ ris, 
was informed of his proceedings, and caused himself to be piociaim* 
he lost no time in quitting Amnia- ed King in that city, on 17th No- 
dan, whither he had marched after vetpber of the same year, 
the battle against Addel Sliah, In the spring of I74i), as soou 
and took the road to Aderbidjan. as the season admitted of military 
They metm the plain of Merragheh, operations, he sent his family and 
arid soon came t<? blows. Emir his unhappy brother Aali, whom 
Asia© was defeated, taken and be- by had detained in captivity, to 
beaded. * Korn, while he himself marched 

The otheifcof the two competitors towards Mazauderan. v The adverse 
remained constantly' confined at party were not less alert and at 
Meshed j it became known to the Semnan, Ibrahim w as met by the 
people, who had seen with pleasure news that Sharokh Shah was ad- 
*the punishment of Addel’s usiw^pa- vanning against him at the head of 
tion, and were not sorry that Emir a considerable army. He accord- 
Aslan had perished, but were ingly made bis disposition for 
desirous that Ibrahim should battle. But before the armies 
now place upon the .throne, came in presence, a spirit of deser- 
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ion shewed itself in that of Ibra- 
him in such a degree, that in a few 
days he was left with 10 or 12 
thousand Afghans only. Thus sud- . 
denly weakened he did' jiot think 
lit to. risk a battle, and feTl back 
precipitately to lQ>m, hut the 
garrison of this place had been 
seduced by the general defecFion 
and declared against him. Kom 
containing all that was near and 
dear, and every thing that was 
most precious belonging to him* he 
could not submit to the sacrifice : 
but encouraging his Afghans by 
promises of plunder, attacked and 
took the place in a few days ; and 
then flnmediatcly set fq|ward to 
Kelat. In this attempt, iiowcver, 
he was intercepted by a superior 
force of Sharokh Shah’s, his escort 
was cut to pieCes, and himself con- 
ducted prisoner to Meshed. But 
the person to whose custody he 
was confided, for fear of accidents, 
put him to death by the way. Aali 
(or Addel) who was among the 
prisoners, shared the same fat<|, 
although blinded. Thus perished 
these two rival brothers, about the 
end of 1749 and Sharokh Shah re- 
mained without opposition on the 
Persian throne being then 1 6 years 
and some months old. 

Boru in camps, and \>red in the 
school of adversity, with the 
example of Addel and Ibrah im be- 
fore, him, shewing the fate of mo- 
narchs, whose cruelty or whose 
weakness excite hatred or court 
contempt, conducted by a good 
heart, and surrounded by enlighten* 
ed mercy j young as he was, 
Sharokh gave the greatest hopes 
of operating the public good, and 
acquiring the public esteem. But 
although his own conduct justified 
this expectation, and he was second- 
ed both by his immediate counsel- 
lors and the nation at large, in* re- 


pairing the evil consequences of 
intestine war, this empire ^ was 
doomed to be again torn by inter- 
nal broils, again to become" the 
prey of perverse and ambitious 
men. 

Mirza Seid Mohammed, son of 
Mfrza Daoud (David,) and on his 
mothefe side, grandson of Shah 
Suleyman, appointed governor of , 
the Khoragsan under Naddir Shah, 
and principal officer of the army, 
under Addel and Ibrahim, fancying 
his light to the crown better than 
*that of Sharokh, who was also 
descended maternally “from Shah 
Suleyman, had succeeded in form- 
ing a party at Meshed principally 
by a fanatical cry against the SoutuS* 
whos# principles in religion were 
professed by Sbarokl#s family, 
Mohammed’s father had been Sheik 
of the mosk of Immam Reza, a 
place of pilgrimage j his successor 
in ilia: post was a dextrous parti- 
san who knew well liow to turn 
piety to account in politics, and 
being zealously devoted to Moham- 
med's interest kept up 1 his religious 
ferment which soon led to tumul- 
tuous assemblies : had the ministers 
acted with timely vigour, fhe*fc 
might htvebeen easily suppo^d ; 
for no government armt^i wiffi the 
power 6f the state can ever fall be- 
fore popular attack, but by a sort 
of political suicide s so it happened 
in this case. The scenes of the 
former reign were a&ed over 
again j the same treacherous cabals 
took place among the generals ^and 
in spite of the most exemplary per- 
sonal conduct on the# yarl of Sha- 
rokh he was made prisoner, imme- 
diately blinded, according to all 
the atrocious precedents we have 
sefetv and Setei Mohammed, without % 
an atopa of merit or title, aided 
only by a troop of seditious fanatics, 
was proclaimed king at Meshed, 

, under 


f*n>~ ObNK 
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under the assumed name of Suley- 
man (Solomon.) , , * 

The triumph of this usurper was 
however T>iu brief,, for Yousef 
Aali one of the military grandees, 
whose egotism had prevented them 
from uniting to save their sovereign 
from the impending dagger, ' no 
sooner witnessed the catastrophe 
than he summoned the other two, 
Mir-Alem and Jaftar, t© join him 
against Mohammed \ they qpwever, 
declined the invitation, having 
doubtless their views in thus pro- 
longing the troubles of their coun- 
try. YouseT Aali however, nothing 
daunted, kept advancing from Flernt 
writh suciv troops as he could collect 
\o the number of 13 or 34 thou- 
sand men, and with litis smthl force 
precipitated the usurper from the 
throne, and put out his eyes in his 
turn : but as that could not be 
deemed an expiation ot his crimes 
against tfie government and person 
of his sovereign, he was condemn- 
ed to lose his head, v^liich sentence 
was a few days after executed upon 
him; and upon two of his sons, 
taken fighting by his side. 

This passed towards the end of the 
winter 1750. Not having the inten- 
tion of writing a detailed history, 
of afl the^utrages which so rapidly 
succeeded, nor to signalize all the 
obscure adventurers, who, jfeted a 
momentary pm on the political 
stage in turbulent times, the reader 
will rest satisfied w ith a succinct ac- 
count of such only as obtained su- 
premo power, or at least of such as 
struggled for it vfrith temporary 
success. 

Yousef, aware of the prejudices of 
hts nation, relative to the royal li- 
neage, proposed tothe tables assem- 
bled at Meshed to replace Sharokh 
onihe throne, altho* blind, giving him 
^ regent till he should have a son of 
age to govern. < This proposal, in 


favor of a^young prince, whole 
first steps had been marked by jus- 
tice 2 |nd goodness, was favourably 
entertained by the public at Mes- 
hed, but^naet with open opposition 
from the two rival generals already 
named, w ho ^'ere at the head of a 
numerous army of Arabs and Kurds, 
and declared they would n6ver con- 
sent to the election of a blind king, 
protest ing st ill stronger (and probably 
with more sincerity,) against the 
implied choice of a regent to act for 
the blind. Another battle took place 
in May, 1750. Yousef was wound- 
ed and fell into the 4 power of his 
rivals, and blindness, as in the for- 
mer casdfc became his lot also. The 
unhappy ? SHarokh, w ? as again plunge 
eel in misfoituuc and deprived of 
liberty. Mir-Alem and Jailer had 
top much ambitiori, and too little 
good faith, to live long together in 
haimony : equal in stiengih and 
pt elusions, they had soon recourse 
to arms for a decision, in which 
they were respectively seconded by 
file Kurds and the Arabs. JafFcr 
was taken in the conflict, and suf- 
fered the fate we have so often seen 
repeated in the course of these 
annals. 

Mir Alem already began to flatter 
himself with the entire conquest of 
Persia, and was preparing to take 
the field against Mohammed Hassan 
Kflan, who had fortified himself in 
Mazanderan, when be found his 
attention arrested by a more dan- 
gerous enemy, 

. Akhmed, who it will be recol- 
lected retired to Kandahar, after the 
death of Naddir, and there found- 
ed an Afghan kingdom, was an 
able general, and at the head of an 
attached and powerful soldiery. If 
he had not Naddir’s genius, he had 
equal ambition and audacity, and 
the state of Persia presented a re- 
w&rd for both. In fact the moment 

was 
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Was most propitious for his re-ap- f officers and principal townsmen,* 
pearance on the grarxl scene, and and wi{Ji levying a heavy contri- 
he accordingly entered Lesgh’estin, bution. He delivered Sharokh Shaft 
at the head of sixty thousand Af- again out of his pri&op, received 
ghans. fttir-Alem, was not back- him with the utmost shew of cour- 
ward in meetihg the intader with tesy, add lodged him in the same* 
an army nearly equal in numerical palace with himself, 
force, but not to b^compared with It is now time to bring to the 
the ve«y best troops Naddir ^ver reader# more particular knowledge 
bad, for such were under Akh- Moharftmed Hassain Khaan, who 
raed’s command when he trans- has been already mentioned as 
formed a simple province into a maintaining a sort of independence 
kingdom, resides, what availj the in t he government of MazaiKleran. 
courage or talent of a chief when he His father, Fettah Aali Khaan, of 
is not seconded ) This was Mir • the tribe of Kadjars,* was one of the 
Alem’s fate : at the first upset his generals of Shah Thagias, and ap- 
army disbanded \ he was slain ; pointed governor of the Mazaade- 
and Akhmed arrived tafore the ran, in 1723, with the special mis- 
walls of Meshed, in thJ month of siou of driving the Afghans out®of 
October, 1750. Tehran, in which he failed.* Wh3l 

'This city waf garrisoned by Thamas-kouli Khaan (Naddir) had 
seven*or eight thousand Persians, expelled that nation {Tom Persia, 
determined foes to the Afghans, the Mazauderan, under Fettah 
both from religious, as well as Aali Khaan, was in a state of re- 
national antipathy*, and resolved to hellion. Thamas-kouli • sent his 
perish rather than to surrender, brother Ibrahim to quell it, this 
Nor was it, till they were reduced latter beat Fettah Aali, took him, 
by disease, the sword, and famine, and put hint to death. Moham- 
to less than half, that they su8- med Hassan Khaan, Jris 3od, was, 
mitted to the conqueror, after a notwithstanding, advancecfby Nad* 
resistance protracted ‘ to eight dir to the government of' Aster- 
months. abad, and commanded a corps of 

Akhmed contented himself with troops ^at the siege of Mosul j- in 
the punishment of a few a mong the _ 1 743. 

• As to the Kadjirs, all we have been able to jollect concerning this tribe is, that, 
during the icign ot Shah Abbas I. there assembled, on the frontier of Pmia, towards 
Armenia, a great number of Turkish deserter* and refugees, whoawere received into 
the Shah’s service; and employed in his wats. But that monarch afterwards appre- 
hending t»uoh a concourse of strangers might excite troubles in his country, if united, 
divided them into several corps of which he detached jome in^o Mazauderan, to make 
head against the Turkmans, and Ouzbek Ta tars ; others he sent to Urmin,and the 
environ* of Candjea ; the remainder he dispersed in the province of Kermcsir, alqpgtbe 
Persian gul ph, to keep the Arabs in ouier. These wrangets received .the denomiftf* 
tion they taar from the Turkish woid, Kaich trick, K * to flee,” ^bence Kntcbmr i 
41 fugitive winch, ahe* wards, by corrupt pronunciation, in foreign ftibuths, became 
Kadj An, Khadsars, or Ibubars, so arbiuary is Oriental orthography and articulation. 
Those who were in Mazauderan, originally the more numerous portion, multiplied 
there so exceedingly, that they long continued to form g distinct tage from the indige- 
nous population ; with whi<h,*n the other di^rtets* where they were less powerful 
and less susceptible of recruit, they sooner became Wended, and ceased to possess* 
separate existence and tuHrje* . 

t Mosul is situated on the right bank of the 13 id] el, ( Tigris) exactly facing the ancient 
Nineveh, in latitude ^6° 2 o‘ N. according to Niebuhr, who says, that, owing to lo- 
Vol, 10. 1> 
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1743. The year following he Aslan, established themselves 4s 
signalized himself by quelling a a sort of military colony at Urmia, 
formidable rebellion in his pro- and rendered themselves the terror 
Vince, patting to death a great num- of all that country, undet Azzad 
her of the inhabitants, inhogent and Khaao. 

guilty * After the deaths of Addel Teyibouras, prince of Georgia, 

and of Ibrahira/Mohammed levied desirous of. aggrandizing his terri- 
a body of troops in his district of tory, and freeing himself from the 
, Aster-abad, will) which hp made statfe of vassalage in which he had 
himself master of the whole pro- been held by Persia, entered into 
vince of Mazanderan, forming an a treaty with these Afghans, and 
independent state, occupying a engaged them in bis service, under 
-considerable extent along ine Cas- thesconduct of their leader, Azzad 
pian sea-coast, where he was at the Khaan, a native of Kaboul. While 
head of more than fifteen thousand* this was passing to the northward, 
cavalry, when Akhrhed laid siege duringrthe two years which followed 
'to Meshed, and detached eighteen the death of Ibrahim ; the south 
or twenty, thousand men against was agit^ed by AH Merdan Khaan, 
fe#tn, in orSer to open the route of a Kurd or the Bakhtiar tribe, who 
Irrak-Adjetn, and of the Frisian the reader wil^ recollect, was at 
capital. Mohammed Hassau Khaan the battle of Gulnabad in .1722, 
was repulsed with great slaughter. A and as having been afterwards 
Victory over the Afghans, reputed named by Sbah Hussein, com- 
the most warlike troops of the east, mander-in-chief of the troops des- 
woon drew* together, under his ban- tined for the relief of the capital, 
Her, a number of Turkmans, Kurds, when besieged by Mahmoud. He 
and Kate bars, which ^enabled him always served more or less under 
not only to maintain his indepen- hJaddir, till at last discontented 
dence, but to extend his conquests, with Addel, he quitted Meshed, at 
as will be seen hereafter ; but we the head of three or four thousand 
must now leave this chieftain for men,and returned to his owncoun try. 
a while, in order to bestow some This man, although advanced in 
notice on other personages who years, as we have seen, was never- 
have successively acted a conspicu- theless like the rest of the Persian 
ous part on the theatre of the Per- chiefs, possessed by the daemon of 
aian kingdom in these latter rimes. ambition, and thought the time 
Just before the death of Naddir corfie for him, either to possess 
a body of ten thousand Afghans himself of the throne* or at least 
'had been Rationed on the frontiers to reign in the name of a sovereign, 
of Armenia, to observe the Turkish who might be called, by birth, to 
movqpents $ after successively sub- hy it. At this period there resided 
writting to, and abandoning the amongst the Kurds of Loristan, a 
successive ocpwpants of the throne, yoiith of distinguished parentage, 
they at last, upon the death of Emir This 

cality, it is sometimes liable to such severe cold, that the river has been known to he 
frozen for several days at a time. It w&» bombardedJjy Naddir Shah in 1743, (for 41 
dbys^nd he would, in all probability*, have taken it, nad he not been suddenly called 
back into Persia, by one or the rebellions so frequent in that country, particularly in 

lastiflMb 

< • , 1 

• v See history Naddir Sbah, translated by Jones* 
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whose mother, a daughter of Shalr 
fclussein, had, after the departure 
*of the Afghans, married Seid 
Moustafa, an officer of rank, who, 
in the latter years of IJjJaddir, had 
found it prudent to quit the court, 
and seek an asyluqj for himself and 
his family with these brave moun- 
taineers, where he shortly after* died/ 
leaving two sons. 

Whether Ismael, one of these 
children, was really the son of 
Moustafa, oft* the grandson oftShah 
Hussein, or not, is not now our # 
object to investigate. The fact 
we have to do with is, that Aali 
Merdan made him pass for such, 
and the Bakhtiari Kurc^, acknow- 
ledged him j which occurrence 
introduces anq>her conspicuous 
actor, upon the scene of regal 
competition * 

This person] was Mohammed 
Kerrim, a Kurd of the tribe of 
Lend, born at Peria, the capital of 
the district so called. He had 
made war under Naddir, and 
although he had never commanded 
In chief, he had served with such 
distinction, as to appear in the eyes 
of Aali Mercian the proper agent 
for conducting Ismael to Isfahan. 
Kerrim at once penetrated the 
importance of the part he was 
called to play. Ismael a child — 
Ali Merdan, had reached the latter 
stage of life ; the one ^ould 
still need a guardian, when the 
other should be no more. Persia tired 
of anarchy would open her arms 
to him, who could restore p$ace 
and quiet. The people detested 
the Afghans too much to favour 
either Azzad, or Akbmed. Mo- 
hammed Hassan was but a rebel- 
lious Khaan, while the only re- 
tnaiuing legitimate regal preten- 
sions were to be tound in Ismael, 
and there, although , reduced to a 


mere shadow, were still enough 
for tbetpeople to cling to* attached; 
as they have been shewn to be, 
to the issue of their kings. 

Kerjim therefore, acceded with-, 
out hesitation, to the overtures of 
Aali Merdan, and joined his stan- 
dard ijjth a small, but select force* 
The combined troops about ten^ 
thousand strong, took the title of 
the roval army. Ismael was, pro- 
claimed in the camp 5 and in the 
month of March, I/^O, Aali 
Merdan appeared before the walls 
of Isfahan. 

The metropolis was then govern- 
ed by belira Khaan, in the namd 
of Sbarokh, who, firm in the pre- 
servation of his trusf, turned* a 
dea£*ear to all that Aali Merdan 
could urge in favour *of Ismael, 
and simply exhorted him to retire 
and disband his army, if he did not 
mean to lose his life in 3 battle or 
on a scaffold. This refusal served 
as the signal for hostilities, which, 
after a serit| of operations, imma- 
terial to record in this place, ter- 
minated by Isfahan opening its 
gates, on the 31st of May, 1750. 
Aali Merdan established himself 
in the city, and Kerrim Khaan 
obtained the command of the rich 
and extensive Armenian# suburb 
of Jut fa. The citadel surrendered 
the - following day. Their public 
entry took place yn 2 d June, when 
Ismael was installed in the palace 
of the kings. • • 

As soon at order was restored, 
which was speedily the case, a 
divan was ^convened, to "whom 
Aali Merdan having exposed the 
state of the nation, m an harangod 
which mfet with universal applause, 
Ismael was unanimously' hailed 
*king, and the regency conferred 
on the orator: This revolution 
was succeeded by more than a year 
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and a halt’s uninterrupted tranquil- was passing at Isfahan. His pro- 
lity in Isfahan, and throughout jects on quitting Kandahar could 
the south of Persia $ Insomuch that not be doubtful, the conquest of 
the people began again to give Persia then appeared of easy exe- 
them selves up to the hope^ of at cution, but circumstances had now 
length enjoying, under a govern- changed/ and he resolved to retain 
ment of stability* that repose and of his Persian 0 conquests, only 
happiness for which they had so Herat and the Sedjestan, to dis- 
Jong .sighed 4n vain. Aali A^erdan niemSer Khorassau and its depen- 
although austere, passed for just, dencies, in favour of Sharokh, 
while Kerrim, his lieutenant, had who, although blind, reigned 
made himself deservedly popular over it with the title of Shah, in 
in general $ but his mildness, affa- perfect independence, but, under 
bility, disinterestedness, and gene- the guarantee and protection of 
rosity, had more particularly won the Afghan king of Kanda- 
the hearts of the poor oppressed bar. • 

Armenians, in the quarter of the ^Akhmed having completed all 
city underpins immediate com- these arangpments, returned tfe his 

own dominions, in 1752, and never 
During these occurrences iff. (he afterwards took ap active part in 
south, the tsorth was in the follow- the affairs of Persia j but directed 
ing state. Azzad and the prince his views to the East, on which 
of Georgia, after a quarrel and side his subsequent exploits were 
fruitless struggle for pre-eminence, • performed. He pillaged Delhi, in 
had raade*a treaty, in 1751, by after the example of his 

which the river Araxes was con- patron, Naddir; but these events* 
ftituted a mutual boundary, and do not properly belong to our 
barrier against further encroach- present proviuce. 
ment and pillage, on either side. The tranquillity of Isfahan was 
Azzad rendered, by this arrange- interrupted by a rupture between 
ment, master of the whole Ader- the two chiefs of the revolution, 
bidjan, was meditating the acqui- brought about by the regent s 
gition of the Ghillan, as a pfelimi- taking advantage of Kerrim Khan’s 
nary t<* his advance towards the absence, on military duties, to 
capital. Monammed Hassafi, had extort a very considerable sum of 
anticipated him in this at the*be- money from the Armenians of 
ginning of 1752, ^tnd attached that Juiiif, whom the latter considered 
province to his government of as under his special protection ; 
Mazanderaf!. Akmcd after the and he accordingly, on his return, 
taking of Meshed ‘up June, 1 751, resented the proceeding as a vio- 
j’emained for some time in the lation of his safeguard. From 
Khorassan, as well to assure the that moment Aali Merdan no longer 
possession of jbat vast province* as saw in him the same coadjutor, 
ro observe, more narrowly, what that he was before, but a danger* 

rou« 

f Those who are particularfy curious or interested about the remniaderof this 
sovereign's career, may find some details in the hiatoiy of Akmed &bah, king 
the Abdallis.'* translated from a Persian biography, and published hy Mr.Vansit* 
.enrt, or Forster’s journey from Bengal to England, by wAy of Peter sburgh. 
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rous rival to be put put of the way. 
An interview, in whicfi Aali Mer- 
man spoke the language of a master, 
did not conciliate matters between 
them. Kerrim withdraw, aware 
of his danger, and tfye very day 
the regent had« issued orders to 
arresj him, he was stabbed by one 
of Kerrim’s friends,named Moham- 
med Khan, in the midst of his 
court, with perfect impunity. 

This death, which happened at 
the end of the Winter of* 1752, 
paved the way for Kerrim to tb^ 
regency ; and he found himself 
immediately master, withhut re.*>ist- 
anc^, of all that part of Persia, 
which had submitted |to the sway 
of Ismael, and without any impe- 
diment to the prosecution of such 
measures should be necessary 
to maintain his authority, against 
the distant rivalship we have 
already alluded to, in other parts* 
of the empire. 0 

Want of space must oblige ns 
to pass rapidly over the regency 
(or reign) of Kerrim. After pro- 
viding for the due administration 
of the southern provinces, and 
conciliating the good Nv ill of their 
inhabitants, he marched against 
Mohammed Hassan, by whom he 
was met near* the little river of 
Mehmandost, at the same place 
where Naddir had formerly tri- 
umphed over the Afghans. The 
fortune of the day was adverse 
to Kerrim, and he was compelled 
to seek for safety in flight 5 he 
returned a fugitive to Isfahan in 
May, 1753 . Notwithstanding this 
misfortune, he was able, in a few 
months, to repair his losses, and 
take the field again the year follow- 
ing* against Azzad, who had esta- 1 
blished himself at Kasbifl. 

He marched from Isfahan in 

April, 1754, with about 40 thou* 


sandmen. Kashin could not beeaU- 
ed a ibrtress, but as Kerrim wasnot 
better versed in the attack of places 
than other ojiental warriors, the siege 
was unsuccessful, and he was com- 
pelled to retrejt and winter at 
Isfahan. On the return of spring 
(175a,) he returned to the charge : 
but Azzad did not wait for him 
this time within the walls of Kas- 
hin : armies met near the vil- 

lage #f Membereh ; the conflict was 
long doubtful; but at length Kerrim 
was again worsted, and forced to 
betake himself to flight. His 
losses on this occasion had weaken- 
ed him so much, and his adversary 
followed him up so closely, that be 
did not think it safe to shutbiiftleJf 
up*in Isfahan, nor even to make, a 
stand at Shiraaz but preferred retir- 
ing into the Kerraesir at the 
utmost southern extremity of 
Persia, where the appearance of the 
Afghans becoming tfie signal for 
all the Arabs of the maritime parts 
to fly to arms, he was enabled, in 
a few days, to oblige Azzad to 
measure back his ‘steps and Kerrim 
regained Shiraaz. Mohammed 
Hassan who judged that the Arabs 
had taken arms rather from anti- 
pathf to the invaders, than from 
attachment to Kerri n& cause, right- 
ly calculated that their services 
w8uld be but temporary. As to 
Azzad, his army was reduced to 
such a state by fatigue, heat> bad 
food, and the sword Sf the Arabs, 
that Mobarflmed Hassan did not 
doubt that his annihilation would 
be but the Affair of a single cam* 
paign. 

Accordingly, after thus waiting 
till thetworivalswere, ashethought, 
sufficiently exhausted, the third set 
forth from A&ter-abad towards 
Isfahan in the spring of 1756* but 
although the calculations he had 
formed 
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formed of Azzad’s condition were Teymouras was dead j Heraclios, 
perfectly just, those of Kdrrim's his ion, had succeeded him : Azzad 
turned out to be partly enoneous. met with a hospitable reception* 
This latter ajso torched from and found an asylum ; but the 
Shira 2 on the 1 5 th of March* Georgian prince would not listen to 
towards Isfahan Azzad, who still any proposition tending to involve 
occupied that city, did not wait for him in war with Persia, 
the arrival of these two armies Mghammed Hassan employed 
from the north, and from the the remainder of the year in con- 
south, but, on the first news of their solidating his conquest of Aderbid- 
movements, promptly evacuated jan, and at the return of the fine 
the place and retired to Tavris^ there season, in 1758, proceeded against 
to recruit his strength, and to wait the s<Vmh as an assured conquest, 
the issue of the combat about to Jde. broke up from Isfahan in April* 
fake place between his two ene- and arrived, by the end of May, 
mies. v before tl?e walls of Shiraaz, with 

Kerrim reached the goal eight a greater force than had,beeu 
days before Mohammed Hassan, seen united, in the same hands, 
a fitf took possession of Isfahan in since the death of Naddir. But 
the name of Ismael Shah. °* this army, so nurorerous, so formi- 
Moh am raid’s conjectures, relative dable, which made all the country 
to the Arabs, were soon realized; on tremble, and inflated the pride of 
discovering their unsteadiness, Ker- its master, so as to make him neg-* 
rim hasteqed the day of battle : lect all his duties, and all propriety 
they retired from the field at the of conduct, was in a short time 
first ontset, and Kerrim finding reduced by desultory warfare, and 
himself abandoned, wa& again con- st<atagem, to a handful of men; 
strainedto take the road of Shiraaz, with which Mohammed retreated 
Whither he was followed by Mo- to Isfahan, in the latter part of 
hammed, in the course of the month June, and thought himself fortunate 
of June : but finding the place too in getting safe back to Mazanderan 
strong for him, he returned to win- where he was attacked inhis turn, by 
ter at Isfahan, in order to be Varer Kerrim Khan's chief general, named 
at hand to«*ct against Azzad in Sheik Aali, defeated, wounded, and 
the spring, as* in /act, he di<£ with afterwards killed in the pursuit : 
such effect, that Azzad was reduced hh possessions of every denomina- 
te emigrate into 'Burkey, where not tion Tell to the conqueror, and his 
meeting with the succour he hoped whole family were led as hostages 
f^btn the Pasha of Baehdaad, be re- to Isfahan.* This was in the win- 
solved to return into ^Georgia, and ter of 1759, 
iff if c he should be more fortu- death of Mohammed Hassan 

nate in obtaining help from a Khaan and the flight of Azad to 
phristian prinqpf of whom he had Georgia, may he said to have left 
fieen the enemy : but w^th whom Kerrim no more enemies. Sharokh 
fie had lived in good harmony since blind, bounded hi# wishes to a 
the conclusion of peace between quiet and unmolested life in the 
ifipxn. « Khorassdh } and Akbrned, satisfied 

with 

* Hi* sons were seven in number, and their names wese Hussein Khan, Agha- 
Mthtned Khan, Jaffa T-kouli Khan, Aia-kouh Khan, Reata-kouh Khan, Moun&fa- 
fcduli Khan# and Mortc?*-kouh Khan. 
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with having dismembered Persia of 
the Kandahar, the Sfcdjestan, and 
Herat, thought only of carrying his 
arms into the east. The reduction 
of Mazanderan necessarily pro- 
duced the submission of -Chilian. 
Hiddeat obtained what bb demand- 
ed, on condition dt* sending hosta- 
ges to* Isfahan. The governors of 
the Kerman and Lauristan, who 
had hitherto maintained themselves 
in a state of independence now 
agreed to do homage, presided 
they were confirmed in their posts, 
Kerrim expedited their new dip-* 
loraas, and they furnished postages 
for good behaviour. The Arabs 
of the sea-coast likewise submitted, 
without difficulty, except two 
chiefs, against \^bom Kerrim was 
obliged to make war : of these Emir 
Mahenna, Who had formerly been 
a ringleader in the desertion of 
Kerrim’s standard by his country- 
men, under the walls of lsfahap, and 
bad now usurped the government of 
Bender-Rik, a maritime town of 
the Persian gulf ; the other ^as 
Sheik buleyman, head of the tribe 
of Kheab, inhabiting the Dtlta, 
and circumjacent islands of the 
Shat-el-Arab. Thus almost the 
whole of Persia was in allegiance 
to Kerrim Khan. 

But a formidable enemy was 
beginning to shew himself in the 
Aderbidjan : this was Fettaif-Aali 
Khan, one of Azzad's officers, who 
had been left by Mohammed Has- 
ean at Urmia, with four thousand 
Kadjars, Conciliatory offers hav- 
ing failed, Kerrim resolved t<5 re- 
duce him by force of arms, and to 
this effect left Isfahan in April 
Fettah Aali being besieged 
in Urmia, without hope ot relief, 
surrendered himself in pqfson, and 
implored Kerrim’s clemency which 
he experienced. There still re- 
mained to deprive Azzad of a^l hope 


from the support of Georgia, A 
warlik<*message to Priqce Heraclius, 
who was more timid or prpdent 
than his father Teymouras, effected 
the delivery of the refugee jupop 
assurances, however, of honourable 
treatment, which Kerrim faithfully; 
acted up to : fcnd Azzad, from a 
rival and a prisoner, became a guest 
and a friend. 

About this time some cabals 
were sS. bn foot to remove Kerrim 
from tne regency, Ismael having 
now reached his twentieth year. 
The discovery of these designs 
made Kerrim aecelerate his return" 
to Isfahan, where in a Divan, 
which he convened a few days 
after his arrival, he $5 managed 
matters as to obtain a more ample 
concession of authority under tfcd 
title of Vekil, or lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom ; and a short time 
afterwards he sent Ismael to Abada, 
a fortress between Isfahan and 
Shiraaz, with orders to the governor 
for his treatment as a king, but 
also , for the safest custody of his 
person. 

The next act of the Vekil was 
the building a magnificent palace 
at Shiraaz, and transferring the seat 
of government from Isfahan to that 
city, where he afterwards yesided, 
leaving the former ud8er ,the go- 
vernment of his brother Kekki (or* 
Zekki) Khaan who, in 1763, ac- 
cording to examples, of which we 
have seen but too many in thp 
course of ttys history, conceived 
the project of dethroning and 
supplanting, his brother, in this 
he was secretly supported by Fettah 
Aali, the same wnd defended the 
city of Urmia, and now residing ip 
dignified retirement at ‘Shiraaz. As 
•soon a? the plof was discovered, 
Fettah Aali was arrested, and the 
correspondence, seized upon him ; 
leavingno doubt of his criminality. 
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be<*e?sfceheaded. This and some 
ower exemplary punishments- dis- 
®o»eerted Zekki’s schemes, and 
brought him to tbrov^ himself upon 
TO VekiTs mercy, who* spared 
hifla; and he afterwards remained 
*jniet at Shiraaz as Jong as Kerrira 
Jived. « 

One of the reasons for removing 
the court to Shiraaz was its prox- 
imity to the sea coast, *$f which 
the Vekil now determined m avail 
himself for the execution of his 
intentions relative to the Arab 
sheiks j who, during the troubles, 
had ceased to pay tribute, or dis- 
charge any of the duties of vassal- 
age. He accordingly, in iy(J5,en- 
c«nped at a short distance from 
Goban, a small city on the most 
pastern arm of the Shat-el-arab, 
near its month : This was Sheik 
Suleyman’s principal residence and 
sea-port. The Sheik was become’ 
very powerful and had obtained 
fuch a degree of superiority over 
the others of his tribe}' that lie had 
gradually made himself master of 
Shnost the whole province of Shus- 
tca, or the ancient Sasiana j be also 
possessed much shipping, used both 
for trade and war. When Kerrimap- 
proached Goban, the Sheik ‘passed 
over with hjs valuables and troops, 
to the insular parts of his territory 
where he was inaccessible. 6 
Kerrim, unprovided with naval 
means; had recourse to the Turkish 
mutselim ** of Basra ; but that 
officer either fearful t>f committing 
himself, or gained by the Sheik, 
evaded the demand; ‘and Kerrim, 
Wearied by dp*ay, came to terms 


with Suleyman, evacuated the 
country, and confined his operations 
to the attack of Mir Mahenna by a 
part of his army entrusted to the 
command ?of Emir Kuneh Khan, 
an Arab chief, who was ordered to 
apt in concerts with Nasser the 
Sheik of Bender- Abousher against 
Bender Rik. On the approach of 
the assailants, Mir Mahenna, like 
Suleyman, evacuated Bender Rik 
in the month of June, and establish- 
ed himself at Khoueri, a small de- 
ssert island about four miles from the 
one more considerable and better 
known, of Kharerish, then occupied 
by the Dutch, under a certain gover- 
nor Busch man. The armament, by 
which he was attacked, was sup- 
ported by an English cruizer com- 
manded by a captain .Price, which 
assistance had been furnished by 
the English agent, residing at 
Abousher, Mr. Natter, at the in- 
stance of Sheik Nasser ; but such 
was the ill conduct of the oriental 
portion of this combined force that 
H<f impression was made, and Emir 
Kuneh Khan, like his master the 
P tikil returned re infeetd f. As soon 
as the allies had retired, Mir Ma- 
henha returned to Bender Rik ; 
having not only frustrated * the 
attack upon himself, but ;iho con- 
trived, in an extraordinary way, to 
increase his dominions by ^upris- 
ing and seizing the isle of Klru eUsh. 
lie did not however long enjoy 
his success, for his tyrauuy and 
ferocity was such, as to alienate the 
attaclunenvof his troops ; and a plot 
bejng formed against him he only 
escaped 


or Motsallam means Jitrrally a “ depositary of authority " and U rhe 
Mkof proy metal governors subordinate to a Easba, as was the ^ 

— xcd\ the of Baghdad 

’..r * rhe evwm of' his si nralsr campaign are related in mi/rh detail by Niehuhr who 

^a getn 
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escaped by means of f^ght to Ba«- ed Mohammed Hassan, He had 
raj where the Matselim, regarding three sdhs, the second of whom, 
him as a dangerous man, cut off his Mohammed Rasin Khati/helost in 
head. After the deifth of Mir the year J 778^ to his extreme sor* 
Mahennathe t$ vo islands returned row: bpt the two others survived 
to the hands of Kemm Khpan : and him: viz, Aboul # Fettah Khaan, 
a long state of peac%ensued, which aged about thirty j and Mohammed 
he, however, found it necessary to Aali Khan, who might be about 
interrupt by a rupture with the eighteen or nineteen years old, at 
Turks, pretexts for which, both of a the decease of his father, 
religious and political kind, were The of Seffi was extinct ; 
not difficult to find. that ofcNaudir no longer existed. 


Oil meeting with a refusal to 
certain demands, relating to the 
annual pilgrimage, of Persian devo- 
tees to the shrines of Meshed Aali 
•and j^edied Hussein, situated in 
the Pashalik of B.ighdaad, and to 
others relating to commercial inte- 
rests, the Vekil seftt forth an arma- 
ment fcom the ports in the Persian 
gulf, against bassa, by way of the 
Shat-el-Arab, while an army of 
,60 thousand men marched by land 
under the command ot another of 
his brothers, SaddekKhaan, Btyler- 
it'ij of ParsUtan. The union ot these 
foices, be foie Basra, took place tin 
April, 1/75, and the city was taken 
after thirteen months siege ; during 
which it was defended with such 
vigour and ability by the Mutseliin, 
named Suleyman, that although 
unsuccessful, he was eventually 
rewarded by being created a Pasha 
of three touhk (horse-tails) and made 
governor-general of Baghdaad,Sher- 
sour, Basra and Merchu, m 17 SO. 

The war against Turkey was hot 
marked by farther hostilities of 
importance, nor did the tran- 
quillity and prosperity of Persia 
suffer any serious interruption, 
till the year 1779 , when Kerri m 
was suddenly attacked by a maiady 
which carried him in a few days 
to hi* grave, on the A3thf>f March. 
He died in the 74th year of his age,, 
and in the nineteenth at hisreign, if 
computed from the time he destroy- 


at least in Persia. Kerrim had 
.therefore occupied a throne which 
in fact was vacant : for it is now 
the time to lemark, that Ismael 
was not believed to be t he issue of 
Shah Hussein, but hi-* nomination 
was generally attributed to adevtie 
of jfali Merdau for captivating 
the suffrages of the pe^le. The 
late regency, tf nor glorious, had 
been eminently beneficial to the 
state. If the coucuirencc of such 
ci remittances could form a title, 
to Kerrim it belonged to com- 
mence a ivew dynasty, and he 
ought to have been succeeded by 
him whom birth, popularity, and 
military confidence called to fill 
his place. The person so designat- 
ed was the Vekil’s eldest son, 
AbouPFettah Khaim. But the re*- 
speet with which the deceased had 
inspired the Persians for bis person, 
and* the conviction with which he 
had impressed the grandees of hts 
superiority, which operated like a 
spell against discord, dtifhig hiatifif, 
no longer kef* the wicked in awe : 
and the pubi c peace was suddenly 
troubled by *Zekki Khan, the par- 
doned rebel, disputing his nephew *s 
inheritance ; aitd availing himself 
of his military function# at the 
court, Ip constitute the whole rbial 
‘family his prisoners before nts 
pretensions were even suspected. 
.Master pt the capital, his next care 

was 
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was to assure his authority in the 
provinces, and one of his measures 
conducive to that end was the mis- 
sion of Aaii Mourad* Khan to 
Tehran at the head of ten thousand 
troops, to observe the northern pro- 
vinces, > e 

Aaii Mourad was the % son of a 
Kurd, cousin german to the late re- 
gent 5 and his mother, become a 
widow, had married Saddek Khan. 
Indignant at the conduct* of his un- 
de, Zekki, towards Aboul Tettah, 
Ali Mourad no sooner reached his 
destination, than so far from endea- ' 
vouring to dispose the people in 
favour of his employer, he began to 

E re for making war against 
and^for placing the rightful 
ipon the throne. 

Ali Mourad found himself, in a 
few days, able to make head against 
Zekki and even to offer him bat- 
tle with advantage. Being inform- 
ed that there was a strong party in 
favour of Aboul Fettah, in Isfahan, 
he advanced towards^ that city in 
the beginning of May, 1779. 

Saddek Khan was, as has been 
already mentioned, at Basra. As 
soon as he learnt the events in 
Persia, he evacuated his conquest, 
and moved slowly and cautiously 
homewards, being desirous of see- 
ing |fae res^dt of the struggle be- 
tween the usurper and Aaii Mourad 
before he decide^ which party to 
espouse. In order to give less 
suspicion £0 his brother, he dis- 
charged a number of his men 
during the journey ; and when he 
encarflped, at two or three days 
inarch from Shiraaz, be had hardly 
more force loan constituted an 
effective body guard. * 

An intercourse of politeness im- 
mediately took place between thenr. 


Zekki sent out his son, Akbar 
Khan, on & complimentary mis- 
sion, which was returned by a si- 
milar compliment, oh the part of 
Saddek, who charged his son, Jaf- 
far, with friendly answers and valu- 
able presents. Jaffar was not long 
at Shiraaz before he discovered that 
his ^uncle’s courtesies concealed a 
trap for his father, to whom he lost 
no time in returning by stealth, 
although not so secretly but* that 
ZekAi was informed of his move- 
ments, and endeavoured to inter- 
cept him ; failing in which, he 
placed shree other of Saddek’s sons 
at Shiraaz under arrest. All that 
Saddek was enabled to do, in con- 
sequence of this intelligence, was, 
to provide for hi/^ own safety j for 
desertion soon reduced his followers 
to a retinue of three hundred per- 
sons, with whom he fled to the 
Kerman, where he found resources 
for re-apnearing on the scene of ac- 
tion. Zekki had no sooner put Sad- 
dek to flight than he began to make 
dispositions for marching against 
Ali -Mourad. These were effected 
with such promptitude, that in 
eight days he was ready to quit 
Shiraaz, where he left one of his 
sons in charge, taking the route of 
Isfahan, and conducting in his 
train Aboul Fettah, Mohammed 
Aaii, and his three new prisoners, 
the &>ns of Saddek, towit^ Mattakki 
Khaan, Aali-Naghi Khaan, and 
Hassan Khaan. 

The first resistance he expe- 
rienced was at a small town called 
Yezdekast, at which be arrived on 
the seventh day’s march and halted 
the eighth to refresh his troops, and 
to get possession of some money be 
hadintelJ igenceof. Non-compliance 
• with 


* This is the same $0 Frequently disguised by western historians under the cor- 

Wj*ed frond of Amuratb. # 
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with his roquisition, on this point 
irritated h*jn to such a degree, &*% 
ip his rage he threatened the cjfy 
with destruction, and actually com- 
mitted such violence, tha£ a plot 
was immediately laid to anticipate 
his vengeance: the^xecufion was 
neither tardy nor difficult $ the 
cords offiis tent were cut the same 
night j it fell over him ; and be* 
fore he could extricate himself 
| from the superincumbent weight, 
he was pierced s with a hundsed 
wounds, and left dead on the spot. 

Abodl Fettah was released by 
the army, and placed in the# com- 
mand by acclamation : his first act 
wa3 to notify the event to Aalj, 
Murad* and on receiving a dutiful 
answer from this latter, he returned 
to Shiraz, where he was inaugu- 
rated as chief *of the nation ; for, 
after his father’s example, he would 
not assume the kingly title) on 2 1st 
June, 1779. 

Almost all the Khaans sent him 
their submission, the Pasha of 
Bagbdaad even complimented hit 91 
in the name of his master the Oth- 
raan Sultaan, Abd’ul-hamed ; and a 
fresh dawn of tranquillity and hap- 
inesfi again appeared over Persia, 
his was obscured before two 
months were hardly at an end by 
the appearance of Saddek Khaan $ 
against whom Abdul Fettah had 
not conceived any suspicidhs ; 
but confiding in his professions and 
demonstrations, received him into 
Shiraaz without precaution. It is 
painful to have to recount fresh 
crimes, and to have fresh complaints 
to utter, that there should be 
always in this world a succession of 
men worked upon by the mania of 
governing others, when they know 
not howto command themselves, 
but so it is * and in a few days after 
his entry, that is to say, on the 26th 


August, Saddek contrived to sur- 
prise bis nephew, made him cap- 
tive, and put an end to his hopes 
by the cruel operation we have 
had the pain of according so often. 

It may nevertheless be supposed 
that Saddek would •have stopped 
here without further effusion of 
blood, if Aali Mourad had not 
taken up* arms a second tikne, and 
after some ^advantages over minor 
provincial* competitors, taken pos- 
session or Isfahan in the name of 
Aboul Fettah, towards the end of 
December, 1779 5 and in the spring 
of tbe following year, adopted the 
resolution of laying siege to Shiraaz, 
which he accordingly invested in 
the month* of June. We haw^ 
already* had occasion to remark the 
want of skill and science in this 
branch of the military an, among 
die Persians, a want of proficiency 
common to all the parties, so that 
the city was, in feet, more blockaded 
than besieged : more than six monthi 
passed in impotent efforts, on both 
sides ; till, at last, about tbe end of 
February 178I, Aali Mourad, by 
corrupting the guard of a certain 
gate, gained possession of the city j 
and Saddek was forced to take re- 
fuge i» the citadel with slender 
means of resisting so sudden 4 turn 
of fortnne. Finding himself una- 
ble te protract the defence of the 
fortress, be attempted to negotiafea 
capitulation, but without effect; 
and he was obliged to*surrender* 
at discretion, tfhe conqueror, for 
the moment, confined his vengeance 
to putting out the eyes of thef con- 
quered prince and qf his sdn and 
grandsons, to the number oft wen ty* 
six persons ; but a few days after- 
wards Akbar Khan, the son of 
Zejtki, received or&ers to put them 
all to death except Jaffiur Khan, who 
was spared, The death of Akbar 
v closely 
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closely followed that ofSadclek : the 
ode was the result of a ©semi-bar- 
barous system of policy $ the other 
yrm the just punishment of treache- 
ry and ingratitude. He was de- 
tected in the design of ab&ssinating 
Aali Mourad/ and condemned tp 
die by the hands of Jal|ar, who, 
haying to avenge his lather and 
bt others, undertook without reluc- 
tance the office of executioner. 

We must not omit foliate, that 
during the siege of 3 ht?aaz, the 
famous Azzad Kb dan died in his 
palace of a natural death, aged 6 £j 
yearm His funeral obsequies were 
celebrated with much pomp, in 
October I 78O ; and after the siege 
bis wives, children, and slaves 
were permitted by Aali Mourad, 
in conformity to the testamentary 
dispositifins of the deceased, to re- 
tire with his pioperty and to con- 
vey his corpse to Kaboul. 

The fall of Shiraaz caused all 
those who held for Sadifck in the 
aouth to lay down |heir arms, an 
example which was" speedily fol- 
lowed tn all the north j there was 
only the Mazanderan and Gh Ilian, 
where the inhabitants refused to 
adhere to the general voice, and 
declared - they would ortfy yield 
obedience to Agha Mehmed 
Kbaan. ^ • 

The reader will recollect that 
when Mohammed HaSsan, .chief 
of the Kadjars c was slain iu 1 759, 
e by the #oops under Sheik Aali, 
seven sons ^ere conducted 
prisoners to Isfahan, and were ren- 
dered hostages by the^ Vekii ; 
the second of these was the perso- 
nage we ai^ now about to treat 
of,who has since been long known 
tp the world as the ruler of Per- 
gig, but genertdly by the desig- 
nation of the old eunuch ; having 
been emasculated at a tender age 
by ^ pfder of Nad^Ur Shah, in one 


of the fits of oli^hjr |hat marked 
the latter* part of his *eigo j the 
youth having fallen into, his hands 
at the capture of some string hold, 
in quelling one of the many in- 
surrections that broke out after 
the Shah’s return from the expedi- 
tion to Hindustan. 

0 Alter the death of the Vekii, 
Agha Mehmed Khan escaped from 
Shiraaz with two of his brothers, 
Jaffar-kouii Khan and Ait-kouli 
Khan, and reaching Astr-abad, 
possessed himself of that place, the 
peculiar domain of his other brother, 
Mou^afa, levied troops amongst hi & 
national tribe the Kadjars, and the 
Turkmans of Khorassan/oiid be- 
came eventually master of Taberis- 
tan and of al( the rest of -the Ma- 
zahderan. During the siege of 
Shiraaz, by Aali Mourad, lie-passed 
the Caspian mountains and took 
Kasbin. When Aali Mourad, 
discerning the danger of the live 
important provinces of the north 
falling a prey to an adventurer, 
whose pretensions were but too 
evident, instantly detached against 
him a body of thirty thousand men, 
under his son Sheik Veis, who used 
such diligence, that he arrived under 
the walls of Tehran before the 
end of June, 178I, and obliged 
Mehmed to repasa the mountains. 
During this campaign Moustafa 
driven by Mehmed from Astr- 
abad, came and offered his services 
to Sheik Veis, bringing with him 
his youngest brother Morteza- 
kouli. The two warriors were 
fJvonrably received, and obtained 
commands. The next campaign, 
of 1782 , was marked by failures ; 
that of 1788 was less active, ope- 
rations being mostly of an indirect 
nature 0 in the province of Chilian, 
which were the came of much 
misfortune to Hideat the Kbaan 
of Jh&t province 5 but the year 
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178.4 was much more favourable Aali Mourad much affected by 
to Sbeik Veis, who affer succcs- this reverse, and endowed with 
lively driving Mehmed from post sagacity to appreciateall the impor- 
to post, at last obliged him to throw tance of the incident,, determined to 
himself into Astr-abad ;* where charge himself Vit^ the intercept 
he was expected soon to surrender $ tion of tne deserters at Isfahan : 
but Persia had not yet reached the but in a trying .Winter’s march 
measure of its misfortunes, and thither, t£ie roads being covered 
Mehmetfheld out; while the TurV- with snow, Aali Mourad, sickly 
man’s acting upon the line of and weatc, fell a victim to his 
Sheik Veis’s communications, cut exertions, agd died on 1 1th Febru- 
off hisconvoys, and reduced him to ary, 178£y at the village of Agha 
such straits that Aali Mouaad Kaamal, three small days journey, 
found it necessary to leave Isfahan (or about 60 miles) from Isfahan, 
on the 24th July, 1784, and advance It so happened that, at mspre- 
10 the succour of his son. « cise time, Jaffar Khaan had quitted 

This assistance enabled Sheik his government (of Shouster) and 
Veis to^arry the place before the. had marched towards the Capital 
end of summer, Mehmed fleeing at the head of such troojVs as h«t 
with his brothers ^affar-kouli and could .Collect, without its* being 
Ala-kouli^ to Bostan, a city which clearly understood wbcl[ier he 
was the*patrinfony of his family, came to the assistance of his half- 
which contained all that he held brother, Aali Mourad, or whether 
most precious; and where he kept in lie meditated the depriving him of 
confinement, for reasons unknown, his crown. Be it as it trcay, he 
>liis brother Ilo'/a-konli, who was arrived just in time to disconcert, 
one of the principal officers of Aali on the one ha^d, the plans of the 
Mourad when the army of ihag principal minister of state, Mirza- 
chief revolted at Isfahan ; lie then liebbi, in favour of thefson or bro- 
retired with eight hundred Kadjars, ther of the deceased, and on the 
which he commanded, to Shiraaz other to defeat the designs Of the 
and remained there during the goVernorof the city, named Bagher, 
siege. N ot withstand! ng the st r e ngt h for himself. The troops during 
and resources of his position, there this short interregnum, ha^beg^n to 
would now have been an end of commit* all imaginable excesses, 
the future tyrant of Persia, if Sheik when -Jaffar reaching the environs* 
Veis had not unseasonably dls- of Isfahan, although with a very 
gusted his army, insomuch that it few thousand men, yielded to the 
mutinied after blockading Bostan instances of the inhabitants for < 
for two months, and Sheik Veis their deliverances from tumult, and 
was obliged to escape for his life entered the capital on the 1 8th of 
with three or four rlionsand men*, the sa ne month . Sheik Veis fyho 
comprehending his own body- had set out from Tehran on the 
guard, to Tehran, while the muti- first news of his father *s death, and 
neers seized the military chief and travelled pcfct-haste, attended only 
marched southward. * by 

* These successes of Aali Mourad ’s arms were celebrated throughout Persia by 
files of extraordinary magnificence, particularly at Isfahan, where the rejoicings are 
described by an eye-witness, Monsieur de Fcrrieres-Sauvabccuf.— Memoires Politique* 
ct Geographies. T. 1 . p. 291 . • 
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by a few individuals of his house- 
hold, now arrived without precau- 
tion or suspicion, and found him- 
aeK a prisoner in chains, before 
he could recover* from# his first 
astonishment^ 

Jaffer at the same time seized 
all the other children, •and kin- 
dred of Aali, as well as other per- 
sons whom he judged adverse or 
dangerous; and, in th^beginning 
of March/assumed, like* the two 
last incumbents, the title of Vckil, 
or Liet| tenant-general of the king^ 
d^«PTbrsia. 

ifwarmy gf Jaffar was so much 
mcfejiumerous, than the revenue 
of th& State cotild provide for, that 
cfie soon began to find his means 
of payment very deficient*: this 
obliged )^m to have recourse to such 
expedients of personal severity, 
towards the richest of the nobles, 
and the # principal monied men of 
the metropolis, as led the sufferers 
to Invite Agha Mehmed Khaan, 
to come to their belief. He was 
now freed from all his enemies j 
and, as soon as he received the let- 
ters of the mai-con tents, put him- 
ielf in motion for Isfahan, with 
a force which was every day re- 
ceiving augmentations, Yrom the 
Wreck of the late contending ar- 
tnies, and reached that ‘city, on 
the 6th May, 1785: Jaffar had 
left it two days before, taking the 
' ioad of Shiraaz; he carried off 
1 With hl!h the sons of Aali Mourad 
whom betook tile customary pre- 
caution of reducing to a state of 
blindness. Mehmed did not long 
temaiu inactive at this place, for 
ou the 15th June find him 
engaged in an expedition, against 
the western provinces,. very impo- 
liticly conceived, and conducted 
With so little skill, that be was de- 
feated by the mountaineer inhabi- 
tants of tlife Loristan, and obliged 


to betake hjmself again to Tehran, 
of which turn in affairs Jaffar 
availed himself to return to Isfa- 
han the latter end of August. Tore- 
late the remaining eventsof ths war 
betweeg the two principal competi- 
tors, diversified only by the troubles 
prpduced by collateral rivals, would 
only be a repetition of tne scenes 
we have already so often had to de- 
scribe ; suffice it to say, that while 
Mehmed wa3 consolidating his 
pdtoer in the north, Jaffar * was 
not less intent upon mantaining 
obedience in the south, where 
he sdht his son, Loutf Aali, with 
a chosen body of cavalry. This 
•prince was then about thirty years 
of age, born with the hap- 
piest disposition, and trained to 
arms under Aafi Mourac^ While 
the son was thus actively and sue* 
cessfully employed, the father 
marched from Shiraaz in May, 
1738, with an army, not less than 
50 thousand men, towards Isfahan, 
which he entered, for the third 
time, on 21st October : Ala Kouli, 
who held it for his brother, Meh- 
med, to whom had always re- 
mained attached, having evacuated 
it some days previously, and taken, 
with his army, the rouce of Teran. 

At this conjuncture, Loutf Ali 
had just returned triumphant te 
Shiraaz, from his southern mis- 
sion, and had, on his arrival, expe- 
dited a courier toJaffar, demanding 
permission to come and join him, 
when he learnt that his father 
abandoned Isfahan, for the ih’rd 
time, and was actually on his vgay 
back to Shiraaz. 

In fact, Jaffar had left it preci- 
pitately on 2nd November, owing 
to a report that Ismuel Khaan, 
son of Soggiadi Khaan, a brother 
ef Kerrim (who died before the 
vekii) and bis own cousin g«r- 
sud, whom he had treated with 
violence 
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Violence and indignity to extort 
money, was approacmng with a 
considerable army, entrusted to 
him by Mehmed what gave rise 
to this rumour was Ismaefs having, 
in fact, tendered his serviced to the 
eunuch, with an oJFer ot serving 
his cousin Jaffar against whom 
he soujfht revenge for the outrages 
he had suffered at his hands. He 
had been received with distinction 
by Mehmed, and retained at his 
court, with promises of employ- 
ment^ but IVJehmed ever on the 
watch, to nip competition in the 
bud, instead of giving him the 
expected command, bad him sur- 
prised # at one of the numerous 
entertainments given to him by 
the courtiers, and put out his eyes. 
So th at, i n fact, Jaffar had run 
away troriT a phantom of his own 
imagination, or his conscience, and 
could not be prevailed upon, even 
when undeceived, either to return 
or to permit his son to carry into 
execution, the vigorous counsels 
he had not ceased to give his fa- 
ther, from the moment he had 
recovered his astonishment, at 
their meeting. Loutf Aali was 
sent back to finish what was left 
undone in the south, and Jaffar 
remained at 'Shiraaz, under a 
course of medical treatment, which 
some experiments he had been 
trying upon his constitution, 0 to 
counteract corpulency, rendered 
necessary. His own imprudence, 
in the first case, and the ignorance 
of his physicians in the second , 
had reduced him so low, that his 
life began to be despaired of, when 
his dissolution was unexpectedly 
accelerated by a conspiracy among 
some thirty princes, or nobles, de- 
tained as state prisoners o# hosta- 
ges, iu the interior of the palace, 
who, by means of a ladder, gained 
entrance to the royal apartment. 


and cut off his head, on the 22d Jan- 
uary, 1^89. The conspirators had, 
at (he same time, fbrmed intrigues 
and cabals in the city, where mea- 
sures w^re takhn so well, that on 
the signal given,by throwing Jaffa r's 
head from the palace terrace, the 
prirfdpat posts were surprised, and, 
togethej with the citadel, already 
in the hands of those in the 
secret, t^£ore the regent’* death 
even v&s known to the inhabi- 
tants of Shiraaz, by the lower 
glasses, of wnoro he waMO gene- 
ral regretted, having al^fety|pte- 
ferred emptying the poci&t of 
the rich to excessive taMtap of 
the poor. This, in fact^ Was the 
key to the conspiracy j the firH 
object* of which being thus ac- 
complished, the next wq§ to elect 
a new chief before the return of 
Loutf Aali, whose merit and po- 
pularity rendered him a stum- 
bling block to the designs of all 
pretenders to the throne. Seyd 
Mourad one# of the conspirators, 
was the one who, from having 
early taken his measures, and 
secured military support, forced, 
in some sort, the assembly of Ms 
associates to declare in bis favour. 
He was^ nephew of Aali Mourad 
and of Jaffer, the same whom 
Sheik \^i$ joined at F.om, in 1781, 
he wfcs afterwards, during the re- 
gency of his uncle, for three 
years governor of Pars - estan. 
When shortly after the^eath of • 
Aali Mourad, • Jaffar came to 
Shiraaz with the remains o£ Ms 
army, Seyd Mourad was unde- 1 
cided on the point of refusing 
him admittance ; nor aid be allow 
him to enter the city till he heard 
that Sheik Vets wa^ prisoner, and 
incapacitated from reigning. Jaf- 
far had dissembled his resent- 
ment, and even continued to treat 

his 
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his nephew with distinction till he 
ton ud a pretext for pla«ng him 
under confinement in the palace, 
about the month of April, 178/. 

, When lioutf Aah learnt the 
death of his father, and the means 
by which -it h5d been effected, he 
<juiued hi* army, where tnywpposed 
seme ramifications of the Conspi- 
racy might have reached, and 
went to Abousher ; where, by the 
good offices ot the ShetP^Nasser) 
of that place he soon collected the 
means of asserting his pi ©tensions 
as beiruto the deceased iegent. 
Counting more on the fidelity, than 
the n timber of his followers, he did 
not hesitate to march for Shiraaz 
with on 1? two thousand cavalry, and 
at the head of that small ltwce en- 
tered the city in defiance of the 
conspirators, on (jib May, I/ 89 , ti je 
people having declared openly toi 
him. Seyd Monrad, and all the 
others who like him had been ^ac- 
cessary to the itu rd.*r of Jatlar, 
were punished with^death : as for 
their less guilty accomplices, some 
had their eyes pat out, and the rest 
were “ bastonaded.” . 

- Sevd Mourad had called Agha 
Mehmed Khan to his help, and the 
latter was on his march for Sbnaaz 
wheat h^was informed of the re- 
entry of Loutf Aali Khan and the 
death of the conspirators* He 
had with hinajiis brothers, Jaftar- 
kouli and Ala-kouli. Moustafa 
• had bem blinded in the course of 
the preceding yea* aud Reza-kouli, 
who was confined in a castle of the 
Mazanderan, had. found means to 
escape and tpach the 1 ouran. 

LoutfA^i had made such good 
Use of his time in organizing his 
- *rmv, that Mehmed having reached 
the vicinity of Shiraaz, towards 'be 
latter end of June, Loutf Aau was 
iwty to # give him battle with a 


well appointed force, of 30 t^ousaoc^ 
men, by the 7th August, ] 7&9< 
Victory had almost declared for 
the iuster cause, when the defection 
of Loutf Aaii s left wing, under Mo* 
hammed* Khaan, produced such 
discouragement among the rest ot 
the troops, tlilit .they retreated - m 
disorder to the city, and Mehmed 
recovered from his fright, gained 
the day : nevertheless he was able 
to make so little impression on the 
place after 40 days attack,, that 
fearing a blockade, in his turn, from 
some intelligence he received, he 
evacuated - Ins camp on the 20th 
September, and retired to Tehran. 

Loutf Aali availed himsa’f of this 
•retreat to pursue and punish those 
who had so shamefully deserted 
him in the fieltf, and to make an 
attempt against Isfaban*bJ"surpiise: 
but being thwarted in the outset, by 
several untoward circumstances, lie 
was constrained to renounce that en- 
terprise for the present, and re- 
turned to Shiraaz, where he employ- 
ed the w inter in giving stability to 
Iiis government, by the restoration of 
order, and in endearing himself to 
the people, by remedying, as far 
as in hiiu laid, the evils which civil 
troubles had done to agriculture, 
and to the useful arts oflife. 

In the following spring, 179°* 
Mehmed repeated his customary 
amual visit to Isfahan, but did not 
attempt any thing against Shiraaz, 
and returned to Tehran, whither he 
contrived this year to inveigle Ins 
brother Jatfar-kouli, who had leu 
him iu a fit of ill humour and dis- 
gust, and having him in bis power, 
after a reconciliation, to all appear- 
ance the most complete, caused hint 
f >n taking leave, to be attacked by 
two grmed men and massacred 
before his eyes. 

Loutf Aali meanwhile baa not 
confined himself merely to the 

* formidable 
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reform of abused, and to the making had shewn less harshness towards 
good and wholesome laws for the rich sand powerful, and lowf 
the part of thekingdom he govern- timidity towards his enemy, ho 
ed ; but had prepared the means for would not have prepared calamities 
bringing the rest of Persia under for bis son, andtbereby prolonged 
his dominion. The" inhabitants of the troubles of his country : for the 
Isfahan especially, ashamed of the latter would undoubtedly have 
eunuch's yoke, waited with impati- destroyed *the ferocious* Mehraed, 
encc*for*the appearance of Lofitf and taifen rank amongst great men, 
Anh before their walls j but his that is to say, among the benefac- 
d p n ture from Shiraaz was the tors of mankind. 
fore. 1 miner of misfortunes that The j^an of this register not 
terminated with his life, TSbe admitting of graphic embellishment 
ambition of the person to whom or illustration, it is to be feared 
he entrusted the government, the tne reader, not; versed in 'oricfttal 
iucoAptancy of the multitude* and geography, will have been WiSied 
the treachery of those in whom he by the frequent repetition ofnames 
placed cihfidence, led to Mehmed's of places, without a clue td their 
gaining possession of his capital in relative positions/ Prior, therefore^ 
the course of the follow ing year, to entejftg on the reign with which 
and fin ally, to hi* person being de- we are about to concise this 
livered ilpflhhat implacable enemy, memoir, we will avail ourselves 
who, after pulling out his eyes, only of this natural pause in the histori- 
prolonged his life to add insult to cal part of our work to give thp 
cruelty. t , reader a bird’s-eye view or the ter* 

Mehmed returned to Tehran in ritorial division of certain countries, 
September, 1703, dragging his pri- which will he more frequently 
soner after him to adorn his tri-* named in the following pages, 
umph, exposing him thoughout his than heretofore ; countries more 
progress to the curious gaze of the celebrated than known, 
populace ; and in the course of the The space comprised between 
winter put him to death, with such the Euxine and Caspian seas is 
of his relatives as shared his cap- divided into divers states or pro* 
tivity. vinces, which either belong to, or 

Thus perished in the Rower of depend en, Persia, Russia, ortho 
bis age a prince of whom Persia Othmafo porte respectively. Min* 
still deplores the misfortunes, atfd grelia* and Gurielf, on the Black 
will long continue to regret the sea, as well as JmmerettaJ am 
loss. If Jaflar had lived a few governed by princes, ndfbinally 
years longer j and above all, if he tributaries to Tuikey. Dagh-estan, 

Tabesseran, 

* Mingrcl, or Minirelia, it situated* between the riven Kodours f C*ro*J% Ind 
Rionehf (rhasiij, the first parting it from the Abarian country, and the other from 
Iraroerella. It is about too mites long, by 60 mites broad. ( Chardin?} 

f Guncl is a maritime district, extending from the river Rioosh to the Otbman „ 
male of Ganich. fibidj # # 

t Jmmeretts, the Iberia of the ancients, in s6 miles long by 60 miles broad t it 
contains three castles, viz. Scandcr on the side of a valley, and two on Caucasus, which 
are Regia and Scorgia. The fort of Cotatis, on the Riooeh, oatc belonged to this 
jurisdiction, but now to the Turk*, (ibid ) 

Vql. 10. C 
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Tgb<?f|ieran^ Shirvan, Moghan, and 
fehillan, all 6p tie wettejp coast of 
(he Caspian, form part of Persia, and 
^re governed by kbaans. Ghiorgi- 
Wan* in the cemrg, was>'up to the 
year l?83, under a Czar* (prince) 
fejm&d the aas*al of Persia. To 
the" north are the Abbazes,f and 
the? Cherkez,} contigudbs to the 
river Koubhti, who from their 
strong defensive position, amidst 
the fastnesses of MoAik Kabkas, 
(Caucasus) have generally main- 
tained a great degree of indepen- 


dence, both of Russia and Tnrkey, 
measuring* their submission to 
either, by the circumstances of 
their particular interests during 
peace, or by the balance of mili- 
tary preponderance during war. 
To the south isErmeni, (Arme- 
nia,) that paft of which extend- 
ing from Trebizond, into the in- 
terior, as far as, and compre- 
hending the fortified cities of Kars 
and Ackalzikkeh,§ belongs to (be 
Po^te,|j and is administered by 
Turkish Pashas.^ 


* This is the Georgia of European writers in reneral ; the Russians call this 
country Grusmia ; but the native* cali themsmes Carthueli. The Eijropean 
appellation is credibly derived from the greek Geurgei, i. e. ‘‘labourers of the 
earth.’* . 

^ f The coast of the Abbazes, (denominated in some old maps, Abqas) has one 
*n>rtificd town called Anna pa* (lately taken by the Russians from the Turks) 
standing on a promontary at th£ entrance of a bay which offers temporary ancho- 
rage to flipping, and two indiffeient harbours more to the sgtttqja— 4, named 
Sa^hudjakanc Glielindjik. 

f The Cherkcz are the people we chuse to call Circassians ; they were named 
by the ancients Zcgaatu, or mountaineers; Pomponiut-Mela calls them Saiga- 
cians. « 

Shiraa? is about five days journey by caravan, from its sea port Abou-sher ; 
it is the capital of the province of Fawstan, and stands in an extensive and fer- 
tile plam;,it is a walled town, and contains a numerous and active population; 
it has been celebrated for the manufactory of glass, and its wine is renowned 
through the East The writer has drunk of it, so far distant from the place of 
its growthas is Constantinople. Niebuhr relates of its climate, that in the night 
of 2d arch, 1765, if froze so sharply, that the waters had ice on them, m the 
morning as thick as the back of a knife 

§ This Turkish frontier fortress, is 5 leagues from the river Kur, or Kour, 

{CyW - ) . . « 

| As correctness is desirable, it may not be amiss to make a short pause at 
these^WofllB, which have been unaccountably naturalized amongst us, with what 
propriety, or fromwhat necessity, the reader will judge. Porte is French for 
tojfti, a gate or entrance, a frequent oriental figure of speech to express a dwel- 
lijfcg At Constantinople it i$ used to describe the official residence ol the Grand 
Vizier, under whose roof most of the offices of government are collected, some- 
thing 1i|g£ as at Somersethouse, and where the several Ministers of (State are in 
daily attendance , Hence it is applied in diplomatic language to the govern- 
ment at large; in wfiich sense it is employed in the text to distinguish thepoficy 
of the Ministry, from the feeling of the Court. Qmanli is the vernacular desig- 
nation of the nation, we calf “ Turks,” who never use that app. Hatton amongst 
themselves, but as a term of reproach generally applied to, or descriptive of, per- 
*ons whose manner* are rustic or boorish 

J The Turkish term Pyshn, is formed of two Persian words fa-sha, which ver- 
bally means viceroy : every Pasha of the hist class, denoted by the insignia of threc- 
horee-taiis, carried before him on a match, or fixed at his quarter, is in fact a Pemir 
(iictfafiy *wa*im but tbx Vonm r, ?a>ba t it the tustomasy tide, which in Turkey 
always^ follows the name, with the soks- except ion of Princes of the Blood, in con- 
t&jtsbnction tb Princesses, the title Bouhamt (.Sultan) being common to both. 
Tbas they say, StUtaan tvLhmood, but flofldijeh Sulwn. The term Sultana is a 
non-entity, and its vulgar application to the female paitncrsof the Imperial couch 
an abturchtyi they are styled Kaddin . 
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Russia, which ever since the reign 
of Peter L had adopted the exten- 
sion of its already vast territory, 
as a system, after successively 
uniting all the countries, situated 
bet weed the sea of Azo \\Palus 
Moeotis) and the iftouth of the 
Volga, # advanced her frontiers 
to the roots of Caucasus ; but till 
the reign of the Persian ruler, 
now under consideration, had not 
formed permanent establishments 
beyond the rivet Terrek, wlfich 
flow* into the Caspian, about one 
hundred miles from Derbend. 
But her system on this side, deceiv- 
ed conylete developemenr by the 
convention concluded on 2iU> 
July, 1783 , between Catherine 11 . 
and Heraclius, consisting of 13" 
articles. nig^ied^on the pail of Rus- 
sia, by Princes, Paul Pattern kin, 
(Potemkin) and Ivvan, (John) 
Bagration; and on that ofGeo.gia 
by Garsewan - Chawts - Chaadscf. 
The principal stipulations of which 
document were, the renunciation 
by the Czar , (Hcaadias-TeiinotW 
rasbvitch) of Katduel and Racket, 
(for so is the prince of Georgia 
styled in the text) of all depend- 
ence upon Persia, declaring that 
he acknowledged no earthly power 
superior to himself, save and ex- 
cept the imperial throne of Rus- 
sia. in return for which tjpat 
power guaranteed the integrity of 
his actual and tmure possessions, 
as well as the hereditary succes- 
sion to the principality, reserving, 
however, a right of investiture, 
tiie ceremonial of which is de- 
tailed in the treaty. Diplomatic; 
commercial and fiscal arrangements 
form the rest ot this state paper, 
which appears, notwithstanding its 
importance, to have occupied little 
of the attention of the Western 
world. It, however, was the seal 
of Russian supremacy in the East. 


It was concluded four years after 
the deatfi of Kerim Khan, at a 
time when the different j*retenders 
to the Persian government, while 
making yar amongst themselves, 
were creating the pauses for col- 
lision with Russia, sooner or later. 
Perhaps the larter speculated on a 
dismemberment of the kingdom j 
but if so, in that she erred, for the 
year l/9^#found Agha Mehmed 
Khaan, «ole and absolute master 
of Persia, and at the head Of a 
considerable and warlike army. 

His first political measure, after 
destroying Loutf-Aali, and after 
the submission of the South, wafc 
to summon Heraciius as a feuda- 
tory to his couft, with the regulate 
triuute* due to the state, and cus- 
tomary presents to the Niyereign, 
and to icceive his feimaan (edict) 
of invest iture. The latter desi- 
rous to gain time, gave evasive 
answers and it was not till a pe- 
remptory command, that he made 
a cdtcgoiicirf^declaration Of the 
new relations subsisting -with Rus- 
sia. 

This refusal determined Meh- 
med to rmintain the rights of the 
crown he had usurped by force 
of arms* In the autumn of ,1794, 
he had ordered all tha» Khans, 
chiefs and tribes, to meet him with 
their contingents of troops at Teh- 
ran, before the end of winter, 
which was punctually obeyed. Bi 
April, 1 7 - 95 , he reviewed tms force, 
amounting to tifbre than four-score 
thousand men, and marche^ at 
their head to Kashin, leaving his 
nephew, Babb3 Khaaty son dr his 
eldest brother Hussein Kkaan, in 
the principal government of the 
Squihem provinces* 

When be got to Ardebil, fed 
formed his army into three divi- 
sions, The first was sent into the 
Meghan, 
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Moghan, Shirvau,and Dagh-estan * Khaans of Errivan and Chutche 
The second was orderec&to march to reason j * they soon entered into 
on Errivan, thither, on the first capitulations, by which the Geor- 
appearances of hostility, the son gian prince was allowed to return 
of HeracJius bad ^)een sent with home a fjpr engaging for his father’s 
a considerable force. The third, renawil^ of obedience and fidelity, 
under the .personal command of Tho object of the campaign thus 
Mehmed, moved again st*Chutche, obtained, Mehmed reformed part 
(or Chess) a city of the upper ofllis army, and removed to Teh- 
Armenia, strongly situateS on an ran for tire winter, 
eminence, 30 leagues # .from, the Hcracltus had not neglected on 
river Araxes. It was n^jd by a the burst of the tempest, to claim 
Khaan, named Ibrahim, who, in the* stipulated succours of Russia, 
the hope of succour from Georgia* through the medium of the go- 
opposed a resistance, which was so governor - general of Caucasus, 
little expected by the assailant, named Goudovitch; but that offi- 
that not being piovided with bat- cer, not conceiving the danger so 
tering artillery and the other requi- imminent as represented, had ,not 
jpjtes for a siege, he merely left a judged it necessary to move, and 
sufficient force to mask th§.place, had even beentdiiatory in making 
and proceeded to join and rein- his report to St. Petersbijigh. Rut 
force tl?e second division which the empress Catherine was no 
had also met with a check at sooner informed of what had hap- 
Errivan. The defenders of Errivan pened, than she directed a general, 
did not/ however, wait for. his natseo Savchif, who commanded 
arrival before the city, hut sallied a small corps of troops on the fron- 
forth to meet him* in. the field, tiers, to advance and occupy Der- 
where Mebmed, after a display of bend, without loss of time. Her 
valour worthy of a better name, orders were followed, bur the place, 
gained a decisive victory, esta- too strong for a coup-de-maiu , not 
Elished a strict blockade of Erivan, yielding to a summons, and the 
joined the first division of his army season being too far advanced for 
at Candjea, and moved ith such regular operations, the winter pas- 
rapi^ty towards Teflis, that Hera- sed without further hostilities on 
dins, who did not expect *tbat the either side. During this season, 
capital would be approached till general count Valerian Zoubof, 
after the fall jof the two cities (bfother to the empress's last 
already named, abandoned his rest- favourite) was charged to assemble 
« dence, Wired to Kacket, and Meh- the whole disposable force of the 
nWd entered thw metropolis of frontier, and act offensively. The 
Georgia without resistance, in campaign opened in April, 1 796, 
October, 1795, after levying a by the army, about 35 thousand 
heavy contribution on the coun- strong, passing the Tenek, attack- 
try, causing*the death of numbers, ing and taking Derbend, and ad* 
and making fifteen thousand of the vauctng by tb e-sea shore as far at 
4 Inhabitants slaves, dismantling the Backow, while a ffotilla, with four 
the castle, &c.*the invader retired, thousand troops on board, kept pace 
The example of Teflis brought the with them. 

X’, . r 

rootmtamj JUtaan, country or l^sri, tantamount to tie wall knowa 
trictof Scotland-** The Htghiaads.” 
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General Zoubof met with hardly Khoraijen, which, it will be recol- 
anything that deserves the name lecied, was, in 1752 , erected into 
of resistance $ and having occupied an independent sovereignty, for 
Backow without disturbing the in- Sharokb. He was bent upon in- 
habitant* * 9 finding the *hpalth of pelling*from thence the deacen- 
his army materially affected by the dants of ^Naddir, Whose right* to 
summer heats neat the sea, re- his throne he was not ignorant of ; 
moved* in June, to a more ,aalu- but it # seems surprising that he 
brious situation, ten or twelve should! after giving such umbrage 
leagues in the interior, being a to Ru&ssia", as he must have been 
cool valley, near the sources of well awftfe his ravaging Georgia 
the Atchai, a rivulet which flows would # do, chose this moment for 
into the Caspian, twelve leagues intestine war. 1 

north-west of Backow. ‘ Whatever were bis motives of 

He remained in this camp till conduct in this particular, as soon 
August, when be advanced to as the troops, to whom he had 
Shamq£i, (the old) where he pas- given leave of absence till the 
sed the remainder of the unhealthy month of March, had rejoined 
season till October: he then broke their colours, he took his way m 
up, and emerging*from the moun- Mazinderan, about the same time 
tains, .suddenly appearing before that the Russians passed the Ter- 
New Shamaki, situated five or six rek : and after a short stay, for re 4 
leagues from the other, the Persiau freshment and supplies, at Astra- 
commander fled, and the Russians bad, he marched strait to hfeshed, 
entered the place. * where Sharokh was still living. 

From hence General Zoubof de- This prince Ijpd been a quiet wit- 
tached a corps, under Lieutenant- ness to all the revolutions of Per- 
general Korsakof, to take CandjeS, sia for more than forty years, satis- 
and ascending the river Kur, as far fied with maintaining the tranquil- 
as Teflis, to occupy the whole of lity of his dominions, which he 
Georgia. The main army mov- governed by means of his eldest 
ing southward, after passing the son. TJie appearance of Mehmed 
river about twelve leagues from left him no doubt as to his deigns; 
its mouth, found itself, at the be- and being unfit for resisflhee him- 
ginning of winter, in the Moghan, self, h® contented himself with 
and encamped nearly at the ^ppt advising his sons to provide for 
where Naddir was proclaimed Shah their own safety, # and went forth 
of Persia, by the deputies of the to receive the invader wit^sultabie 9 
nation, in 1735* It was here de- presents* He^ perhaps, flattered 
termined to await the return of himself that the usurper would re- 
spring | when, in the month of spect in him the grand-son of Nad- 
December, the general received dir, raised to the supreme dignity, 
the news of Catherine's death, and by the act of the people* that be 
orders to retreat, which was done in would have for him the same 
good order, and unmolested. regard that had been shewn by 

During this campaign of the Kanim Khan, regent of Persia# 
Russians, Mehmed was m the by Ahmed,* king of Kandahar j 

by 

• In the year *7, an »wy of Afghans, froa Kandahar, invaded the northern 
province* of the ' "jul’s empire, under the command of Ahmed, tbft AkdaHi % 
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by Temour Shah, his* son ^ # by the 
sovereigns .qf llalkh, Bokharra, and 
Sammarkand; and by the Afghan* 
p«oce reigning at «Herat : but 
Sha’^jkh seems not to havefcnown 
that there is nothing sacred for one 
tormented by ambition and ava- 
rice. • 

\ Mehraed received him at first 
with' princely courtesy, accepted 
his presents, merely asked%upplies 
for his army, and accompanild him 
to Meshed. 

But here the scene changed. — 
The etmuch lodged himself in the 
royal palace, where he constituted 
its blind master a prisoner, de- 
ipanded the seal of state, and the 
siffrender of all his treasure. t Sha- 
rokh laid aside the ensigns of his 
dignity, aCd put Mehmed in pos- 
session of all the riches of the 
crown 5 but was unwilling to de- 
prive his childrfen of the last re- 
source they possessed in his private 
property, which he therefore con- 
cealed. Mehmed, persuaded that 
some remnant of the wealth 6f 
Hindustan must remain in the 
hands of the conqueror’s heir, 
was transported to rage, and pro- 
cessed to enforce entire con^pliance 
by subjecting hifr captive to the 
punishmdW of the baston^de on 
his feet, and to the torture of burn- 
ing with red-hot irons on other 
parts of the body. This obtained 
Jthe deshed disclosure, and Meh- 
med seized the whole. 

Afters this barbarity, and ex- 
liausflipg the province by the wants 
of his army, he left Meshed, in 
August, to life care of a strong 


garrison, an<V returned to Mazen-* 
deran, tnking the hapless Sharokh 
away with him * The autumnal 
season in that province, is marked 
by, the diseases incidental to mar- 
shy situations by the sea $ the army 
suffered exceedingly from sickness, 
and $]?arokh was included in the 
mortality. He was advanced in 
years, (being born in 1733,) and 
had left Meshed as an invalid, 
dragged? from his bed, where be 
was confined, in ,a crippled state, 
•to a litter, which was the only con- 
veyance he was fit for. In the en- 
virons if Astr-abad, be was at- 
tacked by violent internal ^pains, 
a Ud carried off in a few hours $ 
but whether by the dysentery pre- 
valent in the artny, by the con- 
sequences of the usage b^JUad pre- 
viously undergone, or by more ac- 
tive means, is not for us to deter- 
mine. 

Mfchrned entered Tehran on the 
20th of September : in the month 
of March, he quitted it to march 
a Second time upon Teflis, and re- 
take Backow and Derbend, which 
the Russians, in evacuating their 
other conquests, shewed a dispo- 
sition to keep. His army was in 
superior order, and was encamped 
near Chutche. ready to enter upon 
its operations with every prospect 
of complete success, when its pro* ) 
gress was arrested by an unfore- 
seen event. 

On the 14th of May, 1797* at 
the point of day, Mehmed passed 
from the tent in which he slept to 
another beside it, where he passed 
the day, and transacted business yt 

and 


SO Called frdm hisjribe. Tbit man wai treasurer to Nadir Shah, when assassinated on 
tbe&hof June, 1747* in Persia ; on whVch event he v*nt off with all the treasure. under 
bis care, arid in fes* thaosix months Published himself in the sovereignty of all the " 
province* of HindoMAn, ceded to the Persians in 1739, and of as larjie a territory 
On the other side of the mountains. Orme*s History of the Military Transactions 
tftbe British Nation in Iniostem, from tbeyearhy^ VoL L p* laa. 
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and into which accesr was per*, 
mitted only to his domestics/ 
the mi aster of state, and to gene* 
ral officers. After the Namaax, 
(a prayer, the recital pf which, 
five times a day, is a strict precept 
of Islamism,) be # callea for his 
Nurghil ,^ an utensil for smoking 
tobaccft, like the Indian titiokaj 
There happened that day to be in 
waiting only one of the two atten- 
dants usually about his person, and 
this inan, while the king's frauds 
were employed in receiving and 
adjusting the Narghil , plunged a 
dagger twice in his bosomy which 
killed him without his uttering a 
cry. * • 

The motive* of this assassin, 
named Pitch Heamet, were ac- 
counted for by his having had a 
brother "p8t tb death, the year be- 
fore; by the king’s order, upon 
some unjust accusation, and his 
having been himself threatened 
with a similar fate, in a moment 
of irritation, for some venial fault 
the day before. But a more cef- 
tain explanation is to be found in 
the conduct of Saddek Khaan, one 
of the generals of the army, who 
had access to the royal tent, who 
entered it immediately after the 
murder, who favoured the evasion 
of the murderer, who took the 
king’s treasure in his custody, and 
who, shortly after the deed, came 
forth, furnished with an order, 
under the privy seal, for his im- 
mediately marching with the ten 
thousand men under his di- 
rect command, upon a detached 
service. 

Saddek Khaan rightly judged 
that, as soon as the king’s death 
was known, his army, deprived 

its head, without provisions or 


money (he having abstracted" the 
militar^ chest) wpuld be' disor- 
ganized, and that most of r the 
malcontents would follow him* 
as was^he cask 

In fact, before & year expired, 
this ill-fated country was disputed 
by no less than four principal pre- 
tenderj, viz. — " „ 

Saddek Khaan, who went to 
Tavris, quitting the army, and 
soon Iftcame master of all the 
Adebbiujan, 

> Ala-kouli Khaan, Mehmed’s bro- 
ther, who formed a party at Isfa- 
han, and in the Mazanderan. 

Mohammed Khaan, son of Lekki 
Khaan, the same who abandoned 
Loutf-Aali Khaan, at the point %f 
victo«$ over Mehmed. He had 
raised some soldiers ajaong the 
Arabs, in the Loristan, and had 
marched upon Shiraaz, but could 
not make himself master of the 
city. ’ 

And, lastly, Babba Khaan, who 
was, as has tfeen stated, governor 
of Shiraaz. At the first new*of 
his uncle s death, be had flown to 
Tehran, where the bulk of his 
treasure was deposited, and there 
caused himself to be^ recognized 
regent, leaving his brother Kut- 
chouk Khaan at Shiraae? *ith a 
force competent to overawe the 
South*. 

Between these pretenders, hap- 
pily for Persia, he who fixed the 
inclination of the people, he who * 
was, in fact, mdfct worthy to reign, 
was called to fill the throne. # * 
Babba Khaan, master of the pe- 
cuniary means, of th% majority of 
the army, ?nd of the three capital 
cities of the kingdom, carried the 
day. Sedfjek Khaag entered into 
negotiation. Ala-kouli was de- 
serted. 
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aerted, captured, and subjected to justice, while our own courtship at 
the inhuman and disgusting pm- his amity is to mean proof of ips 
caution we have so often i elated, energy. 

tifl the reader must be as wearied Russia would enter into no sti* 
ii the writer with th£ repetjjion, of pulations with the new monarch, 
loss of sight, being a disqualification so that the war cannot be said to 
for the Kingly office, be at an* end; and a remaining 

In J 798, Babba Khaan |ook the brother of tke # eunuch *8 is under- 
regal surname of Fettah Aali. He stoo&* still to be a refugee^ that 
seems to have governed Persia with country. 
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BENGAL.,*' 

Occurrences fgr June, 1807* 

June 2 ~On Sunday list was meat bad required a British subject 
launched, from Mr. White’s build- to be delivered up, in order mat 
ing slip at Howrah, opposite to he might be put to death, to 
Calcutta, the new ship intended atone for the blood of the deceasH 
for captain Hugh Reid. This fine ChinAe. Ibis requisition, under 
specimen of Calcutta naval archi- the particular circumstpflps of die 
tectum, ’iRadfe her debut under the case, being opposed, the Chinese 
tiame of the 11 Providence.** Her government had put a stop to all 
entree into the Hooghley, afforded trade with the honourable compa- 
a grand spectacle. The length of ny’s supra cargoes and their ships, * 
her ways being considerable, and until the offender be delivered up* 
die descent gradual, she glided This order waft rigorously observed* 
along with an impetuosity rapidly > Tl>e affray, and unfortunate conse- 
- increasing, till she triumphantly quenceof it, are said to have origina- 
floated on the stream. ted in the following circumstances: 1 

June 3.— Within the last eigh- . A party of 30 or 40 seamen^ 
teen or twenty years, two famines from the Neptune ItKliaroan, befog 
have occurred at Bombay, and otic on lealfc qf absence, at Gapton, 
Upon the Coromandel const, beside in the beginning of Marcforetftmced 
the present. The number of lives to havd a scuffle with a number of 
saved, in consequence of the esta- Chinese, in which several blows ' 
blishment of the British empht in were exchanged ? the Chinese, , 
India, and the measures thence finding they were overmatched bf 
Bowing, in these four occasions of the tar*, precipitately fttreafod,* 
dearth, tptty, on the most moderate threatening toteturo on- the fol-. 
computation, be rated at two nyl- lowing morning, with reinfgroe- 
lions of souls. meats suthcient to ensure the limt 

, liipe 8.— ‘Intelligence, fyas been chastisement of the English seamen* 

* deceived, which state* that a serious Accordingly, early next morn* ^ 
^misunders^ ari- ing, a mob of Chinese, amOOltf- 

*en at China, between a party of ing to ^etween 4/ro, and three 
^Bngli^h* seanien iimd a huAber of Uu^aod, as^mbled, opposi te 
Chinese, in which 'one bf the latter the factory, occupied: day capfofo 
unfortunately lost his life $ and, in Buchanan, of. the Neptune, The 
consequence, the Chinese govern- Chinese proved , turbulent, throw? 

. Foi^ 9* t* 
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ing stones and brick-bats, and 
endeavouring to force ibl gate, 
Which was prudently jkept shut, 
and no person was ahowed to quit 
the factory. In the nope that the 
mob would quietly disperse in the 
evening or daring the night. 

In this expectation they were dis- 
* appointed, The blockade wag main- 
tained during the whole night ; and 
there was no appearance nm i day of 
its being withdrawn. The tfcsieged 
beginning to suffer much incon- 
venience, from their intercourse 
with the town and neighbour- 
ing factories being cut off, it was 
proposed to arm the seamen with 
common walking sticks, to open 
dfe gate, and to make a sally upon 
the Chinese, in order to dilperse 
them. * 4$ no serious danger could 
be apprehended to either party 
from this experiment, matters were 
arranged accordingly ; the gate 
wait opened, and the sailors charged 
with such sudden impetuosity, 
that the Chinese u%re instantly 
put to Right, in all directions * 
many of them gained the river, 
'and. some of those, in running 
oyer the stones, in front of the 
factories, towards the beach, fell, 
and were braised — otheA were 
beat diktat by the blows from the 
seamen } but there were no bounds 
given cm either side that, at the 
time Of the occurrence, occasioned 
my alarm or apprehension . The 
< mpb dispersed and all appeared to 
be quiet. Most « unexpectedly, 
however, one of the wounded Chi- 
msedied oh the following day; this 
man had recqwed a wound on the 
^ head,he walked home to his family. 
mi made no complaint that couta 
occasion any alarm fbrjhis Iife c j 
nevettbeJets he died on the easu- 
itigjetening* 

>TK* event occasiohed much 

wa&kimuj bat as the circum- 


stances of theoase were generally 
known, it was thought, notwith- 
standing the rigour of the Chinese 
laws, in cases of homicide, that 
the mattqr would v be arranged 
without difficulty or inconvenience. 
It proved otherwise. In the course 
of a* few days after the accident, 
a forfnal and peremptory demand 
was sent in from the Chinese go- 
vernment to the company’s supra- 
cargoes, requiring the person who 
committed the deed should be 
given up. In reply to this requisition 
it was urged, that it was impos- 
sible tw determine by whom tho 
deceased had been wounded : that 
as several others. Chined, had 
at the same time been wounded, 
and in the samp* manner, no evi- 
dence existed that could fix, upon 
any individual the fict'oT having 
wounded the deceased, more par- 
ticularly as the body had not been 
produced j and consequently, that 
there was no ground upon which 
the offender could be ascertained, 
and if any man were delivered up, 
he must' be taken at random ; and 
thus the innocent, equally with 
the guilty, would be subjected to 
the chance of punishment 

It was in vain to offer any 
argument to the Chinese govern- 
ment. They continued immove- 
able •, and an order was issued 
interdicting ail trade and intercourse 
with the ^company’s ships, with 
the denunciation of' severe penalties 
against its non-observance. Mow- 
qqp, a highly respectable and opu- 
lent inhabitant of Canton, acting as 
security merchant of the Neptune, 
was put tinder an arrest, and his 
property placed under seal, by 
order of the Hoppoa. This no- 
ibrtunafe man had at length beat 
compelled to sign an undertaking 
to deliver Up the offender,, befhsp} 
the expiration of ten day*, and in 

th$ 
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the even! of failure In that con- 
dition, it tfat dreaded that both 
his' life and his property would be 
sacrificed # 

The latter fleet, intended for 
dispatch to European inarch, or 
early In April, was necessarily 
detaidefl in consequence* •The 
supra-cargoes had made a propo- 
sition to allow all the remaining 
Indiamen to complete their cargoes, 
and to sail, with the exception of 
the Neptune, which it was pro- 
posed should be detained at Wham- 
poa until the adjustment qf the 
differences. 

Mr. Mobarts, one of the honour- 
able company's supra-cargoes, was 
to proceed to Pekii^ in the expec- 
tation of obtaining the interpo- 
sition Of the Emperor, in the ad- 
justment of the matter in dis- 
pute. 

Calcutta, June 10.— The^rst 
half yearly sessions of Oyer and 
Terminer,and general gaol delivery, 
was held at the new cqurt-hous^ 
before the honourable the judges of 
the supreme court. The charge to 
the grand jury was delivered by 
the honourable Sir William Bur- 
roughs, bart. who enumerated the 
offences in the calendar, and 
pointed out, in a perspicuous man- 
ner, the law as applied to each 
case, for the guidance of the gnfnd 
jury in the execution of their duty. 
Sir William particularly coropli- 
- mented the vigilance of the magis- 
tracy of this extensive, populous, 
and flourishing city. ® 

Collypersaud Hattetjie, and 
Ramconny Gbose, were first put 
to the bar, and tried tor uttering a 
treasury bill, knowing the same to 
be forget!. « 

Modert^ Mohun Sell, the first 
evidence examined on the part’ of 
the prosecution, stated, that he was 
gomastah to £o wanny Sing > \ti at 


on the Evening of the 8th October 
last, the primmer* came to,hi* era-%7 
pi oyer’s shnpf^ld addressing them- 
selves tP hint (the witness), said 
they wished to negotiate a treasury 
bill for two thousand five hundred 
sicca rupees $ on being questioned 
as to whom the bill belonged, they 
asserted it to be the property of a 
colonel in. the fort, who was In 
immediate want of ^sh, 4 which 
was the reason of the*. ^ /ding at 
Jthat hour. 

Moden Mohun Seil not being 
able to read the bill himself, sent 
it by one of the people belonging 
to the shop, to another podar, to 
get it read $ the first person it watt 
taken Jb, could not accomplish that 
object, it was, therefore ^brought 
back- witlva message accordingly— 
and afterwards with the assent, and 
even recommendation of the pri- 
soners, the bill was sent to another 
podar fully versed in the nature o£ 
securities of lhat description, by 
\qhom it was pronounced *■ to be a 
fabricated bill, as appeared from 
the glaring circumstance of* the « 
principal sum of the bill being 
made for 2,500 rupees, whereas, 
the rat^ of interest specified in 
print, f in the body of thejfill,- was 
only nine pice per diem, (the daily 
interest on 250 rupees only) — Uho 
prisoners* on being •thus detected, 
were unable to substantiate their, 
account of the proprietqPof thy # 
bill, or to give any satisfactory 
information whatever, how t£ey 
obtained it. , On being threatened 
to be put into custody, they im- 
plored forgiveness, but were, how- 
ever, with 'the bill, ‘ immediately 
delivered over to tip charge of a 
tafthadhar* -—on cross examinafion^ 
the witness said, he did not see 
any person come tp the shop with 
the prisoners. 

' The officer, of government 
t B 4 escluiivelf 
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jtfffiltwively signed the treasury bills, 
itjthe period the bill in question 
. vtfas dated, viz. jjfigjTof April, 
1806, deposed, tbTfne signatures 
upon the biJl purporting Kj be re- 
spectively theirt, were not of their 
band writing; and they severally, 
by sorhe other particular* circum- 
stance^,* clearly proved {he* bill to 
be a false one. 

The prisoners set up # defence, 
endeavouring to shew, tltat they 
had only acted as brokers, (one 
of them being in that profession)* 
in the transaction, the bill having 
been delivered to them by one 
Ramjoy Sidgar, for negotiation, 
.and who had accompanied them 
on the occasion, but did noj enter 
the shop; that another, Du loll, 
also weflt with them, and who 
settled the terms of discount, wit h 
Moden Mohun Soil. — No proof 
whatever. was adduced in support 
of any part of the defence, and the 
jury, after a f&w minutes consul- 
tation, gave their verdict, pro- 
nouncing both the prisoners- 2 - 
Guilty. 

S»r W. Burroughs observed, that 
during his residence here, a period 
of seventeen years, the present 
was the first offence for forgery in 
print ,^"Which had come before the 
Court — His lordship also ‘npticed, 

(as did the learned counsel in 
opening the prosecution,) that the 
attemj^of the prisoners was of the 
most bungling* nature, especially 
from the palpable difference in the 
specific rate of interest, and as 
evidently widely differing in seve- 
ral other particulars in the impres- 
sion contrasted with thgt of a real 
treasury bill, , 

J^athias Ferroa, alky Mathgw 
Ferroar; a native Portuguese, cap- 
tain’s cook of the ship Althea, 

Vas indicted for an assault, com- 
mitted on the 1 6th of April last. 
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on board the said ship, on her 
voyage from Bencoolen to Bengal j 
upon the body of Ally Mahomed, 
a mussulman boy, about five or 
six year* of age, by running an iron 
instrument up the rectum of the v 
boy, which produced a mortal 
woftyd, of which he languished 
and died in the course of a few 
hours. 

The whole of the evidence being 
gone through, and the prisoner 
urging nothing material in his de- 
duce, the jury retired, and after a 
short absence returned with a ver- 
dict — *Not guilty of murder — guilty 
of manslaughter. # 

• The honourable (he chief justice 
informed the prisoner, that incon- 
sequence of hi5 having been pu- 
nished on board the # s£jp, on ac- 
count of the offence which he 
stood convicted, the court would 
exempt him from being burnt in 
the* hand, winch otherwise would 
form a part of the sentence to be 
passed upon him. 

• Andrew* de Silva, (a native of 
Manilla,) was next tried, for the 
wilful murder of Bunnoo Maria, a 
native woman, by stabbing her in 
the breast with a knife; from the 
wound occasioned by which she 
almost instantly expired. The crime 
was perpetrated in the evening of 
th$ 24th Phagoon last, in the 
dwelling house of the deceased, 
situated at Cinhmun Lane, in Cal- 
cutta. 

From the evidence adduced on 
the trial, it did not appear that any 
provocation was given by the de- 
ceased, to excite the prisoner to 
the commission of the foul deed, 
which was 'fully proved against 
hiin, without the slightest contra- 
diction; the prisoner urged no- 
thing in his defenoe. The jury 
pronounced him —guilty. 

The honourable the thief justice 
t hen 
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then proceeded to pronounce the 
awful sentence of the law against 
the prisoner, and earnestly recom- 
mended him to devote the very 
%hort time left him to eycut »n this 
world iu imploring forgiveness of 
th$ Almighty. * 

Thg execution took place 00 Sa- 
turday afternoon, at the usual .spot. 

June 12. — Captain Webster 
reached Calcutta, with the un- 
pleasant accounts of the loss of the 
brig Helena, late under his Com- 
mand, at the back of Skiugor* 
Sand : the crew saved, except two, 
who are missing. # 

Cajjfain Webster gives an ac- 
count of his having seen part of the 
wreck of another vessel, near the 
place where the Helena was lost, 
but could not ascertain what she 
had beenT"the natives however 
related, that several of her crew 
had been devoured by tigers, and 
others had proceeded up an adjacent 
river. 

Fort William, June 3 8. — 
The honourable * the> governor- 
general in council has received the 
melancholy intelligence of the 
decease of colonel John Collins, * 
late resident at Lucknow, on the 
morning of the 1 1th instant. 

, The public and private virtues 
which distinguished the character 
of the late colonel Collins, and 
his long and eminent public* ser- 
vices, have rendered his decease 
a subject of deep regret and con- 
cern to the governor-general in 
council, and have placed the Ipte 
colonel Collins among the number 
of those esteemed and lamented 
officers wbose abilities and exer- 
tions have contributed to the honour 
and prosperity of the British go- ** 
vemment in India, an £ whose 
memory is endeared to it by the 
obligations of public respect, pub- 
lic gratitude, and public applause. 


The* body of the late resident 
was interred on the evening of the 
11th instant, with the military 
honours due£’ to his rank, and 
minute guns, answering to the 
years of the deceased, were fired 
as a testimony of respect to the 
station • which he so ably and 
honourably filled. 

His excellency the nabob vizier, 
in manifestation of his high regard 
for t Inflate colonel Collins, and in 
honour to his memory, appointed 
one of his excellency's sons to 
attend the funeral procession, and 
prohibited the beating of his excel-, 
leney’s nobut, during the peiiod 
of two days. 

The funeral procession was ai§6 
accompanied by most of the nobles 
and persons of distinction attached 
to the court of Lucknow, who 
testified, by this voluntary mark of 
public respect, the general senti- 
ment of regret entertained for the 
loss of the late resident at Luck- 
now. * 

By command of the honourable 
the governor-general in round I, * 
N. B. Edmon stone, * 
Secretary to iber Govt. 

June 19.— From the 30 th ult. 
up to die present date, not a day 
has passed without ^'he 

quantify that has fallen during that 
time? has been rather too abundant 
to be serviceable# to the indigo 
crops. 

The fall of rain appeatF to havtf 
been very general throughout Ben- 
gal ; and letters from Madras, of 
the 2d current, speak of gales of 
wind, accompanied^ with much 
rain, having been experienced 
along the coast. 

# June 20 . — The, following pas* 
seQgers, late prisoners of war at 
the Isle of 'France, which \hey 
left on the 6th May in the ship 
Catharine, (latejH. C.’sship Fame) 

have 
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have come round from Tranquebar son : — Capt. HunteV, country sea> • 
to Calcutta, on the Gil well* vice;— Mr. F/encb ; — Mr. J. R. 

Lieut. M’ Carthy ;--Lieut, Jack- O’Conner,, and Mr. Malse. 


Occurrences for Ju£y. 


• 

July 25. — On Tuesday -last a 
melancholy circumstano^ occurred 
near Calcutta. Mi. B. ^/gentle- 
jnan of good connections, one 
of the western counties of Eng- 
land, and clerk in a public ctbce 
here, had for so>.:e time formed a 
mutual attach ent with Miss A. 
the daughter <Vi a gentleman who 
had accumulated some wealth 
during a long residence in India, 
and was under the pmtectk>p of 
her father/ at a house in one of die 
villages dBout three or lour miles 
from Calcutta These young peo- 
ple, as usual/- had exchanged vows 
of unalterable attachment ; and, 
on the part of the gentleman, love 
got the better of judgment and 
discretion for the advancement 
Of his views : he was listlessly 
Sn love, and, consequently, inca- 
pable of any prudent resolves. It 
was his custom, since the residence 
of the lady was so near Calcutta, 
to pay, a vi sit every afternoon and 
remain tfli about eight. The* father 
of the lady was of course acquainted 
with his attachment, and though 
he did not encourage his suit, he 
^id not forbid him his house, or 
require an abatement in bis atten- 
tions; bis visits, on the contrary, 
wer^- admitted with a species of 
Indifference, aj if the circumstance 
was of no itflpor&mce or hazard. 
In this way things' wetet on for 
'fWtny months. It is not the object 
of this account *to draw the cbaf- 
Tauter of the father of the lady, 
bdt merely to shew the unhappy 
pursuing the usual 


mode^)f conduct towards a young 
man whom he did not intend to 
make his son-in-law. He suffered 
the lover to see and to accost his 
mistucss every day, but was inex- 
k orable to his prayers to join hit 
daughter’s destiny to his. Tho 
father flight have had prudential 
objections to the match \ bat, 
wjiatever might have caufJtd tho 
repugnance of that gentleman to 
the marriage, nothing ought to 
have prevented the use ot precau- 
tionary measures to "separate tho 
parties. On Sunday last the 
usual visit was paid, when the 
termination of it was fatal. Ow- 
ing to some cause or other, not 
well understood, Mr. B' in a fit of 
st^den desjjerajjpn, attacked Mr. 
A. with a knife, and wounded him 
in several places ; he then stabbed 
himself, and afterwards cut his 
throat. The agonised feeling of 
the unhappy female, during this 
tragic scene, may be con- 
ceived, better than described. 
Application uas afterwards made 
to the General Hospital for medical 
aid. The woupds ot Mr. A. were 
discovered, on examination, not 
to be mortal. Mr. was removed 
from the spot, and languished till 
Saturday afternoon, \vheu he 
expired. 

Loss of the ship Fame , on thewesi 
edge of the eastern Sea Reefjw * 
% or she miles below the Reef buoy* 
“ Ju iy 26, r ~ At one, A. M. 
weighed on the first of the ebb and 
made all sail ; moderate breezes 
ftom the S. E, and clear weather* 
forked 
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worked the ebb-tide out, and at 
seven, A. M. anchored in six 
quarter fathoms, the reef buoy 
bearing W. by N. half N. distance 
four or five miles ; saw a pilot 
vessel to the westwaifi* standing 
towards us; at half-pasj eight, A. 
3VP. the pilot schooner anchored, 
and Kbpt the red flag flying «at the 
top-gallant-mast head ; at three, 
P. M. weighed on the first quarter 
ebb, in company with three other 
ships; fresh breezes from thg S. E. 
and cloudy weather; at balf-past f 
five, P. M. shoaled on the eastern 
sea reef into five quarter fathoms ; 
at quarter before six, P. M. the 
shipiAruck in four quarter fathoms, 
and unshipped the rudder ; she 
directly wore jpund upon her 
heel j tried to steer her with the 
, sails, bu*-could not, as she was 
striking very heavy ; finding we 
could not pay off, hen head having 
come round to the eastward, arid 
shoaling our water, let go the best 
bower anchor ; veered out to a 
whole cable, fired a gun, and rqade 
the signal of distress to a ship stand- 
ing towards us, which proved to be 
a frigate {the Modeste,) and passed 
.close under our lee : the Pilot 
schooner still in sight, to the East- 
ward, lying too. 

u When the ship swung, head to 
wind, the rudder got dear of the 
stern post and broke adrift? At 
eight, P.M. the ship makjtvg water 
so as to keep both pumps constantly 
going, having struck several times 
very heavy, turned a gang of hands 
to lighten the ship by heaving rice 
overboard, the water gaining on the 
pumps; at ten, P**M. found the 
ship driving ; let go the other 
bower anchor, and veered out hajf 
a cable, which brought tfieship up; 
ship now more easy ; at midnight 
three feet water in the well, fresh 
breezes, with a confused sea; 


making signals, by burning falsa 
fires during foe night. • . , 

" July 2? During the night, 
blowing hard from East, and E. S. E, 
with frequent heavy squalls and 
much Tain ; at half past three, A. 
M. the water hadP gained to four 
and a half feet in the well, with 
both pumps constantly going ; by 
foj^me the people had scarcely 
strength to^tyjain at the pumps ; 
at six. *A M/ observed foe ship 
beginning to settle down by fog 
head; at eight, A. five and a ba® 
feet water in the ship, the hawse 
holds uow in the water ; observed 
a schooner coming down towards 
us ; made the signal of distress ; at * 
half past nine, A. M. was spoke 
the Quthbert,Thornhill, pilot schoo- 
ner* which immediately anchored 
near us, under our lee, in order to 
save the people ; at noon the water 
had gained to six and a half feet, 
and the well full of rive, aftd foe 
ship now getting water-logged, 
would not jjse to the sea ; it now 
making a fair breads over her 
forecastle; — finding, that it waft 
impossible for any exertions tp 
save the ship, (by the advice of 
Mr. Pool, the pilot,) hoisted the 
long boat, ready to put the people 
into ; it blowing a ga le of win d, 
with, thick cloudy weStLfcfT'hnd 
frequent heavy squalls, was obliged 
to drop her under the stem, for 
the people tojower thetnselvea 
down into her off the dr&pr boom, 
as it was impossible for the boat to 
lay alongside; at two, P. M. a 
boat was sent to the schponnfe 
requesting the officer in commai.d 
of her, if possible*,* to get under 
weigh and come nearer us, and 
send her boat, neither of which 
• was practimble,*|^pA gale 
greatly increased ; at four, P. M. 
finding the ship completely water* 
fogged, and foe ipaist full of water* 
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was compelled to leave her, in 
order to save our lives ; fortunately 
the remaining small boat, with the 
long boat, just took every person 
On board, or those rfiat copld not 
have left the ship, must inevitably 
have gone with her, when she fell 
over, bilged, and disappeared, at a 
quarter before ten, P. M. ; at day- 
light the wreck of the ship’8 hull, 
mast, and yards, were floating all 
around us ; the ptnnance nl4?d and 
awacnped astern of the schooner ; 
about an hour after we had gone 
on board of her, was obliged to cut 
her adrift, and running , up channel 
with a heavy sea, the long boat, 
with the jolly boat fast astern of 
h^r, broke adrift and wfas lost. 

“ Joseph Latova, 

“ Late commander of tt»e sh p Fame.” 

July 36. — At two, P. M. his 
Majesty’s frigate, Modeste, the 
honourable G. Elliott, having on 
board the* right honourable lord 
Mint o, arrived at Diamond harbour, 
where his lordship w*s received by 
Mr. Edmonstone, secretary to 
government. Colonel Calofeft, fort- 
major, and captain , A. Campbell 
fort-adjutant, who had left town 
several days before, in order to 
await his lordship’s arrivah At 
Diamond^iarbour his lordship em- 
barkedTn the government yacht, 
and, accompanied by the state 
boats, having on board the gent le- 
’ men above named, and those of his 
lprd'shiplt*uite, proceeded to town. 
The yacht, bearing fche union flag 
at her rnain-top-gallant-raast head, 
^assert Fort William, under a salute 
of nineteen gjms, on Thursday 
evening ; anefr at half past seven 
o'clock, came to an anchbr off the 
Esplanade. 

On f the folfbwing rftorning* 
Friday, the 31st, at half past six 
o ! c|pck» his lordship, accompanied 
ty Ifce honourable captain Elliot; 


and the gentlemenwho had attend- 
ed him frofij Diamond harbour, 
quitted the yacht, and was brought 
on shoie in the state barge, to 
Champaul Ghaut, where his land- 
ing was announced by a salute from 
the ramparts o£ the fort. 

*Hjs lordship was reeeived/on 
landutg at the Ghaut, by George 
Udny and John Lumsden, Esqrs. 
members of council ; major-gene- 
ral Sir Ewen Baillie, provincial com- 
mander iu chief, major-gen. Mac- 
donald, Mr. chief se< ret ary Brown, 
colonel Garstm, and a great num- 
ber of # Uie principal civil and 
military gentlemen of the presi- 
dency, with the general arlB gar- 
rison staff, &c. & c. The ceremony 
of introduction, $nd presenting the 
gentlemen at the Ghaut, to his 
lordship, was conducted by Mr. 
Edmonstone.— The corps of artil- 
lery, commanded by colonel Car- 
negie, h i* Majesty’s 07th regiment, 
by colonel Gordon, and the Cal- 
cutta Native militia, by captain 
Dywme, toumd a street, exfend- 
* ing from Champaul Ghaut, towards 
the government- hou»e, through 
which his lordship, accompanied 
by his suite, and the gentlemen 
who attended his landing, walked 
to the government-house. On 
entering the western gate, the 
procession was received by the body 
guar#, which had formed within 
the pallisades. At the bottom of 
the northern flight of steps, his lord- 
ship was received by the honourable 
S ir George Hilario Barlow, bart. K. 
B.abd the honourable judges of the 
supreme court, by whom he was 
accompanied up stairs, and usher- 
ed into the gnjnd hall of the go- 
vernment - house, where his lord- 
ship breakfasted with a numerous' 
company, consisting of the prin- 
cipal civil, military, and other gen- 
tlemen of the presidency. 
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His lordship wore th # e full dress 
of the Windsor *unifo»m, and ap- 
peared in excellent health. 

At 8 o’clock, lord Minto repair- 
ed to the council chamber, where 
the usual oaths of office tj£ing ad- 
ministered, his lor^ibip took his 
seat 4 s ^overnorrgeneral of India, 
under a salute of nineteen ^uns 
from the ramparts of the Fort. 
"Sir George Hilario Barlow, bart. 
and K B. and John Lumsden, Esq. 
then took the oaths of offiee.^and 
their respective seats, as members 
of the supreme board, under the 
customary salutes from the battery 
of Fort William. 

At sfin set, the commission of 
the governor-general was read and 
proclaimed, in Fort* William, under 
the usual salute from the oidAance, 
aud three v<5TTies ofmusquetry from 
all the troops in garrison. 


In the evening, the right honour- 
able the |overuor genet al, the gen* 
ilemen of his lordship’s faroiy, 
and a select pg^ty, dined with Sir 
George iarlow.* 

J uly 3 1 . — By the honourable com- 
pany’s gun brig, the Scourge, 
which arrived off town from Pe- 
nang on Thursday, intelligence has 
been received, that the dispute 
with the* Canton Madarians had 
been pallially settled, by tearing an 
English seaman with the super- 
cargoes as an hostage, on which the 
Brinsh ships were allowed to de- 
part, and on the 2d of July, a fleet 
of 12 sail, homeward bound, arriv- 
ed at Penang. 

[The origin of the dispute t| 
statedtircumstantially in the chro- 
nicle of the preceding moijtb.] 


Occurrences for August/ 


Aug. 3. — Mr. Vialars, a French 
merchant of this place, went home 
last year with a very large fortune, 
by the way of Portugal ; he arrived 
sick at Lisbon, and died shortly 
after. His brother had gone from 
France to meet him ; he was his 
lawful heir, and thought he # had 
nothing to do but pack up the goods 
of the deceased, and return to his 
family with the precious relics. 
But the French ambassador deemed 
it highly incumbent on him # to 
interfere, and hav ng examined the 
papers both of the dead and the 
living brother, he found the one 
strongly suspected of having carried 
to the grave an intention to spend 
the fruit of his industry in a*foreign 
country, and the other guilty of 
having left France without the Im- 


perial leave. On these grounds 
his excellency seized upon the 
whole estate, and retained it for the 
benefit of the emperor, till the 
pleasure* of his majesty should be 

Aug* 4. — The losses incurred 
since the commencement of the 
monsoon, both in the river and the 
bay ,have been unusuallygreat. Daily 
accounts are received, brinffng the • 
most distressing details of the loss 
and damage sustained by thefchip-^ 
ping at Kedgeree, Saugor, and jn 
the roads. Yet, in thjs calamitous 
situation, ^ome Asiatic Inkle thus 
calmly speculates : 

/• Thi^ will mafce the trade in 
naval stores, and the business in thfc 
docks, both brisk and extensive; 
which will necessarily augment the 
labour 
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labour and outlay in the places from 
which supplies are soured, parti- 
cularly in the forests which produce 
the bulk of the timber used in Cal- 
cutta. Thus evefy s turpi which 
-occasions damage by sea, causes a 
proportionate degree of industry oa 
land, in clearing forests, and in 
cultivating the soil, and thus the 
‘“continuance of the same Industry 
for another half century^ will pro- 
duce the most, astonishing Seisin 
clearing and cultivating the imme- 
morial wastes and forests of 
India," 

Calcutta, Aug. 12. — A priva- 
teer from Port Jackson was cruising 
in the straits ot Snnda, in the month 
June, and had been lather suc- 
cessful against the enemy*, trade. 
,It is supposed, if the war with 
Spain trontinues, that nnnv armed 
vessels from New South Wales, 
will extend the wealth and com- 
merce ofour settlements there, by 
captures of the Spanish trading 
vessels. % 

Fort William, Aug. 13. — Yes* 
v lerday the 12th instant, being the 
,day appointed by the right ho- 
nourable the governor-general for 
the public investiture of Sir George 
Hiiario Barlow, Baronet, twith the 
most { mnourable order of the bath, 
the hour of seven in the morn- 
ing, the honourable the judges of 
the supreme cgurt, Mr. Lumsden, 
the provincial commander in chief, 
majofcfenerai Macdonald, the jud- 

f esof cite SudderPewanny Adaw- 
jtand Nizamut Adawlet, themem- 
ffcfcto of the boards of trade and 
revenue, aiwjall the principal civil 
and rfiiiitarf officers at the presi- 
dency, assembled at fhe Govern - 
pent-house. 

At the sam8 hour a deputation, 
consisting of the governor-general's 
Jjjrivate and oiilitary secretaries, 
,*04 the town-major of Fort Wil- 


liam, proceeded in the governor* 
generals c^riages, escorted by the 
body guard, under the command 
of captain Gall, to the residence 
of Sir George, Barlow, for the 
purpose # oi conducting him to the 
government-house. 

pu his arfival at the northern 
gat<f of the area of the govern- 
ment - house, Sir George Barlow 
received the salute of the troops 
under ai ms, consisting of the dank 
companies of his majesty’s 6/th 
regiment, and the stationary guard 
of the governor-general, which 
formed a street, extending from 
the non hern staircase to the govern- 
ment house, the baud oft hefegiment 
stationed in the portico, accom- 
panying the salute with the music 
of “#God save the King.” 

On alighting iVoiiWus carriage. 
Sir George Barlow was received 
by a second deputation, consisting 
of pi aj or- gen end Sir Ewen Bailiie, 
major-general Macdonald, and the 
commandants ot ailillery and engi- 
neers. 

At the head of the stair, leading 
to the upper floor of the govern- 
ment - house. Sir George Barlow 
was received by a third deputation, 
consisting of the chief secretary 
to government, and the secretaries 
in the political, judicial, military, 
and Persian departments. 

the right honourable the go- 
vernor-general having previously 
taken his seat in a chair of state, 
under a splendid canopy erected 
at the upper -end of the grand 
saloon, and the chief civil and 
military authorities being ranged on 
each side, agreeably to their re- 
spective ranks, Sir George parlour* 
attended by the members of the 
$everah deputations, and preceded 
by the secretary in the political 
department, bearing on a velvet 
cushion the insignia of the order 
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of the bath, advanced through the 
centre door of the grand saloon to 
the from of the canopy. * 

The governor - general then 
•rose, and communicate^ to Sir 
George Barlow the commands 
which his lordshML hud lereived 
fron^his Majesty, for invest ing^ir 
George* Bat low wkh the ftiost 
honourable order of the bath, ia 
the following words : 

*' Sir George Hilario Barlow, — 

I am honoured with hi* Majeaty's 
commands to invest you with the 
insignia of the most honourable 
order of the bath $ and die has 
been pleased to add a special^ 
insmictfon that the ceremony sha$ 
be performed in the most honour- 
able and distinguished manner. 

“ The order of the bath, of 
which, witfffTut solicitation, and of 
liis Majesty's own princely grace, 
you have been appointed a knight 
companion, has ever been ranked 
by his Majesty among the highest 
distinctions he can bestow on such 
of his subjects as have render^ 
signal service to their country, and 
amongst the most edited rewards 
of public virtue and exertion. 
These honourable badges therefore, 
which, in obedience to his com- 
mand, and in his royal name, I arrf 
about to have the satisfaction of 
presenting to you, are not to be 
viewed merely as splen^ki effna- 
ments to the person, but rather as 
displaying the more noble and more 
gratifying decoration of your royal 
roaster’s approbation and esteem, as 
a constant, public, and visible ma- 
nifestation of the gracious favour 
with which tire sovereign of tire 
British empire has regarded the 
uniform zeal/ application, wisdom, 
^purity, firmness, energy, #nd suc- 
cess, which have characterized, 
through a series of years* every hour 
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of your long, faithful, and distin- 
guished is r vices. 

" Such are the sentiments, alsb, 
which have been consigned by our 
honourable mailers the East India 
company, in every volume of their 
records, and l will venture to assure, 
you, that- they are re-echoed from 
the beans and bosoms of your 
country. 

•* For myself, it has been my 
fortune more than once to repre- 
sent my gracious master on solemn 
and important occasions, but never, 
I assure you, Sir, with more entire 
and more cordial personal gratifica- 
tion than on this day. it is. indeed, 
natural that I should feel peculiar 
satisfaction at finding my* elf thf 
hum hll instrument by which this 
just and honourable homage is paid 
to eminent qualuiel ana endow- 
ments from whit b I am about to 
experience sn much benefit and 
comfort, and from which! am sure 
to derive such essential aid in the 
disckaigeof arduous and mo- 
mentous duties in which I have 
the honour and the happiness to be 
associated with you.*’ 

The chief secretary to govern- 
ment having then read the docu- 
ments cftjmi&:ted with the appoint* 
* mem of Sir George 
one of *the knights companions of 
the most honourable order of the 
bath, the goverty>r-genera3 pro- 
ceeded to invest Sir George Barlow 
with the insignia of that dftler ra 
the usual form# by placing the red 
ribbon over the right shoulder, sur- 
mounting it with the collar ©P?Ke 
order, and fixing the *tar on the left 
breast. # 

Sit George Barlow rhea delivered 

short speech, exjisessive of the 
hrg^ sense he tinustafoed of th« 
honour which had been graciously 
con&nM on him by bis Majesty, 

and 
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and of hi* acknowledgments for the 
distinguished manner in which the 
investiture had been cbnducted, and 
for the flattering sentiments which 
his lordship had teen gleased to 
express on tha| occasion. 

At the conclusion of Sir George 
Barlow's speech, a salute of 17 
guns was fired from the ramparts 
of Fort William, in honotftr of the 
occasion, ^ 

The governor-generafjeattended 
by Sir George Barlow, and the 
company assembled, then pro* 
ceeded to breakfast, which was 
prepared ih the marble hall. 

After breakfast, Sir George Bar* 
low took his leave, and was at- 
tended to his carriage by the gene- 
ral officers and commandants of 
artillery and engineers. 

Sir OTorge * Barlow returned to 
his house, accompanied by the 
members of the first deputation, 
and the •governor-general’s body 
guard, and was saluted as he passed 
by the troops underarms. 


The company invited to be pre* 
sent at the*investiture re-assembled 
in the evening at a dinner, given 
by the governor-general *to Sir 
George Barlow, in honour of this 
distinguished ceremonial. 

Aug. 16. By the company’s 
shjps, lately ’ arrived in Bengal, 
thefe have been imported r ten un* 
.commonly fine English horses, 
bred at the honourable company’s 
stud, at Padnalls, in England ; and 
sens out touBengal, on account of 
the company, and destined for the 
service of the Poosa stud. All 
these units are three years old : — 
seven of them by the sire, Ascham, 
fnd three by the Arabiaif They 
are beautiful animals ; and present 
fine specimen* of an improved 
English breed. Considering the 
length of the voyage-which they 
have just completed, they are in 
very fine order. 


Occurrences for September. 


Supreme Court, Sept. 1. — The 
iailmmg appointments have taken 
place. W. Blackstone, Esq. re- 
gister on theequity, ecclesiAtical, 
and admiralty sides, in the room of 
W. Jackson, Esq, deceased. C. 

► Walltfffr Esq admitted an attorney 
and proctor. James Taylor, Esq. 
appointed solicitor for the honour- 
"aoR? company. 

Sept. 2.— £)n Wednesday, trea- 
sure, to the Amount of thirty lacs 
of rupees, in silver and* gold, was 
landed at the Bankshall. It was 
remitted from ^Madras, fhostty on 
•ycoupt of government, as returns 
for the rice sent to the coast at the 
guarantee price. 


This supply proved very season- 
able, as the money-market had 
experienced a considerable rise, 
from tbe scarceness of specie. 
Pritate hills, previously, bore a 
very high discount. 

Sept. 1 1 .—111 is being the anni- 
versary of the battle of Delhi, 
the officers of the 2d regiment, 
and 1st battalion of the 14th, who 
had the honour of sharing in the 
glory of that ever-memorable day, 
celebrated the occasipn by a 
splendid entertainment ih the new 
Theatroat Barrackpore, at which 
were present, the right honourable 
lord Min to, governor - general, 
general St. Leger and staff, the 
whole 
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whole of the officers apd ladies at 
the station, and a numerous party 
of visitors frorn the presidency. 

G. O. — Bbrhampoor, Sept. 
6. — On the departure, of the 
1st battalion of his Majesty’s 53d 
regiment of foot frqpi this station, 
majob * general Palmer complies 
with the dictates both of duty and 
his personal feelings, to record his 
high approbation of the exemplary 
conduct of this excellent corps, 
during the time* uhich dt has been 
stationed at these cantonments. 
The major - general requests of 
lieutenant - colonel Mawtoy " to 
accept his warmest acknowledg- 
ments for the unremitted attention 
which he has given, not only to 
the discipline of the corps, but to 
the decent and orderly behni iour 
of the meffi when off duty in 
bat tacks. To the officers of the 
battalion, the major-general returns 
his sincere and cordial thanks, for* 
the cheerfulness and alacrity with 
which they have executed the 
various duties of the station, nad 
for their deportment :n pi ivate life, 
which has justly rendered them 
estimable to every branch of soci- 
ety in this neighbourhood. 

It is with the greatest satisfac- 
tion that the major-general adds 
his testimony to the commendable 
behaviour of the non-commissioned 
officers and men of the £a nation. 


particularly in the humanity and 
kindness^Which they have observed 
in all their intercourse with the 
natives. It is with pride and plea- 
sure that^he major-general declares, 
he has not once bee® compelled to 
any painful execution of authority 
against any individual of this re- 
spectable corps, since lie has had 
the honour to be. placed in com- 
mand over it. It only remains for 
the maj (^general to express his sin- 
cere regret, at the removal of the 
<batt alien, and to offer his fervent 
wishes for its renown and pros- 
perity. J. Arrow, A. D. C. 

Sept. J3. — The Danish ship, 
Fadris Minde, from Bengal to 
Copenhagen, was boarded off 
Alv/>n B by the French frigate, 
Piedmontese, width* toofc*out all 
the English passengers - 9 baton a 
remonstrance being made by the 
Danish captain, they w£re after- 
wards returned on board again— 
the military fleers being pre- 
viously put on their parole. 

Sept. 18.— On Saturday last, 
Messrs. Lautie and Goulds sold 100 
boxes of pearl oysters, from the 
fishery of Tutacorin j each of the 
boxes 6>ntained 1,200 oysters; 
the whole, therefore, im 
The average of the sale was about 
1 10 rttpees per box. The specu- 
lation was a novel yne. 


Occurrences for October. 

Oct. 6. — Sunday night, accounts captainsof the vessels*were detained 
were received from the crews of on board the privateef. », 

the Mangles and Trafalgar, of the For some nays past a comet has 
capture or those vessels off Vi/a- made its appearance. It disappears 
gapataiti, by Surcouff, \tfio gave’ frojn the horizon* early in the 
them boats to bring them to the evening. The natives asser|, ttyit 
river. These vessels were insured it portends a scarcity of grain, from 
for 150,0 0 rupees each. The its balef ul effect s on the atmosphere* 
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Oct. 7 .-— *From twenty to thirty 
iaflof Arab ships are daily ?x pec ted 
here. They were to sail front 
Muscat in a fleet, tp enable them 
to cope effectually with* French 
eruisers, by vnhich several heavy 
depredations were committed in 
the last season. 

Strong remonstrances have been 
preferred by the Arabs* to tiie 
government of the Mauritius, 
against these lawless depredators, 
but without any further avail, than 
obtaining a promise from the 1 
French, (a slight obligation) that 
•uch captures Shall not take place 
in future. Other accounts say, 
that the French government have 
presented the imaum of Muscat 
with a ship, and a pecuniary in- 
demnification, but of a very incon- 
siderable 1 value. 

The trade of Calcutta with 
Arabia , both by British ships and 


by those of Arabian merchant!, 
has considerably increased within 
the last three years. The com- 
merce is veiy valuable to Bengal* 
as the Aiabs month' import dollars 
and copper, and take away doth# 
and indigo. •. ^ 

.. «F- 17. — Landed at Calcutta, 
lieutenant-general Hewitt, ^com- 
mander in chief of his majesty's and 
the companies forces in India, and a 
member of the supreme council of 
Forf William, in Bengal. On the 
same day be took the usual oaths, and 
his seat, as one of the counsellor# 
of the presidency, under a salute 
of nineteen guns. € 

• Oct, 28. — 'Hie value of the 
country ships, trading to and from 
Calcutta, Captufrd within the last 
six weeks, in the Bengal, 

is stated at Thikty Lacs of 
Kup£tis ! 


Occurrences for ‘November. 


Fort WiixtAM, Nov. 2. — The 
Elizabeth, captain Askwith, brings 
an account ft cm Macoa, which* 
states, that an American schooner 
at that port, from the 
coast of Chili. The schooner 
having on board ,some English 
seamen, they were taken out and 
carried on board oue of his Majes- 
ty's siflBjjs of war, that chanced at 
that time to be at Macoa. These 
aJjjgQPF n gave information, that the 
schooner %ad, under English co- 
lours, while <g* the coast of Chili, 
plundered several Spanish vessels 
of bullion and other property, to 
a great amount This intyrtuatiop 
|sing strengthened by some particu- 
jaictrfSrostanees* it was determined 
to seisse the American, And to 
detain thb #fei{* for legal tovnsti- 


gation. The commander of the 
schooner, having obtained infor- 
mation of this design, prepared 
to tesist the attempt. 1 he boats 
of the sloop of war were manned 
and armed, and after a spirited 
resistance on the part of the Ame- 
rican, in h'hich her commander 
and several of her men were killed* 
the boarders took pu»bC'Sion of the 
schooner. Upwards of 150,000 
doUars, and other property to a 
large amount were found on boards 
Sufficient evidence apgearing to 
warrant her seizure and detec- . 
tion, the schooner was manned 
by a party from the sloop of war, 
and setft to Bombay for adjudica- 
tion. y 

Nov. 5.— On Sunday morning, 
betw'een 9 and 10 o’clock, M. De 
L’Etang, 
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L’Etang, and his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Blin, returning a phaeton 
and pair, from a visit to a gentle- 
man residing at Bridgee Teliab, 
met, as they passed the gpte, aad 
catue on the main road,,1eading 
from Chowringhe to Jlussalpulgah, 
a drcSh^of bullocks with empty 
sacks and dubbers, returning fPom 
Calcutta, and which, for some 
extent, occupied nearly the whole 
breadth of the road. A Syce was 
sent in advance to put the bollocks 
a little aside, so as to allow the 
phaeton, following at a slow wnlkiqg 
pice, to pass on the right or eastern 
side of the road, which, in that 
part, in Its extreme breadth, mea-, 
shres twenty-two feet only, being 
bounded on the east by a tank 
that has encroached on its limits, 
and on the west by a dry deep ditch. 
While in this narrow passage, two 
of the dubber bullocks began to 
butt at each other; and the one 
horning his antagonist, the latter 
retreating hastily, cronped the near- 
side phaeton horse, which occa* 
•ioned him to edge more towards 
the margin of the tank, where 
the bank being hollow, from the 
quantity of earth washed away by 
water, the ground gave way for 
some yards, when the off horse, 
off fore and hind wheels, suddenly 
going down, the carriage lost its 
equilibrium, overset, and '\fras 
precipitated in an instant into the 
tank, with such velocity that it 
rolled over, and for some seconds 
was wholly Submerged. 

The two Syces were carried with 
the phaeton into the tank. They, 
and Mr, BHh first appeared, floating 
beyond the off horse. Having 
sustained little injury, they were 
got on shore without difficulty. 
Some rniimte* elapsed before any 
fame appeared of rescuing Mr. De 
L'JUang from \m dangerous sift*- 


at ion .—At length, after the lapse 
of about four* "minutes, he Was seta 
near the surface of the water, and 
through the assistance of the peo- 
ple, vvhctfn the accident had col- 
lected on the spot, h» was brought 
out exhausted and insensible. .How 
lie got clear of the phaeton he 
had no recollection : from the hood 
being up, bis exertions to' disengage 
himself h&i probably been much 
impeded ¥ 

Mr. De L’Etang received tbe 
most prompt and effectual assist- 
ance, and being carried to Mr. 
Uvedale’s, he was restored fo life, 
and completely recovered in the 
course of a few hours. 

Every exertion, which the state* 
of the* case admitted, was used to 
save the horses, but unfortunately 
without effect 

It is noticeable that fifteen or 
sixteen years ago, an ^accident 
nearly similar to the above, hap- 
pened at the same spot, to Mr. 
Myers, then affiountnnt - general, 
who was thrown, with his carriage, 
into the tank ; and in consequence, 
a railing was placed oft the road 
along the border of the tank, with 
the laudable intention of, prevent- 
ing furtlfer accidents. — Some ves- 
tiges of that railing are stMUqMt*« 
ceptiblev-A few weeks ago, at the 
same ‘place, Mrs. Cornish wag 
overturned in her* carriage, into 
the ditch on the opposite side of 
the road, but fortunately itWltfed 
no material injury. 

Calcutta, Nov. 13. — Account^ 
have been received from the coast 
of the farther successes of Surcouff, 
in the capture of more of our 
defenceless merchant ships. Let- 
ters from Vizagapatam. dated the 
3 1st uk. give advice*of the capture 
of the ships Success and Foj$une{ 
both of this port, on the 28th nit. 
tbe former bound from Pegne to 
Bemo, 
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Bemo, with a cargo of timberj and 
the Fortune returning in ballast 
from Madras. 

Surcouff having plundered these 
ships, and being f liable ^to spare 
hands to nnvjgaie them, in conse- 
quence of the number of prizes 
that he had already made and dis- 
patched to the French Islands, de- 
termined to destroy bofh these 
latter prizes. He set fire to the 
Success, and she bunftg) to the 
water’s edge. The Fortune was 
scuttled and sent adrift ; but hav c 
ing floated in towards Vi zaga pa tarn, 
she has been hauled ashore and 
secured, and will probably be 
refitted, with little loss. The com- 
jnanders, officers, and crews of the 
Tortune and Success, to the num- 
ber of 70 people, were embarked 
in the Wong-boat of the Fortune. 
They made the best of their way 
for Vizagapatam, where they 
landed cm the 31 st ult. It is now 
ascertained, from the date of these 
captures, that thm daring adven- 
turer, who has thus insulted our 
coasts, and carried off a number 
of our most valuable ships, has 
continued very nearly on the same 
station, but a few leagues from the 
coast, and not more than SHOO miles 
JmrnMadras, upwards of 30 days. 
^^Nov? 20 . — A letter frorci captain 
Holford, commanding at Genjam, 
dated the 5 th current, communi- 
cates intelligence of the recapture 
► of.ihfe brig Experiment, captain 
Cripps. # 

The Experiment sailed from Ran- 
»n for Calcutta, in August last. 
Jn her passage across the Bay, on 
the 22 d August, she fell in with, 
and was captured by,nbe Semeil- 
. lante French frigate. Captain 
Crippl was removed oi* board the 
Semeiliente, and a prize- mister, 
With four or five Frenchman, 
-were pat on board the Expe- 


riment, with orders to make 
the best of their way to the Mau- 
ritius. On*the 20 tb October, the 
Lascars, headed by the Serang, 
took a favourable opportunity to 
* attempt *to retake the vessel, in 
which they happily succeeded, and 
m^de the Frenchmen conduct her 
to «Ganjam, where they safely 
arrived on the 4th current. Seve- 
ral of the captains and officers of 
the lately- captured ships, who were 
landed on the coast, have returned 
by laud to Calcutta. 

Some account of the loss of the Por~ 
tugi^ese ship, Bowanrung , capt. 
John Napremassena, latehj lost or^ 
her pussagefrom Ca lent to. towards 
China, translated and abridged 
from the narrative of a gentle - 
,1 nan, who was passenger on 
board, dated ChiUagong , 10 tk 
Novemlcr, 180 /. 

— u We left our Bengal pilot the 
encl of April last, and stretched 
across the bay till the 24 th of 
May, when, in the latitude of 

t t). 57. North 5 Longitude 91. 7. 

last, we encountered a severe gale, 
accompanied with a heavy swell, 
in which the ship laboured much, 
and became leaky. The gale in- 
creasing, it became necessary, for 
the preservation of the ship, to 
cut away the main and roizfeu 
masts. During the violence of the 
storm, it was with difficulty that 
the incessant working of the pumps 
could keep the ship free, and from 
her masts being gone, she was’ 
exposed to the swell, which broke 
cAer the hull with such force and 
frequency, that we were every 
moment in dread of foundering. 

In this alarming situation our 
Commander not only displayed the 
utmost professional skill, but by 
his presence of mind, by his col- 
lected, manly, and judicious con- 
duct, afforded an example that 
served 
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served to raise our hgpes and to 
animate our exertions. , 

“On the 26ih of May, at 8, A. 
M. thtf weather having considerably 
moderated, ye found a ipi < . s t the 
whole of our water butts jtove in, 
so that, independent of other ma- 
teriafNgants, it became necessary 
to put into the nearest pent* for 
a supply of water. The land upon 
oifr lee was an unf.equented part 
of the coast of Ava, which we 
knew to be inhabited by a bm butuus 
people, fiom whom we could not 
hope for the assistance that our 
wants required. Yet as thissouth- 
.Avest muihuon, at that season, 
usually •b! ows with violence, wj? 
had no other choice than to endea- 
vour to make the land in any point 
that the disabled state of our ves- 
sel would admit. We accordingly 
stood befotc the wind, and made 
the coait, after a short run, in the 
vicinity of the broken Islands f and 
sent a boat on shore, some leagues 
to the northward of the river 
Bar toon, to obtain an immediate 
supply of fresh water. In this we 
were disappointed. The coast, 
where the boat landed, was a 
barren desert, and, although wells 
were sunk in various places, along 
the beach, in the hope of reaching 
water, all our attempts proved 
fm it less. We were, therefore, 
obliged to make what sail vve o fluid 
be tore the wind to the northward, 
in queM of water. It was propo- 
sed to put into Cheduba, but 
unfortunately we fell to lee* aid 
of the island, and found it neces- 
saiy to anchor off Saduha, where 
we obtained waiter and some pro- 
visions Uu as we could not t here 
repair the losses of the ship, so as 
to enable us with safety put id 
sen, wo were des»r« us, if possible, 
to reach either Cheduba *or Chitta- 
gong. 

Vo l. g. t 


“ Qn* the lO'th of June we 
weighed* and , stood out frofcn 
Saduha'. In the mean time the 
leak was increasing, insomuch that 
it icqui^d the constant working 
of the pumps, both alight and day, 
to keep tiic ship clear. While in 
this situation, on the 17th of June^ 
the day alter leaving Saduha, we 
experienced a second gale of wind, 
as violmtas the hn»t. In the now 
disabled ^condition of our ship, 
and tiic exhausted state of the crew, 
t‘10111 constant labour at the pumps, 
we had no other alternative than 
to endeavour to run the vessel on 
shore, in the hope of saving the 
lives of the people on boaid. 
While in pursuance of this design* 
we wfie so foitunate as to uui 
into a bay, where, being somewhat 
sheltered from the stoim, %e dame 
to anchor at (i P. M. the pumps 
incessantly working, and the leak 
rather gaining upon us,* in spite 
of all our exertions. At J 1 P. M. 
the gale Mill ‘IBcreasitig, the ship 
drote from her anchors, and soon 
afterwards struck upon a nariow, 
insulated rock, upon which it was 
evident she would quickly go to 
pieces. 

“Th£ unshaken mind of our 
commander, was now 
dipla}ed. Finding that the ship 
must Yertainly go to pieces, and 
that the people c*>ukl no longer 
continue on bi»aid with sitet^ho 
oidercd the long-boat to he^wrwuty 
himself superintending the ope- 
ration, which w t** not eff < ted 
without difficulty — As soon adfffl?" 
b<<at wms in readmes the super- 
cargo, myself, and a? many of the 
people as %he could cany, were 
embarked 5 when the Captain, 
unmindtfli of his flwn safety, or- 
dered us to quit the wrts k, and to 
make the best of our way to the shore.. 
As the boat could not contain all 
C th«* 
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the people, sorne sought their 
safety on spars, planks, hencoops, 
&:c. ^hile the captain, and live or 
six of his people, continued with 
the wreck, endeavouring prepare 
a raft. — We wfta were in the long- 
boat, passed a dreary night, igno- 
rant of the fate ot our companions, 
and despairing ourselves of .reach- 
ing the shore alive, the gale still 
continuing in all its ftrt^. At 
length the sun arose. When we 
had the mortification to find that 
our brave and faithtul friend, our 
late commander, had voluntarily 
sacrificed bis life to a sense of duty : 
he, who so well deserved a better 
fate, and the men who were with 
him, . perished with the ^reck, 
which went to pieces in* the 
Bight. # 

“ The long boat did not get on 
shore till noon, w hen we landed ; 
and were, soon afterwards seized 
and conducted by the natives, as 
prisoners, to the j^esence of the 
Rajah, in the capital of Saduh 1, 
where we wfere detained for four 
months, during which time we 
experienced every privation and 
indignity, from a barbarian go- 
vernment, alike m*ensiblc # to the 
claims of justice or humanity. 

length, after incessant 
intreaties, we, with the exception 
of the supercargo, his brother* in- 
law, tlie pursed and four others, 
were^on the 17 th of List mouth, 
set^tlarge. The persons detained 
were to be marched up to the pre- 
of his Majesty at Ava. 
They were to be accompanied by 
some of the /bests of opium, and 
bales of cotton, which .floated on 
; shore from the wreck. Of the 
cargo that canje on shpre, the 
chief part was seized and soft*by 
the inhabitants of Satluha. 

; 4t We who wepe released, to the 
*>f forty-six, were pro- 


vided with a small fishing boat, in 
which we listened to leave the 
inhospitable shore of Saduha. In 
our eagerness to embark, we neg- 
lected a proper supply of water and 
provisions, and overlooked the in- 
sufficient accommodations oL. our 
boat% We were, however/out a 
short time at sea, before we found 
ourselves so cramped for room, and 
so much exposed to the inclemency 
of the weather, that we preferred 
going on shore, wholly unprovided 
for a journey as we were, deter- 
mined to ti averse the woods, and 
to seek* our way to Chittagong oa 
foot. Having landed, % r e pro- 
ceeded along the coast, and after 
walking day and night, without 
refreshment or •food, we arrived, 
at the end of the fourth day, more 
dead than alive, at Chittagong. 
Here our wants were doomed to 
be completely removed. Here 
our Sufferings were soothed by the 
tenderest offices of humanity. 

James Bruce Laing, Esq. judge 
add magistrate at Chittagong, ani- 
mated by sentiments honomable 
to humanity, and congenial to the 
British character, succoured our 
distresses with zeal, promptitude, 
and liberality, calculated to excite 
both our gratitude and admiration. 
I have no expressions equivalent 
to cqy sense of the beneficence and 
generosity, experienced horn this 
gentleman*, in the kindness of 
whose attentions all nay compa- 
nions and myself lost every tface 
of out late distresses, except their 
remembrance. I trust that my 
countrymen, whether in Europe 
or in India, will justly appreciate 
such benevolence j and that they 
will be proud to acknowledged* 
claim to® our national and individual 
gratitude, -by employing every op- 
portunity that may present itself, to 
relieve 
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relieve a distressed dr shipwrecked 
Briton. , * 

“ Mr. Laing was desirous to detain 
the people some time linger at 
this place, under the Apprehension 
that they were not fully recruited. 
A'^gnger stay wts, however, un- 
necessary. The Lascars* being 
amply provided with money and 
other requisites tor their journey, 
set out some days ago for Lucki- 
pore, nil their way to Calcutta. 
The Europeans, nine in number* 
and two Chinese, being equipped 
from the same liberal source, with 
a boat, money, and whatever was 
required tor their voyage, proceeded 
hence a tew days ago, for Cal- 
cutta. 

cc Subjoined is an account of the 
fare of the persons late of the 
Bow.mroug : 

Number of souls embarked from Cal- 
cutta, 60 

Drown id — Captan Napremasscna, 
l.svsiars, i> Chinese, I Christian. - 7 
bent to Av,i - -- -- -- 7 

Arrived at Chittagong - - - 46 

" Cm ri along, Nov, 10, 1807.” 

Nov. 30. — The annual fair 
at Hndjepoje, or Her Hur Chitter, 
bloke up on the 10di November. 
T he shtw of hoiscs w as very con- 
sult mule ; m d the great impiove- 
inent which within these few veins 
p M has taken place tn the b.tvd < f 
horses, in thoc province#, v. s 
particularly conspicuous, M.n.y 
of the coirs and tilii. s, produced 
for sale, exhibited an appearance 
of blood, and a promise of Ixr.e, 
size, and fashion, "much btyrmu 
what haa hitherto been usually 
Been. The prices w ere in general 
higher than last year * though the 
concourse of Mahiatta'nnd other 
foreign purchasers, wfs not so 
preat, as in the former season. 
There were however »>me of these, 
and among them a Bcmbeiah mer- 


chant* who did not arrive till the 
1 2th. and who is said to have bought 
above three hundred colts and 
fiiaes, iu the course of the next 
day. * 

The shew or northern horses 
was much less than that of last 
year, owing probably to the very 
liulademanu tor thejnat that time; 
and which appears to have become 
stili l^S; as, at the late fair, scarce 
any of them were sold. Indeed, 
the call for horses of the breed of 
the company’s provinces, appears 
to have increased to such an exrefit, 
that, of from five to six tho\i«and, 
winch were at the fair, few could 
be procured of more than two 
yea&sold. — T here w ere many c<Jhi- 
pefitors for the colts j and at the 
company's s*ud two them, of 
two years and a half old, thorough 
bred, brought upwards of 8000 
rupees. T hirteen of the same age, 
inferior breed, sold at an average 
of 10 £j> 0 rupees each. 

Calcutta, Nov. 21.-— The 
following is an extract of a letter 
just received from Mr. Manes- 
ty: — 

“ is really wonderful, my 
dear Sir, how safely I have con- 
duetpd all the commetSAf <?3b- 
cci,:a under my management $ and 
you will rcjoii e to learn, that the 
resuit in consequence of the revo- 
lution, which, at Bagd^L^mi die 
lBsb ultimo, depth td the Bach’a 
of life, will* be, according to all 
reasonable and just calenj*y&Ts, 
administrative of tranquillity and 
consequent encouragement of trad* 
in this country. 

“ T he Badia was .murdered by 
apeofgian favourite, who bad con- 
nected himself with a person of the 
name of Neseef Aga, the head of a 
party long Inimical to the Bacha’i 
government, and 09 the day «uc- 
1C2 ceedipg* 
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ceeding Kis death, his assas- 
sin, and Nesccf Aga, were slain 
by the Bach a’ s nephew, who im- 
mediately assumed fthe govern- 
ment, and must be corifirftied in 
his uncle's icglf and distinguished 
office from Constantinople. 

Thus the Bacha and Neseef 
Aga, the heads of long contending 
parties at Bagdar, have both fallen : 


strife, animosity, and struggles for 
power have ce&sed with their exis- 
tence ; and the Bacha’s nephew', 
now Soloman Bacha, is a young 
man of superior merit, universally 
liberal. I* am on the best possible 
terms with him} and his governor 
liere, f # Selim Aga, and, since the 
Burba's death, have rendered hiaa 
essential local services/’ 


Occurrences Jor December. 


Calcutta, Dec. J . — A noti- 
fication was published, a fi-\v days 
ago, by a cner, of the intuition 
ofrthe “ Committee for tlu^ im- 
provement of Calcutta,” to pre- 
pare for jjxcavnting u canal, com- 
mencing opposite to the head of 
Durrumtoliah-sticvt, on the ext- 
ern side of the ciicular road, nt.d 
to be continued to the salt waur 
lake, for the purple of di .lining 
the eastern part of the town, the 
level of which is somewhat lower 
than tlie western, 'i he edict of 
this useful undertaking will ho the 
increase of the value of landed 
property, in Ent allot 1 and Seaidah, 
and the consequent building of 
P#luf," ■between CVicuea and the 
Salt-water lake. r i hi* will n<^tw- 
earily induce horticultural im- 
provements, A> tlmt, in a few- yoa»<, 
th e Aspec t of the countiy, and i<s 
enjov moms, will be 
essentially impioved* 

— A spirit of disaffec- 
tion and hostility having l»*en dis- 
covered, for sojnc months b:u k, l>v 
Dowfdeah Khan , it w ag deemed 
necessary, by the supreme govern- 
ment, tq, send a powerf ul [orce o£ 
European and Native troops agalr^t 
that refractory chief at the begin- 
ning of the mouth of October, 
Uttder the command of genet a] 


Dickens.*' The principal fort of 
Domde.di is Cunioona, or «Ka*sa- 
poftr, part of a Zcminiiary pos- 
M*s»cd by him in the pnnince of 
Aliv-Ghui, a j^:rtion, formerly, 
of the dominions of the nabob of 
( hide, which was ceded in the 
treaty concluded between that 
prince and die Mannas Welles- 
ley. • 

The British troops arrived before 
the fortress about the 23d of Octo- 
b vfj and, as the place was of 
gioat si length, began their ap- 
proaches in a regular way. By the 
JSth of the succeeding month, a 
p’acticahle breach was eilectcd, 
through which the British troops 
enlcied with an intent to storm 
the garrison 5 but the enemy w'as 
s > stipngly posted within, and met 
toe attack with such firmness and 
resolution, as to /oblige the besieg- 
ing party to retire with considerable 
If*.-,. 1 be impression made by our 

tioops was so terrific, that the 
giiinhon could not be induced to 
await lhe icpetition of its horrors 
in a second meditated assault, 
lhe fortress was in consequence 
evacuated, in the darkness of the 
same nigftt. 

The fort* evacuated by the ene- 
my, was taken possession of by 
our troops on 'the 19 th of Novem- 
ber, 
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ber, with the loss, however, of 
many hrave officeft and men. — 
The following is a list of the killed 
and wounded - 

Officers Killed. — • Lieutenant- 
colonel William DuflS* 1st batta- 
lion, Qth regynent. Brigade- 
‘J&ijor O. Frazer, aid-de-camp 
to general Dickens. t^aptain 
RadcljfFe. Kirk, his Ma- 

jesty’s 17th regiment. Captain 
* Robertson, grenadiers, 21st regi- 
ment Native infantry. Captain 
S. Brown, and lieutenant 
Sneyd, 1st battalion <)th Native 
infantry. Lieutenant Macleod,2d 
battalion 27th regiment of Native 
infantry. Lieutenant Defoe, 1st 
battalion 23d regiment Native 
infantry, doing duty with the 
pioneers. Lieutenant ltatnsv, and 
ensign Jones, engineers. 
Officers Wounded. — Acting 
brigade-major \V. Fogo, 1st bat- 
tallion 9th regiment ot Native in- 
fantry, dangerously. Lieutenants 
Wilson, Harvey, and Campbell, 
severely j and lieutenant Har- 
rison, dangerously, — 111 4 * Ma- 
jesty’s 17th Grenadier batta- 
lion, — Lieutenant D. E. Living- 
stone : and lieutenant Macart- 
ney, 21st Native in land y, both 
slightly. 1st battalion 9th Na- 
tive infants y, captain Fraser, 
slightly. Capt. Mathews ditto. 
Lieutenant Holland, dangerous. 
1st battalion 27th Native infan- 
try. — Captain Pefkins, severely. 
Lieutenant Dunstenillc, ditto. 
Lieutenant Corbett, slightly. 2d 
battalion, 27th Native infantry. 
Lieutenant Dennis, severely. 
Lieutenant Denty, slightly. En- 
sign Vetch, slightly. Lieute- 
nant Wilkie, 1st battalion 9th 
Native infantry, doing duty with 
pioneers. Lieutenant Dundin- 
stone, his Majesty* 17th foot,' 
severely wounded. Lieutenant 


W. M'Cuhac, 1st battalion Qth 
Native infantry, si ghtly, ditto. 
Lieutenant- T. Brooke, 1st 
battalion of 23d Native in- 
fumy, dt>. Ensign Fordyce, 
engineer!! ditty). Lieutenant 
Swiuton, pioneer, ditto. Lieu- 
tenant Andersob, ditto, ditto. 

Lord Lake was formerly sent 
wit!? a three to reduce this re- 
fractory Zemindar into submis- 
sion ;«^bm, from the circumstances 
of the day, he was induced to 
enter into a compromise with him, 
and to allow him to retain his au- 
thority in the Zemindnry, on the 
condition, that he would surrender 
his heavy artillery, disband v his 
troops, and rase the works of^the 
fo litfess in question. His non-com- 
pliance subsequently with these 
terms, is supposed to •have been 
the cause of the operations im- 
mediately noticed. 

Dec. 10. — The supfeme govern- 
ment having hea.d of the policy of 
Buonaparte, J ^n j-ending embassies 
and oibcers to Persia, with a view 
to the destruction of the British 
influence in the East, has obtained 
pei mission of the Seiks, to erect 
magazines and to possess, by its 
truoffe, some of the strong passes 
to the company's province**. . 

On Monday last, at ten o’clock, 
H.*T. Colebrooke, Esq. appointed 
by the honourable the court of di- 
R-ctois, a member of the supreme 
council of Fort Williamyawwik foe 
oaths of otffae, and his seat at the 
hoard, under the usual salute from 
the rampaits. ***** 

On Friday last, f the fourth curt, 
the half yearly sessions of Oyer 
and Terminer and general gaol 
delivery, were opened at the 
new Yourt - hdbse, before the 
honourable the judges of the 
supreme court, under the usual 
forms. 

Hie 
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The grand jury having dispatch- 
ed tSe whole of their business, 
they were discharged by the court 
on Mfrnday, 

Anthony, a Portuguese waiter, 
or marker at oije of ibe billiard 
tabfes, at the tavern of the late 
Mr. Dough, v, was indicted for an 
assault, on the night of the 25 ih 
of September last, on Mrs. 
Doughty, with an - intention to 
commit a rape, — the indfement 
contained a second count, f r tbe 
a^ault only, The grand jury 
having found the bill, the trial 
came on last Friday Joienonn. 
The narrative of Mis Dougin y 
clearly established the fact, both 
of the assault and criminal inten- 
tiof! Hei evidence was sustained 
by collateral testimony, and the 
jury, afte# a short deliberation, 
returned a verd.ct of guilty. r i he 
prisoner was remanded, and will 
be brought etp at the clo.^e of the 
sessions to receive judgment. 

On Monday Ia-»t «iohn Fraser, 
and Ramdoolol Doss were brought 
to the bar, and tried on an indict- 
.ment for having forged, and ut- 
tered a. note, purporting to* be a 
note of the bank of Calcutta, 
for two hundred and fifty *icca 
r up ees. The '"jury gave a verdict 
QFguiTfy against Fraser. — liam- 
doolol Dcm was acquitted. * 

From the evidence in the course 
of this trial, it appeared that Fra- 
Sef, ^bbi^had been for some time 
under confinement £or debt, in 
the gaol of Calcutta, had been 
emf£yed by one Shouldham, 
also a prisoner in the Calcutta 
gaol, fof the perpetration of the 
forgery. The method used in the 
fabrication of the notes was fully 
fXplainecf. it ^vas conducted 

E nearly in the -manner fol- 
J* 

Shouldham 'procured a bank 


note of 250 rupees, which ho 
laid before Fraser, desiring him 
to nwke exa* ? copies of that ori- 
ginal. For this purpose the silver, 
or bank note paper, on* which the 
notes are uatialJy printed, was pro- 
cured from* the bazar, and being 
cut in|o proper sffape, was shortly 
ruhbccbwitli oil to render it more 
transparent. A slip of this pre- 
pared paper was then laid over 
the fiee of the bank note, and 
being closely extended, the cha- 
lactetn, on the note beneath, 
were easily traced w ith a common 
puicil upqn the blank paper. The 
sketch being removed, the whole 
was carehitly tilled up wttlf cop- 
perplate ink, laid on with a fine 
finish of cmiiel's Ljjtir. A coat of 
slaked lime was then laid upon 
the bark of the forged note, and 
thus being v \ posed to the sun, 
the superfiuon* oil was taken up 
by ttuj lime, which, on being 
brushed off, Jett the note nearly 
complete. The signatures of the 
banl$ di lector and entering clerk 
were then added, wi>h pen and 
ink, and the opeiation of forgery 
was complete. 

T he table, the paper, the tools, 
and all the materials connected 
with the work, were the properly 
of Shouldham, in whose apart- 
ment they were carefully depo- 
sited, unci locked up every rnght. 
The prisoner, Ramdoolol Doss, 
to whom Shouldham was indebt- 
ed, observing, as he alleges in 
his defence, four bank nofes of 
250 fuppes each, on Sh< uldbam’s 
table, seized them on the instant, 
intending to apply them to the 
payment of his own claim. Hav- 
ing no suspicion of the forgery; 

• Ramdoolol* Doss passed one "of 
tlicse notes to a fellow prisoner, 
a friend wh& wanted the Joan of 
100 rupees to effect his release. 

The 
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The note was sent into the bazar 
to be exchanged, it was there 
received without suspicion ; but 
the shroff, to whom it was ten- 
dered for exchange, demanded a 
batta of four annas per cent, on 
the amount, which the sircar, who 
wa $ the bearer o£ the note, was 
unwilling to allow. He, ftiere- 
fore, carried it to Neaty Sein, 
an eminent native banker, who 
desired him to present it at the 
Calcutta bank, where it would be 
immediately cashed. It wSs ac- 
cordingly carried to the bank,* 
where the forgery was detected, 
chiefly from the accidental omis- 
sion o£ the word, “ Entered/' and 
from the signature of Mr. Tucker 
being affixed to the note, instead 
of that of Mr. Gox, as the former 
had in no instance signed notes 
of 250 rupees. The forgers had 
probably no other reason for sub- 
stituting one signature for the 
other, than that of greater facility 
of imitatipn. The forgery of the 
note being thus discovered, the 
detection of the perpetrators, *and 
of the whole transaction quickly 
followed. 

Fraser wiU be brought up for 
judgment $t the close of the ses- 
sions. 

Dec. U,-*-By the late arrivals 
from the Isle of France, we hear 
that the French government there 
have strictly enjoined their cruisers 
to have, in future, the greatest re- 
spect for Arab ships, and^ by no 
means to arrest, or molest them, 
unless it should appear, oi\ clear 
evidence, that their cargo is English 
property. 

Two dreadful hurricanes had 
visited the island, and effected 
great . ravages. The last happened , 
m February, and destroyed all the 
plantations, which made provisions 
vejy scarce. Of title small craft 


trading to the islands of Bourbon 
and Madagascar, eleven perished 
at sea,* and no lives were saved. 

The casualties in the French 
establishment at Madagascar had 
been extremely numerous, owing 
to many more people having re- 
mained there during the bad sea- 
son than is customary with them. 
The whole almost of the rash ad- 
venturers were swept away by the 
disease /incident to the climate. 
Mr. Itmriot, the chief of , the 
establishment, has been one of 
the victims. 

To recruit the regular troops, 
(which, in the present situation 
of affairs, cannot be effected from 
Europe,) government ,had it in 
contemplation to extend the lajvs 
of tfie conscription, such as they 
exist in France, to the Creoles, 
or natives, of the Isles%>f France 
and of Bourbon ; a mark of con- 
lidence which they certainly de- 
serve in return for the eagerness 
they have respectively shewn to 
have the naifie of the Re-nnion t 
formerly Bourbon, changed ipto 
that of Buonaparte, and the iflune 
of Port Nord Ouest, formerly - 
Port Louis, into that of Port 
Napoleon. 

Dt%. 12. — Mr. J. L.Tumer, who 
came passenger on board the Abo$g 
kir, was, some months ago* taken 
prisoner by the Ladrones, as be wa* 
going from ihe,Tay (of which he 
was chief officer) to Macoa, for a 
pilot. He continued in ^ Mfrti wit y 
with those people nearly six 
months, and at last procured hi# 
liberty by paying ransom flBPibj# 
amount of 8000 dollars. . 

Dec. t 15. — The* price of rice; 
and all" kinds of grain, has risen 
, considerably. The former is now 
pear fwo rupeefc per maund, and 
more than four rupees per bag. 
The exportation in the course of 
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the last twelve months has ex- 
ceeded that .of any former period. 
As the 'harvest of rice is now 
nearly over, the influx of the new 
crop will bring t bee price to the 
, usual standard, otliei wise* some 
inconvenience ftitisf arise in mak- 
ing au increase of wages to labour- 
ers and servants., Two hundred 
and flfty pair of scales are a ^con- 
stant work, in weighing off giain 
to the exporters. 

Calcutta, Dec. 16. — At an 
adjourned sessions, held on Mon- 
day last, Mr. John Grant, a 
cadet on I lie Bengal establish- 
ment, was tried on the indictment 
for wilfully and maliciously set- 
ting on tire and burning a hut, 
at tiaraset, the propei tv ot KLe^noo, 
Bearer, on the 24th day of Octo- 
ber last. ^ 

Mr. Grant was arraigned at the 
bar, and pleaded “ not guilty.** 

The indictment being read, Mr. 
Simpson, company** junior coun- 
sel, o t e ied the pJeo^igs. 

Mr. Smith, ad v oca r e-gem* ra 1 , 
began with offering a fewobset- 
vauons on the nature of the crime 
charged in the indictment ; and 
a one, he observed was attended 
W i 1 h more / danger to t he # 1 i ves 
arid prjperly«xif individuals, and 
tJlSTe was .none which the # law 
visited more heavily in its punish- 
ment. 

The advocate- gAieral distinctly 
statecMhe case to the jury The 
ct&tuSSSanccs which he l.ud before 
them would, he saiif, be proved 
by Jjjpr witnesses, who were to 

? ive their evidence in court. 

*hfee of ‘ihesttf witnesses agreed 
In their account of the particulars 
of the transaction. — Azim, the 
fourth witness, wiy> had bean the 
servant of Mr. Grant, differed in* 
his story* from t he others, only 
la swearing that hi did not fetch 


the fire for his master, but that 
Mr. Grant brAugJit the Are himself. 
Th&tlnee other w\ Uiesse-.es swore 
positively, thr Azirn brought the 
Are in a wisp of straw, and gave 
it into U& hand of his master. 
Whether 'this variation in the 
evidence of Azim, from hat 
sworn# to by the other witnesses, 
arose from an intention to skreen 
iumsclt from the in puuition of 
guilt, ns a principal or accessory, 
was 4> r the jury to determine. 
*In conclusion, lie observed, that 
if the Jury found the charge laid 
in the jndictment fully pro\ed, 
it would be their duty to return 
a vet diet of guilty : — howevA awe- 
fur or tremendous the situation, 
in which the prisoner might be 
placed by such a verdict, was 
matter that could not come under 
their consult*] at ion. 

Clements Raspberry, serjeant- 
major at Banmt, was called to 
the jurisdiction. He proved that 
the prisoner, on the 2*lili of Octo- 
ber last, was a cadet in the service 
of tlie East India company, and 
in the icceipt of pay from the 
company. 

Geetoo Butiva swore, that he 
kept a moodie’s shop at Bara set, 
that his shop is situated about 40 
yards from Mr. Gram's bnngelow. 
That on the 24th of October last, 
about feven in the evening, being 
then in his shop, with four bearers, 
Mr. Grant came in from of the 
dooi, and called to the bearers to 
come out j that two of them went 
out, when Mr. Grant struck them, 
on wh.ch they and the two other 
bearers rati off. He, the wit- 
ness, then went oat to Mr. Grant, 
and, on approaching him, he struck 
►the witness on which he retreated 
into his shop, followed by Mr. 
Grant, who that lime had hi* 
right arna hurt of broken, and 

wor* 
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wore it in a sling:— that Mr. 
Grant, while in the *wy ness’s hut, 
took up, with his left hand, the 
charag, or lamp, then burning in 
the shop, and applied thp flame, 
to the chopper, or straw favoring 
of the hut ; that thc^chopper took 
lire, at*! that the wimcss MUveeHed 
in extinguishing it vs ith his hatfds ; 
that Mr. Grant then and tirere 
thrice repeated the tiring of ins 
hut, and that each time the witness 
put it out in the same manned a* 
the flrst. The lamp being extin- 
guished, Mr. Grant left his hut, 
and desired his servant Azin*, v. ho 
was then present, at a little 
distance from the hut, to bring 
him Are ; that Azim did according- 
ly bring some fire/m a wisp of 
straw, which Mr. Grant took m 
his left hand, and blowing it into 
aflame, applied the lighted straw 
to the hut of Keenoo, bearer ; 
that the hut took lire in row se- 
quence, and burnt, till about one 
half of it was consumed. This 
v hut had been built by Keenoo* 
about four months before this 
transaction, and cost two rupees; 
the ground on which it was built, 
belonged to the hast India com- 
pany. The hut was distant about 
four or five yards from the wit- 
ness’s shop. After the al inn of 
fire had been given, the cap' airs 
or officers, and a gnard r 
seen coming up, on which Mr, 
Grant ran olf. 

Ilutton, bearer, was next cal- 
led.— His testimony differed in 
some particulars from that of the 
preceding Witness, though he 
agreed ill the fact of having seen 
Mr. Grant apply the lamp to the 
chopper of Geetoo’s shop, and af- 
terwards to the hut of Keewuo, as 
charged in the indictments 
Keenoo and Azim corroborated 
the principal statements of the two 


former witnesses. Azim, however, 
swore pAdively, in opposition to 
the other witness, that he had 
not brought the fire, but that Mr. 
Giant had fetched it lrom Keenoo’s 
hut. # 

Mr. Blerichynden, surveyor, 
proved the value* of Keenoo’ » 
hut to be about one rupee. 

JVJr. Grant made no defence, 
and the oi ly witness he called 
was Mi ,'G'Hikson, a cadet on tka 
estabiidiment. This gentleman 
sfanre that on the evening of the 
24 h ot October last, he saw a 
pci '.on whom he did not know, 
but whom he supposed to be a cadet, 
blow up the tire in the chopper 
of Keenoo's hrt , and he was po 4 si- # 
live in, Are f;.ct, that the person he 
saw that ever; ion, setting the hut 
on fire, was not Mr. Graftt, the 
pnsouer at tire bar. It appeared, 
however, that the testimony of 
tins witne-s related to some other 
transaction on tire same evening, 
subsequent to tnat which formed 
the subject of the present indict- 
ment. 

Sir John Royds, previously to 
summing up the evidence, explain- 
ed to the jury the circumstances 
liecessarv* in the eye of the law, 
to constitute the crime ^of arson, * 
which is»a capital felony, without 
benefit* of clergy, and defined 
it to be wilfully a*id maliciously 
setting on fire and burning any 
drilling hou*e, office, or UOT*** 
house. It was# a circumstance 
esMirt rally necessary to constitute 
thin crime, that the burning shouTS’ 
have been wilfully anti maliciously 
done, insomuih that ft' a person, 
though engaged in the commission 
of an unlawful act, such as that 
of smuggling for insfance, should, 
while *0 engaged, accidentally, or 
through negligence* set a house 
or premises* on lire, it would only 
amount 
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afoount to a trespass. With re- 
spect 4<* the value of the, property, 
it was mt essential. The straw 
or matted hovel was as much the 
castle of its tenant, as the wal- 
led edifice oi' the mort? opulent. 
Sir Joim having offered some 
further remaiks, proceeded to sum 
Op the evidence. Having gone 
through the whole, the Jui^ retired 
out of Court. After deliberating 
for ten or fifteen milages, rhey 
returned a verdict of ** guilty/* 

The prisoner was then re mann- 
ed, and ordered to b,e brought 
up on the 8*h of January next, ‘till 
which* day the sessions adjourned. 
On that day the grounds of a 
motion, for airest of judgment, will 
*he argued in court. • 

On a subsequent day, Mr. Grant 
was bought up to couit, when the 
motion of Mr. Ferguson in arrest 
of judgment was argued before a 
full bench. 

The indictment, on which a 
acrdict of guilty was returned, 
declared the hut, that had been 
set on fire and burnt by the pri- 
soner, to be the property of Kee- 
noo, a fact which, Mr. Ferguson 
contended, had not beeu sufficiently 
iua$le out, and which, i£so, was, 
in point of law, fatal to the in- 
dictment, — on this ground the 
motion in arrest of judgment was 
founded, which was now to be 
decided. * 

Smith, the advocate-gene- 
ral, replied to Mr. Ferguson. He 
said that the motion appeared to 
■originate in mistake ;*and that the 
argument turned entirely upon 
a fallacy. * Possession w as a re- 
lative tertp, and although Ken 00 
possessed no right or title in the 
soil on which* his hut was raised, 
yet the mere occupancy and*resi- 
deufce gave him sufficient posses- 
sory right of action against wrong 


doers, either by civil action or by 
indictment 

The Judges delivered their opi- 
nions individually, unanimously 
dismissing the motion in arrest 
of judgment. 

Sir Henry Russel, chief jus- 
tic^, concuit^d entirely in the 
sentiment with which the Counsel 
for the prisoner closed his argu- 
ment 3 “ that if there was any 
room for doubt, the court would 
pilose and well weigh the grounds 
that might appear in favour of thft 
motion i” but he could not see 
that there was the slightest ground 
tor doubt ; the case was as clear 
as -possible, and any hesitation or 
•doubt would contravene the ends 
of justice. If the protection of 
the Jaw were 'to be withdrawn, on 
the grounds hete attempted tob® 
set up, the greater pat t of Calcutta 
might be maliciously destroyed by 
fire, and the offenders escape 
fmhi the bands of justice. Of the 
numerous population of this capi- 
tal, the far greater part had no 
other dwelling than huts of straw 
or mats; the only security or 
fastening of these huts, when their 
occupiers retired to rest, was gene- 
rally no more than a matted door, 
made fast with a string and a bam- 
boo ; and if, as they had all seen, that 
cuttings that fastening in the night, 
ai^i entering the but with a felo- 
nious intention, had been held 
to be a burglary, the mere fact of 
occupation in all such cases being 
hdd sufficient to support the in- 
dictments, on many of which the 
offenders had been convicted and 
suffered death, he apprehended 
that if the present plea could pre- 
vail, they must consider all the 
former sentences of death, in such 
case or* burglary, 95 so many mur- 
ders. ^ 

If it wefe necessary to go into a 
tide 
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title or right of possession, if the 
possession and occupationVc facto, 
did not give a clear and? sufficient 
right of action against wrong doers, 
then all such huts or dwellings 
would be placed beyond t!!« pro- 
tection of the Jaw. The* mere 
occupation of the luiP by Kcnof, 
in the present case, was sufficient 
possessory right to support an ac- 
tion of trespass, in a civil action 
against all the world, except the 
company ; and even i£ lie could 
not have maintained a .civil action 
against the company, yet had they 
foroioh removed hU hut, in ^>uch 
ca»e tin re could be no doubt but 
a bill of indictment might be sus- 
tained against the pu>ou using 
such force, although q-» the servant 
of the company. In the present 
caw, had they desired to lemme 
Keenoo, t he v could not hue done 
so legally, but by loaning 10 the 
usual process In eject men! j aijd 
the defendant would have a light 
to be heard in answer: wncre it 
otherwise, there would be an end- 
less source of tumult and nut in 
every town and village throughout 
the country, 'iho chc-l justice 
concluded an able and luimnons 
argument, with repeating his opi- 
nion, that theie was not the slight- 
est foundation on wide h the motion 
in arrest of judgment could be 
sustained. • 

Sir John Royds offered some 
arguments, in addition to those ad- 
vanced by tlie chief justice, strong- 
ly confirmatory of his opinion 
against the tpotion. Ife maintained 
that arson was an offence against 
the possession, and that occupation 
was sufficient interest to found 
either a civil action or ciiminal 
prosecution. 9 

Sir W-m. Burroughs concurred 
iti opinion with the other fudges. 
There could he no doubt, fie said, 


that were a naan dn England 
build a house on the ground of 
another, thereby committing a 
trespass in law j yet were a third 
person maliciously to set fire and 
hum that house, th§ trespasser 
would have a right of action, or in 
case of indictment, theliouse might 
properly be laid ax his. 

Sir Krista' Russell, in pass- 
ing judgment upon the prisoner, 
addressed Him to the following, 
effect : — 

i‘ John Grant, — nince I have 
sat in this place, I have never 
peifoinied so painful a duty as 
lliat which I am now railed upon 
to discharge j to pass the heaviest 
’sentence of the law on a person of 
your age «r.nd condition in society. 
But a jury of your count! y have 
pr. mounted you guilty of a capital 
i I’h iia* ; by their vvidict, which 
the evidence called upon them to 
give, the judgment of* the law 
muv follow. We do ' ot sit here 
to make laws, bu* to administer 
( them , and we must perform our 
duty, however painful it may be. 
You have been convicted on the 
clearest evidence, of one of the 
ni'ht malicious crimes which one 
human bryig can commit against 
another. You wilfully and delibe- 
rately . set gn fire the house of an 
nnofiendkig and defenceless native. 
But it has been said, that that 
house was onl> a hut iff very little 
value, and which might easily .iasa** 
replaced. Ti ue ; # but that hut was 
the only dweJhug of this poor man. 

It was his Ttsylum against the * 
bu tie tings of the world j his place 
of rest after his daily la tour ; and, 
mean and huifible as it was, ought 
to have been his castle of peace 
agaiifst you 1* violence and outrage. 
Yhe hfit of the poor man is equally 
entitled to the protection of the law, 
as the mansion of the rich, and 
stands 
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stands much more in need of it. 
It is easy of access, defenceless, 
and constructed of such weak and 
combustible materials, that it is 
easily destroyed* whereas the 
dwelling of* the rich is* defended 
by guards without, and secured by 
bolts within. You would have 
found it difficult to have got access 
to such a house .for your wftrkcd pur- 
pose, and, had you gained access, 
would have found it \Vy difficult 
tcset it on fire. 

“ I lament that this crime tfa.s 
committed by an European, who 
was sent to this country to protect 
the natives from violence and op- 
pression, instead of exercising it 
against them The natives are en- 
titled to have their characters, pro- 
perty, and lives protected, and 
as Icffig as they enjoy that pro- 
tection fiom us, they give their 
affection and allegiance in return * 
but should the day ever arrive, 
which God forbid, that they should 
be denied 'that protection, then 
I fear that as we should no longer 
deserve, so we should no longer 
enjoy their Allegiance and attach- 
ment, which I verily believe we do 
now m6st fully possess. It is an 
aggravation of your offence too, 
that you committed it whilst you 
was u member of an institution 
which cannot be carried oh unless 
good older and discipline be pre- 
served. You,, w as placed here to 
irani the duties of a sbldier, and 
of the miluatv •profession, which 
I suppose, like oihcf professions, 
"must require some time and study 
to acquire* You weie there too, 
to be taught, amon^ other useful 
parts of education, the language 
of those men, whom, when you 
came to he *an tiffin rf you Would 
have been appointed to command, 
and which, from events that we 
have lately seen passing in the 


world, is # a qualification both im- 
portant ayd necessary. 

" Yet, after all this, your case 
is not without circumstances of 
great commiseration. Therefore, 
the j&lges have anxiously consi- 
dered, whether they could find any 
grounds on which they might con- 
sclent iomly use in your favour, the 
power which the law has given 
them of commuting the punishment 
of chath for that of transportation ; 
aUd they hope that they have found 
s ch grounds. — The crime was 
committed eatly in the evening, 
when exeiybody was stirring, so 
that the fire might probably be soon 
extinguished * and, indeed, it was 
so. No life \va- exposed to danger, 
and the hut ijself was not so close 
adjoining to any other, as to endan- 
ger their being set on fire. And 
above all, the court consider 
that this is the first case of arson 
tlwt has occurred since its esta- 
blishment j and, although igno- 
rance of the law is no excuse, 

• yet as it is neither so generally, 
nor so publicly known as it ought 
to be, that the setting a hut on 
fire is capitally penal, and as what 
has passed on this occasion is suffi- 
cient to notify, even though you 
should not suffer death, the court 
on these considerations is disposed, 
and I believe they will in this case, 
ffiiiigate your pupishmeut. But 
should any similar case occur, no 
such considerations will apply, and 
the judgment of the law must 
fall on the offender, with its ut- 
most severity. 

** But still, should your life be 
spared, you must pass some years 
of it in exile j in that exile I hope 
you will conduct yourself better 
thnnijyou' have done here. You 
may tk*n hope to obtain from the 
King, ^jhe fountain of mercy, a 
further remission of your sentence* 

* . ' May 
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May yon so behave as tp deserve 
it. In the mean time* the sen- 
tence of the law must be passed 
upon >ou, and that is — That \ou 
be taken from hence to thr* place 
from whence you came, aiftl from 
thence to the place (>i executing, 
and that you there be hanged by 
the neck till you are dead. 

Sir Hf.nky Russet. t. demoted 
his address, of which we have 
attempted only a faint outline, wjjh 
great feeling, solemnity, and effect. 
The prisoner was agitated, and 
deeply affected, and every indivi- 
dual of the numerous assemblage, 
with w liicife t he com 1 was crow ded , 
seemed to sjmpalhize in his ad- 
dress. 

The prisoner was dressed in a 
suit of mourning. 

Four cadets cm the Bengal esta- 
blishment, tried and found guilty 
on the 14th ultimo, on an h- ha- 
ment for an assault on seijetfnt 
Turner, in Fort William, wcie 
hi ought to the bar to teceivc sen- 
tence. 

An affidavit, accompanied with 
the copy of a letter , nddie>s<d 
to the right honourable tin* gover- 
nor-general, exptessive of the con- 
trition of the defendants, was lead 
in mitigation of punishment. The 
thief justice delivered an admoni- 
tory address to the defendant-, yi 
which he parlicuhilv advcitcd 
to the irrcgulai it y of their conduct 
since their commitment . r l hrc*e of 
the defendants were scnfeiutv. i > 
pay each a fine of one rupee, and 
to be imprisoned six months j the 
fourth was sentenced to pay a fine 
of one rupee, and to be imprisoned 
eight months. 

Thomas Shouldham was then 
brought to the bar, and discharged 
from criminal confinement, the 
term to which he had bflen sen- 
tenced to be ' imprisoned, on an 


indictment for 0 , misdemeanour 
having expired ; but as Shouldham 
is still undei confinement- on ^ civil 
unit, and having »lak*Iy, during his 
confinement, seduced p feiiovv pri- 
soner to the commission of forgery, 
he was now oidered to he kept in 
solitaiy confinement, to ' prevent 
the furtltpr effects of liis evil com* 
nuinicati(’ti y . 

The st'.syons were then dosed 
by proclamation. 

J)c r. 30 — In the course of Mon- 
day night, eighteen of the French 
piisoners of war, confined in Fort 
William, contrived to effect their 
escape. by cutting a hole thim.gk 
the w.dl of the building in which 
they wei# confined. They are 
supposed to have gone down the 
river tow aids Kedgeree, the 
hi'j’.c < f i «M7ing a pilot schooner, 
01 some u.her small vessel, in 
which they may endeavour to get 
out to -ea. 

The opening through which the 
Frei.i i: piisutcrs c-<apt\i was so 
small, il’at tlu v must have toiced 
their way t!. :ough it with the 
utmost difficulty. The sentinels 
\u‘r at thfii ; <>st, but from the 
d •. kne-s the night ,aud th< Mk nee 
with vvlm.ii die c-c.tpy w a- effected, 
no ahum <»r minion occurred till 
the twih^v mg morning. 

MOREAU A' O ’CAPTAIN 
.LA, JANS. 

to 7:11 rnt l’uii u; the gazfttb. 

i sk* ot Pr.tnci* ' 

Siii — *f you Wi'i he so ^ood' 
as to illicit. . i y* • r e.e^t, the iol- 
1 -wAg ph\.v* > u wiii gtcatJy 
oblige, Sn , \ eu'k, &<\ •' 

» f§iguru) iMoupur. 

Always at se.i th-* capture 
o' the Waii.-n U.iM./g*, 1 wag 
ignorant ’ot the » altimi.u. of cap- 
tain Larkins, 1 auw an* Aik ilunn 

The 
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* Warren Hastings, after an Jleholc^ Mr. Larkins, 
action of. three hours and q half, standing, your affidavit, and thoxe 
tad just mi tick hen* colours. I of yoyr officers, how things 'hate 
received orders f to go. on board, come to. pass, and how you have 
Yhe^awl.aover the &tern, having represented them ! — If, contrary 
a shot through her, they were to the kiw^ of war and honour, 
getting read} the other boats, and y#>u had not run feud of the frigate, 
on which every body (Aug. All afid when your colours were struck. 
Hand-.) were emphned.* At this it \ our men had not demonstrated 
juncture, * the Warren Hastings au intention to fight, ihe Warren 
bore up, which we perceived Hastings would not have been 
■when too late ; as the jib-stay and taken a second time, and I should 
halliards were shot away, we £ot not have wounded yon !!! t 
on Board the fore tack, but the Yon fell on board us purposely, 
frigate had not tunc to fall oft] and rfhus I prove it, for when I 
mid we fell on board bioadside to boarded ‘the Warren Hastings >our 
broadside. Indignation was, at helm was hard up, aftd we weie 
first, at its highest pitch * the to leewnid, your rudder, tiller, 
captain of the frigate offered her and tiller (ope*, were in good 
to be boarded ; one De Gagnes, order, and I shifted the helm my- 
a quffiter-iu aster, jumped on board self: your intention thetHore was 
Ihe first,- I followed h ; m; the to run foul of us. Mr. TouKsaint, 
English appeared armed j they one of your officers, has said, in the 
we»e repulsed* presence of the officers of thefii- 

We all looked after the captain, gate, and of your own officers, that 
I found him ffte first, and struck in the moment of being boarded, 
him with a dagger. I wa* at that* be encouraged the people to re- 
time, surrounded by my people, commence the action j and I ask 
to ho afi wished to .punish him as you. Sir, who gave huu the autho- 
be deserved. I therefore ask, rity ? Still farther, your officers, 
who saved him, if it was not I ? when at the grand river on the 
! ordered him to be taktn on board Isle of France, have had the im- 
the frigate, where the captain, prudence toltaert, that * the War- 
bebig irritated, shewed* great dis- ren Hastings ran on board' of ns 
plca-nr*, and captain' Likins ex- to dismast us; your officers and 
perionced Wie same reception, boatswain said the same when on 
arising from the same sentiments, board- the Warren Hastings, :md 
everyone; but, aftei wards, that it was your interest to do it, 
when all were tool, they regarded Exdushe of your having run as 
him as a sufferer, and all was for- on board, what damage had we 
got. Ihe captain of the frigate sustained' by your fire, so sharply 
lodged hi|n ib his own cabin, end and so well kept up by yoifr own 
in five dSys he was cured of his account ? The Warren Hastings 
wound. was 

* Among | those tfirtt presented themselves to repulse, us, there w*» a mid- 
shipman. wno thrdw hmseh ttywn on the gflh deck ot the Warren Hastings* 
* after having struck me with a cutlass, but luckily jvitb the flat part; they all 
•wore at $t. Helena! that l vvoun ied him. % 

*> f Mr. Wood, who says he was wounded too, had duly received a blow witb 
$ handspike, or a stick from a sailor, because he made % shew of not delivering 
bis arm** 
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'Irifa, jfearly dismasted, aid in, $ bad 
foftditioto 5/* the Ptedmlntese bad 
only the jib-stay and the jib-hal- 
liards, two fore-shrouds,'- and a 
part of the fore- top- mast* back- 
stays shot away j and ajftft, the 
damages were as iiBigni brand}— 
Allow, Sir Company’s Capt^n, 
that there is a great difference 
4 between a man of war and a mer- 
chantman. 

I have been seeking for reasons 
which could have induced you to 
calumniate me in such an infamous 
manner. I have b^cn able to ad- 
duce no other than such as are 
ronnected*with the sentiment of 
placing money above every thing. 
You had much private trade on 
board the Warren Hastings; by 
the capture of the ship you would 
have been a great loser; you, there- 
in] e, wanted a pecuniary imlemni * 
cation, — you hate probably ob- 
tained it, by making youiself m 
object of that compassion which 
every one has for unfortunate cou- ^ 
rage. — Yes, Sir, your calumnies 
were a speculation, — you have 
slandered me merely for mo- 
ney,— -for otherwise you would 
have spoken out sooner, and par- 
ticularly to general Deoean ; your 
being a prisoner was a g r eat claim 
for receiving judicial redress, you 
did not complain, became I was 
present, and could have- imme- 
diately proved the falsity of your 
accusation, artd then the captain- 
general would not have had the 
goodness' to allow you -to depart 
to ao6n. Do not pretend that a 
jtnodve of generosity prevented you 
from accusing me, for fear of its 
ruining me $ *for >vhy did you do 


it afterwards ? Darfc .you to caffl 
yourself 'generous? you have ac- 
cused me, ip the face of mankind,' 
as an assassin, wlien you knew'my 
reply could not be /bade till 41 
twelvemonth after your accusa- 
tion ? I tell you, Mr, Larkins, 
wuh bitterness, that the whole of 
your conduct is well worthy and 
who, under the shelter of the cap- 
stan, made his crew light, but 
could only himself lind tears to 
deplore a reverse of fortune, at a 
time when he ought to have dis- 
played a diffeient character.* It is 
possible, Sir, .that you will add 
something more to your cateumaps, 
which you may be assured' 1 shall 
not anstpet. You have been paid 
without doubt — let me alone/ 

As enptam Larkins has inter ted 
liis calumnies in all the papers in 
India, and as the naval com- 
mander- ib-cfcef in India ha* in- 
serted tliem in general orders, my 
friends have desire*! me to prove 
the injustice of this proceeding, 

I have, with the greatest reluc- 
tance, yielded to their desires, 
feeling that it did not suit me to 
entertain the public about myself, 
not having} done arty think return k- 
able, — and, particularly, as it ap- 
peared to.be a measure, which /he 
English might construe into justi- 
fication. ^ _ 

TO THE EDITOR OF TRIE TELE**** * 
GRAgH. 

C.druua. 

Sir, — Having served with cap- 
tain Larkins, of the honourable 
company’s ship Wart en* Hastings, 
as third officef, during that ship’s 
unfortunate voyage, and recolim- 

’ ing 


** Mr. L arkins always flatty d himself that we should be taken off the JVe 
•f France; when he found tlw we were at anchor, in the grand port, he^sdd, 
to the commandant* it isUonf now ; yes, and weli done— then* he began to cry 
#M*chjiWu * ' 1 
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ing every circumstance that occur- 
red, during, and subsequent to, 
the action with the Piedmontese, 
I request you will do me the favour 
to insert, in jour next, the under- 
mentioned facts, in opposition to 
the vile and false assertions of 
Charles Moreau, as extracted from 
the Isle of France Gazette^in your 
paper of the 2drh instant. 

Captain Lark ms’s statement of 
facts has alieady shewn to the 
world the character of Moreaq, 
and very justly and accurately has 
captain Larkins described that 
mounter's conduct. I wLh, for 
the honour of the situation he is 
placed in, I could mention him 
in softer language, but Jps atro- 
cious conduct, towards a defence- 
less agd gallant person, must, in 
my opinion, prove lum actuated 
by those principles which are ini- 
mical to humanity * 

Moreau, in the first place, states 
he sought captain Larkins : he and 
bis followers could have had but 
trifling search, as I know cap- 
tain Larkins stood on the quarter- 
deck, from which the intoxicated 
gang drove him to his cabin, as 
stated by captain I>arkijs. Mo- 
reau’s system of saving a defence- 
less person is entirely new, his 
poniard was not used qp board 
the captured ship for the purpose 
of saving j if* his. intoxicated fol- 
Jg wers bad not possessed more dis- 
cretion than himself, more crimes 
would have been*fcommitred. 

Moreau says the tiller and ropes 
were in good order — granted ; but 
the nail ^hich con fined the rope 
to the barrel of the wheel had 


been, by some accident, drawn s 
the wheel fhe may have shifted, 
but the helm remained useless. 

As to running on board the fri- 
gate su frequent to the action* no 
such thing, I can with confidence 
assart, was ictended j tills, for a 
tirqf, served Moreau as a cloak 
for his atrocious conduct to a.de- 
fenceless, and, I can, with safety 
to my own conscience as a Chris- 
tian, declare him, an inoffensive 
ma?i. I likewise declare, that' no 
one belonging to the Warren Hast- 
ii gs appeared with arms subsequent 
to ih<5 colours of the ship being 
struck, consequently Mj. Moreau 
•had no one to subdue a second 
time, as he ptetends. Mr. Touis- 
saint never had the least idea of 
encouraging the men to commence 
the nctii »n, as .stated by Moreau ; 
and I declare, v hen confined with 
him on board, and in the grand river 
prison, neither he, nor any other of 
captain Lark ins's officers, uttered a 
syllable in respect to any intention 
•of running the ship down. The 
boatswain, has declared to Mr. 
Bristow, late gunner of the War- 
ren Hastings, and to the whole of 
hi.s fellow prisoners, that he never 
spoke a single si utenoe to the pur- 
port stated in Moreau’s false alle- 
gations ; and to add another con- 
tradiction to Moreau’s false asper- 
sions, no midshipman ever lifted 
a sabie near him ; and 1 again de- 
clare, that Mr. Bristow, midship- 
man, was poniarded through the 
hand and arm while in the acjt of 
getting some dean linen frotju his 
trunk after lire action, and this 
was done by Moreau’s orders* and 

* '“>! k r 

Mr. 


* The paritcutars of tfle conduct of Merest toward* captain Larkin* and 
others, are circumstantially statAl in an 'affidavit of the Utter gentleman, amt the 
pfincipa’ officers of the Warren Hastings* in pagAftft, of the prCcedinc volume of 
the Piratic Renter; with the directiort^of AdmirstySir E PcHew, in consequence, 
to the commander* of hit majesty’* ihfp# aad vessels in the East Indies. 
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&fr. Hood was likewise poniarded 
through the arm, the ferench sur- 
geon who visited the prison dressed 
the wound. I well recollect that 
when captain Larkins surrendered 
the ship, that I and the»other of- 
ficers followed bill examples by 
taking off our side arms, neftber 
did any one afterwards dispute the 
possession of them. If Mr. Mo- 
reau will allow Mr. Dutart, the 
master of the Piedmontese, to 
explain to him the manner in 
which the ships came in contact with 
each other, Mr. Moreau will find 
it does very little credit to*his abi- 
lities as a seaman ; it was in Mr. 
Moreau a power to have prevented 
the accident, had he attended to 
the frigate ; this *Mr. Dutart has 
declared to me. But the man who 


Occurrences v for 

Jan. 10th. — The fate of the 
English seaman, detained in Chirft, 
as a hostage, on account of the 
homicide of a Chinese, in the ear- 
ly part of the season, in an affray 
with some English sailors, (of 
which the particulars are previously 
jfiven in the 1st page of our chron- 
icle) was not decided at the date of 
the present advices. The man was 
kill detained to await the tnal 
adjustment of the affair. 

The Mandarins had engaged, 
while the English supercargoes 
were at Macao, that the criminal 
court at Canton would be content 
with passing the sentence, usually 
denounced against foreigners guil- 
ty of lesser offences, namely, ex- 
pulsion from China ; or, as the 
^correspondent of the Mklbr terms 
it, banishment to' bis # na#ive coun- 
try. This issue of the^rffair waf 
for some time expected. 

■- On the supra cargoes returning 
V0L.9; t 


glories in a falsehood is naturally 
lost to all sense of shame, and is 
pleased with his own atrocious 
conduct ; and even when such con- 
duct is detected, it may Scarce cost 
hi m a single blush; suth a disposition 
do I consider Mr. C. Moreau to 
possess. 

In Mr. MohEAv’s own words, 
" he*may see how things have 
come to pass; M and t solemnly 
declare what I have stated above 
to be just; and Mr. Bristow, who 
has arrived here in the Holstein, 
from the grand river prison. Isle 
of France, and knows the circum- 
stances to be as above stated, will; 
with myself, at any time, make 
affidavit to them. ' G. D. 

Calcutta, gist December, 18974 


January, 1808 . 

as usual from Macao to Canton, 
difficulties were started, and the 
subject was taken up with the 
appearance of much seriousness by 
the Mandarins, who proposed that 
the hostage should be brought to 
trial, bn the 6th November, the 
Chief Mandarin of the court of 
justice,* came out of the city in 
great state, and formally requited 
of the supra-catgoea, that the 
hostage should be delivered up for 
trial. ^ 

To this proposition, Mr. Roberts 
the chief supra-cargo, gave a pe- 
remptory negative, though con- 
veyed in the most police terms. The 
Mandarin xeported proceedings to 
the viceroy, ho, on hearing of the 
refusal 4$ give op the man fer trial, 
affected an air ofVdlenness, and 
menaced the English, trade with 
some obstruction. At thjp* crisis, 
the Modeste frigate arrived at 
Macao : — The Mandarins coo* 
D * ceivecj 
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cetved tier arrival at this jupctum, 
to forbade no hope of success to 
their design of intimidation, and 
a report was happfty circulated at 
tlie same tir^e, that die frigate 
came for the express purpose of 
claiming the British subject. The 
Mandarins now began to lower 
their tone 5 and signified Jo the 
supra -cargoes, that it was under- 
stood no further notice would be 
taken of the matter; and Mr. 
Eobarts gave notice that the man# 
pursuant fo the promised sentence 
Of the' Chinese Court, would 
embark for England with the first 
fleet. 

The leading Mandarinsat Canton 
appear to have employed the affair 
as an instrument to extort* large 
sums ojj money, particularly from 
Mouquoa, the security merchant 
of 'the Neptune Indiaman, with 
whose crew die affray happened. 
Mouquoa had 44 already paid to 
them rapacious •ministers of cor- 
ruption upwards of one lac and 
twenty thousand dollars. The 
supra -cargoes were of opinion that 
the matter would occasion no fur- 
ther trouble. 

A brig under Portuguese colours 
ufam seized* by the Modeste frigate 
itl November, near the Typa, in 
consequence of certain informa- 
tion that she was Spanish property. 
It was doubtful Vhether she would 
fee condemned at China or sent to 
Bombay for 6 nil adjudication. 

Jan. 29* The firsf battalion of the 
6th regiment of Native infantry, at 
Cuttack* were reviewed on the 23d 
ill**, by colon# 8. Marley, the com- 
manding officer at that station ; 
when the colonel was pleased to 
efcptteis his approbation ef 

the' 00tsamnce of ^me men, die 
eorimness of fheea^rqse, and the 
different evolutions of the batta- 


lion, aocorflKng to the new regula- 
tions. * 

Monsieur Sarcouff, the captain 
of a French privateer, availed him- 
self of the opportunity of captain 
Haig, lat# of the Sir W. Burroughs 
beiijg sent on ftiore, to forward the 
whole of the baggage, instrument 
books, See, the property of Mr. 
Nichdl, captured on the 2fith of 
September last, with the ship 
Maqgles, and detained upwards 
of three months on board the 
privateer ; and who made his escape 
in consequence of being sent by 
Surcouff on board the Sir W. 
Burroughs. Although thscircum- 
riVances under which Mr. NichoW 
made his escape were fair and 
honourable, they were such as 
must probably have occasioned 
Mr. Surcouff a good deal of irrita- 
tion ; yet he would not allow his 
feelings to interfere with what he 
considered to be due to propriety 
and a sense of right. It is but 
just that such instances of good 
conduct in & enemy should be 
madepublic. 

The sentence of death passed by 
the supreme court or the fith 
inst on Mr. John Grant, convicted 
of arson, is commuted to a sentence 
of transportation for seven years, to 
New South Wales. 

© 

Regulation respecting Commanders 
and, others arriving at Fort 
William, by the Right Hon . 
the Governor*gme>ral in Council. 

Jan* a xst* 1808. 

, The jright honourable the 
governor-general in council hfe 
been pleased to direct that «8 
commands, supra cargoes, and 
pursers of vessels, importing into 
the riv# Hoogbly, sferdl, fenme* 
diately A ,thpir arrival at Fort 
WUfiam, lfeport themselves to the 
master-attendant it his office. 

m 
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The master-attendJat is hereby 
directed to report the arrival* to 
the right honourable the governor- 
genera!, and also to represent any 
occasional neglect, 01 disobedience 
Of this order to htejordship. ^ 

The po*»t - master - general 'will 
issue the necessary direcdotfs to 
the postmaster of I^edgeree and 
Diamon * harbour, for the commu- 
nication of this opier to die com* 
tnander of every ship on her Arri- 
val in the river. 

By order of the rig^ t l*>n. the 
governor-general in coi ned, 

Thos. Brown, 
Chief Secretary to Govern meat. 

Field Jrwy Orders, by Major- 

General Du kens * Muttra, Jan . 

15th, 1808. 

Major-general Dickens . has 
much pleasure in expressing v to 
major Knox, commanding the 2d 
regiment of Native cavalry, t!^ 
satisfaction he has derived from their 
movements, and soldier- like ap- 
pearance this morning at the 
review. 

And it is equally incumbent 
on the major-general, on the ap- 
proaching departure of this regiment 
from tire station of Muttra, to offer 
his thanks to the whole of *he 
office) s, Native officers, and men, 
for their very exemplary conduct, 
during the whole time they have 
been under his Command. 

Brio Ik Wife v . S. Greenway. 

Tilt's was a bill hied by the 
plaintiff to recover twp tickets, 
drawn prizes of 20, OCX) »icc? 
rupees, and 1.000 sicca ryees, in 
the Calcutta Lottery; yd sug- 
gesting as his principal Ground of 
•quit)', that he had givCn acom- 

ta 


mission' to the defendant, and had 
supplied him with funds lor the 
purpose, to purchase four uttyhawu 
tickets tor- him; and alleging that 
tiiket-. had been purchased and 
eventually were drawn prizes of 
the^exerul amounts specified. v 

1 he circumstances, disclosed by 
the bill, were as follow the 
defendant had purchased some 
tickets two uf which he sold to 
the plainiilf at 100 rupees each* 
tv hen the price of tickets was 125 
rupees j one of the two tickets* 
within the first few days of draw- 
ing, was drawn a prize of 500 
rupees. The plaintiff carried the 
fortunate ticket to the hull# of th^ 
defendfbt, and requested that he 
Would purchase for him, the plain- 
tiff, son*# undrawn ticket*, with 
the produce of tiie prize, which 
the defendant agreed to do. ,\Vhen 
he sent to purchase the fresh 
tickets* he added 100 rupee% to 
the amount of tl® prize, with the 
intention of taking one ticket for 
himself, not knowing that the 
price of tickets had risen so high 
as 150 rupees, at which they were* 
then selling. 

Four (ticket* were brought to 
the defendant, wife h lie threw 
down on a table before some friends 
who happened to be prenent, telling 
them that he had purchased lour 
tickets, three of which were for 
captain Reid, and one for himself**** 
At the rue tinip he requested that 
one of the , party present wopld 
select the ticket which lie shoqltj 
reserve fir lmn>elt, # Several u£ 
the company drew ond ticket from . 
the four* a* the request of th^ 
plaintiff, which wax put hack at 
each trial,* to the ot Her three, la 
the*evenr it was found, tbatone 
number Jtad been drawn twice, 
when it was proposed tbit thif 
\ ticket 
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, ticket should be reserved. But a 
Afferent ticket having been drawn 
on a furiher trial* sotne of the 
company suggested that the latter 
should be kept . in preference. To 
pfeaSe all parties the defendant 
resolved to venture two tickets, 
afcd that both shodld be kept, 
which was agreed to, and the 
defendant accordingly sent for an 
additional ticket, which being 
brought, he instantly sent, with 
two of the others, to the plaintid, 
accompanied with the balance in cash 
of the 500 rupee prize, which he 
had received for the plaintiff. These 
three tickets and the balance were 
accepted and kept by the plaintiff 
Several conversations respecting 
this transaction took place ou 
different occasions, in which the 
defendant mentioned to the plain- 
tiff and others, that he bad pur- 
chased four ticket) at the time 
referred to, and had Kept one of 
them for hims3f. No objection 
however was made to this transac- 
tion until four days afterwards, 
when the ticket, which had been 
twice drawn from the four, and 
•elected for the defendant, as above 


sittings of jFriday and Saturday, 
the honourable chief justice. Sir 
Henry Russel, and his learned 
colleague}, the honourable Sir J, 
Royds, and the honourable Sir W. 
Burroughs, w gre unanimously of 
opitnon, th$t this was a fair and 
honourable transaction on the part 
of the defendant, and the plaintiff 
bad no right whatever to partici- 
pate in any share of the produce 
of tie fortunate tickets, and the 
bill was dismissed with costs. 

Calcutta# Ian. 28.— In conse- 
' quenceof intelligence received by 
government, of a rupture between 
Great Britain and Denfhark, a 
detachment of troops from the 
garrison of Fort William, under 
the command of lieuteuant-colonel 
Carey, took possession of the 
Danish settlement of Serampore, 
at six o'clock this morning. The 
Danish ships in tire river Hooghly 
were seized on the same day, 
by fbfe honourable captain Elliot, 
of his Majesty's ship Modesto ; by 
captain Montague, of his Majesty’s 
ship Terpsichore 5 and by captain 
De Courcey, of his Majesty's ship 
Dasher. The following are the 


described, came up a prize of 
iO^OD rupees; The plaintiff then 
name an application for this tideet 
to the defendant, through his 
attorney, alleging that he had 
given the defendant a commission 
‘ro purchase fair tickets for him, 
which had been done ? that this 
wasonftrf them, and^msequeotly 
has pro^rty: hut even then he 
made mj demand of the , other 
ticket, wh$b had been selected 
at the same time, and which after- 
wards was drawn aprizeof iqpo 


having heard many learned 
mtous arguments from the 


eeutowJ ta 


tom the 
same the 


names of the vessels taken posses* 
sion of by his Majesty’s shins : 

At Serampore— Ship Wafdetnar, 
274 tons, arid brig Maria, 80 tons. 

At Calcutta— Ship Elizabeth, 
300, ship Norske Ronde, 500, ship 
-Maria, 520, ship Mary, 180, and 
brig Louisa, 140 tons. 

At Diamond Harbour — Ship 
Holstein, 1200 tons. 

. At Culpee — Ship Copenhagen, 
460 ton*. v 
At Kedgeree— Ship Princess of 
Augostenburgh, 600 torts* 

In tte river,— Ship LUttf Cathe- 
rine SQOksmd brig Freya, HO tods. 

AccoAU fbvm 'Ccrhgs . st*t4 the 
arrival, 4* that fptt, of the ship 
Palmer 
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Palmer, captain SygneJ, of Chitta- Suicidb.-^A coroners inquest 
gong, having been dap tu red by was , lately holden on the body of 
the Bon Adventwas, (late brig John Fernandey, a native Porto- 
Fancy) Monsieur Davy, who re- guese, who had oeen confined the 
stoned the ship. Hr conse<juence of preceding evening it/the Thaiina, 
her having no cargo on bwd $ at Teiretta’s Baaor, upon a charge 
the Frenchmen infohned cajAain of theft. It appeared that he had 
Sygttey that they had captured called for fire, and smoked x 
three ships (one of them from charoot about four in the morning, 
China) and three brigs. The and on opening the door again at 
Palmer was captured about six- seven, it was discovered that he 
teen miles from Corinp, and had put an end to his existence, 
had several people killed and by strangling himself with his 
wounded by the privateer firing handkerchief. The coroner s in* 
into her. Monsieur Davy disabled quest found a verdict of fek de se. 
the privateer from making sail. The sister of the unfortunate man 
by cutting her rigging and taking charged him with the tlielt for 
away some of her priacipal sails. V which be had been confined. 


Occurrences for February. 


Table allowance for officers on hoard 
Indiamen, Transports , &c. &c. 
General orders, by the right hon.* 
the governor in council . 

Fort William, February l, 
—The governor-gen end in coun- 
cil having had under his conside- 
ration the rales by which the table 
allowance^ at present granted for 
officers on board of the honourable 
company's ships or transports, pro- 
ceeding from port to port, has heeh 
established, is of opinion, that they 
do not afford an adequate compen- 
sation to commanders of such ships, 
and also that according to the 
rates allowed for the passage-money 
of officers on board of mips pro- 
ceeding from port to port iu India, 
the Commanders in some eases are 
overpaid, and in others are not 
paid sufficiently $ p 

His lordship in council, Aero- 
fore, with, the view of firing, as 
far as may be practicable, one 


uniform rate of allowance* to he 
granted in all cases, for the table 
and passage of officers embarking 
on board of ships on the public 
service, ha9 determined that the 
different rates, heretofore allowed 
under the several resolutions of 
government, dated the 2gtb t 
March, 1793, the ptb of August; 
1799, the # 27th January, and 2lst 
July, 1803, shall be discontinued, 
and that an allowance of sicca i 
rupees four annas per day shall be * 
"granted in lieu of them. 

Ibis allowance's applicable to 
the chartered Alps of the honour- * 
able company, and generally to all ' 
ships engaged, as transports pro- 
ceeding on the public service, 
unless in the instance of ships of 
the .latter descripti<jp, circum- 
stances shall render ft necessary 
to provide for the accommodation 
of officers under a special 'engage- 
ment for that purpose. 

But his lordship judges it to be 
props* 
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proper to signify his expectation, the misraan%eraent of her people, 
,th*»t thecommandersofships sailing got on ground on Saugur island, 
under the pi median of this go- Mr. Tyre/* went with a boat's crew 
vernmem, will, on aB occasions, to endeavour to get her off*, and 
coo term to tfte rate above sped- for the ssrtte of the walk leapt on 
fied, in their demands of v passage- shore, whilst bis boat pulled 
money lor officers accommodated towards the t/fiurr ; and inclining 
on board their respective ships j a little way from the beach lye 
and every officer trom whom a unluckily came upon the haunt of 
higher rare of passage-money shall a large royal tiger* Which, by the 
have been demanded, lit directed noise he made, Jbrftrnaieiy gave Mr* 
to report the same to government, Tyner warning of the danger in 
.through the office pf the adjutant which he stood. On, seeing the 
general, sjuviiymg the sum paid, ferocious awhrml Mr. T)'ier sprang 
the name of the owht r or com- tow and rushed into the water, 
rmuwLr who shall have received aim the tiger plunged in after him 
it, and the name of the vessel. in ah the eagerness of pussuit. Mr, 

* Ti Sureouft was awarded, off Ma- Tvrer, though an excellent sWun- 
sulipatttn, by a Ftpucli bftgpriva- * mer, soon observed bus adversary to 
teer, and plitndei edet a qu mtity of gain upon him, wtun, with an 
jprovi^fbn. firewood, audi» hcrarricles. admirable presence of mind, which 
A native, names! Hariy Do-»s, ultimately saved imn fiom the 
of Beua es, wfis the fottnuate bold- fangs of the monster, he dived 
er of the ti> ket No. o3/0, drawn a beneath the vvater,^ and continued 
pri ze of jO,UOO sicca rupees, in the there as long as passible .On tais- 
ftfth Calcutta Town Hall Lottery. ing his head above the surface, be 
Feb. 2. ,A Chines* Junk arr *ed # had the pleasure to heboid hi$ 
the Hooghly, front Margin. It antagonist swimming* lelsuitiy 
is said to be the first arrival of the back to land. , He *ticnvard$ 
lort in that i iv er. gained the ship’s boat in safety , o\v- 

Bscape from a Tiger — A Rhurr ing ins escape to a quick and for- 
laden with water for fhe Castle tunaie decision in a circumsUuce of 
' Eden Indiaman, having, through great pressure and peril. 

Occurrences for Mabch. 

folkg* of fart William , March 2, council, the judges of the supreme 
jmBUC disputation. court, and n*any:of the civil and 

The right honourable lord Min- n^I it officers at the Presidency, 
jto, gbiwsof-general, and visitor of with others of the principal Euro- 
the college of Fort William, hav- pean inhabitants ot Calcutta, find 
jng aopoljjited Saturday rhe 2Jih a few respectably native*, were also 
pf t February/ for a* public dis^u- assembled. . f 
jUktioh in ,tfie Asiatic languages, to As soon the right honourable 
he Irield in conformity wtih tbp sta* the visitor had taken his seat, the 
.£ntes of the college, rfie governors, pubhc exercises commenced ju tap 
officers, professors, and students follt^ingorder. 
of the college^ met at ten o’clock. First! miBimosTAKES 
‘at the government house y where Disputation. ,• 

<tha members the of supreme " Position. In the acquirement of 
^ * ’ ' knowledge. 
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knowledge* gemus cannot 
avail without application.” 
Respondent* £« K. Bar well* 

First Opponent* Aletiander. 

Second Opponent* Sisson. 

Moderator* Dr* John Leyden. 

Second* Feisun • 

Disputation. \ 

RositioD.— The Persia 6 fangnage 
merits attention, not^only 
on account of its utility; 
but also from the beauties 
of the compositions in that 
language.’* • 

Respondent, Lindsay* 

First Opponent, Alexander. 

Second Opponcnt a Colvin. # 
Mcxfcmor, M. Lumsdcn, Esq. 

• 

Third. Bengalee ♦ 

Disputation . 

Position. — “ The* natives of Ben- 
gal are happier under the 
British, than they were un- 
der any former govern- 
ment*” 

Respondent! Tytler. 

Opponent, Dick. 

Moderator* The Rev. W. Carey* 
# 

Fourth* Ababic. 

Declamation, Colvin* 
u On the utility of learning, and 
, the advantages resulting 
from the institution of lite- 
rary seminaries.’* 

Filth. Mahratta 
Declamation, Sothcby. 
t( On the utility of the study^f the 
Mahratta language.” 

As soon as the disputations and 
declamations were concluded, the 
president of the College Council 
presented to the right honourable 
the visitor! fie several students of 
the college, who were entitled un- 
der statute 8th, to receive degrees 
of honour, as well as successively 
the whpie of the studdfts, who, at 
the late examtti had beep 


found qualified to enter upon the 
public service* end had conse- 
quently obtained permission from 
the visitor to sprit the college* un-. 
der the rule* Contained m Section 
12. Regulation 9 3, 180?* The Re- 
sident read the certificate granted 
by the Council of the College to 
each student respectively, in pur- 
suance of the above statute* speci- 
fying the proficiency which he had 
made in the prescribed studies of 
the college y and also the general 
tenor of hh conduct* with ihe 
*amouot, if qpy, of the debt 'con- 
tracted by him during the period 
of his attachment to the college* 
When the certificate had been read* 
the visitor presented to each stu-> 
dent, entitled to receive a degree 
of hpftor, the usual diploma h£> 
scribed on vellum*, and, at the 
same time, expressed tbt satisfac- 
tion which he felt in conferring it* 
The students op whom the right 
honourable the visitor was pleased^ 
to confer a degree of bontor ca 
this occasion, skd the languages, 
for their high proficiency in which 
the degrees of honor were reaper* 
tively conferred, are, as follow : 
Alexander^. Tytler, Persian, Hindoos- 
tanee and Bengalee. e * 

Alexander j. Colvin, Persian and Bin- 
doo&anee. 

William Lindsay, ditto. 

Robert Alexander, ditto* 

Thomas Sisson, ditto. 

t Munro 'M'Nabh, ditto* 

. Rich. &rweU>tfindoostaiiec* 

The honorary prizes and medah, 
adjudged at the kte public exaiS*- 
nation, werft distributed by the 
president of the College Council, in 
presence of the visitor! to the fol- 
lowing students s • 

Alexander F. Tytkr, »s par annexed 
report. 

i Alexander l* Colyio, ditto* 

Willbfti Lindsay,* ditto, and a medal 
as third in Persian writing ta *1807. 

R. Alexander, ditto, and a medal of roe* 

fit 
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. rit adjudged in the td term for profi- 
ciency in Hiodoostanee* 

Themis Siaon r as per annexed report. ■ 
J- iSf . Macnafeb, medals of merit for 
proficiency in Hiodoottanee, in the 
id and 3d terms.. « 

E. A* Harwell, as per annexed report. 
W. A- Cbamm£r, 1 medal of merit «d« 
judged inthe 3d term, for proficiency in 
Hindoostaoee ; and another at the late 
wtoapmm for proficiency in Fenian. 
Georne EUts, as per annexed report. 
Win. Fleming Dick, ditto. * 

S. T. Cuthbcrt, ditto. 

George Sotheby, 


tion of youth, and in its more ge» 
neral tendency to promote the im* 
provement apd extension of Orion* 
tal literature) I feel no distrust, ! 
say, in the execution of 'duties so 
foreign tq, my personal habits and 
acquirements, because my own 
denc^nt judgment baa been guided 
by that of learned and bonoraW% 
men/ whose enlightened testimo* 
njes, I know, can not mislead me, 
Speaking, therefore, no longer in 


Ttsaaxxs&ra • 

term, for proficiency mHindoortance, « I OUg t, and as I am about to 

i *. • « r « A., ^1 L!*.L 


and another at the late examination for 
proficiency in Persian. 

C. 0. Bbgrave, as per annexed report* 

R Chamberlain, ditto. 

Win. Forrester, ditto.' 

Charles TTucker, a med|l, as second in 
jf agree writing m 1807. 

After the prizes and boftsrary 
rewards had been distributed, the 
right honourable the visitor, deli- 
vered the following discourse. 
frentlemm of tkr College of Fort 
William, 

In addressing a body constituted 
as you are, I have? to regret, that 
the course of myjjursuits and oc- 
cupations has not led to those at- 
tainments, which can enable me to 
form a personal judgment on the 
interesting objects which are pe- 
culiarly connected with the solem- 
nities of the present day, much 
|ess to bring into this chair the au- 
thority of the distinguished,* and 
“ “jed parson who lately 
filled ffy Jnjhe delicate aud scru- 
pulous cigce/hnweyer,* of distri,- 
butiqg the honor# #nd rewards, 
which are annuity a#sjgned to 
talents* appricgtion, and conduct 
|n this place, { baye felt no diffi? 

;lence, and t %hall feel % none in 
performing the remaining duties 
pf the day/ h Y obseiwingontbp, attached to (he college, an other 
progress m success of this fcstitu- ptudious parsons whp drink' at the 
fiotf^both .fa its immediate gpd fame springs t ? 

^^ons fqr theinstruo- |f a corgparfsbn werb*drsiwb 


do, in that of the high office 
which I have the honor to bear, 
I rest on the firm and secure 
grounds, which ought to fib the 
foundation of every act, and of 
every sentiment issuing from such 
offices j I mean <he collected wis- 
dom* knowledge, and discernment 
of those, who are qualified, by 
their station, and by personal en- 
dowments, to aid me with their 
counsel. 4 

Supported, therefore, by such 
authority, I am happy to commence 
my first discourse from ttt| seat, 
by congratulating the college, end 
the public, op the satisfactory and 
honorable proofs afforded in the 
present examination of the grow? 
ing advantages derived from this 
institution, and of the progress 
continually making towards the 
accomplishment of its important 
ends** These gratifying results are 
evinced both by the proficiency of * 
the students in the different 
branches of learning which they 
have cultivated) and ip the 
valuable additions which have 
beep made to the general stock of 
Eastern literatures, by the learned 
labours, as we|l pf able 
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between the present year and the 
three preceding, die result would 
be extremely advantagepus to the 
latter period $ and would justify, 
on dear and satisfactory grounds, 
the assertion which I am happy to 
think myself warranted in*making, 
that the, college of Fort Willem 
is advancing in a course of sensible 
improvement. But as the number 
of years, we should have to review 
might render the argument some- 
what complicated, and as a parallel 
between the present and the last 
preceding year, will yield the 
same conclusion, I shall content 
myself with a few observatlbns on 
that view.of the subject. 

The first indication of pro- 
gress which I have the satisfaction 
to remark in the ^present year, 
compared with the preceding, is, 
that a greater number of students 
have been found sufficiently pro- 
ficient in the Oriental languages to 
quit the college, and to entef on 
the duties of the service. Twenty 
names have been reported this year 
corapetei# to the functions of public? 
business. The number which the 
examination of the preceding 
year furnished to the service was 
fifteen. 

1 observe also, with satisfaction, 
that the number of students who 
have presented themselves for 
examination in the Persian lan- 
guage, has considerably increased. 
At the former examination it was 
fifteen, it is now twenty-seven. 

In the preceding year, three 
students had attained a sufficient 
eminence in the knowledge of 
Persian to be ranked in the first 
class.* 

In the present year that number 
of eminent Persian scholars is 
doubled. § 

- Id the former year, fw were 
placed in the second classy 

In thepresent, nine haveatiained 


the . same degree of proficiency/ 
"and in the present year the $ame> 
. number are found in the two superior 
classes, as occupied three at the 
former examination. 

It is 'also worthy.of^mfnark, 
as denoting either improvement 
in the mode of instructions, or 
increased application in thestudenta, 
but indicating, either way, hi 
effect a* very satisfactory progress 
in the institution itself, that a 
competence in the collegiate studies, 
‘qualifying the students far ttaf 
public service, was found to havtf 
been obtained this year in a period 
considerably shorter than appeared 
to have been the case at xhe former 
examination. 

Of thp fifteen gentlemen who r 
were qualified to leave college in 
January, 1807, tbred*only had 
attended college less thatf two 
years. 

/ Of the twenty *Vho are this 
year qualified for the service j ten 
have attained that ppHciency in a 
shorter period than two years. „ ' 

Last year the longest period of 
study \vas : two years and eleveff 
months. 

This year the longest period hair 
been two years and five months. 

The ‘shortest period at the 
former examination was one yeir 
and thr^<? months. 

The shortest of this year has 
been so little as fotu* months, and 
there is another example of five. 

These latter. instances, indeed, of 
extraordinary and successful appli- 
cation to studies, the difficulties Of 
which have been acknowledged 
by the most able and the most 
diligent, should rather be as* 
cribed, no doubt, to the extra- 
ordinary efforts and abilities of 
the individuals to whom I diode, 
and whom I shall not easily for- 
get to name ia their proper place, 

with 
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witfe.the honor that is due to them, 
tbaa adduced as a fair argument 
«*f superiority in the particular 
period that has happened to pro- 
duce them. But, f in truth, we are 
entitled, on a general comparative 
average of ftme, at the two exa- 
minations, to claim a sensible pro- 
gress in the success of this college 
during the last twelve months. 

, It ts impossible, in this* place, 
Dot to remark* that the progress 
of this year, which I have just 
established, beats a strong testimo- 
ny to the wisdom of a very mate- 
rial alteration which has been made, 
»inq? the examination of ISO 7, in 
the roles which formerly prevailed 
respecting the period of attendance 
v on the college of Fort William 
prescribed to the student!.* The 
whole of, the junior civil servants 
Were formerly attached to the col- 
lege during a fixed period of three 
years. The alteration to which I 
allude was made by section 12, 
regulation Sd, 1807, which re- 
scinded the former rule, and pro- 
vides u that their continuance in 
college will henceforward be regu- 
lated by their proficiency and it 
is added that “ the patron and visi- 
tor will determine from the reports 
«f proficiency made to him after 
tbfe public examination, when the 
students may be permitted to quit 
the , college as having compfeted the 
prescribed course of study.*" 

/ After the system which now 
|nbsi$ts for the education of the 
potnp&ny’s junior servants, was 
adopted, that is to say, when pro- 
vision was made in England bv 
instituting the college at Hertford* 
for the nidre general branches of 
Instruction* and 'for an elementary 
and preparatory introduction* to 
ftftte r n learnfbgv and wften the Stu- 
dres to be pursued at fhe college of 
i|oari William were limited to the 


languages of Asia, and to the laws 
and regulations of this presidency, 
k became unnecessary to detain the 
young, men destined for the public 
serv ice, in a state of maetiop, du- 
ring a period which, having beer* 
fixed in* contemplation of a more 
extended course of study, would 
not have been too long for the com- 
pletion of such a * plan > but 
ceased to be requisite for the con- 
tracted and supplementary course 
reserved for this college. The com- 
petence of the student for the bu- 
siness of India, is now the reason- 
able measure of his confinement to 
college, and its protraction beyond 
that point, becomes unprofitable, to 
the public, and, speaking generally* 
detrimental to the individual. 

In these respects, therefore, the 
alteration was salutary \ but it was 
conducive also to another most de- 
sirable end $ for by supplying a 
powerful inducement to diligence 
and exertion, it infused into the 
studies of the college, that ardour 
and activity, which a distant and a 
fixed period of emancipation must 
have tended to damp and repress. 
The two causes appear, accord- 
ingly, to have produced their cor- 
responding effects $ and the effi- 
ciency of the new regulation, in 
animating the studious efforts of 
our young brethren, has been sig- 
nally manifested on this first occa- 
sion, when the test of experience 
could be applied to it. I think it 
on that account my duty to declare, 
that the sense I entertain of its im- 
portance will ensure, on rriy part, 
an impartial and inflexible execu- 
tion of this beneficial rule. 

The period of attendance on col- 
lege, and that of entering on the 
great theatre of life, will be regu- 
lated Aherefore by the proficiency 
of eacl individual in the studies 
prescribed to him* Those whose 
diligence 
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diligence may" have abridged the 
term of restraint, w‘» » not only 
enjoy* sooner the fruit bf their la- 
bour, but even the sweets of liber- 
ty ' will be enhanced by honour, 
and they will carry into Jheir new 
condition, the repetition and dis- 
tinction which their former nJerits 
bad obtained. » 

I refrain from the more ungra- 
cious delineation of the opposite 
consequences, which must accom- 
pany the- slow entrance of 4hose 
tnto'the world, who rhay have per- 
mitted a succession of juniors to 
pass before them, and who will 
have to endure the uneasy gloom 
and humiliation, which always 
attend both the consciousness and 


candidates for honour has success* 
fully asserted. 

Mr. Tytler stands fu the highest 
class of Hindoostanee and Persian, 
and liis namd sis at the head of 
those who have studied the ver- 
nacular language of Bengal. To 
eminence in two languages, and to 
the first place in another, his indus- 
try and capacity have enabled him 
to add an elementary acquaintance 
with a fourth ; I mean the Mah- 
ratta ; a language 'more imme- 
diately connected indeed, with the. 
service of other presidencies, but no 
unprofitable acquisition in -some 
departments of the public service 
under th'e government of Bengal. 

Mr. Colvin has attained emi- 


the display of inferiority. It is 
enough in this place to say, that an 
.early or a late entrance into the 
service, are the first consequences 
of meritorious or blameabie con- 
duct at college. There afie un- 
doubtedly other and more impor- 
Jtarn points depending on the same 
criterion, but 1 shall speak of tl^em 
in another part of my discourse. 

I have had the satisfaction to 
confer degrees of houour, and 
other marks of approbation anti 
distinction on the gentlemen whom 
j[ am about to name. 

Mr. Tvthr, 

Mr. Colvin, 

Mr. Ln idwv, m 

Mr. Alexander, 

Mr. Sisson, 

Mr. Mdcinbb, and 
Mr. B<i r wrH 

The degree of honour i« itself 
unequivocal testimony of distin- 
guished merit, because the statutes 
©f the college have wisely required 
such proof of excellence, in those 
who aspire to it, as diligence and 
talents united can almie furnish/ 
jl am unwilling, howler, to pass 
unnoticed the particular claim to 
^distinction on whidS each of these 


nencesin the Persian and Hindoo> 
tanee languages, and in the midst 
of those occupations, has obtained 
the first place, with the distinction 
of a medal, in the study of Arabic. 

Mr. Lindsay occupies the first 
place in the first classes of Persian. 
He is in the highest form of 
Hiudoostanee, and is second only 
to Mr." Colvin in Arabic. To 
these successful and various studies* 
he has added the difficult, but 
valuable accomplishment of 'high 
proficiency in writing, both the 
Persian and the Nagree characters. 
1 should do injustice to the talents 
and* application of Mr. Lindsay, 
if I did not observe, that the merit 
of these ngmcftus acquirements 
b enhanced by the short period in 
which he has triumphed over so 
fUAi)}’ difficulties. Mr. Lindsay 
enteted college in the month of 
November, J80CL and has entitled 
himself, therefore* to 'quit It with 
singular* honour in the short space 
of a year and* two mouths. 

Ms. Alexander holds the second 
•place, and stands* therefore, 
amongst the rpust/emioem both 
in the Persian odd Hindoostanee 
languages* 
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languages, haring attained that dis- 
tinction by this assiduous application 
of little more than one year and 
six months. 

Aft** Sisson ami Mr, Macnabb, 
have furnished other examples of 
the success which attends a diligent 
and vigorous exercise of talent*, 

, by rising in a year and a half to the 
firot classes of the Persia* and 
Hmdoostanee languages. 

And Mr. Harwell has the 
distinction of possessing the first 
place in Hindoostanee ; the third 1 
m the useful language of Bengal ; 
and the first hi the art of Nagree 
writing. 

I sbrmld indulge myself in a 
Wider field of commendation than 
m warranted by former practice, 
if 1 were to recite the names $ 
and, it wjpuld be no inconsiderable 
number V our younger members 
who have already given earnest of 
future eminence, and in this honor- 
able conflict of early talents and 
virtues, Tiave already seized on 
stations beyond their standing. 
But if their claims on public appro- 
bation are not yet mature for this 
anniversary, do not let them 
imagine they are unobserved. 

2 have a pleasure in declaring, as 
patrdft and visitor of this important 
establishment, that I keep £vcn 
the youngest in my eye, -and 
while we are gathering on this day 
the ripe freit or one abundant 
summer, I am happy to content- 
plate ; the fair Wossom which in its 
turn is to crown the promise of 
another. * 

Forbearing, however, as I do, 
from the prema&m notice of good 
conduct, however comihendable 
m itself in the first stages of acade* 
evict! life, I should feel far «ebort 
of a doty a£once sacred and grater* 
ful to me, if on this d$y of public 
testimony to merit, 1 should with* 


hold from acknowledgement and 
applause two names, low indeed, in 
the list of yfiur college, but already 
conspicious in the roll of its 
honours. 

Mr. Clidmer, who entered the 
college of For| William but last 
August, has in Januaiy been 
decided to possess a competent 
proficiency in Persian and Hin- 
doostanee with an elementary know-* 
ledge of Arabic. A progress so* 
rapidi and so remarkable, has 
required, and, therefore* evinces 
a .rare union of distinguished 
qualities* Labour would albtie 
have conducted him to the 
same goal, but at a slower pace. 
Genius, unattended % industry, 
unstimulated by* a liberal love of 
learning, and undirected by a 
steady sense of duty, might have 
made less progress than even 
d ulness* itself. But abilities and 
application vigorously addressed to 
the discharge of duty, have opened 
to him the career of life almost in 
its ^iawu, and presented tp him 
the early prospect of honor and 
advantage generally reserved for 
riper years. 

Mr. Sotheby has in four months* 
study, merited the following testi- 
monial, which I shall read snathe 
very words with which the learned 
council of the college conclude 
their report of those gentlemen; 
whom they have adjudged to be 
qualified to leave the college arid 
enter on the public service. 

“ Mr. Sotheby having attained 
"high proficiency in the Hindoo 
fence, and considerable proficiency 
in the Persian and Mahrafta lan** 
guages, appears to be fully com* 
patent to enter on the public ser* 
•vice } hut as he does not belong 
to this establishment, and as the 
college council understand he does 
not af present wish to leave the 
college. 
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College, I j is name is nSt included 
in the above report/* * 

-Every Hue^of this passage ap- 
pears to me pregnant with praise 
of the highest quality. 9 

Mr. Sotheby; it t is obsetfed, 
99 does not beloug to this establish- 
ment'* • * 

l The circumstance is a remark- 
able feature in Mr. Sotheby’s case. 

The admission of gentlemen 
belonging to the establishment of 
other presidences to the college 
of Fort- William, is not in strict- 
ness conformable to the regulations 
which it has" pleased the honorable 
court of directors to appoint oq 
that subject.; But die literary 
thirst of Mr Sotheby's eager and 
inquisitive mind, and the sound, 
w^ell-negulated, well-directed, and 
ingenuous ambition of his ardent 
character, were not to be repressed 
by a general regulation merely of 
convenience, made for ordinary 
cases, but not inflexible, as it has 
proved, to the individual claims of 
bright exceptions* Mr.* Sotheby, 
therefore, began by surmounting 
that obstacle, and was warmly 
welcomed into the very sanctuary 
which be violated. How well he 
has justified this deviation from law, 
and redeemed his own o tie nee and 
ours, by the fruit which it has 
borne, die college council has just 
apprized us. 

The report which I have read 
states that, 99 Mr. Sotheby having 
attained high proficiency in the 
Hradoostanee, and considerable 
proficiency in the Persian and 
Mahratta languages, appears, to be 
fully competent to enter on the 
public service." 

A* the attainments thus reported 
by the college council, wedf made 
In the short space of four months, 
and exceed so far the usual achieve- 
ments of industry and capacity as 


to wear almf»t an air of fable* and 
prodigy, no higher . testimony 
could be borne to those- qualities, 
and to the signal, and remarkable 
degree in which 16 r. Sotheby 
possesses them, than the report 
which I have just read. Govern- 
ment would surely have concurred 
in the* conclusion which follows 
" that Mr, S. was fully competent 
to enter on the public service 
and in confirmation of that senti- 
ment, it will not be imagined 
that marks of confidence and 
favor, would have been wanting 
to endowments so worthy of both* 
The report concludes/ 

99 And as the college council 
understrfhd he does not at present 
wish to leave the college, his 
name is not included in th<x above 
report.” • . * 

Eminent as tbeplace undoubtedly 
is in our esteem, to which the 
studious energy of Mr. Sotheby 
has entitled him. If is, I confess, 
id the point last alluded to, that he 
stands, in my judgment, most 
remarkably and most honorably 
distinguished. We are all ac-' 
quainted with that impatience for 
manhoods which is in a manner 
characteristic of youth. There are 
two ways of asserting that claim/ 
and gratifying that impatience $ 
one, and I tear the/most general, 
is to assume, in haste, foe forms, 
costume, and habits of men ; to 
emulate their pauses, without 
the means ; to copy their ridicules, * 
And to anticipate their vices. The 
other, and least ftequqtt mode of 
aspiring to, and hastening manhood, 
is to accumulate knowledge* to 
mature the mind, and to put on 
the true properties *and character 
of , matt. He who in his desire to 

be, and not to stem a man, con- 
tents to prolong the restraints; the 
disqualifications, the privations, 
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the dependence of boyhood or youth* 
fe already the man that others would 
strive in vain to |ppear. To Mr. 
Rotheby, the door of restraint was 
unbarred, tfffe world stood open to 
his view, and with all the entice- 
xndm&of novfelty, of favor, and of 
honors, invited him to the fellow- 
ship of men. He has had the 
manly judgment, and the manly 
fortitude, to tarn his hack upon 
those allurements, and has chosen 
to merit, rather ‘than to possess, 
the tempting objects which *eemed 
Id court hi's acceptance. He has, 
indeed, made that choice which 
the moral fable of antiqipfy has 
taught us was recommended by 
wisdom, and rewa ded 854 fame 
and immortality. I have dwelt, 

I confess, somew'hat largely on. 
what ^appears to me a rare exam- 
ple y oi early maturity in judgment, 
talents, and character $ because I 
have thought it, in truth, entitled 
to a place iiT the fasti of your 
college, and si quid mea car min a 
passint, the name of Mr. Sotheby 
shall not be omitted in its tablets. 

If I have been silent hitherto, 
on the acknowledged merits of the 
professors, and other officers of the 
college, it is because 1 felt, that 
the excellence of the scholar, is 
the best praise of the master^and that 
the favourable sentiments I h?ve 
been so h 3 ppy as to express, con- 
cerning the general and ' increasing 
proficiency of students, conveyed 
in the least questionable, and, per- 
haps, the most acceptable way, form 
the panegyjick of the- preceptor, I 
have great* satisfaction, however, 
iq saying distinctly, that the skill, 
Assiduity, and learning of the pro- 
fessors, and theif coadjutors, have 
never been more conspicuous than 
iitfhe present year: 

I I fed myself, Indeed/ respottsi- 
Ut for having, In one instance, 


withdrawn' from the college, one 
of its mosfi distinguished and effi- 
cient members. But, if I have 
despoiled one temple of its orna- 
ments, & has been for the decora- 
ting and service of another. If 
the familiar and universal know- 
ledge of Dr. Levden, in the 
numerous languages of the East, 
and yet much more, of his profound 
researches into tfie science of 
Eastern philology, be considered, 
we should ascribe such extensive 
erudition and acquirements to the 
severed abour of a longlife ; while, 
in reality, their sudden and rapid 
attainment has resembled rather 
the gift of tongues, or some pecu- 
liar privilege gf his own, than the 
slow process and long vigils of 
human study. The regrets of 
learning, however, which follow 
the transfer of Dr. Le/deri to other 
functions, will, I am persuaded, 
yield to the reflection, that the 
same acute, informed, upright, 
#nd delicate mind, is enlisted in 
the service of the highest and 
dearest interests of society 

I pass, now, to the notice of 
those accessions to the literature 
of the East, which have been 
«il ready made, and of thote which 
are in progress either in . imme- 
diate connexion with the College 
ofrFprt William, or associated to 
it by a similarity of liberal tastes 
and pursuits in their authors. 

A priming press has been esta- 
blished by learned Hindoos, fur- 
nished with complete foupts of 
improved N agree types of different 
sixes, for the printing of books in 
the Sanscrit language. This press 
has been encouraged by the Col- 
lege to undertake an edition of 
the bag Sanscrit dictionaries, and 
a compilation of the Sanscrit rules 
of grammar. The first of these 
works is completed, and with the 
aepond. 
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eepond, which is to considerable 
forwardness, will form *a valuable 
collection of Sanscrit philology.. 
It may be hoped, that the -intro- 
duction of the art of 'printing 
among the Hindoos, which ^has 
been thus begun by the institution 
of a Sanscrit press, will promote 
the general diffusion of know- 
ledge among this numerous and 
vqry ancient people ; at the same 
time, that it becomes the mctons 
of preserving the classic remains 
of their literature and sciences. 

The compilation of an alpha- 
betical Sanscrit dictionary, from 
the principal vocabularies of the a 
language, and other authorities/ 
had been undertake^, soon after 
the institution of the College, by 
learned natives, employed for that 
purpose. The work, which com- 
prizes the etymology, as well as 
interpretation of each term, toge- 
ther with examples from classical 
writers, has been lately completed, 
and i copy has been deposited in, 
the library of the College. 

A dictionary, Sanscrit and Eng- 
lish, consisting of the text of the 
celebrated Amera Cosha, with a 
translation and note?, the value of 
which will be understood, when I 
say that they are the work of Mr. 
Colebrook, late president of the 
college-council, has been long tn 
the press. The work is now com- 
pleted, and may be expected to be 
published in a few months. 

A plan of a comparative voca- 
bulary t of Indian languages, in 
imitation of that which was exe- 
cuted under the order of the 
empress Catherine, for the pro- 
vinces composing the Russian 
empire, was proposed in the ore- 
ceding year, by Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, who adorns and improves 
the short leisure of a laborious sta- 
tion, with teaming, and the pro- 


motion of learning. His proposal 
was founded on a very just vfaw of 
the value and i|nporrance of the 
information/ wKeh sudi a com* 
parison may be expecfed to afford. 
A more extensive plan far the 
compilation of grammars and dic- 
tionaries of Asiatic languages, had 
been also suggested by Dr. Leyden, 
who had it in contemplation to 
undertake, himself, the task of 
conducting the compilation. Hits 
plan being, however, deferred, the 
council of the college adopted a 
different arrangement, with the 
view of furnishing the in formation 
sought by Sir Janies Mackintosh, 
and, at the same time, forming a 
useful flection of vocabularies of 
ail provinical languages and dia- 
lects of India. For this purpose, 
a vocabulary in Persian ancrHifi- 
doosranee, and another in Sanscrit 
and Bengalee, have been prepared* 
and will be printed and circulated, 
for the purpose of fiSing filled up 
by comj>etent persons, with the 
corresponding terms, in other lan- 
guages in use in India. The 
printed vocabularies will soon be 
completed : and, as it cannot be 
doubted, •that assistance will be 
cheerfully rendered by every gen- 
tleman whose local situation ena- 
bles hinl to forward this useful 
undertaking, the successful issitfc 
of it may be confidently* antici- 
pated. 

Meer Sher Utee, the h cad Moon- 
shce in the Hindoostanee depart- 
ment of the college* having com- 
piled and arranged, ii\ the Hin^ 
doostnnec language, tf work on 
the History and Geography of 
India, has been encouraged by the 
college to print it fov publication 
The dissemination, by means of 
the press, of works composed bp 
tjatives^minent far their knowledge 
and practical skill in this dialect, 

must 
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must gradually polish, and fi: a 
•taiidard of excellence in a lan- 
guage, which, though long em- 
ployed as an elegant medium of 
colloauial intercourse, and as the 
vehicle of poetical imagery, has 
hitherto been little used for prose 
composition. 

The college-council, and the 
Asiatic Society, who formerly 
resolved to - support Mr. Cary and 
his assistants in a translation of 
the R6may6n, have since deter- 
mined to extend a similar support 
to the publication, by the same 
persons, of the text books of one 
of the systems of Hindoo philoso- 
phy, entitled $6nc*hya. This will 
constitute a further step towards 
the attainment of the interesting 
object of making known, by means 
of literal versions, those works in 
the ancient language of India, which 
are held in greatest estimation by 
the Hindoos themselves. 

A dictiorurry of the Mahrat a 
language, compiled by Mr. Carey, 
and. printed by him in the Mah- 
ratta character, has been some 
time in the press. It is a work 
which has been long wanted, and 
the publication of this* with thi 
grammar before prepared, by Mr 
Carey, furnishing the # means ol 
acquiring a very useful language, 
P'ili be found of essential 
|rencfit by the junior servants ol 
the company, on the establish- 
ment! of Fbrt # St. George and 
Bombay. # 

We am Indebted to Mr. H. P 
Forster, for two works of greai 
labour,, liming, and utility, k 
Sanscrit philology. * - 

^he first, of which about 400 pages 
frealready panted, contains, —l. An 
essay on Sanscrit grammar*# with 
babies of inflections 2. A dis- 
sertation cm Sanscrit roots.— 3. A 
translation of the Mugdabodab* a 


celebrated t treatise on Sanscrit 
grammar, #in which the enigmati- 
cal expressions of the original are 
fully illustrated, and the rules ex- 
empiifced. Mr. Forster’s second 
woyk, &hich is nearly ready for 
the press, consists of a dictionary, 
in «the Sanscrit and Bengalee lan- 
guages. The words are arranged 
alphabetically, with a translation 
into English. The etymologies 
appointed out, and where neces- 
sary, confirmed and illustrated by 
examples. 

Mr k -F. Gladwin has contributed 
to the stock of Indian philology, 
a dictionary of Persian, Hin- 
•doostanee, and English, in three 
parts, composing three octavo 
volumes. Tlfe first part contains 
words in familiar use; including 
Synonyma. The second Arabic and 
Persian words, that occur chiefly 
in books; compound and meta- 
phorical allusions. The third 
supplies indexes to the different 
^languages. 

* In this enumeration, I must not 
omit a work of Mirza Kaziro AH 
Juan, entitled, an Historical Ac- 
count of the Bhamini Dynasty of 
the Dekhan, being pearly a trans- 
lation into Hindoostanee* of that 
portion of Ferishta’s Persian His- 
’ tory. 

g There are iwo languages which* 
although included within the 
comprehensive scheme of Oriental 
study, embraced by the college 
of Fort William at an earlier 
period of the institution, are not 
provided for in the modified plan 
of instruction to which the Col- 
lege is now restricted : Both lan* 
guages, however, are spoken .with- 
in rite company's possessions, and 
one tyf them "occupies many 
regions, scattered over a great 
space, which is not only the seat 
of an active and extensive com- 
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Irterce, but the theatfe often of 
other important and .interesting 
transactions. 

• The languages to which I allude 
are the Malay, and the %\ffi;ban, 
or Pooshta. Although on* the pre- 
sent scale 'of Oriental studies at 
the College of Port William, o^her 
languages undoubtedly have de- 
served a preference to its immedi- 
ate support and patronage, yet 
I cannot think either of thos^ I 
have mentioned entirely devoid 
of interest ; in the first place, as 
branches of the general and libe- 
ral pu.suit of Eastern learning, 
which we profess; and, in the 
next place, as bearing either a* 
presort and immediate, or, in the 
many chances of human vicissitude, 
a prospective, and, perhaps, not 
remote affinity to our ail airs. 

Under these impressions I have 
not deemed it wholly Ibreign, to 
the occasion, that 1 should notice 
any progress that may have been 
made in the cultivation of these^ 
tongues. 

I shall begin with the Afghan, 
which is spoken as well in llohil- 
kund, and all the Affghan districts 
in our possession, as in Afghan- 
istan proper. 

The first steps, in facilitating 
an access to that language, wcie 
made, I understand, bvEoirftU* 
bummed, a native of Pcshauer, in 
Afghanistan, who, at th» instance 
of Ur. Hunter, foimed a vocabu- 
lary of this language, accompa- 
nied by translations into Pooshta 
of a tew short tales in prose. 

The held, however, did not 
long remain in his single occupa- 
tion. He was joined by a zealous 
Orientalist of our own country, 
who, invited by these lirs ^speci- 
mens of Afghan produce, was 
tempted into this new province 
of philology. The fruits of this 
Vo l. 10. 


association were, the extension of 
Emir Mahurnrned’s vocabulary into 
a considerable dictionary ; an essay 
on Afghan granflhnar ; and a more 
tin. shed version of ih^ prose com- 
positions. 

The progress did not stop here. 
The interest of the Afghans, 
awakened to the honour of tjieir 
language, by the curiosity and ex- 
ertion of sti angers ; and Mohue- 
but Khan, a chieluin of Kotiil- 
ktmd, a learned mai , and sod <^f 
the celebrated Hafiz Katnur, lous- 
ed by the researches of colonel 
Collins, concerning the Affghan 
composition, set about compiling 
a dictionary of the Pooshta lan- 
guage, which, with the assistance 
of his own learned Afghans, he 
accomplished in the space of one 
year; a work which, 1 anl able 
to say, on better authority than 
my own, clots high credit to the 
spirit and exertion, as well as to 
the learning and capacity, of the 
Kohi la chief. 

The Malay language is that of 
trade and general intercourse on 
the shores of the Eastern Isles, as 
well as on the M.lay peninsula; 
In out* settlement on the Piince 
of Wales’s Island, and on Suma- 
tra, it is of the same impos lance 
as the ilindoostance and Pe r ->ic, 
tak m together * in ^this pi.rt qf 
India ; for, in addition to its bung 
the language of general intercourse, 
it is also that of deeds, official 
papeis, and records. It is, there- 
to! e, satisfactory to know, that 
this ntedwim of human corn muni- 
cation is not entirely I neglected. 
At Penang, Mr. &haw has made- 
considerable progress in publish- 
ing # a grarymarof thp Malay lan- 
guage This work, by the ac- 
count* of it, which have reached 
me, will be found to contain a 
considerable mz$$ of ‘Very va- 
f £ iuabl* 
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luabk materials. Mr. Shaw has 
sought for his information at the 
fountain head ; both in the most 
approved Malay compositions, and 
at the courtatof the Rajahs of that 
country, where he has the merit 
of having resided for the laudable 
pnrjxwe of improving his know- 
ledge ot the language. # 

The same language has been 
successfully cultivated by Mr. Raf- 
fles, secretary to the government 
of Prince of Wales’s Island, who, 
much to his honour, has been long 
employed in compiling a complete 
code of Addat Malaya, or Malay 
laws, from the be«»t authorities 
in the Malay and Bouguese lan* 
► guages. • 

If I have not passed Reyond 
the legitimate bounds uf this dis- 
count hi ranging to the extremity 
of those countries, and to the fur- 
thest island of that vast Archij>e- 
lago, in which the Malay language 
prevails, I shall scaicely seem to 
transgress them, by the short and 
easy transition iheuce to the lan- 
guage ot China. I am, in truth, 
strongly inclined, whether regu- 
larly or not, to deal one encou- 
raging word to the mgiitorious, 
and, 1 hope, not unsuccessful 
effort, making, I may say, at 
the door of our College** though 
not admitted to its portico, to 
force that ffitherro impregnable 
foi tress, the Chinese language. 
The means, we all know', that, 
iu the present efreu instances, can 
b$ employed in that difficult un- 
dertaking, are very inconsidera- 
ble. I 'he Honour is so much the 
jpeater to those, whese enlerprize 
teems already to have opened at 
least a prospect of. succe|s. Three 
young men, I ought, in3ee<|, to 
tty,. boys, have not only acquired 
a ready use of the Chinese lan- 
guage fyr .the purpose of oral 


communications, which I under-, 
stand is neither difficult nor rare, 
amongst Europeans connected with 
China ; but they have achieved 
in a degree worthy of admiration, 
that which has been deemed 
scarcely wuhtoi the reach of Euro- 
pean faculties or industry; I mean, 
a very extensive and correct 'ac- 
quaintance with the written lan- 
guage of China. I will not detail 
the^particulars of the examinations 
which look place on the 10th of 
this month at Serampore, in the 
Chinese language, the report of 
which y however, l have read with 
gieat interest, and recommend to 
tlie liberal notice of those whom 
I have the honour to addiess. It 
is enough for* my present purpose 
to say, that these young pupils read 
Chinese books and translate them ; 
and they write compositions of 
their ow n in the Chinese language 
and character. A Chinese press 
too is established and in actual use. 
in a word, if the founders and 
Supporters of this little College 
have not yet dispelled, they have at 
least rent and admitted a dawn of 
day through that thick impenetra- 
ble cloud : they have passed that 
oceanum dissotiabilem, which for 
so many ages has insulated that 
vast empire from the rest of man- 
kind. Let us entertain at least the 
hope, that a perseverance in this or 
similar attempts, may let in at 
length upon those multitudes the 
contraband and long- forbidden 
blessings of human intercourse and 
social improvement. 

I must not omit to commend the 
zealous and persevering labours of 
Mr. Lassar, and those learned and 
pious persons associated with him, 
who tave accomplished, for the 
future Benefit, we may hope, of 
that immense and populous region, 
Chinese versions in the Chinese 
character. 
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character, of the gospels of Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luk«t throwing 
open that precious mine, with all 
its religious and moral treasures, to 
the largest associated population 
in the world. . % 

It is impossible to b# silent to day 
on the change which has removed 
from your chair the eminent scho- 
lar, who, speaking in the scale 
of human rank, now tills a higher 
place. I cannot, however, condple 
with you on that event, because, 
in reality, while additional honours 
have fallen on the heads of your 
two most distinguished members, 
no substantial alteration is expert 
enced by your learned body. The * 
promotion of Mr. Colebrook, will 
not be found to withdraw him 
from the cultivation, the protec- 
tion, or the encouragement of 
learning. To operate such a revo- 
lution, it is not enough to pass 
Mr. Colebrook from one honour- 
able station to another. He must 
be made a new man and divested # 
of himself. He who in Asiatic 
letters, facile princeps , surrounded 
by illustrious scholars, has held by 
acclamation and general consent, 
the highest place, can neither abdi- 
cate that precedence, nor lay down 
either the practice of study, or 
the literary affections and solici- 
tudes which are its attributes. 
The benefit which the State is to 
receive from the seat he now occu- 
pies, is not detracted from you. 
His new honours are new orna- 
ments to your society, and his ad- 
ditional rank and authority aug- 
ment his power, without dimi- 
nishing his zeal to serve your cause. 
Rut* if in literal truth it must 
be said, that one golden branch 
has been broken off from^your 
tree, mom deficit alter*. Your chair 
is again filled by a distinguished 
•choJ . and m upright and an 


able magistrate. In both charac- 
ters, I am bound to day, to 
present to Mr. Harington, the 
acknowledgemerfta of the College 
and the public, for tb^ Analysis of 
Mahon: edan law, with which he 
has enriched them both* A work, 
to which the scholar and the judge 
seem, as if in emulation, to have 
brought their choicest contribu- 
tions. It is, indeed, fitting in all 
countries, but indispensable in 
tMs, that those two characters 
should meet on the benches of our 
highest tribunals. Nothing can 
better illustrate the gains that 
accrue to all, by the kindly traffic 
amongst men of reciprocal benefits, 
than tbjs*work. \Vhile Mr. Ha- 
rington, as a man of letters, has 
gathered the flowers of literature 
from the native volumes of Maho- 
medan jurisprudence, he makes s 
rich return to our native subjects, 
in the pure dispensation of a law, 
which they love airfare accus- 
tomed to revere. That the learned 
forms of our college may long sup- 
ply such magistrates, and that the 
venerable benclies of our tribunals 
may long return such scholars to 
preside in f your council, is the 
wish of one, who, unlearned him- 
self, is at} ardent lover, both of 
learning and justice. 

I am desirous, before I con- 
clude, to address a few words to 
the younger part of my audience. 
In doing so, I sfipuld wish to lay 
down my authority, or, if it must 
be maintained, let it be that of ar 
parent, tempered with indulgence 
and affection. » 

Two objects are proposed by 
these solemnities : — First, the 
merd and pore satisfaction of jus- 
tice, 4 hat merit may not be de- 
frauded of its due reward, but 
may receive the best and highest 
extern jI recompence with which 
B 2 it 
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it can be requited. I mean its 
' manifestation to the world, and 
the homage of public acknow- 
Judgment an^app’* we. 

1 he second object is combined 
of justice and public policy. It 
is undoubtedly, proposed by these 
ceremonials,* to promote exertion 
by exdtinp; u liberal and* inge- 
nuous emulation, and by kindling 
the most generous, and, at the 
aMnc time, the most manly ardour^ 
that can influence young bosoms, 
f the love of genuine and honour- 
able fame. 

It is here/ too, that the only 
path whuh leads to that bright 
m temple is discovered. The love of 
fame is not evinced, or, at* least, 
will never be gratified, by a mere 
carele^iand inert desire to wear its 
feathers. That mistiess must be 
' won by constant and assiduous ser- 
vice; not by starts of energy, 
which the v^jty caprice of idleness 
car* furnidi, but by patient and 
steadfast exertion ; by opposing 
repeated effort to repeated diffi- 
culty ; awakening indolence by 
zeal; subduing tatigue and dis- 
gust by courageous and resolute 
perseverance ; defeating deduction 
by principle ; and, finally, termi- 
nating all contest, and triumphing 
jp fer all obstacles, by the e*stablish- 
iuent of virtuous habits. 

Since our object, then, is to 
excite diligenceand promote study, 
it falls naturally within the scope of 
toy discourse, to exhort you on 
that head. You are young, but 
not boys;. your occupations, too, 
ate of a manly cast, and must 
have tended’ to mature, although 
they could nbt fld$ to your y^us, 
As men, therefore, I propose to 
♦ address you ; and, instead of 
cajoling you wit h ijiy^al and inef- 
fectual declamation^ ' or assailing- 
you with dryaad-liarsh adaioni- 
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<icn, I wislJ to satisfy 
meats, to *speak to your under- 
standings, and to persuade by con- 
vincing you. 

For ih^ purpose I have only t® 
retAkid you, ihat application and 
diligence in your present studies, 
durfrig the short period of your 
collegiate life, application and dili- 
gence I. '.ay, not extreme, but mo- 
derate, are Conducive to the public 
goo8, and to your own individual 
benefits. 

You are about to be employed 
in t he administration of a gieatartd 
extensive country, in which, it 
yould not be much beyond the 
truth to say, that tbe English lan- 
guage is not f kuow». You will 
have to deal with multitudes who 
can communicate with you, caa 
receive your commands, or render 
an account of their performance of 
them, whose testimonies can be 
delivered, whose engagements can 
be contracted, w hose affairs, in a 
word, can be transacted, discussed, 
and recorded only in sorfie one of 
other of the languages which ar<i 
taught at the College of fort 
William. 

Were it only for your personal 
ease, security, and comfort, the 
vernacular and colloquial language 
of Bengal vx ould be infinitely valu- 
able. But, whoever considers the 
tediousness and delay, and, what 
is yet more material, the imper- 
fection and error, which must 
attend the conduct, frequently, of 
trivial and ordinary, but often, 
also, of complicated and impor- 
tant affairs, by the clumsy and 
unsatisfactory transposition at loose 
discourse, or intricate discussion, 
ore terns, from one language to 
another, must acknowledge the 
important advantage derived from 
the ready use of the native lan- 
guages. 


Tediousness 
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Tediousness and error are not 
the only, nor the w^rsr, evils re- 
sulting from ignorant^ of the lan- 
guages of India. It creates almost 
Unavoidable, and almost unlimit- 
ed dependence, on the sative and 
suboidinate officers. Flow much 
prejudice to the interests of the 
company, how much oppressive 
vexation, extortion, and cruel- 
ty, towards our native subjects j 
and how much loss of character, 
how much disgrace and ruin Jo the 
tin fort unate European, whose igno- 
rance has delivered him over to 
that helpless and dependent thral- 
dom, and wedded his lair fame 
and his best hopes to the chances 
of so foul a connexion, making 
him responsible in his reputation 
and fortune for thtf corruption cif a 
servant, whom this one defect has 
erected into his master, and into 
the arbiter of his fate ; bow much 
public loss and calamity, how 
much individual shame and* ruin 
have resulted, and are daily result- 
ing, from this cause, a very short 
acquaintance with the affairs *of 
India will too clearly shew. 

To these serious evils, the govern- 
ment of this country has deter- 
mined to oppose the best re- 
medies it can devise. 

Instruction in these languages 
has been provided, both in Eng- 
land and in Bengal, for the junior 
.members of the service. Every 
imaginable facility is furnished, as 
you are now experiencing, to the 
diligent student $ and amongst 
other incentives, we are this day 
employed, in one, and not the least, 
efficacious means to’stimulate and 
quicken study. 

It remains for me to announce 
. the last branch of that important 
system, the object of vv^rich is to 
diffuse a correct and intimate know 
ledge of lh& principal lan- 
guages ufcd in these provinces. 


throughout the civil estabUsknaen* 
of this presidency. 

I have leserved, I confess tbit 
point to the conclusion of my dis- 
course, because it presents to yon 
mot i \ es some what iesa enlarged i " 

1 have hitherto set before you $ 
as more - worthy of your generous 
time of life, aud more congenial 
3 ftmjxTsnaded, with your ingenu- 
ous minds and dispositions. Yet it 
is no rcpioach*, amongst higher con- 
siderations, and in aid of a virtuous 
»love of duty, regard for the public 
good, and relish tor fame and public 
esteem ; it is no reproach, 1 say, ujj 
feel, ah'o,, those inducements 
foi tune and advantage, which, in 
the woi lei are amongst the mature 
and legitimate rewards of merit. '• 
it*is, at the same time, a point 
of justice, on my 'part, to pro- 
impale, and give authen jc notice 
/'f law, which are to affect, even- 
tually, the condition mid fortunes of 
those on whom they are ter operate. 

I am desirous, ther-wkre, ot explain- 
ing, thus publicly, the principles 
by which il is my firm resolution 
to regulate that important part of 
my administration, which relates' 
to the selection of gentlemen lor 
public t trust and employment. I 
would speak more particularly at 
present to this point,' as it may 
affect. the junior pait of the service, 
and 1 cannot declare tflgfaekuli- 
citly my determination*® , give 
the preference, in the first steps of 
their eateer, to those who shall have 
established, at *t he college of Fort 
William, a reputation for good con- 
duct, diligence, and talents, three 
qualities which cannot fail of 
being evinced, and, as it were, 
measured by their progress m the 
Judies peculiar to # this institution $ 
tiv*t is to say, by their proficiency 
in the native languages of India. 

I shall consider this as a rule for 
the distribution of favou^ and prq- 
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motion, both because the attain* 
menttn question is, itself, an essen- 
tial and indispensable qualification 
for the public business of India, 
and because thatrule of selection 
may be considered as reposing on 
the more general principle just 
estimated, namely, that the pro- 
gress of a student in the particular 
study assigned to him, may be re- 
garded as a safe, general criterion 
of character, application, and abili- 
ties. 

The senior part of my audience, 
■will, I am sure, add the testimony 
of their observation and experience 
to mine, in affirming that, with 
few exceptions,' the distinctions 
obtained at early periods, in the 
free competition and Impartial 
judgment of great public semi- 
naries or other large societies of 
youth* bave continued to attend the 
ibdividualtbrough life. They who 
have been remarked as good scho- 
lars, and as diligent and clever 
boys, on forms of our public 
schools, have been eminent also on 
the benches of our judges,' in the 
cathedrals of our prelates, on the 
floors of our houses of parliament, 
in the cabinet of our sovereign. 
Fame, in a word, and distinction, 
have continued to follow and 
illustrate their footsteps, through 
every walk of life. Ybu, who 
/uellpd of henour, therefore, and 
aspire to future celebrity, remem- 
ber -that the tunick of your youth, 
discloses already 40 the discerning 
eyes before which you stand, the 
texture of that robe which is 
to clothe ypur manhood. If it is 
now of cotrse materials, if it is 
already soiled and tattered, we cati 
anticipate a 'poor and sordid gar- 
ment for youi»future wear. If we 
perceive the gloss and lustre of 
genius and virtue in the young sam- 
ples now before us, we discern, 
through a short interval of time. 


the purple which is to adofa yout 
manly yeaffe. ' 

On thi» principle, then, rational 
in itself, and ratified by experience, 
my choice, and 1 will' venture to 
assure yjm, the choice of my suc- 
cessors, will be directed in confid- 
ing the greaf interests of this go- 
vernment to its servants. 

Let me now conclude by tertder- 
ing to you the last, but not the 
least inviting inducement to 
exertion; I mean the assurance that 
your labours will be rewarded 
with success. You are too little 
aware«pf the advantages possessed 
by that age, k out of which you are 
jmpatient to emerge, and which 
r might, in truth,be more justly an ob- 
ject of envy aqd regret to those who 
have passed beyond it. You will 
purchase one day the experience 
which now tells you", through my 
lips, not only that the enjoyments 
of your time of life have a live- 
lier relish than those to which your 
inexperienced fancies aspire, but 
^hat your mental powers boast also, 
in many points, the same superiority 
even in the graver pursuits of your 
seniors. 

Of this encouraging truth, you 
have on this day more than one 
convincing proof, in the hardly 
credible strides of youthful study* 
It is, indeed, matter of great encou- 
ragement to the young, and of 
wonder to the old ; and makes, 
not boys, but meh admire, to see 
how much can be achieved by 
the fresh faculties of youth, its 
happy facility. Its keen edge, not 
wasted on the nuces et nugas, attract- 
ing, I allow, at that early period, 
but applied in some rare Instance, 
with the ardor of youth, and the 
constancy of age, to the nobler pur- 
suits dr men* 

On these foundations I rest my 
hopes of a still advancing progress, 
during 
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daring the ensuing year, and I 
leave with great confidence those 
gratifying expectations* to be ful- 
Jilled by you. 

College of Fort IVilliam, 'February 
15, 1808. Eighth annual exami- 
nation* holden in Ainuary, 1808. 

HINDOOSTANEE. * 
First Class. Date of admission. 

1 Bar-well, E. R. books ) 

value 500 rupee and> Sept. 1805. 
medal. ) 

2 Alexander, do 250 ru - ) M * 1806 . 

pees and medal* \ 1 

3 'Sisson Medal... July, 1806. 

4 Macnahb..... July, 1806. 

5 Colvin Aug. 1805. 

6 Tytler Sept. 1805. 

7 Lindsay Nov. I80£. 

8 Sotheby Sept. 1807. 

Second Class. 

9 Braddon... .. April, 1806. 

10 Chalmer .... Aug. 1807. 

11 Brown Dec. 1806. 

12 Bagge May, 1806. 

13 Ellice Dec. 1805. 

14 Warde Aug. ,1805. 

Third Class. 

15 Thomas. Sept. 1805. 

16 Furneaux Aug. 1807. 

17 Sargent Nov 18Q£. 

18 Cuthbert Dec. 1805. 

19 Tod May, 1806. 

50 Inglis Dec. 1805. 

51 Lambert July, 1806. 

Fourth Class. 

52 Morrieson Sept. 1806. 

23 Robertson Dec. 1806 

.24 Pond April, 1806. 

25 Jennings... June, 1806. 

26 Forrester Aug. 1807. 

27 Lyon..,., July, f807. 

28 Cfhamberlain Aug 1N07. 

29 Tul oh Aug. 1807. 

50 Davidson. April, 1807. 

51 Monckton...., July, 1806. 

Class. 

32 Smith. Q Sept. 1805. 

53 Blagrave June, 1806. 

34 Wilder , Nov. 1807. 

35 Trotter .. Dec. 1807. 

36 Harington .... Oct. 1807. 

37 smelt , Nov. 1807. 

38 M<Kensie Aug. 1807. 

39 Calvert ^ug. 1807. 

40 Fraser Dec. 1806. 

41 Smith, F.‘C Aug. 1807. 

42 Harwell, A. C Aug. 1807. 


43 Sparks.,,. ., Feb. 1807. 

Absent from Examination, 
Tucker, 

Mason, 

Dick, 

Harding. ) 

Wakeman, T Sick. 

Carey, ) 

BENGALEE. 

First Class. 

Date of admission. 

1 Tytllt , books, value 500 > s 180S . 

rupees and medal, S 1 

Second Class. 

2 Dick Medal Sept. 1805. 

3 Barwell, Senr Sept. 1805. 

4 Ellice Dec. 1805. 

5 Monckton July 1806. 

6 Bagge May, 1806. 

7 Mason Sept. 1805. 

Third ( lass. 

8 Tucker April,! 806. 

9 Pond April,l806. ( 

• * Fourth Class. 

10 Smith Sept. 1805. 

Harding, Sick. 

PERSIAN. | 

First Class. 

Date of admission. 

1 lancliay, Books, value ) 

500 rupees and medal $ Nov ' 180 ®‘ 

2 Alexander, do. 25C«*r{ M 180fi 

pees and medal \ 1806 

3 Colvin Medal Aug. 1806. 

4 Macnabb July, 1806. 

5 Sisson July, 1806. 

6 Tytier Sept. 1805. 

Second Plass. 

7 Sotheby *Sept. 1807. 

8 Masdn... Sept. 1805. 

9 Braddon April, 1806. 

10 Chalpner Aug 1867. 

11 Moore .......May, 1806. 

12 Barlow Dec. 1806. 

13 Bagge * May, 1806* 

14 Tod May, 1806. 

15 Warde Aug. 1805. 

Third Class. 

16 Cuthbert pec. 1805 

17 Dick Sept. 1805. 

18 Furneaux..... ...... ....... Aug. 1807. 

19 Lambert...,. July, 1806. 

20 Ingli%... Pec. 1806. 

21 Thomas Sept. 1805. 

22 Rqbertson... Dec. 1805. 

26, Morrieson I Sept. 1806.' 

* Fourth \jLass. 

24* Brown Dec. 1806, 

25 Forrester Aug. 1807* 

26 Jennings: June, 1806. 

27 M‘Lcod April, 1867, 

Smith, 
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Smith, C ) 

Blagrave > Absent. 

Sargent, ) 

ARABIC. 

X Colvin Medal. 

’St Lindsay Mi 

3 Ch aimer.... % 

* iVJAHRATTA. 

1 Sothtby * Medal. 

2 Tyt er... 

ENGLI H COMPOSITIONS. 
Essay of 7S.»/ Tt'tii 18o7. 
Subject — “ On the advantage** to be 
derived irom a systematic 
knowledge of the la .vs and 
regulative# enacted tor the 
civil government m the British 
possessions in India.” 

Cuthbert Medal. 

PERSIAN WRITING 
, Value 

1 Blagrave, hooks 20 > i ups. & Medal. 

2 Ch.imt.erlain 

m 3 Bulnw g. 

4 Lindsay • 

5 Murrieson . 

€ Ingib 

7 Forester 

8 Sotheby 

9 Colvin 

30 Wards ... * 

11 Cuthbert ' 

12 Tul t oh...7!9Rt 

18 Smith, F C 

NAGREE WRITING. 

1 Barwell, E R. books value 


200 rupees and Medal. 

2 Forrester Medal. 


8 Pond 

4 Warde 

5 Liuds iy .. * 

6 Ellice 

7 Ingli# 

8 Wi der 

8 M k Kenzie.. u 

BENGALEE WRITING. 
1 Ellice -books value 200 ru- 


pees and • ■ Medal. 

2 Dick * Medal, 

3 Monckton... ; 

4 Pon 1 


Btudeuts leaving college, c assed in the 
' order of relative general proficiency, 

J A F. T^tler— Firs; in Bengalee, 
first class in Persian, first class in 
, Hindoostanee; second ^in Mah- 
'* ' ratta. ^ t • t • 

.41 A*. J. potvin, — First class in Persian, 
first' class in Hindoostanee, first in 
*" Arabic. 

I & W. Lindsay,— First in Persian, first 


first ckss in Kindoostane^ ; second 
in Arabjr. 5 ’ 

4 R. Alexander,— Second in "Persian* 1 
second in Hindoostanee. 

5^ T Sisson — First class in Persian, 
first class in Hindoostance. 

6 J. M }.I«<cnabb, — First class in Per. 

sian, first class in Hindoostanee. 

7 E. R. Barwell, — First in Hindoos* 

tanee ; second class in Bengalee. 

8 J. 4 agge — Second ciass in Persian, 

second class in Hindoostanee, se- 
cond ciass in Bengalee. 

9 W A Chalmer,— Second class in 

Persian, second cl#b$ in Hindoos, 
tanee; thirj in Arabic. 

10 F Mason, — .'lecou' 1 c a^s in Persian, 

second class in Bengalee. 

11 \V Brudunn, - Second class in Per. 

*iai»- bcvimd class in Hindoostance. 

12 G l 1 >lis — Second cLs$ in Humous. 

tan nee second c ass ,a Bengalee. 
fS G W r ardc, — isecun ! cl.u*s in Persian, 
second class in Himioobtanee. 

14 W F. Dick,-# -Second m Bengalee; 

third cl <ss in Persian, 

15 S. T. Cuthbert. — Tid'd class in 

Per.ian thud clas-iin HmdoosLanee, 

16 W. Lambert — Third class iti Per- 

sian, third class m llmdoostauee. 

17 T. Inglib,— Third c a;s> in Persian, 

third class in Iimdoostanee 
1 18 W. Tho nas, — Third class in Persian, 
third class in Hindoostance, 

N. B. Mr. Tod was also reported, 
as qualified by hi# knowledge of two 
language#, to cuter upon the public 
service, but has been permitted, at his 
vvA\ request, to continue another year 
in the college 

By order of the council of the col- 
lege, 

W. Hunter, Sec, C.C*, 

• 

March 8 th. — The following ac«« 
cideuts happened during tlie storm 
on Monday evening last. 

One of the company's salt golafts, 
at Sulkea, was set on fire by light- 
ning ; ihe wind being very strong, 
the fire quickly communicated to 
the other 5 and out of forty seven 
only one escaped the flames. The 
salt has not suffered any injury. 

Somte ships parted their cables 
and a good deal of damage was 

done 
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done among the boats and small 
vessels. - 4 

A chokey boat, with^ninh people 
on board, was upset, attempting to 
cross the river, and seven of them 
were drowned. ^ 

Mr. Alexander , Gardner was 
proceeding up the rtirer, and about 
7 o’cloi k Ins boat was upset^near 
Barnagore, by which accident he 
was unfortunately drowned, toge- 
ther with one of the Handees. 

Calcutta, March 1 0'.— A few 
days ago, a snake-catcher lost his 
life, in the cantonments at Bar- 
rackpore, in consequence of the 
bite of a Cobra de Cape?! a . — The 
man had caught the snake by 
moon-light in the evening pre- 
ceding the accident, and placed 
it in an earthteu jfot foi the night. 
In the morning, he exhibited ihe 
snawe before a number of Sipaheos, 
withoqt the usual precaution of 
extracting the poisoning teeth. 
Having wrapped Ins aim in a 
few folds of cloth, and trusting 
to that and his own dexiciity 
, as a sufficient secuiity, proceeded 
in the usu.il manner to shew off 
the snake, which, though it repeat- 
edly darted with its teeth at the 
cloth, did not penetrate to the 
skin. At length, on attempting 
to seize the Cob? a by the neck, 
he unluckily missed ins aim, when 
the snake plunged us fang^ into 
bis hand, wounding the muscles 
beween the thumb and foiefinger 
The man, though fully sensible 
« of his danger, affected, at the 
instant of the accident, not to be 
alarmed, pretending that he had a 
charm which would effectually 
prevent the danger. In the 
course of a few minutes, however, 
be began to feel the -effect of the 
poison, and endeavoured to make 
for the hospital, anxiously 'Calling 
out for Sujfead Duwee , meaning 


Ea.u*de-Luce» He had not gone 
far before he staggered and fell. 
The Sipahees raised him from the 
ground, endeavouring to lead him 
on the way, when, unable to stand, 
he fell back in thei rearms. They 
then carried him to the hospital, 
but before he could be brought 
there, he was irrecoverably dead, 
though forty minutes had not 
elapsed from the time of the acci- 
dent. 

March 18 th. — The storm yester- 
day was most tremendous. It 
began before five o’clock, and, after 
some time, had the appearance of 
being over, but it soon returned 
with additional violence, and at 
about six o’clock increased to a 
perfect hurricane. The vivkW 
liashes of lightning had a most 
sublime and awful appearance* 
and the sudden claps off thunder 
excited our compassion for the 
sufferers, and intimated to our 
minds the uncertainty of bur own 
safety. 

Independent of the numbers, 
who have lost their lives in the 
river, several perished on shore. 
Two natives, a man and woman, 
were found dead in the fields 
adjoinfog to the foit, and- two at 
Shorts Bazar. There are uncertain 
accounts of others. The China- 
men bad an opportunity of shew- 
ing their humanity to nine Lascars, 
who were tossing about at the 
mercy of the elements in the 
neighbourhood of the Junk. The 
Chinamen thiVvv a log of wood 
overbuild, connected to their ves- 
sel by a rope, which served as 9. 
life-buoy, and bytluj means the un- 
fortunate buffet era were drawn on 
board, though nearly lifeless. 

• iffie^Cl.yde drove on shore upon 
the bekeh off the Esplanade, where 
she remained at half tide on her 
' beam 
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beam eqds, in a most critical 
situation, with her masts hanging 
horizontally over the trees of the 
Respondentia walk, and the whole 
of her hull dry. The damage she 
has, as yet, lustained, is not consi- 
dered tq be very material, and, it 
!• hoped, she will be got oft du- 
ring the springs. 

The extra ship Anne, just asrived, 
end in the act of hauling to the 
chain moorings, a little above 
Giandpaul Ghaut, was drove upon 
the bank, where she lay upon hef 
beam ends, in a most alarming 
situation ; but with prompt assist- 
, ance, and much skilful manage- 
ment, she was secured from falling 
over, and was hauled off at high 
water, without sustaining any ma- 
terial injury.. 

The extra ships Sarah Christiana 
and Dfbna also grounded; the 
former off the Esplanade and the 
latter in Garden Reach, without 
any serious mischief. 

The shipsTcV iton and Troubridge 
carried away their moorings, and 
went on shore ; but were hauled 
off without damage. 

Tne hon. company’s yacht was 
also driven on shore and lost her 
foremast and bowsprit, cbut was 
got off the next day, and is now 
moored off the Esplanade. , 

The Hastingsand Philip Bundas, 
pilot schooner^, broke from their 
moorings off Bankshall, and drove 
upon the bank, where they lay 
nearly upon their beam ends, and 
it is apprebendecf they cannot be 
got off till the ensuing springs. * 

* The Danish brig Maria, and one 
or two grafi ships, with several 
other vessels, are laying on shore 
above the Old Fort Ghaut. 

One singular t circumstance may 
be mentioned, which serves to 
frustrate the violence of the storm : 
g eix-oared pinnace, belonging to 


Lady Barlow, which was laying 
upon the b$ach, near the top of 
the Esplanade, was thrown up the 
bank, carried across tbe Responden- 
tia walk, and lodged among the 
bricks of 4pe opposite side. This cir- 
cumstance we should have thought 
quite incredible, liad not the 
boai^been seen in that situation. 
It can only be accounted for by 
supposing that she had been upset 
by the violence of the waves* and 
afterwards repeatedly overturned by 
violent gust of wind. 

The b^ach was strewed with 
wrecks * and on shore several 
brick buildings were blown down. 

The storm was much less violent 
a l some distance up the river. 

March igth.—On Sunday morn- 
ing, captain H. Graham, com- 
manding the brig Jane, reached 
Calcutta, with the accounts of the 
arrival in the river of that vessel 
from Bencoolen, from which 
presidency he came charged with 
dispatches for the supreme govern- 
ment. 

The Jane sailed from Bencoolen 
on the 2 1st January last, and ha* 
brought intelligence of a most 
melancholy complexion. 
t Mrs. Parr and child, and the 
honourable Mrs. Murray^ have 
arrived by this opportunity. 'It 
appears that on the night of the 
23d December, 1807, at about 
eleven o’clock, the resident’s house, 
at Mount Felix, was attacked by 
a numerous party of Malays, head- 
ed by some disaffected chiefs of vil- 
lages, who succeeded in forcing 
their way into Mr. Parr’s bed-room, 
where they barbarously murdered 
him, and severely wounded Mrs. 
Parr, and two of her women. 

It is said that , the banditti con- 
sisted of three or four hundred 
men, divided into three parties, 
one of which attacked the house 

in 
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the rear; another in front, wounded, but carried off by their 
wounding the centfnels, forced adherents, 
their way up the two staircases ; The approach of the Malays to 
those who went up the back stair- the resident’s house was conduct- 
cases leading to the apartment of the ed with the greatest secrecy and 
bon. Mr. Murray, warg driven silence, favoured by the darkness 
back by the repeated discharge of of the night, 
a pistol by that gentleman— but * The mild and benignant cha- ( 
tho'-e who went up the other racter of Mr. Parr is well known j 
siaircase, succeeded in forcing and , ^11 combination with the £eal 
}/ r. Parr’s bed-room door, and and ability of his public conduct, 
frccomplishing their horiid de- wilibe long the subjectof unaffected 
sign. , regret 

The third party attacked the Sepoys » The hon. Mr. Murray died of a 
guard- room, but were immediately fever, within a few days from this 
repulsed by the guaid, with the unfortunate event, 
greatest alacrity and bravery, who March 2isL — The Marian left 
succeeded in beating off the whole Bencoolen the 3d February, when 
of the party in a few minutes, every thing remained quiet, and 
One of their chiefs was shot on every, prudent measure had bee*\ 
the spot, with foui* or five of the adopted to guard against a recur* 
other sanguinary Malays. Several rence of similar scenes to the horrid 
leaders of this murderous gang were tragedy of the 23d Deceiver. 


Occurrences 

April 12. — By private letters 
from Columbo an account has been 
received, of our commerce having 
again suffered severely by the Pied- 
montese, previous to her falling in 
with' the St. Ftorenzo. The fol- 
lowing ships are stated to be cap- 
tured by her. 

Forth , Green way, bound toJSu9- 
sorah from Calcutta, insured for 2 
lacs of rupees. 

' The Assistance, Chapman, from 
Bombay to Columbo. 

The Sophia, Henderson, from 
ditto to ditto. 

The Fayz SoUmany, Arab, from 
Calcutta to Bombay. 

The Caudir Cowli Khan , from 
Bengal to Bombay. 

The Rozalia Maria, Portuguese, 
from Cochin to Columbo. 

A rich ship, name not known. 


for April. 

from Bengal to Bombay. And a 
small vessel burnt. 

The extent of the loss sustained 
by these captures, will amount to 
a largq sum. The cruising station 
which the Piedmontese had occu* 
pied, was most favourable for 
intercepting the trade, bound to the 
Malabar coast and the gulphs j in 
fact, scarcely a vessel bound that 
way, could escape her; and, it 
appears, whether Arabs or Portu* 
guese, they vfere all involved in 
one indiscriminate fate. 

April 13. — On Wednesday the 
6th instant there $as a meeting 
of the Asiatic society, at which 
many of the members were pre- 
sent. ,W. U. Munro, Esq. of 
Calcutta, and Thomas Raffles of 
Prince of Wales’s Island, Esq. 
were elected Members. Mr. Gib- 
bons 
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botu has accepted the office of Li- 
brarian. * 

The following presents and com- 
munications have been recently 
received : t* 

1st. Facsimile of the Greek 
part of the inscription in three 
characters imported from Egypt, 
presented by the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London. 

2d. A manuscript on cloth, in 
the Ratta language, presented by T. 
Parr, Esq, 

3d. A manuscript of the Inrv 
' guage of Assam, also by T. Parr, 
Esq. The characters in this MS. 
are written in perpendicular rows, 
like those of the Chinese, but read 
in contrary order, from the bottom 
m , lapwards. „ 

4th. An essay on the Mbhom- 
vnedan law, by J. H. ILurington, 
Esq. ( 

5th. An essay on a passage of 
Bhascara's astronomy, j dative to 
the precession of the equinoxes, by 
H. T. CokUfipoke, Esq. 

6th. A paper on the declina- 
tion of stars, near the zenith of 
Madras, by captain, Warren. 

The future meetings are to take 
place once in two mcnths, instead 
of once a quarter. ^ 

List of presidents cf the Asiatic 
Society, \ 

1784. Sir W. Jones, Kt. one 
of the Judahs of the supreme 
court. 

i 704. Sir John Shore, Bart, 
(now I6rd Teignrtioutli.) 

1797. Sir R. Chambers, Kt. 
chief justice. 

179s. 9Jr J. Anstruther, Bart, 
chief justice. • 

180(5. H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. 
member of council. # , • 

April 15. — On Wednesday 
morning about two o'clock, a smart 


shock of an earthquake was dis- 
tinctly fel^ by many persons, in 
Calcutta. The hour, however, pre- 
vented any* observation being made, 
to the duration or direction of 
this awful phenomenon. The ge- 
neral sensation was a tremulous mo- 
tion of the tjcdsteads, which con- 
tinued some seconds, and awakened 
sevfiraf people. 

The following extract of a letter 
shews that an earthquake wan felt 
in a stronger degree at some dis- 
tance from Calcutta. 

Extiaci of a letUr from Chan - 
dernagore, 

“ Oft Tuesday morning, about 
two o'clock, 1 was awakened by a 
shock, which the house received, 
by a subterraneous convulsion of 
such f ace, as to occasion the doors, 
which were open, to close with 
conddeiuble violence. The bed- 
stead shook, and the curtains, 
though a perfect calm, appeared as 
if agitated by a gust of wind : about 
half an hour afterwards, a rum- 
bling noise was heaid at the west- 
ern side of the house, and in the 
morning a slight crack in the wall 
was discovered, and a northern room 
was found to be rent considerably. 
The agitation was so great, that 
had it continued much longer tht 
house would inevitably have fallen. 
The Tanks in the neighbourhood 
had been so much agitated as to 
overflow their brinks.” 

Bankipoke, April 16.— An un- 
paralleled instance of audacity was 
evinced a few evenings ago at Dig- 
ga, near Dinapore, by a numerous 
gang, of robbers, uho attacked a 
gentleman’s house at that place, be- 
tween eleven and twelve o’clock, 
with lighted torches, and armed 
with matchlocks, swords, and other 
weapons. Having previously secured 
the chokedars, and other servants, 
Ibey broke open tba doors of the 

War 
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lovt%r apartments, an# took away 
property to the, estimated' value of 
22,000 rupees. 1 The gentleman 
who dwelt in the house, being then 
sleeping up stairs, was awjtenrd by 
the tuir.uli below, but being alone, 
had no ‘ means of repelling the 
plunderers, than a double-barrelled 
gun, with which he wounded two 
or ihree of the gang, but could 
not picvent their taking away their 
booty. Though almost an inces- 
sant tire was kept up flora the 
matchlocks of the robbers, no 
timely assistance from tin* neigh- 
bourhood was afforded to the suf- 
ferer. Some few of this daring 
banditti have been apprehended 
by the police officers and are now 
in confinement;' which may lead 
to fuithcr enquiry and ultimately 
the recovery of the stolen pro- 
perty. 

Calcutta, April 20. — As a 
gentleman was landing a few days 
ago, at Tankiihall Ghaut, he ob- 
served several English seamen (b<j- 


Occurrences 

Calcutta, May 3. — At twelve 
e'ciock on Saturday, official ac- 
counts w ; ere received of the death 
of the brave and ever to be lament- 
ed captain Hardinge, of the St. 
Fjorenzo frigate, who fell in the 
moment * of a hard-earnecl victory. 
Minute guns were lired from the 
ramparts of Fort William, corres- 
ponding with the years of his age, 
being 29, and the dag continued 
half mast high tjntil sun-set. 

May 4th.— On Friday morning 
arrived off town, the Breadalbane 
cutter, captain Wilson, from 
Padang, the 29th March, after 
sn expeditious voyage, having only 
left her Bengal pilot on the 24th 


longing to one of the extra ship** 
now lying in ‘the river) bathing and ! 
swiihtniug about, and immediately 
warned them <!f the danger' that ' 
they exposed themsefveS to, from 
the numerous sharks that generally 
frequented that place, aud strongly 
recommended their coming oir 
shore * to which, most unfortu- 
nately, they paid little or no atten- 
tion, huther than by one of them 
saying, ‘'Jack, what does that them 
Jemmmi with the white jacket say?” - 
which he had scarcely pronounced, 
when, dreadful to relate, one of his 
companions was seized by an enor- 
mous shark, which almost instanta- 
neously dragged him under water, 
and # lie was never seen again;. * 
though every possible search was 
made. 

So powerful was the Monster, 
that a man who swam to the assist- 
ance of the unfortunate sufferer, 
was, from endeavouring to save 
him, nearly dragged ■ftftTTi 1dm un* 
der water. 


for May. 

February. On the Breadalbane 
came passenger, .captain Lear- 
mouth; late of the Aboukir, of 
this port, with tfre unwelcome 
intelligence of the capture of that 
ship, in Sooboo roads, on* the hrst 
March, by t he. # Nancy Gjal^ pri- 
vateer, formerly belonging to .'Cal- 
cutta, of six twelve-pound carro- 
nades, witK a 'crew m of, 40 Euro- 
peans and 30 Caffree* and Lascars.* 
The privateer stood right into 
Soo$uo roads, ‘where the Aboukir 
w*as at anchor, a broadside 

into the ship, and immediately 
after a volley of small arms, which 
wounded several of the Sepoys. 
The Lascars of the Aboukir then 
lumped ' 
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jumped overboard, and effected 
their escape on shore. The French- 
men instantly cut the ship's cables, 
and carried her to cea ; in effect- 
ing which, however, she twice 
got aground, and was nearly lost. 
After proceeding as far as Hog 
Island, the captain* of the pri- 
vateer gave captain "Lear month a 
boat, in which, with Mr.lRox- 
burgh, a passenger on the Aboukir, 
he effected a passage to Padang— 
having, however, suffered severely, 
from the scanty supply of provi- 
sions, &c. with which they were 
furnished. 

Some days previous to the cap- 
ture of the Aboukir, she fell in 
jpvith the privateer off Achen head, 
where she had been cruizing up- 
wards of a fortnight, and took the 
ship Nymph, belonging to Penang. 
The Abdukir put on a bold appear- 
ance, altered her course, and stood 
towards the privateer; the latter 
then mad ft^pff. but having subse- 
quently put into Annalaboo roads, 
where the Aboukir had been, and 
there learned that she was a defence- 
less merchantman, instead of an 
English cruizer, which she was at 
first taken for, the privateer then 
went boldly into Soosoq roads, and 
captured the Aboukir as above de- 
cribed. * % 

May 6. — Saturday evening, as 
John Drury, Eta. first lieutenant 
of his Majesty's ship Modeste, was 
proceeding from Diamond harbour 
to the ’presidency, the boat which 
be was in, from a sudden gust of 
wind, suddenly upset, when, melan- 
choly to relate, be perished with 
several others! The body having 
been recovered, was brought to 
town on Sunday forenoon, and bo- 
ried yesterday mbmtng. A* funeral 
party of about 100 men, from his 
Majesty's 14th regiment, attended. 

By letters from Madias We hear 
that it was the Canonnier, and not 


the Semilante# that was chased for 
five days by the Terpsichore. 

May 8.— A most daring outrage 
took place in the town of Hooghiy, 
ou Wednesday night last. A ban- 
ditti of desperadoes broke into the 
house of a shfoff, living in that 
place, wheu, after spearing him 
throdgh the body to the ground, 
they decamped, with all the mo- 
ney and valuables they could find 
in tt^e house. In their retreat, 
however, they were opposed by a 
party of the town Chokedars, 
when a severe conflict ensued ; but 
the robtfers, being too many for 
them, effected their escape, after, 
losing three of the gang in the en- 
counter, but whose bodies they 
carried off, as well as the booty. 
One of the Chokedars unfortu- 
nately lost his life also. 

Several robberies have been 
lately committed in the same 
neighbourhood, and, (as is gene- 
rally suspected) by the same gang* 

Chitpore road has for several 
datys, during the latter end of last 
week, exhibited a crowd of poor - 
people, scarcely ever equalled, re- 
ceiving charity from the heirs of 
the late Gocul Mi me, an opulent 
and most respectable native, who 
died about a month ago. 

May g .—The heat has been so 
oppressive during the last ten days, 
that many poor Europeans and na- 
tives have fallen victims to it : of 
the latter, several hare dropped 
down, and instantly expired, with- 
out the possibility of any human 
aid being serviceable to them. 

The following are the quantities 
of salt, which the company have 
sold during the last six years. 

1802 ssfiofioo jgtundt. 

1803 S&OCXpQO 

1604 40fi0fi00> 

1805. 4t^CM9flb 

ISOS. 42PO>P0O 

1807 . — 43 fiWQ 
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' The total quantify sirid, and to 
be sold this year, is # 44, 00,000 
xnaunds. 

May 10 .— The Canqnnier im- 
ported from Acapulca to^^anilla 
4,000,000 of dollars, ot! account 
of the Spanish govei|unent. The 
seizure of this immense treasure 
was, no doubt, the object of*the 
Caroline and Fox, but the Canon- 
nier eluded their vigilance, and got 
sate into port. 4 

The Ladrones have become very 
troublesome to the coasting trade 
of China. 

Two Bombay cruizem HSve pro- 
ceeded to survey the Paracels, and 
it is hoped that the situation cf 
these dangerous shoals will be so 
accurately laid down, a 3 will en- 
sure greater safety to the ships na- 
vigating the China seas. 

May 17 . — Lieutenant Dawson, 
who so bravely finished what the 
ever-to-be-lamented captain Har- 
dinge began, has been appointed 
to the command of the St. Fioren- 
zo, and captain Foote to the Pied* 
montese. 

On Thursday morning the com- 
pany’s ship Walpole, lying in Sau- 
gur roads, was struck by lightning, 
which shivered her main-top-gal- 
lant mast to pieces, but did no 
further damage. — No person on 
board received any hurt. 

Among the curiosities to be seen 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
are a London wherry, and a model 
of building, in which the Parsee 9 
ex pose their dead. The former is 
at one of the dock yards, and the 
latter is kept in the house belong- 
ing to the Asiatic society at Chow- 
ringhee. 

Of the various buildings now 
going on at Calcutta and its vici- 
nity, Messrs. Smith and Torry’s 
new dock at Howrah, promises 
most advantage to the interest of 


the port. It is constructed on a 
plan sufficiently spacious to admit 
the largest ships that sail up the 
Hooghly. 1 
May 23. — A most daring rob- 
bery was committed a few days 
ago, at Mr. Jones’s foundery, at 
Howrah, when, during the dead 
of the night, the workmen who 
were Employed there in the day 
time, broke into the premises, and 
were in the actpf carrying away- 
at considerable quantity of brass 
work, when they were discovered 
by the dandees of a boat passing 
and hailing them, which so frigh- 
tened the party, that in their hurry 
to get off with their booty, a brass 
screw of several hundred weight 
fell on’ and almost crushed the feet 
of one of them to pieces, the pain 
of which detained him bebiijd,and 
through his information, and the 
vigilance of the police, the whole 
party have been secured and lod ged, 
in the twenty-four 
gaol. 

Extract of a letter , written on hoard 
the Walpole Indiaman , the 22 d 
May . 

“ I dare say you will have beard, 
'ere this reaches you, of the acci- 
dent that^fel the Walpole on the 
morning of the 19 th, when, do* 
ring thejhunder storm, which was 
excessively violent, the lightning, 
very vivid and forkdQ, struck Our 
main-top-gallant-mast, and shi- 
vered the top-gallant-mast, .and 
the top- mast to pieces, and taxing 
a direction downwards, covered 
the whole ship with a vivid fluid, 
and appeared as if the whole fabric 
was in one general blaze. Ibis hap- 
pened about two A. M. and when 
the»storra abated, it was discovered 
that capt.$andiland*$ cutter, which 
was then on the poop, was also \n 
a thousand pieces, and the jolly 
boat, which was then a-midships,. 
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also stove $ but providentially no roast not injured— therefore the 
lives were lost, nor a single crea- exrent of our damage, is confined 
tore hurt ; and happily our main- to the masts and boats as described/ 11 


Occurrences for June* 1808 . 


' June 4.- — This day being tlje an- 
niversary of the birth of our most 
gracious and beloved sovereign, 
Who then completed his 70th year, 
the same was observed with thtf 
usual ceremonies and demonstra- 
tions of jov, on the recurrence of 
this auspicious day At sun rise 
the colours were displaced at Fort 
William, and a rejal salute was 
fired from the batteries : all the 
ships in the harbour were deco- 
rated with their colours, and iathe 
evening there was a grand dinner 
at the government' -hou*e. 

The northern stairs of the go- 
vernment-house were illuminated 
in tfcTeeTOHIwg. Over the eastern 
and western gates were transpa- 
rencies of the imperial crown with 
G. R. and 1808. The band played 

God save the King,” and “ Rule 
Britannia/* till a late hour at night. 

June 5. — As captain puncan, 
and lieutenant J. C. Grant, of the 
2d Native infantry, stationed at 
Bnrrackpore, were proceeding from 
Calcutta to t^at cantonment, on 
Thursday evening, they were over- 
taken by a sudden gust of wind, 
which upset their lannchway, and 
dashed them intolhe river, when 
after struggling on the wreck, for 
upwards of thirty minutes, they 
were most providentially picked up 
in safety by a fishing Boat. 

A meeting of the Asiatic society 
was held at their house In ChoV- 
ringhce, on * Wednesday last, at 
Which much business was trans- 
acted, and the papers communi- 
cated will probably appear in the 


lOtfi volume of thd researches, 
which is now in the press, "and 
will speedily 1>$ puldYslied. Among- 
the papers, which it contains, is a i 
description and" drawing of frhe 
rare plant, which produces tlie 
columio t root, so much used in 
medicine. It has never, we be- 
lieve, been described before. 

•June 14. — The first session of 
Oyer and Terminer, and general 
gaol delivery, Commenced on Fri- 
day, before the honourable the 
judges of the supreme court. 

The court having assembled, and 
being opened in the usual form, 
the following gentlemen were 
sworn of the grand jury. 


wCharles Bulicr, 
f. Wdkcr, 

J- M*'l ^ggart, 
F Fjuquier, 

J £w,irf, 

H. Wood, 

W Kn-Wk. 
G.Tykr, 

R. H r i me, 

P, M iit land, 
W. I IV. 

W. Moil -y, 

C. W. GarJcm 


Lsq. Foreman. 

P. Sn w,jrt, 

R Downie, 

W. Dorin, 

H M Midv f 
W. Wilson, 

.) Alexander, 

G Ravcmcioit* 
J. Lutledde, 

Id. Chur< hilf, 

R C. Plowden, 
J. Tony. 
Esquires. 


The charge was theri delivered 
to the grand jury, by the honour- 
able Sir II. Ilussell, knight, chief 
justice. 

His lordship observed, that the 
calendar contained but a very 
mired number of offences, and 
only two of a serious nature $ and 
exhibited nothing new for him to 
suggest any ad v icon o the gentle- 
men of the grand jury, who were 
so well acquainted with the impor- 
tant 
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tpnt duties they were called upon 
to perform. * 

Sir Henry passed gn eloquent 
eulogium on the Wisdom of our 
laws, the promptitude of their ex- 
ecution, and the admirable system 
of police, established for some 
time past in the metropolis — it was 
a most satisfactory reflection, t that 
in a population of a million of 
people, which Calcutta is estimated 
to contain, so small a number of 
crimes, as now upon the calendar, 
should hate occurred within the 
list six months, considering that 
the bar formerly used to ty; crowd- 
ed with criminals. This very sa- 
lutary change in the manners of 
the inhabitants in general, must fn 
a great measure be ascribed, to the 
vigilance of the mngisliacy; in 
the selection of whom the go\ em- 
inent had evinced the highest judg- 
ment. 

His lordship also passed a .very 
handsome and well-merited com- 
pliment, on the able assistance 
derived to the magistracy by thp 
appointment of one of the advo- 
cates of the supreme court (Mr. 
Fergusson) to their body. The 
grand jury then retired to examine 
the several bills delivered to them. 
They soon afterwards returned, 
and brought in five bills — two were 
rejected. 

Turn MahomudjTannahdar, and 
Jekeab, Pike, of the Tannah at 
Saum Bazar, in Calcutta, were 
put to the bar, charged on an in- 
dictment traversed last session, for 
false imprisonment and extortion, 
committed on the 1 1 th of May, 
1807, by apprehending two per- 
sons, named Ramchurn, and Har- 
rykissen, cloth-sellers, in that part 
of the town, putting them in the 
stocks, and afterwards releasing 
them for the sutn of thirty-si\, ru- 
pees, paid by one of their relations. 
Voi. 30. 


The advocate-general opened the 
case on the part of the prosecu- 
tion, —when the facts were fully 
substantiated b^ several witnesses. 

Mr. Tewin conduced the de« 
fence. 

Several peons attached to the 
Tannah, were called for the pri- 
soners — but their testimonies were 
totally at variance with each other. 

The trial lasted till 6 o’clock in 
the evening, when the jury, with- 
out retiring, found both the prison- 
hers— guilty. 

The court then adjourned to a 
future day — when Mr. J. Nichol, 
chief officer of the Bengal Anna, 
took his trial for an assault on Juan 
Marco, a sencunny belonging to 
that ship, on the 27th of March, 
1807, at Diamond harbour. It 
wasfstated in evidence, that this 
seacunny, at the head of®severai 
others, went pflT in a very disor- 
derly manner, and desired permis- 
sion to go on shore, 
refused 5 the chief ofheer telling 
them at the same time, that the 
captain had left particular orders 
that none of the crew should bo 
allowed to go on shore, without 
his express permission. They were 
not satisfied with this explanation, 
but persisted that they would go. 
On Mateo being desired by Mr. 
Nichol *to quit the quarter deck, 
he, in a mutinous ^manner, re- 
fused, when a havildar and sepoy 
were ordered to take him forward, 
and secuie him Jn irons. Marco 
was, however, rescued by the other 
seacunnies ; all of them imme- 
diately went below, ^packed up 
their things, 4 and got out at one of 
the ports forward, into the ship’s 
pinnace. This was reported by tne 
Sy rang to Mr. Niohol, who in- 
stantly came upon deck $ the boat 
was just then being pushed off 
from the ship j he desired them to 
- F desist 
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desist from going, to which they 
paid no attention, but proceeded 
towards the shore— a pistol was 
fired oxer the boafr to intimidate 
the deserters^, some of wh.s.i turn- 
ing their exterior So the officer, 
desi t^sd hin\to shoot thereat — upon 
this several muskets were tired by 
the chief officer, and by the second 
officer, and a sepoy, by the direc- 
tion of the former, — a ball from 
the musket fired by Mr. Nichol, 
unfortunately wounded Marco irv 
the back. ' 'Ihe jury pronounced 
the prisoner — guilty. 

On the same day, Rammohun 
Mittre.a Bengalese, was tried and 
convicted of perjury — this man 
. had made a false deposition in open 
court, which had nearly substan- 
tiated a forged demand tor the sum 
of I7,qp0 rupees. 

Adam Young was next tried 
for an assault, committed on the 
„*Qth of May last, at Colinga, in 
wounding Rammohun 
Soucar, who thereby lost one of 
his eyes, by wantonly ftriuga fowl- 
ing piece, loaded with bird-shot, 
from the verandah of his house, 
amongst a cluster of huts. Ver- 
dict guilty. 

The concluding trial c excited 
mu-h interest. Messrs. Daniel 
Campbell, William Hardy, and 
John Stephenson, were put to the 
bar, and fried* for an assault upon 
Ikittore Sing, Naib, Jemahdar, on 
the JEntally road, on the 11 th of 
April last. The evidence adduced 
in support of the defence most 
completely refuted the charge, and 
clearly evin<5ed that the gentlemen 
indicted were the party aggrieved, 
an .they had been treated by the 
Niib, and his pikes, in the most 
degrading arid 0 tyrarinida? manner, 
without any provocation whatever, 
on the part of f lie persons indicted. 
M appeared that they had Merely 


gone to the ^atmah, on hearing (her 
drum beat, to see what was the 
occasion, whe% they were indis- 
criminately seized, pinioned and 
sent to the p town guard, with seve- 
ral shipping people, who also stood 
indicted, but d#J not appear : these 
probably might have ntolested the 
Jem^ular, or some of his people. 

The advocate-general at the close 
of the trial noticed, that the case 
appeared to exhibit great atrocity 
on tlfe part of the Tannah people, 
and whs sitch as would impel him 
to represent the same to govern- 
ment j that the whole of the af- 
fair should be thoroughly sifted, 
ayd be brought before the court, 
in an indictment of a different 
shape. 0 

The following prisoners were 
brought up on 3 subsequent day, 
and received the judgment of the 
court. 

Ja&n Mahomtid, Tannahdar,con- 
victed of extortion, was sentenced 
to pay a fine of 3 60 rupees, to be 
imprisoned for six months, and to 
be deprived of his office. 

Jekeah, Pike, concerned with 
the Tannahdar, fiped one rupee, 
and to be imprisoned for on# 
month. 

Ramlochand Chang, for forgery, 
to be imprisoned for two years, 
and to stand once iu the pillory, 
forbne hour, within that period. 

Mr. J. Nichol, for an assault, 
to pay, a fine of one hundred ru- 
pee*. and to be imprisoned for one 
monui. 

Rammohun Mittre, for perjury, 
to be imprisoned for three calendar 
months, to stand once, in the pil- 
lory, at the usual time and place, 
and afterwards to be transported 
for seven years, 

Adam Young, for an assault, to 
pay a fine of one rupee, and to be 
imprisoned for six xnorilhs. 

ione 
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Jane 21.— The EngJirates, cap- 
tain Mearing, is arrived from Ben- 
coolen— she left that pfoce the 22d 
April, when tranquillity had been 
pei fectly restored on |he west 
coast. • 

Letters from Ba#da, dated the 
5th instant, state, that the rains had 
not then set in, but, that the lea- 
ther had been uncommonly hot, 
and that the day before two smart 
shocks of an earthquake had J>een 
felt, and which had been also ex- 
perienced throughout the whole 
extent of the country. 

At Sicrora, in his higlfhess the 


vizier’s dominions, at about 20 
minutes before three o’chflrk, P. 
M. on the 4th instant, they were 
alarmed by twcfsmitrt shocks of an 
earthquake. In one* gentleman’* 
bungalow, it shook a large paud in 
the verandah, so considerably# »f 
to throw out a good deal of water 
with which it was filled, to within 
about*an inch of the edge, for the 
purpbse of watering the Tatties. 

The effects of the same earth* 
quake were felt at Dinagepore-— 
passing from the S. W. to the 
eastward. 


Occurrences for July. 


July 5. — The French privateer 
L’Unicm, has been captured off 
Ceylon by his Majesty’s ship Cul- 
Joden. Siie had just made the land 
after a passage from Mauritius, of 
27 days, and had fortunately made 
no captures. Her force consisted 
of. 8 guns, with a crew of 
Europeans, and 20 Lascars : as 
usual, she was abundantly supplied 
with officers as prize* masters of 
the vessels she hoped to capture. 

The Semillante had returned 
to the island after her action with 
the Terpsichore, not in conse- 
quence of' any material injury 
sustained in the action, but on 
account of an explosion which 
took place in a room adjoining the 
magazine $ this naturally created 
so great an alarm, that to prevent 
the flowing up of the ship, the 
magazine was immediately floated, 
and in that situation* *with no more 
serviceable powder on board, she 
of course made every effort, and 
succeeded in getting Off.-— The 
Semillante had 5 men killed, and 
Captain Motnrd, and si t men 

tFa 


wounded. Captain M.it is supposed 
will lose his arm. 

July 12. — On Thursday last st 
cause of considerable novelty a ncL> 
importance was argued, JTTdg* 
ment pronounced in the Supreme 
Court. 

The libel set forth, that the 
Danish ship Elizabeth, Captain 
Lund, being in the port of Cal- 
cutta in^ October last, and then 
standing in need of sundry repairs 
and stores, was by the master 
placed iifthe hands of Gilmore and 
Co. of Calcutta, for tjie purpose of 
being repaired and * receiving 
supplies of stores, ike. The ship 
was accordingly hauled into th$ 
dock of GilmorS and Co. where 
having received such repairs as 
could not be conveniently made 
while afloat, she came put of dock 
in a few days, continuing under 
charge Of Gilmore and Co. till 
the' 8th of December, when the 
repairs ana supplies of stores being 
complete, they delivered over pos- 
session of the ship to the com- 
mander, Captain Lur>d, without 
receiving 
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receiving payment of their -bill, on 
account ot repairs, &c. amounting 
to between 15 and 16,000 rupees. 

The ship coutinred in the port 
of Calcutta via possession of her 
Danish captain and owners, for 
several weeks, and was offered for 
sale by the latter, Danish subjects, 
resident at Serampore. No event, 
connected with this case, occurred 
till the 28th of January last, when 
rumours of a war between Great 
Britain and Denmark being cur-, 
rent in Calcutta, Gilmore and Co. 
■whose claim was still unpaid, sent a 
person on board to take possession of 
the Elizabeth on their behalf, and 
to hold the vessel, as answerable for 
the amount of their bill. Posses- 
sion was accordingly taken of the 
ship, on their pair, and retained 
till the 1st of February, when she 
was boarded by an officer and party 
from his Majesty’s frigate Modeste, 
captain the honourable G. Elliott, 
prize to his Majesty’s 
ship; the person on board on behalf 
of Gilmore and Co. representing 
that he held possession of the ship 
on their behalf : but as their right 
of possession was not admitted, 
he was sent on shote in the course 
of a few days, and the ptfze being 
n|»w about to be sold for the benefit 
of the captors, the promovents 
brought the suit, for the recovery 
of the arooftnt of their bill, for 
repairs and supplies, against the 
captor. . 

Messrs. Lewi* and Fergusson 
for the promovents, contended, 
that their claim was founded on 
the most obvious and fairest ptinci- 
ples of ndtural justice, and that 
it was laid down and clearly admit- 
ted by the maritime law, that, the 
contract of a master of*a ship in 
*ny foreign port, for monies, 
repairs, or stores, for the necessary 
service of his ship, did by such 


contract im^ly an hypothecation 
of his ship : consequently the 
vessel in thi^case, a Danish vessel, 
in a British port, was not oiyly hy- 
pothecated to the promovents, but 
that having been in the actual pos- 
session of tlu^ship, they held a 
fair and indisputable lien in the 
property. Much ingenious argu- 
ment and some cases were ad-$ 
duced to establish the validity of 
lien; and the objection that the 
council for the defendant were 
expected to set up, namely, that 
the promovents here, by parting 
with tkeir possession, parted 
with their lien, was anticipated, 
apd a case, from Cooke’s bankrupt 
u ports, cited, which shewed that 
a lien held by 4 broker on a policy 
of insurance, and with which ho 
had voluntarily parted for some 
time, had been decided to have 
revested, on his acquiring a repos- 
session of the policy. It was 
argued in like manner, that the 
lien of the promovents in his shify 
bad revived on their taking repos- 
session, on the 28th of February, as 
stated in the libel. 

The advocate-general and Mr. 
Stretteli for the defendant, rested 
the defence on four ground* : 
viz . 

1. — That the master of the ship 
in this case had no authority to 
hypothecate the ship. 

2 — Admitting that the master 
had such authority he had not ex- 
ercised it. 

3. — That had the ship been regu- 
larly hypothecated to the pro- 
movents, their hypotbique, or even 
a lien, was superceded by capture, 
de jure belli. 

4. — That as this was a prizecase, 
it was not within the jurisdiction 
of the court. 

The advocate-general, with re- 
spect to the first ground, admitted 

the 
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the general doctrine thA the master 
of a ship in a foreign ^)ort, by a 
contract for money, repairs, or 
stores, absolutely necessary for 
the safety of the sbijf, might 
imply the hypothecation of the 
ship, but he argue* that in the 
relation of the two ports of Cal- 
cutta and Serampore, at which 
latter poit the owners of his ship 
resided, Calcutta could not be 
considered as a foreign port, wftich 
implied a fort beyond seas- — where- ; 
as Calcutta and Serampore were 
in the bosom of the same qpuuir}', 
in the same riser, and within a 
few miles of each other ; arid as the 
owner-* of the Elizabeth were ad- 
mitted to he resident at Serampore, 
where they might becomulted and 
their answer received in the course 
of a few hours, their slop, while 
lying off Calcutta, could not be 
held or considered as tn a , fo- 
reign port. It was in a foreign 
port only that the contract of the 
master implied an hypothecation 
of his ship, and the reason was 
clear, because beyond seas and in 
a foreign port, it might be supposed, 
that being unable to have recourse 
to his owners, he had no other secu- 
rity but his ship to oiler. At the 
same lime, the hypothecation only 
applied to such repairs or supplies 
as were wanted ex necessitate and i#i- 
dispensable for the salvation of the 
ship and to enable her to proceed 
on her voyage. No such necessity 
existed here, the ship was bound 
on no voyage and the master had 
the constant opportunity of free and 
immediate recourse to his ow ners. 

On tire 2d point it was observed, 
that, there was no document in 
proof of the ship having been 
hypothecated by the master. Nay, 
it was not even alleged that there 
was any verba] agreement to that 
affect, much less #ny written 


instrument of the act of hypothe- 
cation. 

On the 3d pr^nt, a recent case 
w'as cited from the 5thf volume of 
Robinson’s reports of cases decided 
in the high court of Admiralty, in 
which a fiiitish subject, immedi- 
ately before the commencement of 
the present war, had advanced on 
account of a French ship in an 
English port, upon the usual security 
of a bond on the ship. War 
breaking out between Great Bri- 
tain and France, the French 
ship in question, was captured, 
brought into an English port, and 
condemned, to the exclusion of 
benefit to the holder of the bot- 
tomry bond which was held to be 
superceded by the capture de jure 
belli. 

On the fourth ground it was' 
observed, that if <i is were a C 3 se of 
prize, it was here alieno faro, since 
the court, however much 
may he regretted, has no prize ju- 
risdiction, and as this jurisdiction 
had not been vested in the court, 
their lordships could not assume 
it. The case then before them 
required particular investigation. 
Jt might • appear that there had 
been a collusion between the pari- 
ties ; it was not said there had been 
such collision, it u'as sufficient for 
the argument, that it*might have 
existed ; and before the claim, now 
set up by the promovents, could 
be allowed, that question ought to 
be decided. The subject of a fo- 
reign state, on hearing the account’ 
of a war between Great Britain and 
the state, to ^vhich belonged, 
and having, at the same time, a 
ship, in a British port, which he 
knew must* be seized*at all events, 
it w'ould never be allowed that he 
should employ his property in that 
ship, while in ip sis faudbus, iir 
the very jaws of the enemy, to 
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pay £<« debts with that ship, and 
thus to defraud the sovereign, or 
representative^. These points 
it would he proper to investigate, 
before such a ciiim as that now 
up were allowed. They were, 
however, questions that could only 
be instigated in a prize court. 
And, therefore, this was a case not 
triable by their lordships — it was a 
case cognizable in the high court 
of Admiralty of England. 

After much learned and able ar- 
guments on both sides the court 
gave judgment, ditutssing the bill, 
each party to pay their own costs. 

Sir Henry Russel, chief justice, 
In delivering his opinion, expressed 
his regret that the promoters, in 
parting with the possession of the 
$hip, had lost their proper remedy 
Against the property. Lien and 
possession went together, and it 
would open the door to fraud and 

jyre it to be held otherwise. 

Had the promovents continued to 
retain their possession, they would 
have .held that right and property 
in the ship, that jus in re, of 
which °° capture could deprive 
them 5 but by parting with the 
possession, and delivering over the 
chip, to her owners anti masters, 
they voluntarily accepted # of their 
security, which was made more 
manifest by the fact set forth in the 
libel, that the ship, after being re- 
stored to her owners, was by then? 
offered for sale avowedly, and with 
|he knowledge of the promovents ; 
and had a sale been effected, it is 
not to be* supposed they would 
have looked to the styp, or the pur- 
chaser, for the payment of the bill, 
hut to the owners or the masters. 

As to the point of jurisdiction, 
jSir Henry Russel observed, that, 
as there was no doubt that this was 
A pife question, 4 was copse* 


tjuentjy, n 6t within the jurisdic- 
tion of thi% court. And, although 
the extension of such a jurisdiction 
to Bengal, would rather add to his 
own inconvenience and solicitude, 
he could not but regret the want 
of it from thfe inconvenience that 
aro§p to the public. 

Sir John Boyds followed in the 
expression of pretty nearly the 
same opinions, and adduced some 
additional arguments in their illus- 
tration and support. 

Sir William Burroughs did not 
subscribe to the opinion that a lien, 
on a foreign ship ceased with the 
possession. Ships were considered 
as different from other species of 
moveable property; and that distinc- 
tion was countenanced both by com- 
mercial and national policy ; and he 
held that the lien upon a foreign 
ship, in a foreign port, and arising 
on account of necessary repairs 
and stores, continued while the 
ship remained in that port, or until 
jbe inception of her voyage. As to 
the question of this being a case of 
prize. Sir William expressed some 
doubts, whether the court had con- 
current jurisdiction with the court 
prize on this collateral point. But 
as the court had not direct jurisdic- 
tion on the question, prize or no 
prize, and the ship might well bd 
ccgisidered as in the custody of the 
law by thecaptme, he thought it 
at least questionable, whether such 
a concurrent jurisdiction could be 
exercised here, and, therefore, 
thought it better to leave the party 
to claim, as he certainly might, 
before the court of prize. He, 
therefore, reluctantly concurred in 
the dismissal of the cause. 

The court, though bound bylaw 
to dismiss the cause, acknowledged 
the hardship of the case upon the 
proxpoyents, who, by an act of in? 

duigepce, 
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diligence, lost the remedy, which 
they originally held against the 
•hip. • 

The preceding case, and several 
others that depended on its issue, 
as well as the amount of the con- 
demned. captured property now in 
the river Hooghly, clearly prove 
the grievous inconvenience, to» the 
public, from the want of a prize 
jurisdiction* in the supreme court 
of judicature, in the metropolis of 
India. f 

July IQ. By a letter from Tran- 
quebar of the J 7 th ultimo, it ap- 
pears, that the Danish vessel, loe 
Venner, was carried out of T appa- 
noolv roads ou the 7th of April Jasj, 
by her own commander, and after- 
wards recaptured aad brought back 
by her crew. She was ultimately 
seized on her return, by his Ma- 
jesty’s sloop of war, May-flower, 
as Danish property. The master 
was sent on shore in irons, but*con- 
trived, notwithstanding, to .effect 
his escape in a Malay prow. 

July 20. During the last spring 
tides, the Bore in the river Hooghly 
has been more violent than for 
•everal years past. On Sunday 
se’nnight, a Patillah boat, passing 
very imprudently by the sand bank 
«t Howrah,where its force is great- 


est, was overtaken by it, and filled 
with water in about three minute*. 
Three of the Dandee£, together 
with three servants, and a very 
fine horse, belonging^) a gentle- 
man, on his way to the Upper 
Provinces of Bengal were unfor- 
tunately lost. 

A letter from Muttra, of the 7 th 
cut re At, states that the rajah of Jay- 
pore had been attacked by a Maiw 
ratta force, under flapoogee Sciu- 
dia, and totally defeated, with the 
loss of 3,500 men, and 40 pieces 
of cannon. 

July 21. In consequence of 
the interruption of the accustomed 
channels of trade, Bengal Indigo 
has actually foilnd its way over- 
land t m fr '-oro the Euphrates to Con- 
stantinople. This circumstance has 
occasioned a very great demand for 
that article in the Bussorah market. 
The finer sons are particularly 
sought after, and purchased at al- 
most any price. 

The general appearance of the 
rice harvest is by no means promis- 
ing. The irregularity of the pre- 
sent season has been particularly 
felt in the Burdwan district. The 
river and tanks are at this moment 
lower thin has ever been known at 
tho,same tune of the year. 


Occurrences for August. 


August 1.— The prospect of the 
produce of the Indigo crops of the 
present season, in the Bengal pro- 
vinces, is generally unpromising. 
In Tirhoot and Purueah, the plant 
has suffered unaccountably in 
growth, and the quantity of its 
produce is greatly diminished. 
Throughout the lower parts of Ben- 


gal, the crop ha^sustained material 
injury by inundation, arising from 
the extraordinary height of the 
spring tides in the Hooghly, md 
in all the ‘ramifications of the 
Ganges. 

August 3. — The French cartel 
Resource* commauded by Monsieur 
J. T. Desjardins, has quitted the 
honourable 


* This inconvenience is now removed, the supreme court, or the chief justice 
fef it, for the time being, being vested with prize jurisdiction. 
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honourable company’s moorings at 
Kiddepdre, and proceeded down 
■ the river, on her return to the Isle 
of France. <• 

Three government vessels, full 
of French subjects from Chander- 
nagore, passed Calcutta on Thurs- 
day afternoon , to be conveyed to 
the carte). 

The* following" is the argument 
of Sir William Burroughs, in 
delivering the judgment of the 
court, in the important cause of 
Mttllkk and Mill lick. 

Sir W. Burroughs.— The testa- 
tor, Nemaye Churn Mullick, died 
on the 24th of October, isoy^os- 
sessed of a large estate, in money, 
lands, chattels, &c. &c. little short 
of a crore of rupees, or muth ex- 
ceeding half a million sterling A 
great proportion of that property 
had been left to him by his father, 
and a much larger proportion was 
acquired. The testator left at his 
Hec ftfr i o— widow and two married 
daughters, and eight sons. About 
ten months before his death, on 
the 5th of February, 180?, he 
made a will ; and three codicils or 
testamentary papers, on the same 
day'; the will having been read 
over before his decease, irf the pre- 
sence of all his sons. The testator 
died on Saturday, the 24th Octo- 
ber last; and the Monday follow- 
ing, a bill wits filed by the com- 
plainants, the six younger, against 
the two elder sons, the defendants. 
In which the corr^dainants denied 
the right of the testator to make an 
unequal division of his ancestorial 
estate. Anfcmended bill was after- 
wards filed 6y the complainants, in 
which, after having inspected the 
will, they alleged that they had 
been deceived by the defendants, 
that they b$d been madfe to believe 
that their father had,m his will, ex- 
pressed his intention to dispose of 


his whole property, dneestorial and 
acquired, and had given them a 
small part, *and the residue to the 
defendants. In this amended bill 
they set 4 up a claim to a bene- 
ficial ilfteitst in the residue of the 
estate, alleging that it was devised 
as a fund for the benefit of all the 
sons^ subject to certain charges. 
Issue being joined, the cause was 
brought to a hearing. 

Aj to the arguments on the first 
question of the Hindoo law, whe- 
ther the testator had a light to make 
an unequal division of his ances- 
torial anfi acquired pioperly, there 
could be no doubt of such a right. 
The Hindoo authorities, in various 
cases. ha\e supported and clearly 
established that right Howexer 
mi6l or unjust it might apm-ar to 
disinherit one son, or to give a 
decided preference by an unequal 
division of property, yet if the in- 
tention of the testator to that effect 
be proved, it must be confirmed,— 
the same doctrine is sanctioned by 
the English law. In most cases 
the father is best com* etent to de- 
cide as to the comparative merits of 
the members of his family ; and 
he, therefore, could not concur in 
the opinion, that the exercise of 
such a right was either unnatural 
or inofficious. Two modern cases 
of note decided in this country, the 
on^ by the supreme court, and the 
other by the Sudder Dewannee 
Adawlut, recognized the right of 
a testator fo make an unequal divi- 
sion of his property. The first of 
these cases was that of Ruifuck 
Laul Dutt and Muddon Mohan 
Dutr, which was decided while Sir 
Robert Chambers and Sir William 
Jones were upon that bench, tyhose 
great attainments in Oriental lite- 
rature enabled them to detect any 
inaccuracy in the authorities brought 
before them. The other case de- 
cided 
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cided by the Sadder, Dewannee 
Adawlot, was that of *the rajah of 
Nuddeah, in 1792 , whose will 
gave the whole of his landed pro- 
perty to the eldest son, to the ex- 
clusion of 'the three jrouBigest. 
After refetring to 41 the pundits 
of Calcutta, Monrshedabdu. Dacca, 
Kcc. &c. the will was affirmed- Mr. 
Colebrooke, whose learning and 
opinion carried great wt*i ht, had 
expressed some doubts ; but in 
the digest itself, page 211,* the 
ground of these doubts is removed 
by the position there laid down. 
It was clear then, Jhat under vari- 
ous concurring Hindoo authorities, 
the testator had a light to make an 
unequal division of dll his pro- 
perty, ancestor in) .and acquired, 
moveable, immoveable, and of 
every description. In this the bench 
is unanimous. 

Having disposed of the question, 
as to the testator'* right to make an 
unequal partition ot his property, 
he came to the second point, as to 
the construction and operation <af 
the will itself.— The testator hav- 
ing died on Satin day, on the Mon- 
day following t he complainants filed 
their original bill, in which they 
prayed that the defendants should 
account for the ancestorial property, 
with interest, from the time of the 
decease of their grandfather, with- 
out claiming an interest in theftjsi- 
duary estate. Doubts were after- 
wards raised by their counsel, on 
which their amended bill was form- 
ed. The pleadings agree that the 
will was known to the younger 
sons in the father's life time, and 
their original bill shews, that their 
first impression was, that they were 
excluded from all right or interest 
in the residuary property. He was 
not sure that the court ought to lose 
light of that fact, as it clearly 
shewed their own belief that they 


were excluded f/om any share in 
the residue of the property* It is 
true, that in the amended bill, they 
state a fraud, alleging that the de- 
fendants had deceived them in their 
representations respecting the will, 
which, however, is positively de- 
nied by the defendants, in their 
answer, and is no where attempted 
to be proved. 

Tht- next point is, whether the 
whole of the residue of this estate 
was intended by the testator, as a 
fnud for the joint benefit of the 
eight sons ? It was necessary, in 
considering that question, to look 
at the will itself, which they could 
only do through the medium of a 
translation: and the translation in 
this case, did not appear to be so 
minutely exact as could have been 
desired. The will is made in the 
name of the two eldest sons, and, 
as it now stands, is addressed to 
them in these words — “ To Srijert 
Ramgopol Mullick, my eldest^son, 
and Srijert Rauvrurion Mullick, my 
middle son, greeting with bene- 
dictions ; I, Sri Nimayechurn Mul- 
lick, make this will— I make this 
will in the names of you two." 
After this address, and specifying 
the dilKvcnt legacies, the will pro-, 
cteds and says — “ besides this, 
whatever estate shall remain* con- 
sisting bf houses, ground, talooks* 
cash, A'c. *Src. will ^remain under 
the charge of you two — you two are 
managei s thereof.” 

By this clause^ the whole of the 
residuary estate is put under the 
management of the two eldest 
sons. 1 hey are, to ajh intents and 
purposes, thy executors of the will, 
and with much larger powers than 
ary possessed by executors in gene- 
ral. There could not be a doubt of 
the intention ot the testator by this 
will, to ap|>o’mt his two eldest sons 
his executors. The term curma - ■ 
mrtah 
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turtah in the original, means, in its 
most usnal acceptation, manager of 
business. Foster's Dictionary trans- 
lates it manager. f He thought that 
executor wtjuld have been a better 

S natation. It is also translated 
orney, and the attorney of a 
dead man, must mean the execu- 
tor. Cur macur tah implies much 

more than a manager, and frequent- 
ly means right of property. 

From considering tire address to 
the eldest sons, and tbc will being 
made in their name only, and from 
the entire construction of all the 
clauses, he was of opinion that the 
whole residue of the estate is put 
into the hands of the two eldest 
.aons, that the estate is clearly vest- 
ed in them j and char, if probate 
were granted of Hindoo wills, no 
doubt it would be granted on this 
will, to the two elder sons. Puder- 
ing and another, versus Towers . — 
Ambler, 3 63. 

Th^counsel for the complainants, 
as he understood them, made the 
following points, under many sub- 
divisions. 

1. That, the testator intended 
the residue should be a trust- fund, 
for the benefit of all the eight sons, 
subject to certain charges. * 

2. That if thi residue was not 
intended for the benefit. of the 
.whole of the sons, that it became 
* fund for religious purposes only. 

3. That in such case it was so 
Vague and uncertain in its object, 
that it fails, attd n^ust result to the 
heirs at law. 

In deciding on the intention of 
the testator, «be did not rely on the 
particular meaning of qtrmacurtak , 
which is equivocal, but upon the 
great ground# and facts in the wijl, 
to which the rules of construction 
apply. The rules, of construction 
form a roost important part of Jaw $ 
and were the court pot to decide by 


these rujea it would be better, 
instead of falling upon judge# of 
the law, to leave tbe decision of 
the question to juries, if a judge 
had authority to take up a will as a 
commonjetter, and to dispense in 
its interpretation with the esta- 
blished rules of construction, it 
• woyld be setting aside all those 
decisions to which a court of law 
was bound to adhere. The great 
rule of construction, and to which 
all fhe others are auxiliary, is to 
give due effect to the intention of 
the testator, where that is consist- 
ent with law, by which all their 
decisions are guided. The great 
governing principle is to give effect 
to the general meaning and intent 
of (he testator t and the meaning, 
though contrary to the words, is to 
be the guide. This doctrine is 
supported on the authority of lord 
Hardwick© ; it is confirmed in the 
decision on Thelluson’s will. Lord 
Mansfield has recognized the same 
established rule of construction, 
apd tbe master of the rolls, more 
recently, declares, that wherever 
the court can see a general intention 
consistent with law, it is bound to 
give it effect. The genet al inten- 
tion, which is in ail cases to be 
considered as the governing prin- 
ciple, is to be maintained, 

The words in a deed are not the 
principal or most essential thing, 
but the intention of the deed, and 
the words are to be so construed as 
shall best answer that intention \ 
and through all its clauses the court 
is bound to construe according to 
the intention of the testator. It 
must always be remembered, that 
when the residue is given, the tes- 
ta* or does not intend to die kites* 
tale, with respect to the residue; 
and that, although a construction 
shall he made to support it, it never 
shall be made to defeat the inten- 
tion 
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tion of the testator — ut res wagis 
vdleat ffuam pereat—i o that, in- 
stead of fastening on any particular 
word in this will, to defeat the ge- 
neral intention of the testftor, they 
were bound to construe them, so as 
to effectuate that intent as far as 
they could collect it j— they were 
then to turn to their first duty,^bat' 
of collecting the intention. On 
reading this will, the intention of 
the testator to dispose of all his 
property, is evident, in the clause 
as to the residue of his estate, 
vyhere, after fulfilling certain du- 
ties, the residue is to remsfin in the 
hands of the two elder sons. With 
this disposition in his mind the tes- 
tator sits down to make his will. 
He begins with addressing his two 
eldest sons; and this address is 
similar to all Hindoo instruments 
conveying property. He declares 
that the will is made in the names 
of these two son6 ; and that he 
meant to give some effect to this 
declaration, and to appoint them 
sole executors of his will, it is im- 
possible to deny. His next object is 
to give to each of his sons three lacs 
of rupees, or about 40,000/. sterling, 
deducting therefrom, the amount 
of such sums as each had previ- 
ously received from his estate, du- 
ring the testator’s life. The direc- 
tion to account for debts due to the 
estate, ie is admitted, was n#ces- 
6^ry, whatever might be his inten- 
tion as to the residue ; and this 
clause of the will he concludes with 
saying, “ no one will have any con- 
cern with another.” This is a very 
material sentence, and completely 
puts an end to all joint concern, or 
interference on the p«*t of the six 
younger sons. He then goes on to 
explain hi* intentions to the de- 
fendants, using in all bis directions 
respecting the residuary estate, the 
future tense, which he here changes 


to the present, and *ays» “ you 
two are the managers thereof 
then he adds, u you two will dis- 
charge my deb^,” &c. com- 
mitting the whole power and con- 
trol to the defendants. As to die 
reference which he directs to oe 
made to the six younger sons, lie 
thought it dear that it was done, 
in order to prevent misunderstand- 
ing, and to obtain that conformity 
in their religious ceremonies, so 
Requisite to the decorum observed 
among Hindoo families; and the 
notice to them was, no doubt, in- 
tended that the eight sons might 
perform the pious family duties, 
contemplated by the will, collec- 
tively. The direction relates only 
to such rites and ceremonies as 
were to the honour of the family, 
and raises no inference either of 
right of property or of control $ 
they are merely to have the right 
to agree or to refuse, and if they 
object, the two elder sons may, if 
they please, disregard their objec- 
tions, all of which is evidently in- 
compatible with any right of pro- 
perty. It is clear that it cannot 
extend to the giving them any in- 
terest or control, when the express 
words their exclusion is looked 
to. The codicils are also addressed 
to the two older sons, and the en- 
tire control of the property therein- 
mentioned, likewise^given to them. 

They are to pay debts, to per- 
form his and his wife’s obsequies, 
and to perforn* certain pious du- 
ties. The directions given on these 
points, are expressed in very gene- 
ral terms, there is no direction as to 
the expense, it is general in all re- 
spects. It is clear, therefore, that 
bjs intent was to give to the two 
elder soils the discretionary power 
in all respects, over the residue of 
his estate. He best knew the tem- 
per and disposition of his own of£ 
spring. 
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spring, and to those who stood 
highest in his confidence and affec- 
tion he left all his residuary pro- 
perty, ^subject to rertain charges, 
but exemptlfrom all control on the 
paft of the six younger sons. All 
is left to the discretion of the two 
elder sons, giving them the most 
exclusive power and authority. It 
is impossible to suppose, if l?e did 
not intend to do so, that he who 
had gone into such minute details, 
respecting the property left to hi* 
daughters, would not have been as 
particular as to this great residue, 
as he was with respect to the small 
bequests in the codicils. 

' Had he not implicitly relied on 
the duty and affection of thes? two 
sons, he would not lime k ft (hem a 
discretional power resperting ob- 
jects that were considered so inte- 
resting in this world, and to the 
happiness of his soul in another. 
Hd had no intention to make the 
defendants such machines as were 
called trustees • he intended them 
possession and right of property, 
and ‘the words used in the will, 
“ will remain under your charge 
and management/’ were not incon- 
sistent with that general intention. 
The word translated c< Charge” 
is highly equivocal, and this wot d 
affords a principal ground on* which 
the complainants rest their claim. 
The word in Unoriginal is zimmeer, 
and, according to Forster, often 
means possession, (preface to Fors- 
ter's Dictionary .) — 'the word occurs 
once in the will, and repeatedly in, 
the codicils. Had the. t ranslntor in- 
tended to have left the defendants 
merely as the trustees ©f the resi- 
duary estate, he could easily have 
done so, and in his codicils he has* 
in fact, appointed them trustees 
of the bequests to his* dang liters. 

Executors are not to be considered 
as trustees. Where, in the Eng- 


lish law, a man takes an estate sub-* 
ject to a charge, he is not a trustee 
in the sens?; in which that word is 
received in a court of equity. If 
a man \^re to appoint A. or B. 
his execufor, and add the words 
J leave my jftoperty under your 
charge, it would not convert him 
into^a trustee ; so the word zim- 
meer , or .charge, used in this will, 
cannot convert the two older sons 
into Jmstees, contrary to the con- 
text of the will and intent of the 
testator. The words translated 
“ will remain under your charge/* 
might l>6 used with the intent of 
giving all the right of ownership, 
with many duties subjected to it. 
He thought they would violate all 
the rules of ©oust ruction, were 
they to determine that this Persian 
word, for it was a Bengal o- Persian 
word, is to be allowed to convert 
the defendants into the character of 
trustees. They ought not to fasten 
on the precise word, but to be 
guided by the context and general 
intention of the whole. 

T here are no words in this will, 
from which to collect that a tiu»t was 
intended ; and there is no express 
trust. Three requisites are indis- 
pensable to rabe a trust, and the 
want of either of these requisites 
is fatal to it : — 1 . T he words by 
which the trust is raised, must be 
clears — 2. The property must be 
defined, and 3, the object of the, 
trust must be clear. Hartlaml and 
Trigg . — 1. Bro. Cas. Chary. 144; 
and many other cases. There are 
no words in this will from which to 
collect that a trust fund was in- 
tended, and there is no express 
trust ; the words, the property, 
and the object must be clear ; each 
of these is a sine qua non of every 
trust. In considering the object 
and property embraced by this will, 
and whether the words used a#e 
sufficiently 
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sufficiently mandatory and impera- 
tive, it appears tb t the only words 
to that effect are “ will remain 
under your- charge : you are the 
managers thereof,” whicn cannot 
be held sufficient to raises trust, 
under the want of a infinite object. 
In the codicils, where a trust was 
intended, this sine qua non as to jho 
object, is supplied. The clauses in 
the codicils make the object suffi- 
ciently distinct. 

By the will it is evident, that 
the testator intended to make the 
Residue of his estate liable to the 
charges of certain pious* duties, 
though the amount is not named, 
but left to the discretion of the 
defendants alone ; and had it been 
intended as a trust fnud, it was evi- 
dent that he did uot intend that the 
complainants should share in its 
benefit j since he had expressly ex- 
cluded them fiom all concern with 
the residue of the estate. By giv- 
ing such unbounded powers to the 
two eldest sons, tite intention of 
the testator is made apparent. Iq 
order jto prevent disputes respecting 
the duties to be performed by the 
two elder brothers, lie directs that 
the six younger sons are to have 
notice of the performance of the 
religious ceremonies ; and if they 
objeci, their objections are to have 
no weight. To make the object 
still more plain, and to draw mere 
distinctly the line ot separation be- 
tween the six sons and their two 
elder brothers, he declares that the 
latter are to have no concern in the 
management ; and if they do ob- 
ject, their objections are inadmis- 
sible. Had the testator intended 
ail the eight sons to be joint sharers 
in the residuary estate, he would 
not thus have excluded them from 
all concern in its management.— 
It is impossible to conceive that he 
‘ intended to give any such interest 


in the residuary property to the six 
younger sons, when he expressly 
declares that th.ere is to be no'com- 
mon concern, ami excludes^ them 
from all control or po#er respect- 
ing that property, which he could 
not have consistently done had Ik; 
intended them to be joint propri- 
etors. — Such an exclusion from all 
right qf control negatives the idea 
of pioprietary right. 

The original bill was filed by the 
complainants before the ashes of 
tficir .father were cold.— He who 
knew, fiom the best opportunities, 
the disposition of his own offspring 
and their relative qualities, did not 
choose to confide equally in theqi 
all, though they were all adults $ 
but sc^ie stood higher in his con- 
fidence and affection than others, 
and it was natural that to choose he 
should give a proof of the prefer- 
ence in his favour ; and that he 
should repose his confidence ia 
those who best deserved it. If it 
be decided that all the eight sons 
are>entitled to share in the lesidu- 
ary estate, there is. p no restriction to 
prevent an immediate division of 
the property j and, consequently, 
the complainants may to-morrow, 
if they utfll, take it out of the 
hands of the defendants, in direct 
opposition to the will of the father. 
By the exclusion of the six younger 
sons from all interest in the residu- 
ary property, and leaving it entirely 
to the two elder sons, he knew that 
the complainants would be initated 
at that unequal division of his pro- 
perty; foreseeing that effect, be 
guarded against? their interference 
by introducing a clause into bin 
will, that limits them to the option 
of joining ia the pious rites of the 
family, Igut expressly excluding 
them from all concern in the pto- 
perty. It has been asked, if the 
testator intended that the defendant 
should 
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should possess the whole of the re- 
siduary property, why did he leave 
them the separate legacy of three 
lacs ofnipees eaelr? But it is plain 
Shaft the ih&e lacs were given to 
them tor certain uses; making 
over to them the residue of his 
property, and distinguishing them 
from the others as the particular 
object of his confidence and'atf'ec- 
tion. 

It was probable iftat the distinc- 
tion between actual possession and 
a beneficial interest in the property 
possessed never entered the head 
of the testator. No body but a 
lawyer thought of such a distinc- 
tion. No man even in England 
except a lawyer, would think of 
separating the possession from pro- 
perty — it requires legal Knowledge 
to mark the difference ; and he be- 
lieved that no such difference ever 
entered the head of the testator, 
or of any other Hindoo ; he could 
not therefore intend to make a dis- 
tinction that was unknown to him ; 
and in giving to the two elder sons 
possession of the residuary estate, 
subject to certain charges, he vest- 
ed in them the proprietary right 
placing the residue exclusively in 
their hands, and leaving the amount 
to be expended in religious and cha- 
ritable functions, entirely discre- 
tional with them, is decisive against 
any claim to* a beneficial interest 
on the part of the six younger 
sons. To have given them any 
claim in that property, an express 
declaration in the will to that effect 
was necessary. In point of law he 
c<xisidgred siech a declaration neces- 
sary iq give^he six a<iy interest in 
that property. To that effect, he 
thought it would be necessary in 
law, that there should he words 
sufficient to support the intention \ 
that those for whom the benefit 
was intended should be dedared ; 


the propertv given should be eer* 
tain and fixed ; and not dependent 
on the will«or discretion of another. 
There were three indispensable sine 
qua notf^toeniitle the complainants 
to any beneficial intertst in the resi- 
duary property, ; not one of which 
was to be found in this will. There 
was*not a word directing any part 
of the property to be paid to the 
complainants; not a word as to the 
objects to which any part of* the 
property is to result ; nor is there 
any cei tain property appropriated. 
As to the objects to be accomplish- 
ed, the testator leaves the mode 
and the expense entirely to the 
discretion of the defendants, un- 
fettered by all restraint from the 
complainants. *, 

If the testator did intend to raise 
a trust, the most natural and obvi- 
ous purpose of it was the benefit of 
the two elder sons, and their de- 
scendants. That he should select 
the two eldest sons to be executors 
of his will, to entrust them with 
the management of the estate, to 
perform various religious offices, to 
discharge all the weighty aud im- 
portant obligations of executor* to 
such an estate, without any recom- 
pence for their trouble, is extreme- 
ly improbable. — It cannot be sup- 
posed that he would place these 
two favourite sons, the first in his 
regftrd and confidence, in a worse 
situation than the younger sons:— 
It is incredible ; and yet such Would 
be the effect if the bill of the com- 
plainants is not dismissed. Had he 
no other ground of preference than 
that of primogeniture, which is 
highly respected by all Hindoos, 
that alone would have had its influ- 
ence in preventing the two elder 
sons from being placed m a worse 
situation than t heir aiX younger bro- 
thers; and less advantageous ip 
them than had bo died intestate ; 

in 
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in which case the eldest son, by the 
Hindoo law, would hate been en- 
titled to one-twentieth of*the whole 
property, in the first instance, and 
the second son to one-fortieth part ; 
after which, the residue would have 
been equally divided agnong all the 
sons : so that if the bill be not dis- 
missed, the two elder sons, are »ot 
only without compensation for their 
trouble as executors, but are placed 
in a worse situation by this will, 
than if the father had died intestate; 
nor can those objects, considered so 
important to the testator’s reputa- 
tion in this world, and his* happi- 
ness in another, be effected, if the 
two eldest sons are not vested with, 
the residuary estate, subject to such 
duties and charges as tlje will directs. 
It has been asked, if the Testator 
intended to give a beneficial inte- 
rest to the two elder sons in the resi- 
duary property, why did he use 
the words * € will remain under the 
charge of you two.” To that it 
might be answered, that the rule 
of construction looks to the whole# 
scope and intention of the will, and 
not to any particular word or pas- 
sage ; and that that ought to be 
their guide in the construction, 
would appear by turning to one of 
the codicils, where he says, “ my 
daughterwillreceivelO, 000 rupees,” 
and, according to these words, 
were they to go by them only, 
the money must be paid to the 
daughter j but by the sequel of the 
Codocil it appears, that sum is to 
remain under charge of the two 
elder brothers 5 so iti his will in 
giving three lacs of rupees to each 
of the eight sons, his words are, 
each shall receive, but by address- 
ing his will to the elder sons, and 
making it in theirnames exclusively, 
he intended to vest the whole of 
the residuary property in them, 
subject to the payment of debts 


and the charges of certain pious 
duties. It has been said that the 
words under your management or 
charge, are rncoRsistent with the 
right of property. ' It n^iy fairly be 
said, that the word charge or ma- 
nagement standing by itself, couki 
not fully imply the right of property 
in the thing held j but if the word 
manager were added to an English 
will, in which the intention of the 
testator to vest property in the per- 
son, was fairly collected, the addi- 
tion of that word would not bC 
inconsistent with the general inten- 
tion } and would net affect the right 
.of property. It is a common ex- 
pression to say, that such an estate 
thrives under such a one’s manage- 
ment } and there the sense in which 
management is taken, is not at all 
incompatible with the fullest right 
of property. 

If the testator intended by this 
will to raise a trust, it could only be 
for one of three objects— the first, 
for pious and charitable pui poses 
secondly, as a fund for the benefit 
of all the sons ; and thirdly, for 
the benefit of the two eldest sons, 
subject to the charges. 

There are no words sufficient to 
raise a trust by this will, for charita- 
ble purposes, although the general 
nature of* the expressions will not 
prevent *it in such cases.— The 
translator has only rendered the 
word “ out of,” in the case of the 
payment of debts, and “ from?* 
elsewhere,— that ^however, is of no 
consequence. There is no applica- 
tion of any estate to any of the pur- 
poses enumerated $ and therefore 
there is no tros* ; but if there were, 
the complainants’ bijl must be dis- 
missed, framed as it is. If there 
be no tru.<* for charitable or pious 
purposes, it can never be contended, 
that the testator intended to give any 
interest in the residue to either or 

all 
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all of the six sons, which is at va- 
riance with the language of the will, 
vhich excludes them from all ma- 
nagement or concern, at the same 
time that, grith a view to religious 
family decorum, he desires a com- 
munication to that purpose, to be 
made to the six younger sons, care- 
fully guarding against any conclu- 
sion, and the pieviou* decollation 
that they should ba\ e no concern 
one with the other. If it be de- 
cided that it was not the iniei.tion 
of the te . 'tor to exclude ine 
younger brothers, they may hie a 
bill for the partition of the whole, 
whenever they please. The sepa- 
rate legacies to them under that 
construction, are unaccountable, 
though not so the legacies % to the 
cider sons. It requires express 
words to separate the beneficial 
interest from the possession. But 
the complainants .have neither 
possession nor beneficial interest 
given to them by any words in this 
will. There are no words manda- 
tory or recommendatory in favour 
of the complainants, as to the 
principal or profits; or pointing 
them out as objects of his bequest. 
How is the balance of this estate, 
for which the defendants j}re called 
rpon to account, to be ascertained ? 
If there were nothing but the 
debts and the particular objects, the 
balance of residue might be 
ascertained, but as there are various 
undefined objects to be regulated at 
the discretion of the defendants, 
such a balance caB never be ascer- 
tained j and his lordship thence in- 
ferred that ^he testator intended the 
beneficial it^erest to^go to the two 
sous. And it was most unpiobable 
that he could inteud to place his two 
eldest sons in a worse situation than 
the younger $ and yet such must 
be the case if the complainants are 
right, as, by a division according to 


the Hindoo law, they would have 
been entitled to more than their 
younger brothers.— The testator 
does not any where say I give: — 
the words of the bequest through- 
out are pursuant to the object he had 
in view. He intended the estate 
to go to his two elder sons, sub- 
ject to debts and to the charges, and 
had no idea of perpetuity as to the 
res : due ; al though a* to the property 
in rhe codicils be had such an in- 
tention ; and these were written on 
the same day with the will itself. 
A doubt might aiise whether he 
gave ihg two elder sons, more than 
au estate foi life, if the direction as 
to the payment of debts, &c. did 
hot carry the fee, according to t lie 
determinations so numerous on this 
point. s 

it has been presumed that the 
testator intended to foim a soit of 
nondescript perpetuity, by which 
the Residue of his estate should re- 
main as a monument of his name 
and greatness upon earth. Such an 
idea, however, was unsupported by 
proof, and was in itself absurd. ’ 
There was no probability that the 
testator ever thought of so extraor- 
dinary a perpetuity, nor of any 
other perpetuity for the residue of 
his estate, though in his codicils he 
lias constituted a perpetuity for ex- 
piess purposes and had he intended 
to^iave done ‘so with the residue of 
his estate, it would in like manner 
have been expressed in the will, 
which was made on the same day 
with the codicils. That he had no 
such purpose is also evident from 
his not using the words for ever ; 
nor does he even say to you and 
to your heirs ; and if he had used 
these words it would go no further 
than a fee } it could not create a 
perpetuity. There is no perpetuity 
formed or intended, nor is there 
any attempt to lock up the property. 
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The law requires that the property 
should be enjoyed, afid the question 
then arises by whom ? 4 The charges 
Oil the residuary property are to be 
considered as mere legacies, or as 
charges to which fcvesy estate in 
the hands of the Hindoos are sub- 
ject, and they are all left to the 
discretion of the defendants.. 

It is a clear and established rule 
and first principle, that no result- 
ing trust can be raised contrary to 
the intention of the testatof; the 
intention must prevail even against 
the words $ and that heirs at law 
must be excluded by neaessary im- 
plication, from the words of the 
will, neednot be urged. P. C. 5 L — 
The implication here, is necessa- 
rily raised in fayour of the two 
elder sons, to the exclusion of the 
six younger 3 for the implication, 
in favour of the two, cannot be set 
aside, without also putting aside 
the whole of the residuary .clause. 
A doubt has been suggested whe- 
ther the words, '* will remain under 
your charge,*' are sufficient to cpn- 
vey the right of property $ but 
there is an addition to these words, 
an express devise by this will. The 
defendants by the w’ords of the 
will axe directed to pay debts out of 
the residue, and to fulfil other pur- 
poses j to do which requires that 
they should have absolute domi- 
nion of the property ) even where 
there is a devise to pay debts and 
funeral expenses, it gives a fee- 
no will requires particular words 
to confer an estate. — Gardner and 
Skelton, 1 Eqy. Cas. abrd. 197. 

It is then said, that if the testa- 
tor did not intend a trust either for 
pious purposes 5 or, for all the sons, 
it must be left for some other purr 
pose ; and from omitting to say in 
the will, that the residue shall go 
to the use and benefit of the two 
-elder sons, it could not' be intended 
Vqjl. 10. 


to go to them. Eveiy presumption 
by w hich a- resulting trust could 
arise is rebutted by the language 
■of this will. JThe nature ot a re* 
suiting trust is, that it arise* 
from some express or constructive 
trust intended by the testator 4 
such intent is therefore a previous . 
question, and must depend upon 
therp being words which shew he 
did not intend that the legatee or 
devisee, should have the beneficial 
interest, and that the testator would' 
have declared such to be his inten~ 
tion, had he been called upon. 
The devise in this case is not d 
property to be sold, but a devise to 
the defendants, subject to certain * 
charges with general directions j 
and, no such devise has ever been ■ 
construed to be a trust. It baa 
been said that the words “ will 
remain under your charge/* have 
raised a trust by construction 3 
but the rule is, that there must be 
a certain express object, to raise a 
trust, and no such object is here. 

Lord Hardwicke in Hill and the 
Bishop of London, 1. Atk. 618. 
shews the further rules as to re- 
sulting trusts ; and the decision in 
this luj»t case w as in favour of the 
defendants in the present. There 
is no Jti stance of a resulting tiust, 
wherq there is a devise, with per- 
sonal'instructions to p*\y debts. In 
the last case there was no declara- 
tion as to the produce arising 
from the sale of the Advowson* and 
yet Lord Hardwicke held that there 
was no resulting trust. Suppose 
that in this case the residue of the 
estate, consisted o( lands to be 
sold, for .payment* of debts and 
other purposes, there were many 
authorities for deciding that, even in 
that case, no resulting trust could 
be raised unless the intention of the 
testator were clear to that effect-*- 
notwitJb- 
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notwithstanding lands are sold, the 
residue should not result to the heif 
at law-such a claim had been set 
aside by the Lord K-eeper, assisted 1 
by four Judg^r. So is North and 
Crompton, l Cas. Cby. 196. the 
law gave the estate to the devisee, 
though no directions were given as 
to the disposal of the residue, after 
the payment of the debts, and 
legacies. — So in Rogers arid Rogers, 
Talbot 268, the Chancellor said it 
was impossible to* believe that tue 
testator meant to make the devisee 
a trustee for the heir at law, and 
there the words were in trust for 
the payment of debts and legacies — 
So in Malabar and Malabar, Talbot 
78, the words were upon trust , &c. 
So in 2 Freeman. 105, and Cujining- 
ham and Millish, 1. Eqy. cases 
abd. 273. In one of those cases 
there was an attempt made to take 
the residuary property from the de- 
visee in favour of the heir at law ; 
but the House of Lords and the 
courts below, set aside the claim 5 
and it was then said by the lord 
chancellor, that if it were held 
that the beneficial interest in the 
property, should result to the heir 
at law, the devisee would have no- 
thing but his labour for his pains — 
So much as to a resulting trust to an 
heir. — Now as to an executpr, the 
question must depend upoA the 
testator’s intention. — The onus pro - 
handi would beon the next of kin— 
it would be necessary that the next 
of kin should shew that the testa- 
tor did intend to exclude the execu- 
tor; and that intention must be clear- 
ly proved, beftye the interest of the 
executor can be disturbed — there 
must be clear proof, violent pre- 
sumption, or irresistible inference 
that, by naming an executor, the 
testator did not intend him to have 
the beneficial interest in the residu- 
ary property j wherever there is 


such property undisposed of, the 
fundamental presurhption that the ^ 
law makes in such case is, that it 
is a gift to the executor, of which 
he is not to be dispossessed by the 
next of kimat law, or that the ex- 
ecutor shall take the whole of such 
residue, unless there be direct proof, 
violent presumption, or irresistible 
inference of the intention of the 
testator to the contrary, arising from 
the will itself, and the complain- 
ants (bust shew such grounds in 
their favour, before the defend- 
ants could be called upon to rebut 
theirclainy. A legacy to an executor 
cannot take way or affect his right 
to the residue of the estate. To 
have that effect it is necessary that 
the legacy be givpn expressly tor his 
trouble, and Ins right to the residue 
cannot be disturbed unless under 
direct proof, strong presumption, 
or irresistible inference. The le- 
gacies in this case will afford 
neither such proof, presumption, 
nor inference ; and unless the com- 
plainants can shew such grounds, 
the right of the defendants can- 
not be affected, e\en were they 
entire strangers, unconnected with 
the family of the testator; and if a 
doubt only could be raised against 
their right, were they standing in 
the situation of mere strangers, 
how much more strongly does 
theireright to the properly appear, 
when considered as the elder sons 
and the heads of the family, vested 
with the higher pretensions, par- 
ticularly recognised by the Hindoos, 
and by their law in favour of pri- 
mogeniture ? It is natural to be- 
lieve, that the testator Intended 
them adequate compensation for 
their trouble ; and there is no 
proof by which the complainants can 
shew, that the testator did not in- 
tend that they should take the 
whole of the residue of the estate. 

The 
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The estate being in the hands of 
the executor, Jhe nexr of kin must, 
from the will, shew such an intent 
of the testator in his favour; aud 
then the executor may rebut the 
inference by exiAnsic evidence. 
All the cases shew that the execu- 
tor must have the beneficial* inte- 
rest in what is undisposed of; un- 
less there is an irresistible inference 
to the contrary. Where is that ev i- 
dence or inference here } If the 
express legacies in this will to the 
two defendants, can be held to ex- 
clude them from their rights as ex- 
ecutors, the legacies to each of the 
six complainants must also exclflde 
them as next of kin. The case-, of 
equal legacies making the execu- 
tors trustees for (lie residue, admits 
of many exceptions, as in it, maud 
and Rutland , 2. Peere IV i Hiatus , 
20<j — Halt and Smithy 2 Vein. 6/6. 
Joyes and Westromb, 1. Jbqy. ( as. 
and 245, both noticed in Soutfnot 
and Watson 3. Atkins. 229 . Lawson 
and Lawson 4. lira. P. C. 21 ifnd 
Hornsby and Finch — 2 Ves. Senr. 
80. — T he case is, that they are trus- 
tees, whin the legacies are given 
for their care and trouble in the 
management; as in Foster aud 
Munt 1 Vernon, 2/3, or when an 
irresistible inference arises from 
some point equally strong, Bop her 
and Hunter, 1 Bro. C, C'hy. 328, 
shews and confirms this doctrine. 
But this case does not stand on the 
mere defect of evidence on the part 
of the complainants, for the words 
of the will are in their favour, as 
are their relationship and the lega- 
cies to the complainants. Att, 
versus Hooker , 2d P Williams 338, 
and from all these considerations 
his lordship inferred that the testa- 
tor intended to exclude the six 
younger sons, from any interest 
beyond their express legacies. 

It would be destruction to the 


purposes of the will, if the com- 
plainants have f a right to call for a 
division of the property, since by 
the words of the will, they are 
shut out from all concern with it. 
The case of Pickering and Lord 
Stamioid was a legal intestacy, the 
property not being disposed of at 
law, or in equity, but does not 
extend to the case of an executor, 
or of a resulting trust. Lord 
’ Loughborough’s own doctrine, in 
Hawker and Hunter , shews 1 Bro. 
238, that neither heir nor executor 
can be excluded but by expiess 
w ords, or necessaiy implication ; 
but here there is an expiess Hevi»e 
of tl^e property.— In Bachelor and 
Searle, there was no gin of the 
mi •’plus : Vern. 736 , Brassbridge 
aud Woodrofie — 2d Atkins 6b, the 
executor’s right prevailed upon the 
single ground, t lint the intent of 
the testator was to exclude the next 
of kin. There i> no legal founda- 
tion in this will on which to rest a 
resulting trust, and Vatchest and 
Breton, 5 Bro. P. C. .51, shews that 
if there was a resulting trust, it 
could only result from the defen- 
dants aj executors, to themselves as 
next of kin, and eldest .sons. 1 here 
is nothing in this case like an ntes- 
taey, so that he was cleaiiy of opi- 
nion, tljat the complainants have 
only shewn a right to their legacies 
of three Lcs of rupees to each ; 
and that they have no right to an 
account, with if view, to, or in aid 
of evidence; and they cannot have 
it • n any other grounc^, as the Court 
are all agreed as to the light of the 
testator to bequeath hi* ancestorial 
and acquired property, in unequal 
piVtions^ and a reference to the 
master would, he thought, be at 
variance with the whole scope of 
the will, aud counteract the inten- 
tion of tin* testator. 

On all the points of law the in- 
ferences 
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ferenccs arc in favour of the defen- 
dants. The Hindooedaw does not 
stand in the wfoy of the execution 
of this will, as it acknowledges the 
right of the testator to make an 
unequal distribution of his proper- 
ty. The will does not express any 
trust, there is not one of the fine 
qua nons of such a trust ; neither 
,is there, any constructive trust. 
Where chatties, &c. as in this case 
to pay thereout debts or other 
charges the residue becomes the 
property of the devisee, and no re- 
sulting trust can spring from such 
a devise. There are here no such 
direct proof, no violent presump- 
tion, nor irresistible inference, a9 
the law requires, to disturb the right 
of the defendants j and the grounds 
fopraising a resulting trust are re- 
butted by the general intention, 
collected from the will ; and if any 
trust could result, it must be to the 
defendants, as next of kin ; the 
other six sons being expressly ex- 
cluded by the words of the will. 

It has been said, if the balance 
of the residuary estate were found 
to be very considerable, it might 
be concluded that the whole of the 
sons were intended by the testator 
to share in that residuary fgnd, but 
that if found to be inconsiderable, 
it should go the two elder sons 
only. But no such rule could ap- 
ply— their decision was not to be 


guided by th& amount of the pro- 
perty, 'but by law, and must be the 
same whether it was one lac or an 
hundred la He thought that 
the bill ought to x be dismissed, as 
the object of the testator expressed 
in the^will was, that the complain- 
ants should have no concern or 
controul in the residue ; but if the 
bill be not dismissed they must have 
a very important concern with it j 
and the decree, which they were 
called upon to give, must frustrate 
all the intentions of the testator. 
The complainants, until a partition 
of the property be made, would 
hatfe a right to interfere, though the 
will expressly interdicts their in- 
terference. A r general decree to 
account would be vain also, unless 
the whole be submitted to the 
master ; and if the sons disagree 
the points at variance must come 
before the court, which would im- 
pose upon them the regulation of 
tl;e mode, form, &c. of idolatrous 
worship, duties not very consistent 
with the character of a British and 
Christian court. Tire directing in 
this case, any such reference to the 
master, is in direct opposition to 
the intention of the testator, and 
has the effect of setting aside all 
his arrangements $ and taking away 
that discretionary power w hich he 
gave to the tw f o elder sons to the 
exclusion of the others. 


• Occurrences for September. 

Sbft. 3. — Accounts immediately South Wales, nearly twenty 
received from Bencoolen, conyey months ago, and arrived in safety 
information of the safety of the ship at her destination. Thence she 
Duchess of York, captain Forrest, proceeded to the Feejee Islands, in 
of Calcutta, considered as a missing quest of a cargo of sandal wood, 
ship for upwards of six months. w hich having obtained, she return- 
The Duchess of York sailed from ed to Fort Jackson, and again sailed 
, Calcutta, for Port Jackscfy in New on 
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on the same voyage early in Janu- 
ary last. • * 

Having complete! his second 
cargo of sandal wooa,' captain For- 
rest sailed from the Feejee Islands, 
on the 30th March^and endea- 
voured to get to China, for which 
market his sandarwood was intend- 
ed, by an Eastern route, but from 
the lateness of the seasoft, after 
fruitlessly persevering for nearly 
three months, he found it necessary 
to bear up, and to make*his pas- 
sage to China, by the straits of 
Malacca On passing the West 
coast of Sumatra, he f touched at 
Bencoolen, and after a very short 
stay, sailed in prosecution of his 
voyage to Canton, on the 2d of 
last month. 

Captain Forrdst brings the latest 
advices yet received from New 
South Wales. His accounts from 
Port Jackson, extended to the be- 
ginning of January, at which date 
the different British colonies in that 
quarter continued in their usual 
tranquillity and good order. 

The Feejee Islands, mentioned 
in a preceding paragraph, are pro- 
bably but little known to the ge- 
neral reader $ as it is very lecently 
that they have been brought into 
notice. Captain Forrest is not, 
perhaps, the very first Englishman 
who has visited these Islands, 
though he is certainly the fii^t of his 
countrymen who has carried thither 
a British ship, for the purpose of 
trade, a fact which certainly re- 
flects credit on captain Forrest, and 
the owners of the Duchessnf York j 
and which may be noticed with 
more satisfaction at the present 
time, when, from the benumbed 
and stagnant condition of the hast 
India country trade in general/ 
additional value is conferred on 
every new opening, however cir- 
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scribed, of employment for mercan- 
tile ships. , 

The Feejee Islands are situated 
to the North East of New Zea- 
land, and immediately to the east- 
watd of the large groupe, named 
the Friendly Islands. They- are 
laid down in some late charts in 
about ] (5° 30 south j and 1 78° east. 

Mr. Campbell, of Port Jackson, 
a 'gentleman connected with very 
jarge commercial establishments, 
which, on various occasions, have 
afforded substantial benefit to the 
British colonies in Austral Asia, 
had forwarded by captain Forrest, 
on his second voyage to the Feejee 
Islands, a valuable breed of sheep, 
and some other articles, as presents 
to the two chiefs of the islands, 
by whom they were most graci- 
ously received. This mark of 
attention would tend to confirm 
the favourable opinion, which ‘these 
new acquaintances had formed of 
the British character. 

Sept. 10. — The Durogah, of 
Sulkeah, who was lately commit- 
ted for trial, before the court of 
circuit, on account of his criminal 
negligence and misconduct, respect- 
ing the late murder and robberies 
perpetrated at that place, has been 
convicted and sentenced to seven 
years imprisonment, and a fine of 
SOOCYupees ! 

Sept. 13 — On Saturday last, the 
10th of September, the honourable 
Sir Henry Russel, chief justice of 
Bengal, took his seat on the bench 
a« commissary of the court of vice 
adrairality, established in Bengal 
by his Majesty’s commission, bear- 
ing date the 2ist df January, 4808. 

Proclamation beifig made,thecom- 
mission under the great seal of the 
high court of admiralty, was pro- 
duce?! in court, read, and formal ly 
published, when a royal salute was 

fired 
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fired from his Majesty’s ship Fox, 
and from, the ramparts of Fort 
W f iam, in honour of the commis-i 
Sion. d 

A separate commission from the 
lords commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty, directed to, and requiring his 
Majesty's court of vice admiralty 
in Bengal, to take cognizance and 
judicially to proceed upon all qap- 
tuies, prizes, &c.and to adjudge and 
condemn all such ships, vessels, 
goods, as shall belong to the French 
republic, or to the subjects. or inha- 
bitants of the French republic, 
•was also read and proclaimed in 
court j separate commissions to 
the same effect, respecting the 
ships,, vessels, and goods, ot the 
Batavian republic, and all # the 
other srates at war with Great Bri- 
tain, were also read and published 
in open court. 

Tn^ commissions being read, 
Sir Henry Kii'M ‘1 took the oath of 
office, the oa»h<* of supiemacy and 
abjuration, upon which a salute of 
seventeen guns was fired from the 
ramparts of the Fort, in honour oi 
his loidship's installation. 

Sir Henry Russel then made the 
following appointments in the court 
of vice admit ahy L 

William B ackstone, Esq register. 

falter Ewer, Esq. marshal. 


Edward Strettell,Esq King's advocate, 

Charles Wailey, Esq. Kind’s proctor. 

All the barristers of the supremo 
court, except \ he advocate-general, 
w ho was absent from indisposition, 
were at the tame time admitted and 
sworn in as Advocates of the court 
of vice admiiahy . 

All the attornies of the supremo 
court, ‘and Mr. I. Id. Thomas, were 
admitted and sworn in proctors of 
the court of vice admiralty. 

The^ourt then adjourned till the 
*2 1st of October next. 

Captains Cochrane, Gordon, 
Sneyd, and Groube, of the royal 
navy, several other naval officers, 
and a party of seamen and marines, 
attended the ceremony of opening 
the court. 

Thecommissioft, constituting the 
cou: t of vice admiralty in Bengal, 
conveys high and extensive powers, 
and patticulariy defines the objects 
of its jurisdiction 

Sept 26 . — Public proposals have 
been made, under the authority 
of the supreme government, for the 
establishment of a new bank at 
Calcutta, under the denomination 
of the Bengal Bank. 

The principle and regulations of 
this intended institution have been 
announced by an official notifica- 
tion.* 


Occurrences for October. 

Oct. 4. Hi$ Majesty’s frigate, the date or circumstances of this 
Ceylon, captain Lye, has had the important capture, 
good fortune to intercept two of La Chiffbnne, in her passage to 
the fnemy’f vessel?, one a ship of India, fell in with, and captured, on 
20 gum, and fye othera sloop of the 9th of July, in latitude 9 0 
18 guns, in the straits of Malacca, north, and longitude 21 9 west. 
We have not hitherto been able to* the Spanish national schooner Mos- 
ascertain any partial resecting ca, commanded by Lieutenant Don 

* See Appendix, 

Mariano 
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Ma rfynoY sastribil , of one gun, and 
28 men, bound to Buenos Ayres, 
with dispatches froifi Bayonne. 
The Spaniards succeeded in de- 
stroying their dispatcher previous 
to the capture. The \esseJ was 
burnt', and the cAw brought ou 
to India, by La ChifFonne. 

Oct. <>. The entertainments 
given by the natives, in celebra- 
tion of the Doorgah Poojah have 
this year been more than usually 
splendid. On Wednesday last, the 
Nautch of Rajah Rajkissen was 
honoured by the presence of Lord 
Minto, with his family 8nd suite, 
duriqg the greater part of the even- 
ing. 

His excellency the commander 
in chief, in prosecation of his tour 
through the Upper Provinces, will 
proceed from Cawnpore to Luck- 
now. His highness the nabob had 
dispatched his son to Cawnpore, 
to receive the general, and conduct 
him to his capital. 

Oct. 8. On Tuesday last, a 
gang of Decoits attacked the hoiAe 
of Mr. Faddy, indigo planter, at 
Baunsbury, near Haunscolly, in 
Kishnagur district, at half-past 4 
o'clock in the morning. They kil- 
led one of his servants, and cut 
and wounded Mr. Faddy, his as- 
sistant, and several of his people ; 
after which they dragged him and 
bis assistant out on a plain, Vith 
an intention to cut off their heads $ 
but on consulting together for about 
ten minutes, they stripped them 
almost naked, and let them go. 
They robbed Mr. F. of plate and 
cash, and destroyed property be- 
longing to him, to the amount of 
4,000 rupees. One of the Decoits 
was killed, and four wounded in the 
conflict. * 

Oct. p. A vessel which arrived 
in the Hooghley on the 24th ult. 
from Rangoon! under the nape of 


the; Burmah, was seized on the 
following day by one of his Majes- 
ty's ships, on a suspicion of her 
being the brig Kegin^ lately arri- 
ved at Rangoon from the Isle of 
France She had on board a quan- 
tity of cloves, which she is sup- 
posed to have exported from the 
Mauritius. 

FdRT William, Oct, 10. Go- 
vernment Order. “ The governot 
general in council has received with 
•unfeigned regret the official report 
of the death of lieutenant-colonel 
Colebrooke, surveyor general, at 
Bhaugulpore on the 2 1st ultimo $ 
and he feels it to be a just acknow- 
ledgement of the claims of dis- 
tinguished merit, attainments, and 
character, to express on this la- 
mentable occasion, his sense of the 
loss which the service has sustained 
in an officer, whose long and ho- 
nourable career of public life, had 
been peculiarly marked by inte- 
grity of conduct, an ardent and 
active zeal for the promotion of 
science, and by unremitted and 
meritorious exertions in the per- 
formance of all the duties .of his 
profession.’* 

Oct. II. Letters received on 
Sunday * from Lucknow, mention 
the death of the celebrated A 1 mass, 
who sq,* long acted a conspicuous 
part under the Nabob’s govern- 
ment. 

The treasure remitted from Eng- 
land, on his Majesty’s frigate, La 
Chiffionne, wasdanded ou Thursday 
last, and conveyed to the General 
Treasury. Its amount, in Bengal 
currency, is rated at 25 lads of 
rupees. * • 

On Saturday evening, between 
tlte hours of seven and eight, a 
meeting^ook place under the great 
tree on the Kidderpore road, be- 
tween two military gentlemen, 
holding staff appointments at this 

Presidency. 
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Presidency. The dispute is Said to 
have originated in some expressions 
used by one of thp parties, which 
$he other thought it incumbent on 
him to resent. Tbtfy went to the 
apbt, unaccompanied by seconds, 
and, it is said, exchanged shots, at 
$ distance of 10 paces, upon a sig- 
nal given by one of their servants. 
Who attended wjth a lantern; At 
the §<$t fjre, the fedi from on? 0 f 
the gentlemen’s pistols entered the 
forehead of his antagonist, who 
instantly fell and expired. A coro- 
ner’s inquest was held upon the 
|jody of thedeceasedon Sunday, who 
gave in a verdict' of “ Wilful 
I»ur4er, by a person or persons 
unknown.” 

Oct. 18. Late on Wpdftesday 
pveqing, an express was received at 
{he Bankshall, announcing the 
arrival in the river of his Majesty’s 
frigate Modcste, the honourable 
- paptaip Elliot commander, accom- 
panied by her prize, the French 
Rational corvette, Jena, of 22 guns, 
(formerly commanded by M. Sur- 
pouf, under the name of the Reve- 
mnt, privatper.) The Jena was 

S ptured, to the sopth of the Sand 
eads, after a tedious chase of nine 


Jiours. * 

At the time of her capture, the 
£cna had on board, 25, 000, dollars, 
\frhicfy shp had taken out of the ship 
Swallow, from Penang, the <}th 
ultimo, captured by her a few days 
Jtefore. ’ 

Captain, piliot has likewise had 
the good fortune to retake an Arab 
abip, (formerly the Frederick pf 
{his port)* $hifh had previously 
fallen a priz^to the Jena* She is 
a fine vessel, of about 500 tons, and 
laden tyith a valu^bje cargo. • 
The Modesto has sprrit%d in the 
fiver with her prizes. An officer 
% court of vice : a^ssralty 


left town, to take charge of the 
captured property. 

The Jerfcrwas commanded by 
Captain Maurice, late first lieute- 
nant of the Semillante, who distin- 
guished htaiseif so honourably, in 
his former situation, by his civili- 
ties to the passengers of the Althea, 
and %th*»r English prisoners. The 
Jena sailed from the Isle of France 
with an envoy on board, and a 
packet * of government dispatches, 
for the Gulph of Persia. After 
executing her commission in that 
quarter, she proceeded on her re- 
turn, charged with counter-dis- 
patches for the Mauritius $ but 
was tempted to depart from her 
right course, in quest of prizes. 
With this view, she proceeded up 
the Bay. She succeeded in cap- 
turing the Swallow, and took and 
destroyed a small vessel named the 
Janet (not the Jane) of about 40 
or 50 tons burthen*; belonging to 
this port. 

After the capture of the Swal- 
low, she took her station off the 
Sand Heads, in the hope of inter- 
cepting the Hunter from Penang— 
It was so late in the evening, when 
she first saw the Modeste, that she 
mistook her for the vessel she was 
in quest of. Under this, impres- 
sion she bore down boldly, and 
came close up to her, before she 
discovered her error.— It was now 
midnight. She instantly put about* 
set every sail, and threw overboard 
seven of her guns, together with 
her boats, hen-coops, and every 
thing moveable upon her decks. 
The result is already stated. 

The crew of the Jena, at the 
time she camp into action, is said 
to have amdbnted to 150 men. 
Her losfc in killed and wounde4 
is represented by her officers tq 
fcayp beep t$t triyial^-rnot exceed- 
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nig four or five. — Mr. Donovan, 
the master of the Modeste, who 
fell towards the close of ;the action, 
was killed by a grape-shot, which 
entered his forehead, wlule stand- 
ing on the quarter-deck. •The only 
other person on board who received 
any injury, was a seaman on the 
main- top, — slightly wounded. t 
' At the time the Jena struck, 
only 13 of her guns remained, the 
others having been thrown over- 
board. The dispatches, with vAieh 
she was charged, were likewise 
sunk, previous to her surrender. 
The English prisoners found on 
board the Jena, all bear witness to 
the kindness and attention, Which 
they had uniformly experienced 
from the captain and officers. 

The Jena was expected off town, 
in the course of yesterday after- 
noon j her crew were debarking 
from the Modeste on Sunday, in 
order to be conveyed to Sown. 
She is a fine new vessel ; and was 
built in France, by permission of 
the French government, for the 
purpose of cruizing in these seas, 
under an express stipulation, that, 
after three years, Mons. Surcouf 
should deliver her over to the go- 
vernment of the Isle of France. 
Jt is hoped and believed, that she 
will be deemed a valuable acqui- 
sition to his Majesty’s navy. 

The Swallow was in company 
with the Jezia, at the time she en- 
countered the Modeste $ but, on 
perceiving the predicament into 
which the Jena had brought her- 
self, site immediately made . all 
sail and effected her escape. The 
Swallow is an old privateer, and 
accounted a prime sailer. 

According to the report of the 
officers of the Swallow, who have 
arfived here in the Jena, the Triton 
pf this port had been wrecked, on 
ft Spd £ank, ip the Strait* pf 


Malacca. The crew are supposed 
to have been saved, and endea- 
vours had been used, by some small 
vessels from Pejiang, to recover 
part of the cargo, butswitbom ef- 
fect. 

The Triton quitted her Calcutta 
pilot on the 23d of August $ with - 
a valuable cargo of cotton and 
opiunj for China. She is insured 
in Calcutta tor rs. 4,60,000 \ be- 
sides rs. 50,000, at Madras ; 
leaking altogether an insurance of 
rs. 5,10,000. 

The exact amount of the lofes, 
sustained by the Insurance Offices 
of Calcutta, from the capture of 
the Peggy, is rs. 4,85,000. And 
the whole aggregate amount of the 
late looses, supposing that of the 
Triton to be authentic, will be sic. 
rs. 1 1,50,000. Of this sum, rs. 
3,57,000 tall upon one office. 

The French frigate, Caroline, was 
off Ganjam on the 22d ultimo. 
One of his Majesty's vessels had * 
been in Vizagapatam Roads, two 
days before $ and, it was hoped, 
might succeed in intercepting 
her. 

The commercial accounts lately 
received from the eastward by the 
arrival vf the Experiment front 
Bencoolen, are stated to be consi- 
derably ^nore favourable than pre- 
ceding advices anticipated. Opium 
had experienced a rise from 9OQ 
dollars to 1050 dollars per chest 5 
and piece goods had become saleable 
at a material advance. 

In consequence of the greaf 
demand for pepper at the northpj?} 
ports of Sumatra, ^he price f of 
that commodity bad bpen enhanced, 
from 3 dollars to Q dollars pec 
p$cul. 

One pf the principal houses 
of agency in Calcutta, has lately 
sustained a loss of from 4 to 50QQ 
rupees, | by the repeated accept- 
ance 
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ance of draft*?, forged by a 
native Soacar, in the name of his 
master. — The culprit has ab- 
sconded. I 

Oct: 24. r Intelligence has been 
received, confirmatory of the loss 
of the Triton. 

Fort William, Oct. 25. The 
right lion, the governor-general in 
council, having received, frqm the 
resident at Lucknow, intelligence 
of the melancholy event of the 
death of her highness the Nabauji 
i Aoieah, the mother of his high- 
ness the vizier, is pleased to direct, 
that as a testimony of public regret 
at her highness's decease, and of 
respect to his highness the vizier, 
minute guns to the number of /O, 
answering to the age of the deceas- 
ed, be bred from the ramparts of 
Fort William, at noon this day, 
■with the flag half-mast high. 

Oct. £6 On Friday last, the 
21st curt, a court of vice admiralty 
was held at the new court house, 
pursuant to adjournment made on 
the JOth ultimo, for the dispatch 
of such business as might be 
brought before it. 

As the commission, under the 
seal of the high court of admi- 
ralty of England, authorizes the 
commissary of the vice admiralty 
court of Bengal, t» appoipt a de- 
puty commissary of the safd court, 
that clause of the commission being 
*read by the register. Sir Henry 
Russel said, “ Under the autho- 
rity thus vested yi me, I have 
appointed Sir John Royds, who 
has been pleased to signify his 
willingness jo accept the same to 
be deputy # commiss#ry of this 
court of vice admiralty/' The ap- 
pointment, under the hand of Sir 
Henry Russel and under* the seal 
of the court, being then read, Sir 
John Royds took tile oaths of office, 
the officers of court and the audi- 


encestanding, during the ceremony, 
as a mark <5f respect. 

Mr. Advocate - general Smith, 
who was absent on account of inf- 
disposition, on the opening of the 
court,- on the 10th ultimo, was 
now sworn, af#id enrolled as an ad- 
vocate of the court of vice admi- 
ralty. 

Sir Henry Ru9sei then delivered 
a short address from the bench. 
He did not intend, said his Lord- 
ship, to make on this occasion a 
speech of inauguration, but one 
much more humble and usefhl, 
which had for its object briefly to 
explain the practice and course 
of proceedings in courts of admi- 
ralty which were entirely new to 
himself, to the advocates, to the 
officers, and to them all. He had 
himself, since his appointment, assi- 
duously laboured to gain infor- 
mation from all the sources within 
his c reach. — Sir Henry in his 
opening touched upon the national 
importance of courts of admiralty, 
fr was by the just proceedings in 
these courts that England while 
she was eminently great and war- 
like, maintained at the same time 
her high character as a just and 
honourable nation. It was the 
regular proceedings in courts of 
prize that chiefly distinguished 
fair and honourable warfare from 
acts of piracy. The judicial inves- 
tigation of prize property was in- 
dispensably necessary and just to 
all the parties interested. Till the 
claims that might be set up against 
the property, were investigated, it 
was impossible to say to whom it 
was to be adjudged. The crown 
might have claims upon it, tiie 
subjects of the Crown, or the sub- 
jects of a foreign state, might also 
have just claims to it, which were 
all necessary to be investigated 
before it could be adjudged to 
belong 
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belong to Ur* captor^. The court 
was open to any individual, who 
conceived li ai he had a claim to 
the propci (}, ana it was on these 
obviou*- grounds, tliai no species 
of prize property w heifer or 
under whatever cirrun^tmices cap- 
tuied, could be considered as be- 
longing 10 me captor 4 nil duly con- 
demned in a court of piize. 

Having enlarged or; these topics 
at some leugin. Su Henry Russel 
proceeded to oi^er a tew observa- 
tions on the dimes of ibe officers 
of vice admital'y lOutts , nd first 
touching the duij of the mjjpslial. 
Sir Henry here lemavked, ill i lie 
had, at hist, donated wneihei lie 
had authority to appoint a marshal, * 
as the commission did not convey 
or rather did not express such au- 
thority, his doubts however had 
been removed, not only by ti.e 
instructions he had leceived iiom 
the commission, lrom the lords of 
the admiralty ; in which the office 
of marshal is particularly menti- 
oned, . and some of his duties 
pointed out; but also by referring 
to such documents and information 
as he had been able to obtain, and 
the practice of other courts on the 
subject. lu 1734, a commission 
had been appointed in England, to 
aseeilain and to report among other 
things, as to what officers did be- 
long to the high court of admiralty*; 
and in the report of the commis- 
sioners, the od ces of marshal and 
register are expre.ssly mentioned, 
and their duties pointed out ; and 
the practice of these officers has 
ever since been regulated by their 
report. In the several courts estab- 
lished at the Cape, at Ceylon, at 
Bombay, and at Madras, marshals 
have been appointed, and therefore 
he considered it proper to appoint 
one in this court. 

Jt was the duty of the marshal. 
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eithe: personally or by a sufficient 
deputy, to go ?>i boatdcveiy puze 
b ought within the jansdietton of 
the court, and ti| Uh.a charge of 
the vessel, and all the property on 
board. By the term charge, as 
here used, was to be consideied 
no more than that the marshal 
should take such charge of the 
pnZe sinp and cargo, a« eflec * lly 
to p event any part of the piupei*/ 
on board from being embezzled 
or lost. He was tp put seals upon 
the hatches, and to take such other 
precautions as might app<^ir neces- 
sary for the safei) of tiie property, 
and of which he was to continue 
in charge, until an interlocutory 
dem*e, or final adjudication, was 
pronounced by the court. 

In the port of London, it had 
been the uniform practice, for the 
marshal to take charge of all 
piizes entering the river Thames 
in the out -ports, where there was 
no ma’shnl, two of the commis- 
sion's and the naval officer of the 
port, take charge m the same w ay, 
as where there is a marshal. If 
any par t of the cargo was of a 
perishable nature 01 likely to re- 
ceive injury, by being kept on board, 
it became ‘Jie duty of the marshal 
to make a report on the subject, 
to the court, lor their instructions. 
Sir Her.ry continued, and laid 
down the further duties of the 
marshal conformably to the prac- 
tice in England. The same prac- 
tice was fallowed at the Cape, apd 
also at Bombay, and Ceylon, the 
only two courts of admiralty, which 
in this country, had yet* been set 
in action. The, court of y ice admi- 
raliy, lately established at Madras, 
had upt, he believed, yet commenc- 
ed proceedings. 

An erroneous idea had gone 
abroad that the captor, having 
brought bis prise within the juris- 
diction 
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diction of an admiralty court, had 
the choice of proceeding against 
the prise in that court or not, and 
if he the captpr, thought lit, he 
might carry the prize vessel and 
cargo, from the jurisdiction of one 
court to another, a position which 
the learned judge positively denied. 
Whenever a prize came within the 
jurisdiction of a court of admiralty, 
she was no longer under'the con- 
troul of the captor, and proceedings 
were to be entered against her, in 
that court, without delay. The act 
of parliament had limited the time, 
within which these proceedings 
were to commence, to five days 7 
and Sir William Scott, had further 
limited the period to forty-eight' 
hours. It would be unreasonable 
in the extreme, were the captor 
to be at liberty to carry the property 
from one jurisdiction to another. 
He was not the sole party con- 
cerned $ — under the condemnation 
of the property, he was only a 
sharer — his officers, his crew, the 
crown, and the subjects of the 
crown might be 'claimants $ ancf 
until the property weTe regularly 
^condemned', not a tittle of it could 
]be held as belonging to the captor. 
Would it be fair or j^sr, that the 
interest of all the other parties con- 
cerned, should be put to risk by the 
property being carried hence to 
Madras, ^thence to Bombay, and 
probably from thence to England ? 
If so, where was it to stop i As 
tar as respected himself, his duty 
Should be discharged, and he 
ijVyttld take care that, whatever 
prise propejty was brought within 
the jurisdiction of this court, should 
fte here adjudged.* 

Sir Henry iyept on to state the 
$oty of captors, with respect* to the 
papers and property, found on 
board captured Vessels and having 
adverted to various particulars, re- 


specting prize property, and the 
practice of the court, he remarked 
that to the directions he Itad laid 
down, he should strictly conform, 
till he w r as corrected by some 
highef authority, and at the same 
time he expected that they would*, 
in like manner, be complied with 
by those to whom they related. 

In adverting to the standing in- 
terrogatories on the part of the 
crown. Sir Henry Russel remarked, 
dial it was strictly enjoined that 
three or more, but at the least three 
of the officers of the prize vessel, 
should give their answers to these 
interrogatories. Some delay no 
doubt was thereby occasioned, but 
that was amply counterbalanced, 
by the effect thence resulting, in 
eliciting the truth, as had been ma- 
nifested in the practice of Sir 
William Scott, who in collating 
and comparing the answers of the 
djfferent parties, had in many cases 
got at the truth, which otherwise 
would have been perhaps impos- 
sible ; and here Sir Henry offered 
a high and deserved compliment 
to the present judge of the high 
court of admiralty, whose ingenuity 
and acuteness, he remarked, bad 
never been surpassed. 

Jn conclusion, the learned judge 
declared that with respect to any 
errors or informalities that had 
arisen previously or subsequently 
to the institution of the court, he 
was fully disposed to give them 
as indulgent consideration as he 
could do, legally. The business 
was new, it was strange to them 
all, and therefore much allowance 
was due, and, he believed, that he 
should stand in heed of his shore 
of the indulgence. He repeated 
that he should not be easily stopped, 
from taking the most lenient and 
favourable view of whatever infor- 
malities or mistakes had occurred, 
under 
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under a fair and honourable inten- 
tion ; in all such cases he tyould be 
as indulgent as he could be legally : 
further he could not go. JL( any 
paiticular instances claime4 an in- 
dulgence beyond whatRt was in his 
power to give, he would be disposed 
to make them the subject of a spe- 
cial report to the lords of the admi- 
ralty. 

There being no business in suf- 
ficient forwardness to proceed upc?n, 
the court was adjourned till Satur- 
day next the 'iprh instant. 

Ralph Uvedale and Philip»Brady, 
Esqrs. have been appointed com- 
missioners for taking examina- # 


tions in the court of vice admi- 
ralty. 

* Oct. 30. CaptAin C. Batty, H, 
M. 22d regiment, who€ame out 
from England on the Harriett; 
just after that ship anchored at Dia** 
mond Harbour on the evening of 
Thursday se’nnight, while standing 
at the gangway, speaking to a man 
in a country boat alongside the ship, 
unfortunately slipt overboard, and 
w 3 $ seen no mote! although two 
or three gentlemen were standing 
close to the deceased, at. the very 
instant he fell ; who observed that 
his head struck against the fillip's 
side, as he went dowu. 


Occurrences for November. 


Nov. 1st.— This being the anni- 
versary of the battle of Laswaiie, 
and the same being appointed for the 
ccieinony of the presentation of, 
the honorary colours, to the 1st 
and 2d battalions of the 15th regi- 
ment of Native infantry, now at 
Barrackpore, the regiment was 
draw'n up at an early hour, for the 
reception of the right honourable 
Lord Minto, who did the corps 
the honour to present the colours, 
at the head of the grenadier com- 
panies, previously advanced to re- 
ceive them. Upon presenting the 
colours to lieutenant-colonel Bur- 
rell, his lordship delivered the 
following eloquent and animated 
address, equally appropriate to the 
occasion as honourable 'to the 
corps. 

“ CoLONF.L Bun HELL,— It is 
not unusual on occasions like the 
present, to deliver a few thoughts 
adapted to the nature of the cere- 
mony. Iu a common case, there- 


fore, I might, perhaps without 
impropriety, have prefaced this 
solemnity with observing, that the 
ensigns of a military body are not 
to be regarded as mere decorations 
to catch the notice of the vulgar, 
but that they have ever been 
esteemed by good soldiers, the 
emblems, «and the pledges, of those 
virtues and eminent endowments, 
which ifrirm the best and indeed 
the peculiar ornaments of the 
military character. I might have 
said, that whoever casts his eye 
on his colours, is reminded of 
loyalty to his ^pvereign and his 
country ; fidelity to the govern- 
ment he serves \ obedience to com- 
mand j valour in 'the 4ield ; con- 
stancy unden fatigue* privation, 
and hardship. That' he, alone, 
maintains the honour of his colours, 
who lives and dies without re- 
proach ; and that when a soldier 
has pronounced the vow never to 
abandon them, but to fall in their 
defertpe. 
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defence, he has promised, in other 
word*, that under all circumstances, 
and in every dktremii), he wifi 
prefer duty to life itself 

<l Such topics, Sir, as these, 
inignt have suited other ceremonies 
of a similar nature. Bur 1 am 
sensible that I -hould depreciate 
the true character of die ore^em 
proceeding, and I feel that /should 
degrade the# high honours which 
I have the happiness to present to 
you, in the name of your country, 
if I thought it necessary to expa- 
tiate on the duties and virtues of 
military life, adducing myselt, as 
I now am, to men, who have 
. afforded to their country and the 
world, so many clear and signal 
proofs of every quality that can 
illustrate their honorable profes- 
sion. 

“ These colours are delivered, 
therefore, to your care, not as 
pledges of future desert ; they are, 
at once, the reward, of services 
already performed j and the memo- 
rial of glory already acquired.— 
They display, indeed, the title and 
insignia of one great and splendid 
victory, in the celebration of which, 
we find ourselves, at this^ery hour, 
commemorating another triumph, 
in which also, you were partakers. 
Jt might, indeed, have been diffi- 
cult to select a day for this cere- 
mony, which would not have re- 
called some one of the many dis- 
tinguished actions, which have 
entitled you to snare the fame of 
your renowned and lamented com- 
mander, aijd which would not have 
reminded ijs, that, ,as his revered 
name is stamped indelibly on your 
banners, so you were, indeed, asso- 
ciated with him, in all tl\e dangers, 
exertions, and successes of his glo- 
rious campaigns. 

“ I beg you. Sir, to, express to 
the 15th regiment, the cordial 


satisfaction I experience, in bearing 
with my c own hand, this public 
testimony of the high regard and 
esteem, I entertain for tins* distin- 
guished body of menj and I request 
you to convey, above all, the assu- 
rances of my firm confidence, that 
colours obtained at Delhi, and pre- 
sented on the atmixeisary of Las- 
warie, can only acquire new lustre 
in their hands. 1 * 

Lieutenant-colonel Burrell replied 
to his ioidships address in the fol- 
lowing woids : 

l( Mv Lord, — In the name of 
the I5;h Native regiment, 1 humbly 
intreat your lordship to accept our 
unfeigned and respectful thanks, 
for the high c honour your lor.iship 
has had the goodness to confer on 
us, by piesenting these honorary 
colours, and for the favourable 
teims in which you have been 
pleased to mention our endeavours 
in the sc vice of our country.— 
These colours, my lord, we receive 
with gratitude, and will pieserve 
-with honour, or fall in their de- 
fence.*’ 

The colours were now escorted 
to their respective battalions, w ith 
the '* Grenadier's Match" by the 
drums and fifes of the two com- 
panies, and were received by the 
regiment with presented arms, and 
nmisic playing “ God save the 
King." 

The two battalions were then 
wheeled back into open column 
of companies, marched in review, 
past his lordship, halted, wheeled 
into line, and afterwards formed 
into three sides of a square, when 
the substance of his lordship’s speech 
having been explained to the men, 
they were again formed into line, 
fired three vollies at open order, 
drums beattng " Point of War:' 

Thus ended the military cere- 
mony of the day. At about half 
. past 
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past 8 o’clock, the officers of the 
regiment, together with a nume- 
rous company of gentlemen, both 
civil and military, who had wit- 
nessed the scene, partook* of an 
elegant breakfast, given Uy Lord 
ftlintb, at the governrilent house in 
the park. 

In the evening, his lordslyp 
honored the regiment with his 
company at dinner, in the theatre, 
which was handsomely lit ted up 
for the occasion. 

On the evening of the 2ch a 
nautch was given to the Native 
officers and sepoys of the regiment, 
which his lordship and several ladies 
honoured with their presence. 

Nov. 2d. " Died lately, at 

Sird'haro, Mr. Manoej, Cardoza, an 
officer in the service of her High- 
ness Begum Suniroo. His death 
is much regretted by his numerous 
friends and relations, and will be 
particularly felt by the indigent 
class ot people residing in his 
neighbourhood, to whom he was a 
generous benefactor. , 

“ This \enerable old man, was 
by birth a Portuguese, and died at 
the advanced age of one hundred 
and five yeais. He was of a strong 
constitution, hale and robust to the 
last. He had no.t lost a single 
tooth, his sight, however, had be- 
come somewhat defective latterly. 
He continued in good health and 
spirits till the hour in wh»h he 
breathed bis last. His surviving 
offspring are as follow : 

“ Three children, the eldest 64 
years. 

Two Grand children. 

Three Great-grand children. 
Three Great -great-grand ditto.” 
Nov. 16 . — The honourable com- 
pany’s ship Tracers, was unfor- 
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tunately lost on the 7th current, off 
Diamond' Island. While going at 
tne rate of eighL knots an hour, 
she struck on a rock beltjw the sur- 
face of the water, and very Soon 
went down.* Sixteen seamen un- 
fortunately perished, but the lest 
ot the new, together with t e 
officers and all the passengers, were 
saved, ^ and arrived oh the Earl 
Spencer at Kedgaiee. The packets 
and cargo of the shi}) are entirely 
lotf. , 

Nov. 23d. — On Friday forenoon, 
his excellency Vice Admiral Sir 
Kdwaul Pellcw, bait. commander 
in chief of his Majesty’s naval 
forces in India, armed off Cal- 
cutta, in a Pilot schooner, from 
Saugur roads. Between 12 ai.d 1 
o’clok, his excellency 1 nded at 
Ohampaul Gaut, accompanied by 
Pownal Pellcw, captains Pel- 
lew, Cochrane and Stopford, and 
the other ( dicers of his excellency’s 
family , and suite. The body guard 
and the government state can i ages 
were drawn up at the Ghaut tor 
his reception, and bis landing was 
notified by a salute of 17 guns 
from the ramparts of the Fort. 
Having proceeded in tbestaiecoacb, 
to the government house, bis excel- 
lency was tiie re received by the 
right honourable the govern or gene- 
ral, the members of council, & c. 

The Pilot schooner, %n which 
Sir Edward arrived, wore his excel- 
lency’s flag from Saugur roads to 
Calcutta, where i£ was shifted" on 
board his Majesty’s sloop of war 
Rattlesnake, the present naval head- 
quarters in India. ♦ 

Nov. 23. — On" Monday last was 
launched from the dock -yard of Mr, 
Matthew Smith, at Howrah, an 
excellent 


See Appendix. 
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excellent merchantman of the bar- 
then of ,500 tons ; she is called the 
** Beemoolah.” t 

, On Wednesday afternoon was 
launched from the yard of the same 
builder, on this side of the river, a 
very beautiful ship, constructed 
upon the model of a sloop of war, 
and said to be peculiarly adapted for 
offence and defence j her fcjurthen 
is 440 tons, and her name i( Em- 
ma f * she glided into her destined 
element, amidst the admiration £nd 
applauses of a numerous assemblage 
of spectators. 

It is highly satisfactory to reflect 
on the rapid and progressive im- 
provement which the noble and im- 
portant art of ship building has at- 
tained at this port, within the pe- 
riod of a few years. 

The ficat attempl of ship-building 
at Calcutta, was made by Mr. Page 
Reble in the year 1768, who effected 
the ^completion of a ship, at the 
Bankshall, of about 500 tons bur- 
then. 

Since the year 1801, there have' 
been launched in the port of Cal- 
cutta, seventy-five ships and brigs, 
whose tonnage in the aggregate 
pmount to thirty-three thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-nine tons. 
vice admiralty court. 

Nov. 26, 1808. —^Before the 
Hon. Sir^ Henry Russel, Commis- 
sary. 

Ibis day the court met, pursuant 
to adjournment. 

Mr. Smith, the advocate general, 
moved for a rule to shew cause, why 
the marshal of the court of vice- 
admiralty should not be directed to 
release thfe ship Bafretto,now under 
detention in this river. Mr. Smith 
stated, from the affidavit 6f the 
•owner, captain Macartey, that the 
Baretto had been captured, in the 
mouth of July, 1806, by a detach- 


ment of his Majesty’s ships, cruizing 
in the Eastern seas, under.the com- 
mand of captain Eiphinstone ; that 
she was, at that time, a vessel in 
the Dutch East India Company’s 
service,* was named the Batavia, 
and, at the period of her capture, 
was on a voyage, in company with 
tvro other ships taken at the same 
time, from the Moluccas to Java ; 
that, when she was brought into 
P^iangby captain Eiphinstone, she 
was iu so disabled a state, a* to pre- 
clude the possibility of sending her 
for adjudication to any port in In- 
dia, Where a prize court was then 
established 5 that she had conse- 
quently been put up to sale on ac- 
count of the captors, had been pur- 
chased by a Mr. Douglas, and after- 
wards resold by him to the present 
owner, captain Macartey, for the 
sum of 1 0,500 dollars ; which sum, 
in the actual condition of the vessel, 
was deemed a fair and adequate 
price ; that captain Macartey, at 
the time of purchase, or imme- 
diately afterwards, had applied to 
Sir Thomas Troubridge, then com- 
mander in chief of his Majesty’s 
squadron upon that station, to know 
what steps had been taken towards 
the adjudication of the said vessel, 
and that he had received the most 
satisfactory assurances, that the 
ship’s papers, together with the 
Sxaminations before the magistrate 
of Plnang and all other necessary 
documents, had been forwarded to 
the high coqrt of admiralty in Eng- 
land, where in due course the re- 
gular proceedings would be insti- 
tuted *, that, upon the faith of these 
assurances, captain Macartey had 
laid out the sum of about 4000 dol- 
lars, in the repairs , which were 
absolutely necessary to enable the 
vessel to proceed to Calcutta j that 
on her arrival at Calcutta, he had 
expended 
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Expended tlie farther suja of 30,600 
rupees hi her equipment $ that he 
had borrowed the money for this 
purpose, from Messrs.. Baretto and 
Company, on a mortgagb of the 
ship to that house 3 ^iat Ibis mort- 
gage still remains unredeemed 3 and 
that, what with these, and what 
with subsequentdisbursementsAbe 
actual cost of the vessel, as incurred 
by captain Macartey, had accumu- 
lated to upwards of 90,000 rupees, 
or about three times the sum origi- 
nally paid to the captors. Mr. Smith, 
then proceeded to state th#t, from 
the period of her sale until the pre- 
sent time, the Barettofhad sailed 
from port to port in India, without 
let or question 3 and that she bad 
now been seized ify the deputy- 
marshal of the vice admiralty court, 
by the mere authority of his office, 
without any warrant from the court. 
There were no claimants to her, 
nor from the nature of the case* 
conld any claimant be expected to 
appear. Situated as captain Ma- 
cartey was, it was entirely out of 
his power to produce the documents 
necessary for her condemnation. 
The only title which he hady was 
the bill of sale, granted by the cap- 
tors. The other documents had 
never been ip his possession. They 
had been forwarded to England, for 
the purpose of appearing in evidence 
before the high court of admiralty* 
end, though he certainly had re- 
ceived no direct information with 
respect to the consequent proceed- 
ings, he had the strongest presump- 
tive grounds for believing, that the 
ease had in due course come under 
the cognizance of that court, and 
that the ship had actually there 
noting one a regular condemnation. 
It to happened# that advices bad 
been received fat Calcutta, of the 
adjudication of another vessel, the 
Victoria# which had been captured 
Vol. 10. f 


in company .with the Batavia, and 
whose papers had been transmitted 
to England, at ifee lame time, and 
under the custody of the same per* 
son . '' This feet was expressly men- 
tioned in a letter received by the 
house of Hogue, Davidson, and Co* 
from one of their partners fn Eng- 
land, which letter he should now 
read./ [Here Mr. Smith read the 
letter.] The Victoria was former^ 
the LuCy Mary of this port, and had 
iSeen the subject of a Suit in the 
court of vice admiralty at Bombay* 
Of the three prizes, she was the 
only one to which there were any 
Claimants. If she was condemned 
therefore in the Court at home, it 
was reasonable to infer, that the 
two others were condemned at the 
same time. Mr. Smith here de- 
clared, that nothing was further 
from his intention, than to question 
in any manner the power or right 
of his majesty's commissary, to 
grant monitions for the detention of 
prize vessel* or goods, not only in 
cases where claims are * actually 
brought before him, but in every 
case, where it might come to bw 
knowledge that an uncondemned 
prize ha<| arrived within his juris- 
diction. He was ready moreover 
to admit, that, in many instances# 
It was thi commissary’s duty to take 
cognizance of such Cass?, by meriK 
virtue of his office, without waiting 
for any regular information. But 
he relied upon the declaration, 1 
which his kwdsbfjp had made at the 
opening of this court, that as fer at 
the taw would permit him, fee - 
should be inclined to Saabe every 
fab and iodulgem allowance for 
SBC b irregularities, as through lb© 
absence* of prize jurisdiction# had 
become gtnerti or habitual mthia 
country, end to refrain rirtan v&f 
very rigid- vetrbspection of oases# 
wfesm Am wm im evMnm of #eil 
H intention# 
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intention; and he contended, that 
it was not imperative upon a court 
of vice admiraJtyfttr grant a moni- 
tion in every instance, where ap- 
plication was made . to that effect. 

, Mr. Smith here ckecl various cases 
in which the judge had exercked £ 
discretionary power of refusing the 
monition, whpre there appeared to 
him to be »o proper- grounds for 
the application ; and more particu- 
larly where he had been actuated in 
his refusal, by a tenderness for pro- 
perty, that had previously under- 
gone a conversion by fair sale. In 
ope case of this description, Sir 
William Scott, had directed the 
claimant to bring his action in the 
first instance against the captors; 
instead of .bringing it against the 
goods. Seeing then that Use court 
'was vested with such a discretion* 
there could hardly ber imagined a 
Case which had a stronger claim 
upon its lenity than the present. 
♦That it was an irregular .case could 
4 iot be denied. The ship bad been 
Bold without adjudication, and was 
still in the situation of an uncon- 
demned vessel. But, on the other 
hand, it appeared in affidavit, that 
she was brought into Pepang com- 
pletely dismasted and disabled, and 
could not have been equipped for 
proceeding to Ceylon, (a&that time 
ttbfe nearest place of prize juristic- 
lion in India,) but at an expense 
equal , to more than half her value, 
that the charge and waste attending 
ber^etention al: Penang, until sen- 
tence of condemnation should be 
received from .England, would he 
. equivaknfto the total annihilation 
fofth® property, and . that the cap- 
'< *<n*8tbercforehadiio alternative hut 
^toseilher. On foepattnfa^aiP 
$ifckftey, nothing had tSfeen waul- 
% -He had to. ejhwha d 

. Troubeidge, md 

-authority* and hnffiag jtfaa tomaac - 


tion sanctioned by an officer so high 
in command and responsibility, he 
naturally concluded t bay every thing 
was regular. There existed more-* 
over the Strongest presumptive evi- . 
deuce, that tlje requisite legal pro- 
ceedings bad * actually been insti- 
tuted . A bond-fide letter had been 
prdQuced in court, which noticed 
the condemnation of another ship, , 
taken at the same time, and under 
the* same circumstances with, the 
Batavia. As the documents rebting 
to all the three vessels had; been 
transmitted to England by the same 
conveyance, it was of course to be 
inferred, that they had all come at 
the same time under the cognizance 
of the high court of admiralty . Ac- 
cording to this very principle, by 
which the seizure of this vessel was 
now defended, it raust have.jx'ea 
the duty of that court, .when the, 
case of the. .Victoria came before it, 
to ascertain what had been done 
with her consorts; and it would be 
a gross impeachment of the vigi- 
lance of the eminent judge who pre- 
sided there, to suppose that they 
escaped his notice. In addition to. 
all these circumstances, the pecu- 
liar hardship of captain Macar ley’s 
present situation ought to be taken 
into account., He had vested cap**- 
tal in his purchase, equal, to twice 
tfyeamoum of the purchase money? 
that capital was now inseparable 
from the subject matter jn question; 
and a great proportion of i$ bad 
been burrowed on mortage, in 
the mean time, the expense incur- 
red by waste and demurrage iit this 
river, was utterly ruinous ; .and 
was felt the mom grievously, a*k» 
opportunity now offered of empiop- 

saier^^ch, : 

4mmn.wrpm ^snhiiued^ would if* 
aft pi*bMH$he$G3L Mr/ Smith 
ijben Ms 

* , . , • dohbta 
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doubts as to the legality of the de- conceived 6m marshal of a court 
paty marshal’s conduct, in taking of admiralty; in the fullest senselo 
possession of a vessel under such possess, of seizing and detaining all 
circumsfances v without $rst oh- prize vessels, which had^iot tinder* 
taining a warrant to that effect from gone a regular condemnation. Hi* 
the court; At the Ame time, he contended that this right had been 
declared, that he had no wish to properly exercised in the present 
take advantage of any irregularity instance, and quoted a decision of 
in the proceedings. He conceived the hidh court of admiralty, in proof 
r the court could have no difficulty of hisopinion. He professed, that 
in acceding to his motion upon the under all the circumstances of the 
fair and plain merits of the case.* cape, he should have been inclined 
Mr. Strettel, on the part of the to treat captain Macartey with leni* 
crown, rose to oppose the motion, ty, and perhaps to have consented 
He began by 'observing A at the to the release of his ship; upon bail/ 
reputation and honour of Great had be come into the court in that 
Britain, and more especially of the humble and suppliant manner, 
British navy, were deeply impli- which became him. But as he bad 
cated in the question before the thought proper to bring the ques- 
court. The question was simply tion forward in such a shape,-*-* 
this, whether the naval officer who openly to avow the illegality of thb 
brought a prize into port, was also transaction, at the same time that 
to have the power of 'condemning lie claimed the release of his ship 
that prize. Mr. Stmttell hem ex- as an act of justice, Mr, Strettell 
patiated on the peculiar duties and conceived it to be his duty resist 
functions of a court of admiralty, the motion. - . ’ 

No captor was at liberty to break, Mr. Smith, in reply, recapitu- 
bulk,*or in any way touch or com- lated the greater part of bis forme* 
mute ;tbe property which he had arguments, which were exclusively 
•taken, until he had first brought it founded in the peculiar circutb- 
to adjudication. It was not enough, stances of the case, and had no re-** 
that a captured vessel was conducted leVance whatever to the general 
into port. The prize act required, and undisputed doctrines of prize 
that she should be brought into a law. was surprized to b&aZ 
convenient port ; and certainly a his dientVharged with contumacy, 
port; ho remote from the prize ju- because he had candidl)*come for- 
risdictfon, before which the case ward and told the whole truth to 
was to' be tried, as Penang is from the court, instead of giving in a 
Great Britain, ‘could not come un- garbled statement of his case. Hb 
der that denomination. " Now the had yet three days left to put inhia 
courts of admiralty were established answer to the monition, and Mi*, 
all over India; it was not to be en- Smith was not awareof atfy circuns* 
dured, .that a naval officer should stance in the pjreSent motion, which » 
hpve it in his power to cdthpel those evinced the smallest degree of dis- 
wbb‘ might hav& just claims against respect towards the court. As to 
Ms prize* 1 ; to follow him 16 a tfibu- the cose cifed by His learned brother, 
nai <sn (he other side oftbfe globe, in proof of the power of the mar- 
hfr, Stfetteil * proceeded 5 to assert atetf; if wai Hi case bf enemy** 
thb f legal right, which,* (inder goodi impbried fSfi bccdbnt df an 
Strict respohriMlby tndeyd;) he ei^my into the river Thames, and 

t Ha consequently 
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consequently liable to seizure, not 
onlyby a marshal of the court of 
admiralty, but enyione of liis Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. It bore no analogy 
amtever therefore to the case now 
in question. 

Sir Henry Kassel then delivered 
Ills judgment, in terms nearly to 
the following effect. When I took 
my seat as, commissary upo&this 
bench, I declared ray intention of 
abstaining as far as 1 legally cowlc^ 
from any severe retrospect of the 
many irregularities, in the disposi- 
tion of captured property, which, 
ip, consequence of tl\e absence of 
judicial .confront, had become so 
frequent in this part of the world— 
Assuredly, I will not depart from 
that declaration. As far as 1 le- 
gally can , I am ready to treat such 
cases wHh indulgence. Not how- 
ever a single jot further. The pre- 
sent case is prima facie a fit subject 
for very serious invest igat ion . The 
ship is avowedly an imcondeinned 
prize 5 and I take this opportunity 
of declaring my firm determination, 
that no uncotidemned prize, which 
may come within the jurisdiction of 
this court, shall ever be allowed to 
pass out of it, until we ^ball have 
bad some dealings with her. W hat 
the nature of those dealings may be 
will partly depend upon the circum- 
stances of the case. In the instance 
now before the court, I am ready 
to admit, that there is no appear- 
ance of 3ny illicit or fraudulent mo- 
tfvei In the parties concerned: At 
the same time, I am by no means 
totted, tfcatthe ship could not 
< have been fyrougfit to adjudication 
in this country. Wh*en she arrived 
%«t Penang, she wi|s without m$sts. 
Might she not have bee$ equipped 
wftti jtjry-masts, and sent over to 
Ceylon 1 There ia no evidence 
hereto convince me that she might 
.Hot,' Instead of that, her papers 


are sent to England : and, in the 
mean time, she is put up to sale at 
*tbe risk o^the purchaser. It is 
somewbat^extraordinary, that, after 
an interval of two years, nothing 
certain should Jse known of the pro- 
ceedings that have been held upon 
her in England : and however much 
I mfy be dis|>osed to treat the case 
with leniency, I cannot omit to no- 
tice the impropriety and illegality 
of thus bringing an unconderoued 
ship into the market. In this, as 
in every other such instance, the 
badness pf the title roust have been 
compensated by the lowness of the 
price. The rights of the crown 
nta y thus have been sacrificed to 
the private convenience of the cap* 
tor : while the 0 interests of all per- 
sons having claims on the vessel, if 
any siich there were, roust have 
been exposed to the roost indefinite 
hazards. Such irregularities have 
been too frequent in India. I need 
not say, with what mischiefs they 
are fraught, or in what difficulties 
they are apt to involve all parties 
who are concerned in them. It 
was chiefly from a conviction of 
their general prevalence and evil 
tendency, that it was thought pro* 
per to constitute this court, and 
the other courts of vice-admiralty 
in India $ and I have received the 
roost positive instructions* and in- 
junctions, without loss of time, to 
investigate and correct them. As 
to the right of the marshal to take 
possession of a prize vessel, without 
any warrant from the court, I ap- 
prehend there can be no doubt. 
For any vexatious detention, or for 
any detention obviously made with 
mercenary views* she marshal is 
strictly responsible, and will he 
called to a severe account by this 
court But, on the other hand, la 
the vigilant exercise of his lawful 
functions, he is equally entitled to 

out 
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•ur protection and applause. In 
the present instance he did his duty 
in detaining the ship.^in as much 
as she is an uncondemned prize, 
and, for that reason, liable to be 
seized, not only by the marshal of 
this court, but by tie officer of the 
nature of the jurisdiction, which a 
court of admiralty is bound tq ex- 
ercise over uncondemned prizes. 
I shall read to you the opinion de- 
livered by Sir James Mackintosh, 
Stxin after the opening of the admi- 
ralty fcourt at Bombay. I read it, it 
is true, from a newspaper, where 
perhaps it may not be given with 
ertect accuracy, I fully subscribe 
owever to all the sentiments whi^h 
it conveys ; if you please, you may 
consider them as my own. [Here 
Sir Henry read an extract from the 
speech of Sir James Mackintosh, on 
the occasion alluded to.] These 
are the sens iments of a lawyer, who 
has been more versant than most of 
us in the practice of the admiralty 
courts. They entirely correspond 
with mine, though I perhaps could 
not have expressed them so well. 
Upon the whole view of the present 
case, I am inclined to adopt a mid- 
dle course. I will treat it with as 
little harshness as the law will per- 
mit. At the same time, 1 can 
upon no account consent to the 
unconditional release which is 
prayed for. ‘ I conceive that 1 exer- 
cise the utmost lenity which I am 
justified in exercising, when I di- 
rect the vessel to be restored to the 
plaintiff, upon his putting In bail 
to the amount of the original pur- 
chase money, an amount greatly 
below the present value of the ship. 
As the detention was perfectly re- 
gular and legal, I likewise conceive 
it equitable, that the marshal's ex- 
penses should be paid. With this 
proviso therefore I adjudge the 
ftpsa^l Co he released, captain 


Macartey giving ’security, to the 
amount of Xi,<)00 rupees, that" he 
will abide the decision of the High 
Court of Admiralty in the case of 
the Batavia, should sdch decision a 
have taken place, or if otherwise, 
that he will abide the decision of 
this court/* * 

The court then proceeded to 
adjudication, in the case of the th* 
nish^hip Maria , taken by his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Module, ca pinin', the 
honourable George Eitioj, in. the 
harbour of Serampore. The exa- 
mination being read, and no claims 
appearing, either on the part of 
individuals or of the crown, she 
was condemned as 4 prize to the 
captors. 

The next case was that of the 
French corvette Jena , likewise cap- 
tured by his Majesty’s ship Modeste. 

The court first passed sentence of 
condemnation on the ship, &nd 
then proceeded to hear various 
claims, preferred by individuals, to 
a quantity of dollars foundon board, 
at the time of her surrender, which 
had been taken out of the ship 
Swallow , whom she had inter- 
cepted on her passage from Penarig 
to Calcutta. 

The first claim was that of Mark 
and Anthony Lackerstui, to a borx 
shipped, from Penang, containing 
the valul of 4,000 dollar, in dol- 
lars and gold dust j *he bill' of 
lading, and affidavit of one of the 1 
owners was produced, in eyidend* . 
of the identity qf the box claimed. 

Mr. Strettell, on the part v df the 
captors, contended that the evi- 
dence of identity ^was’ npt sufficient, 
—inasmuch,, as* it qply.weftt to 
prove, that a box of that desbrip- 
tion had been shipped' at Penang* # 
but did pot, by any means, esta- 
blish, that the same dollars and 
gold-dust had been conveyed, * %» 
the garnet box, fromtbb Swuibw 
' : to 
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to the Jem, and had arrived in the 
latter vessel at Calcutta, Besides,, 
the bill of lading did not sufficiently 
distinguish betweeU the value of 
the dollars fend that of the gold- 
dust : and the only box at alF an- 
swering the description, was mark- 
ed with the letters M. A. L. instead 
of M. 1*. as specified in the bill. 
JVIr. Strettell further expressed his 
doubts, as to how ^ the ca& of 
goods transhipped into an enemy’s 
vessel could be considered as com- 
ing . under the provisions of the 
pttfce act. The act, in ordaining 
the restoration of recaptured goods 
tb the owners, seemed to identify 
the goods with the ship by using 
the phrase ** ship and goods/’ in- 
stead of « ship or goods," , Aha 
When it was considered that the 
rights of postliminium did not ex- 
tend to goods by the Roman law, 
which, on all questions touching 
th| jus gentium was the code 
chiefly observed by legislators, it 
might fairly be argued, that the 
phrase of the act had not been 
accidentally modified in that man- 
ner. 

Mr. Lewin contended for the 


po$e of the act is, obvious. J t is 
founded on* this obvious principle, 
that the king * does not make war. 
%pon hjs oQvn subjects, and that 
their property*, when found . in the 
possession of an enemy, ought, 
therefore, r to bg restored to them. 
The evidence adduced in the pre- 
sent case appears to be, in some 
poiaft, imperfect, and if prayed 
for, I shall order further evidence 
to be given in. I think that thex 
letted* which covered the biil^ ,ef* 
lading, ought to be produced^ 
court, and likewise, perhaps, some 
specification of the weight of dollars 
and of the gold-dust, distinguished 
from each other. As to the diffe- 
rence between the marks on the 
box and those specified in the bill 
of lading, (a tfilference, which is 
common to this, with almost all 
the other boxes of treasure, found 
in the ship) it certaiuly is a very 
unaccountable circumstance. I en- 
tertain too high a respect for the 
character of British officers, to 
admit a suspicion of marks having 
being altered subsequent to the cap- 
ture of the Jena , and as the French- 
men would naturally be anxious to 


claimants that the identity of the preserve every thing in its proper 
bpx was as completely established state for tire cognizance of their 
a* f tbe .circumstances of the case prize court at the Mauritius, it 
would admit. The whole of the not easy to discover any motives 
treasure, with which the Swallow which could have induced (Hern 'to 
was ladeu, J^d been conveyed on makp such an alteration, 
board the Jena, and there was, Mr. Strettell stating that further 
therefore, the strongest primA facie evidence was prayed for, the capton* 
presumption, that it must have being apprehensive, that the claims 
Wnccttveyed u* the Jeni i to Cal- preferred would exceed the actual 
cuttp. |f the opposite party had amount of the treasure found on 
liny doubts pjat upon the subject, hoard the Jena, the court accord- 
heeonc^ivenihat thp onus prohandi ifigly directed, that further evidence 
lasted with them. * :• should be givfcn in. 

* Bur Beniy Russel- “ Upop the The next claim was cm behalf of 
gob# >qf law ip this case, i con- Messrs. Barretto and Co. to a box 
ceiye there cannot be 4be* smallest containing 3,000 debars. In this 
doubt. None such, at least, exists case the box was identified, And 
bMDjr mipd, Jhp spirited pur-* its trails hipment &om $***&>* 



to ttyt Jtm, folly substantiated by which be was likewise instructed* 
the evidence of Mr# Dunbar, a to claim, having been added 4# th$ 
passenger on the Swallow. The cements of the Jbox. It appeared,,* 
claims of Downie and ®6, to a box^ however, that tie addition of those 
of 4,00$ dollars, of F^jrlie, Gil- r sums would have welled die 
ib ore, and Co, to one^of 6,000 , amount to 250 dollar? < above the 
of Alexander and to one of actual amount. r « 

l,^00y and of Colvins and Bazett In the course of these discus-, 
tp one of Ij/OQ, were likewise sions, it turned oUt, that the appa- 
substantiated in a similar maflner. rent change of the letters upon dif- 
In all these cases, the court ad- fereflt boxes of dollars had arisen, 
judged restitution to the claimants, from the circumstance, of people 
costjf being, in the first instance, pf the Jena having tom off the* 
deducted, and then a salvage of gunny bags which enveloped ~thei% 
one-eighth to, the captors. Mr. Stretteli intimated an inten- 

In the case of an Armenian mer- tion on the part of tbe captors, to 
Chant at Madras, who claimed a appeal in all the cases, on the point 
box of 1,600 dollars, further proof of law. . , 

was required ^ . as also in that of a On the motion of Mr. Smith,, 
iWt?ve, on whose behalf Downie and another uncondemned ship, the 
Co. had preferred a- claim of 2300 Mary, formerly the Adele, and now* 
dollars, die box (described having the property of captain Allen, was 
been found to contain the larger released, on the same terms as ib^ 
sum of 2*700 dollars. Mr. Dickens Baretto. 

attempted to shew that the excess The court adjourned to the 10th 
arose frpm several smaller sums, proximo. - 


Occurrences for December. 


Dec. l. — The following is a de- 
tailed account, of the rencontre 
between the fleet of China ships 
from this port, and the French 
armed brig Courier, near Pedro 
Branca. It is given in a letter 
from the commander of the Ba- 
aing, to a gentleman of this city >— 
“ * M Canton, Aug. 15, 1808,. 

“ My dear Sir, — In my letter 
ffora Penang, I told you of my In- 
tention to sail in company with the 
other two opium sj^ps, Admiral 

& and Margaret, a 1 the way to 
W|&n we got to, Malacca, 
1/ with' ike commanders of the 
ships, resolved to wait, and 
It) In company with four Bombay’ 
1 k, we met there bound to Chi- 


na 5 and accordingly put ourselves 
under tfee orders of captain Cqliui 
Gibb* of tbe ship David Scott, who. 
was the commodore of those ships* 
and although I. was aware of the 
superiority of the Bajfog’s sailing, 
and that consequently it would be 
a probable detention of perhaps 
two or three days in the passage,! 
thought it no dbjecti compared^ 
her sate arrival at the port in view * 
nor have I reason to regret, for had 
I sailed a single ship from M&kcea, 
T should now, more tbab probable, 
be at Batavia, or the We of Franqp* 
We had a very quick passage 
through the Straits* ^anchored, 
.on the 7th of July, -in night, about 
;** teagnetfo tbe< westward. ^f ( . ie- 

dro 
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dif Braneaf Just as we came to, close order, and saw no mom oj? , 
I saw* a vessel at anchor, (about him. • 

fi«e nailes to the eastward of us) u We arrived at Hilacao on the 
with my night glads, being a fine tgth of ^tfly, at midnight, and 
moon-light flight. 1 amused my- landed all^the opium in two days, 
self with observing his motions. Dirty weather prevented us from 
and saw him get under weigh about making more dipafoh. I have de- 
midnight, and stand out of the livered all the cargo, and for fur- 
Straits, which caused some suspi- ther particulars refer you to the 
cion in my mind, of his inteti- agents. 4 

tipfis.” Nothing was seen of him, * “ l am, my dear Sir, 

till next dar about ten o’clock, ** Your faithful servant, ‘ 

whop we observed him under eas\% * •* Bbnj. Fbrovsson” 

fail} and at boon he anchored. At General orders, by the commander* 
one F: M. we all passed him within in-chief, head quart erf, camp 
five miles, when X saw distinctly Merat,^th December, IS 08 . 
she was an armed brig, mounting The coramander-jn-chief, on oc- 
14 guns I her mast raking yery casicm of reviewing the 6tb regt. 
much aft, a long jib-boom, with of" Native cavalry, and the 2d bat- 
two jibs and a very large m&in- taliou lQth regiment of Native iq- 
bootn. §be was deep waisted, and fantry, in brigade, under the com- 
paioted yellow on the ports, — streak mand of lieutenant-colonel corn* 
fore and aft, taking in the galleries mandant Marshall, yesterday evett- 
as it went aft,— with a white lag, deems it only necessary to de- 
hqadj— her stern was painted clare |iis approbation of what ho 
black she is very low aft, and saw of their formation and move- 
high forward, coppered up to the ments, and that he is satisfied froiq 
bends*' As soon as we were all past wfcat he did see, that both these 
him, and that he observed us well, excellent corps are in the best order 
be got under weigh, and followed and discipline, for which he re- 
us, evidently with an intention to quests the lieutenant-colonel cora- 
4?ut off the rear ships, and, were it mandant will accept his thanks, 
not for the cool and determined and signify the same to the com- 
cenduct of jCaptain Gibb, I am manding officers of corps, to the 
Well convinced he would have sue- European officers, and the several 
ceeded in taking at least twhof us, commissioned, non-commissioned 
if not the whole. No man could officers and private?, composing 
have behaved better, or shewed them. 

more nautical skill than Captain Extra batta to be served to the 
pibb dtd, on this occasion •, and I Europeans belonging to the detach- 
jregnet extremely ttfat my pen is jnent. 

to bestow on him the praise Detachment orders, by lieutenant^ 
be merits, 'fhe thing speaks for colonel commandant D. Mo%- 

itself, when I tell ybjs, that on shall, commanding Merai, life, 

Gibb's hauling out of the fleet to In obedience to the foregoing 
, rljpt this rogue (with the Signal up orders, the ’ commanding . office* 
jf&gm* all to lay too,) he hauled his signifies thus publicly his exeeilen- 
wipd and made off. , Gibb chased cy the comsnaader-m-chief a thank? 
him till kqd l^hen joined toogptain Houstoun, commanding 

ftherjAeot,— ^wheft we auMo^satl iju the 6th Native c aval#, and to m*+ 
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jot Adams, commanding %d batta- 
lion loth regiment, sqd> to all the 
European officers, as well as to the 
Native officers, and men* of those 
corps. Including the galloper and 
artillery details fpr tbeir display of 
the ° beat order aacfodiscipline” at 
jthe review. 

The commanding officer has con- 
stantly ^observed with pleasure the 
unremitting xeal and attention paia 
by major Adams, and captain 
Hmtstoun, to the internal economy 
as well as to the discipline of their 
corp3, and from thence derived the 
most perfect confidence of* the re- 
sult which has proved so creditable 
to themselves, and so honourable 
to nil. 

The exercise of, each corps 
judged of singly, the commanding 
officer never saw excelled, and 
their performance in brigade far 
Surpassed any line exercise he ever 
witnessed. 

The necessity for changing the 
dressing to the left when pawing in 
review, leaving no aids to march 
on, together with the excessive 
dust which prevented the taking 
up points, would have caused incor- 
rectness in troops less perfect ; but 
with these, (like the exercise of a 
first line day, at a short warning) 
so far from being detrimental. 
Served but to prove, that the utmost 
correctness was habitual to every 

I ndividual, and might of itself 
lave induced the epithet of f< ex- 
cellent* 1 which the general has been 
pleased to honour the 6th Native 
cavalry, and 3d battalion 10th re- 
giment with.’ 1 

* SVFB8MB COpHT. 

pec. 10.— On Saturday last, the 
half yearly sessions of Oyer and 
Tertetoef, and general gaol deli- 
very, ewefe held *t the new -court 
house, before the honourable the 
of the supreme Con*. 


The court toeing opened with 
the usual formalities, the undermen- 
toned gentlemef, whose names 
were the first drawn, bv the clerk 
of the crown, in the usual manner, 
from the whole number of those 
summoned by the Sherfff 4 to serve 
on the grand inquest, having re- 
tired from court, in order to elect 
their foreman, they returned in a 
few minutes, and were sworn in <tf 
the grand jury, as under; via. 

§ Alexander Colviu, Esq. Foreman* 

J. W. Fulton, John Hunter, 
Alex. Wilson, R. Macklintock, 
Matihew Lumiden, William Brodie, 
W. L. Gibbotie, Thomas Hickey, 
Ebcnezer Jessop, Richard Walpole, 

I ohn Corsar, F. Lawrence, 

obn Mackenzie, T. J. C. Plowdcnf 
Archibald Kelso, Thomas Yates. 

J. J. B. Proby, John W. Sherer, 
J. N. Scaly, F. Vansittart, 

W. Hollings, D. Campbell, E«q. 

The gentlemen of the grand 
jury being sworn and called over, 
they received from Sir William 
Burroughs, an able and eloquent 
charge, of which the following if 
nearly a correct report : 

“ Gentlemen of the grand jury, 

“ Among the offences likely ~t» 
.come before you at the present ses- 
sions, there are very few ujpan 
which you can require the assist- 
ance of any particular observations 
from the court. From the infor- 
mations * returned by the magis- 
trates, the cases, in general, ap- 
pear to be such as many of yok 
have been frequently called upon, 
in the capacity yf grand jurors, nit 
consider, and such as you can batiq 
no hesitation in saying ought to be 
brought to trial, , 

“ You wllj b$ sorrg to hear foil 
three different murders a tt mm* 
tinned jin the calendar} and that 
for a foqrth, you wRf have ati 
Indictment laid beforeyots, in ctm- 
sequence of I duel between two 
f»k % of whom «*» 
* fapfpfijp 




>i$to! which 

i ^tnefi^^wear to facts r 
b it muEtbef hatred 
li^ns preno^ditated.‘A»d if it 
^J'need scarcely \w you that 
i Oflemje in .the survwo^ how- 
srgreat his provocation may have 
ffean. dearly accounts to. murder^ 

„ ** *Fhe practice of duelling, which 
has so long been a reproach So the 
superior orders of society, in al- 
most evetjy part of Europe, [s, v I 
am happy to believe, wearing gra- 
dually away. The professed duel- 
list in tliis country/ I hope is utter- 
ly' unknown, and has long been 
consigned, in every other, to ail 
{he infatny, which so brutal a 
character deserves. Duels instead 
of being now considered as any 
t$st of that true and genuine cou- 
rage, which is one of the must 
npble qualities of the mind, are. of- 
j[$n fought, we know, by the cow- 
ardly as well as by the brave, and 
p almost every iustance are justly 
ascribed to. the unmanly fear of 
being thought afraid. Many naval 
military characters of distinc- 
tion, who have often risked their 
lireffiig^inst the enemies of their 
pomp/t have latterly ^rendered 
essential service to society, by 
Ifii^fng their challengers to justice, 
instead of agreeing to nrfeet them 
io t the fields And most men, it is 
fo he hoped, will be at last con- 
vinced* that some better mode of 
ftdtibss, both for injuries andin- 
snlts, may be ifttnd, than that 
yhfch so absurdly,- as well as 
criminally, is td depend on supe- 
rior dexterity in using a pistol or 
*C*word^ with which in general, 

' fff indjlhe least respectable are 
§pfti expert. Much already, haft 
tjpa donehy the .geo*raf. sense of 
fppiety, and parUctfia^jy ofjhe first 


whom awcely,<«f*r hear of 
4ppls^ f Th^ir ^wn attention^ good ' 
u^upers, ? aha .the^ceftaioty. jjfiih* 
which *evpry~ one wjbo violates 
gopd T tp*b tiers, always* finds him* 4 
self excluded by them, are top 
principal 0 Kneqps employed : and if 
those" means were' more generally, 
adopted, and duels were as much 
discountenanced, by others, as »hey 4 
are by the highland most respect-, 
able ranks of ^ife, there soon 
wo Aid be au end to this disgrace- 
ful practice, and to all necessity, 
for the expedients tha^ many men 
have suggested,' for.the purpose of, 
preventing it. * , 

u Still, however,, it prevails, and 
destructive as it always is, juries too 
often, I fear, are induced to make 
more allowance than ( they ought 
for its influence upon pepioQs ,Ju 
the rank of gentlemen tew of 
whom Unhappily, have yet forti- 
tude* enough to disregard those 
fake and sanguinary laws of hpncjir, 
as they are called, -that so frequent- 
ly lead them deliberately to violate 
the laws of their country and the 
laws of God. Ey military men 
in.* particular this allowance, it. 
seems, is most expected : and if it 
could be extended to any descrip- 
tion of persons, they, it, has been 
said, would have tbe most reason- 
able claim. — Their courage, they 
tell^us, like the honor of a woman/ 
cannot even be suspected, without 
deep injury botli to their interest* 
and feelings | and rather than »ub/ 
mjt to .have it for one moment 
doubted, certain it is, that they of- 
ten have reluctantly been driven to 
assail the lives of others and expose 1 
tbetr own, eyen when tbe offence 
was in its nature ttiyiaT, and 
resentment was at $n and* * 
u Jfat if jt v 
(lemcn. 
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produced such deplorable effects, 
and which ho man can admit, 
Without justifying this destructive 
practice, and the murdemthat arise 
from it, it would be quit! suffict- 
ent to remind yon, that the most 
military . government of* Europe 
have long been the most rigorous 
In the punishment of duels, and 
d\at when death ensues, they Ire 
crassed with crimes of the deep- 
est guilt, not only by our own 
laws, but by the concurring lfws 
of every enlightened narion upon 
earth. In ours happily justice is 
a! ways combined with merqy. And 
though I, for one, am perfectly 
convinced that homicide in duels 
has been much too frequently 
allowed to escape the penalty of 
the law, yet I am far*trom denying 
that on trials for this offence, as well 
as others, circumstances often may 
occur, which will justly entitle a 
prisoner to mercy, notwithstanding 
he appears in the unhappy situa- 
tion of a man who has unlawfully 
deprived another of his life. — In 
every homicide there are different 
degrees of guilt, to which it is the 
peculiar duty and allow me to re- 
mind you the exclusive duty of the 
Court and Petty Jury to attend. 
And when a prisoner is brought 
before them upon such a charge 
as this, you cannot possibly sup- 
pose that any Circumstance, wlpch 
ought in justice to avail him, will 
ever be forgotten. — His conduct 
in the origin and progress of 
the quarrel,' the provocation gi- 
ven; the interval which elapsed 
between the provocation and the 
eombat 5 his profession and time 
of life; and that which is much 
Plttfe material, hia general cha- 
racter, wifi always be considered 
•—And if it sbould # appea* that 
jh was goaded by gross tustilta and 
eat 1)4 honor; that hk 


resentment tyas not malignant or 
implacable ; that the. intervention 
of those friends, who so often 
prevent exfreratlesi was -neither 
neglected nor refused f that no 
unfair advantage wa* taken of hi# 
adversary at the time 
or b/ previous practising to 
for it, every allowance, whP CTpp 
public good could watra4|p^Hi 
be made by those, whose 
it is to ascertain the degree of guilt, 
or^iitigate the Severity; of la w. 

“ But whenever fe appears that 
in such matei ial drcums.ances he 
was essentially to blame; he must 
stand condemned even by the mis- 
taken rules of honor, which he 
pleads as his excuse, as no man, 
who regards ibe peace and happi- 
ness of society, could wish to 
screen him from the punishment; 
which the law*denounees against 
his crime. 

" But whatever may be the 
grounds, gentlemen, upon which, 
any prisoner ^an hope for itnercy^ 
you, as grand jurors, never c$n be 
either authorised or competent to 
determine whether it ought to be 
extended to him or *not. 11 Your 
province is merely to determine* 
whether there be sufficient grounds 
for bringing him to that trial# by 
which a is claim fa mercy must be 
ascertained, and for that reason; 
you are confined to the examina- 
tion of witnesses for the crown f 
and lest their testimony should tip 
disclosed, you examine them 4 
private, ana without the assistant?# 
of the cotfrt. The whole mpdll 
of “the case, therefore, can t 4 wl 
be sufficiently before *ycwJ | 
even It they Vere, ydflir throwing 
out the bill would be a Verytni*- 
talsen lenity to the prisoner* afcd 
might ultimately prove, in the 
highest degree, mjari$&s to. him, 
inasmuch' aboard ham no 

lecdiife 
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security igainst a new prosecution 
it some future day, when, per- 
. jbaps. Jus witness' qugbt bedis- 
j*er6ed*or jlead, and lie might, con- 

g itiy, be wholly unable to 
forward his defence. ’The 
? of the petty jury it is which 
him that security, in con- 
fequepce of his being allowed by 
law, if be be acquitted of the 
whole or any part of the charge, 
to plead jpxiict, forever after, 
at a bar td gay other indictrndut' 
Ibr the same offence. You will, 
therefore, I am persuaded, feel it 
to be your duty, gentlemen, to 
the accused, as well as to the pub- 
lic, to find the bill, and sCnd him 
to bis trial,^ unless you wholly dis- 
credit the witnesses for the crown 
when they tell you, that his unfor- 
tunate adversary has fallen by his 
baud. * 

“ There is only one other case. 


prisoners upon credit, and they had 
afterwards'abscotvded without pay- 
ing foror restoring them, however 
dishonesj'Such conduct might ap- 
pear, itfvould only amount to a 
breach 6f civil contract, for which 
no indictmerr could be maintained. 
—But if there were no such sale, 
anjg their original intention was to 
steal, which, as the evidence stands 
on the information, there is great 
re^on to believe, that the means 
winch they adopted can be viewed 
by the law in no other light, than 
that of an artful contrivance to 
effect their purpose, and iq that 
case certainly you ought to find 
the bill, and send them to their 
trial. 

<r On the * general rules which 
the law requires a grand juror to 
observe, it cannot be. necessary for 
me, gentlemen, to dwell 5 on a 
former occasion I stated them, and 


gentlemen, upon which I think it 
W all necessary to observe. It is 
that of some persons who are ac- 
cused of felony, in consequence of 
their having artfully contrived to 
obtain possession of some valuable 
I *aris. under the false pretence, as 
It is alleged, of carrying them for 
into the interior apartments of 
f wealthy natives house, to the 
lemales pf whose faonly|they said 
'fpey were related, and tnen sud- 
denly disappearing by some private 
passage, and carrying off tfye pro- 
party along with them — To gup. 
port the charge of felony, the law 
|i equires it to appear, that the real 
of tbe accused was to 
^1 the pparia, pnd lb#t such was 
i^lrj^ention at theaime of their 
jmmw possess^of Afna, from 
mt fynds they 

^m .anjd by wbpm |he#prisocers 
# f ere accompanied, to the house ia 

Sfe £ 

gf#s§ .fiaa mk actual*/ 0010 to tat 


several of the reasons on which 
they were founded, very much at 
large $ and most of you have fre- 
quently heard them from other 
judges of the court, 5 n the course 
of your attendance tb discharge 
the duties of grand jurors at this 
presidency, where those duties, 
to my own knowledge, have been, 
for many years, very honourably 
fulfilled. You will recollect, that 
though you need not be unani- 
mcJUs, yet you will not be war- 
ranted in finding any indictment or 
presentment ip be true, unless 
twelve at least of your number shall 
concur in opinidn for that purpose j 
and you also will recollect, that 
you are bound to keep your ow$ 
secrets and the secret^ of ' the 
crown. — You would betray jjrpbr 
own, If jou were io divulge * thh 
votes, or conduct of each otfier^ 0$ 
thp different bilk 01; presentments 

would, betray the aecrdts rf the 
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erown, if you were to disclose thp which this government immediately 
evidence in support of any criminal presides. \ ; 

charge, without the pre^ipuscon- if, gentlemen, fin the course of 
sent of the crown, or saS^ption of your proceedings any doubt or dif* 
the court.— The only reason for ficuhy should occur toy on, in point 
prohibiting the disclosure* of such of law, it will be your duty to apply 
evidence is, to prevent its being for information to the court# and I 
counteracted by perjury, or subor- need not add, that you will receive 
nation of perjury, pu the par* of every assistance that the court with 
persons to be tried j and therefore proprjpty can give.” 
it is, that the crown may wave its The first trial that came on, wad 
privilege, and that the court may thpt of captain William Sheppard, 
authorize the disclosure, where the iduicted for die murder of captain 
purposes of justice may thereby be Phillips. 

obtained. Such for inst^pce, as The prisoner was brought to the 
conviction of a perjured witness, bar, and after hearing the induct- 
or the contradiction of one, whom meat read, he pleaded mot ©ciLtT. 
any of you might happen to hear A jury was then imnannelled ; and 
giving evidence before the court, the witnesses on the part of the 
different from that Which he had crown were examined . by the 
previously given before your- court. 

selves . Choytun, tagger, deposed,— that 

<( You are empowered, gentle- one day in the month of October 
men, by law, to present any of- last, about six in the evening, he 
fence coming within your own was ordered by his master, captain 
knowledge or observation, although Phillips, to bring him his red jacket^ 
no bill of indictment at the suit of and to attend him with a lantern, 
the king may have been previously It was then dusk. Captain Phillips 
laid before you, with respect to it. mounted his hone, and attended 
But whether you exercise , that, by the witness with the lantern# 
power, or confine yourselves, to the. proceeded out of the Fort, through 
consideration of indictments only, the hospital gate,and rode toward* 
Still you will remember, that you the plain. A bearer in the service of 
are not to exceed the jurisdiction of Mr. Smelt likewise accompanied 
the court. Its jurisdiction, inde- them. His master atleogth halted 
pendent of that whichdt is empgw- under a tree, the largestjn front w f 
ered to exercise over offences com- the hospital, and ordered the w&- 
tnitted at sea, in all Quarters of the ness to go to another tree at a sheet 
globe, extends not only to offences distance, where he should find a 
committed by any description of gentleman, to whom he should 
parsons in Calcutta, but also to such deliver captain Phillips's coi^i*, 
offeoces as may have been com- mentf, and say that he was cons* 
nfitted by any, British subject, or He accordingly went to\he tree, end 
by any person or persons directly, found a gentleman, attended bf m 
or even indirectly employed, at the Portuguese servant' and some 
time of committing them, in the bekrers. The gentlenaii asked 
service of a British subject, or of him who he was; and on his fe» 
the Past India company; in any of plying that he was captain Phillips's 
the territories or possessions, over hearer, the geottetxu^ his 
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horse, atfd accompanied by his 
spfyants, atlendeckhim to the spot 
whete His master was waiting. Some 
ctonversatidb then passed in En- 
glish, which witness did Hot under- 
stand. The strange gentleman 
dismounted, and after measuring 
twelve 'pace* along the ground, 
called to his servant in the Hin- 
drance for his pistols, which* the 
savant accordingly gave him. 
Captain Phi 11 ips's pistols had beeq 
carried by Mr. Smelt’s bearer, from 
whom captain Phillips had taken 
ofie of them, while on his way 
across the plain. This pistol ca]>- 
taid Phillips already held in his 
hand. By his master’s order, the 
witness then placed the lantern 
ojh ; the ground, precisely in the 
middle space between the two* 
combatants. Somt conversation 
then took place in English which 
be did not understand, and his 
master immediately desired him to 
get away. He accordingly turned 
about, and was in the act of mak- 
ing off, when, in the same instant, 
he was' stopped by the report of 
the pistols. From the loudness of 
thfc sound he believed that two had 
been fired, though, the report was 
so simultaneous* that be could not 
distinguish them from each other. 
Be immediately turned refund and 
stow Ws stretched on the 

gbodtid/ The other gentleman 
cmite up, and having felt captain 
Phillips's pulse, directed his people 
to place him in thdpalankeen. He 
then mounted his horse, and pro- 
ceeded towardsthe Fort, followed by 
the palankeen and attendants. He 
first went fo his oWn quarters, 
which he entered, dud then return- 
ing Immediately directed the bearers 
to carry the palankecwto Dr. Orr’s. 
The gentleman, Ifowever, did not 
accompany them to Dr. Orr’s, nor 
Wfaf'&e afterwards seen by the wit- 


ness. In the course of these tran- 
sactions the witness had no distinct 
view of strange gentleman’s 
face, norlshould he now be able 
to recognize him if he saw him. 
The witness Attended the palan- 
keen to Dr. Orr’s, who was not 
at home. They then proceeded 
to c f aptain Phillips’s own quarters, 
and set down the palankeen in the 
bottleconah. Presently the sirdar 
bearfsr came, and opening the door 
of the palankeen, found his master 
lying dead. The witness also 
looked into the palankeen and saw 
him dead. Upon this the sirdar 
bearer went to inform captain 
Phillips’s friend, Mr. Smelt, who 
happened to be dining in the Fort. 
Mr.Smelt presently arrived, accom- 
panied by several other gentlemen. 
They looked at the body, and per- 
ceiving it to be perfectly lifeless, 
ordered the servants to carry it up 
stairs and lay it on the bed, which 
they accordingly did. 

In answer to a question from 
hfcr. Strettel, counsel for the pri- 
soner, the witness said that he did 
not know whether the strange 
gentleman, after tbeir return to 
the Fort, went to call Dr. Cheese 
or not. In answer to a question 
from the bench he said, that he 
saw a wound in captain PbiHips’s 
forehead, and the Wood streaming 
down bis breast, white he was* 
lying in the palankeen ,* though, 

, in consequence of the hurry and 
confusion, occasioned by the acci- 
dent, he had perceived neither, 
when he first went up to captain' 
Phillips on the ground. 

The next witness called, was 
Peter De Cruz-, a Portuguese, ste- 
ward to lieutenant-colonel Hard- 
wicke. This witness deposed, that? 
be had known captain Sheppard, 
the prisoner; for a considerable 
time, having seen him occasionally 

at 
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at his mastef*Tiotise. # About a 
quai ter past five o'clock, bn a 
Saturday evening, in th<* month of 
October last, (the particular day of 
the month/ he dould- not specify) 
be received an orffcer from his 
In as ten In ‘go to captain Sheppard, 
whovhad some business for him. 
He went accoidingly, and was 
desired by captain Sheppard to 
jattendhim; .Captain Sheppard then 
loaded his pistols in the presence 
of the witness, and directed' the 
witness to put them into his palan- 
keen, and likewise to get jnto th$ 
palakeen himself, Captain Shep- 
pard tl>en mounted Ins horse, and 
•the witness followed him in the 
palankeen. It was now about sit 
in the evening ; the # nrght bad set 
in, and they had no lights with 
them. They proceeded out through 
St. George’s gate, to a blighted 
tree nea i the hospital. There cap* 
tain Sheppard dismounted, and 
ordered his syce to look undeT the 
tree and see if theiowasany per- 
son there. The syce did so but 
could find no one 5 captain Shep- 
pard then said to the witness, “ I 
am going to light with a gentleman*. 
You must observe ,and recollect 
what we both say." This was thfe 
first intimation of hi# purpose which 
captain Sheppard had given to the 
witness. In a few minutes after 
,« lantern was seen coming across 
the ground. The jposalcbee who 
carried it came up and said : to 
captain Sheppard, that liis master 
wanted him ; captain Sheppard and 
his attendants then wput, as related 
by Choytun, towards a green tree, 
close to Kidderpore road, where 
,the witness saw a gentleman, whom 
be did not then know, but whom 
be afterward^ learnt from the ser- 
{ o have been captain Phillips. 
On going up to hint, the gentleman 
acco$tbd*captaiu Sheppard,; saying, 


“ Is your tfrferid VyhonTyoii 
brought withy you i* mearitog* W 
witness * tmderstcl>d, , the witness 
himself. To thiscaptai» Sheppard 
rejoined , <4 none of jkuif insolence; 
Sir, upon the ground.” The other 
servants were then ordered to go 
away, but the witness remained# 
Captain Sheppard measured ten 
paces, (not twelve as stated by 
Cboytun.) Captain Phillips I'iIemm 
wise paced over the ground .and, on 
hfw returning to his station, saldf 
“It will do very well.” Captain 
Phillips then asked the witness; 

“ When the moon woul&rise V* to 
which he replied, “ about eight 
o’clock.” * Captain Phillips tlieu 
said, 44 moonlight or darkness it is 
all the same to me." Upon thitt 
captain Sheppard observed, " we 
shall be, able Jp see each others 
faces by the light of the lantetn/* 
To which he received for answer^ 

I* It will do very well.” The wiM 
ness was then standing between 
the parties, with the lantern 'id 
his hand. Captain Phillips asked 
his antagonist what was to he the 
sign?! ; and captain Sheppard pro- 
posed, that it should be * given by 
lowering the lantern. Tbewit^ 
ness accoidingly stood by, with the 
lantern raised in his hands. ’ Hd 
saw both pistols presented 5 and; 
as soon as the parties tokHrim 
weie ready, dropped it m 
directed. They fired precisely tdi 
geiherj aud it the same moment 
captain Phillips fell. The witnesl 
went up and saw that the bullet 
had entered his forehead. Captain 
Shvppand likewise cante up 0n4 
said, 44 are yefu hurt ?”*but captaiju 
Phillips neither sipoke normove<i„ 
Th% bod jTwas then put intotbt 
palankeerf, and conveyed .itowdrds 
the Fort ' The witnHs quitted it 
.at t he art i Mery barrack s, and went 

home to colonel Hardwicke’#*, 

** 
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' Mi?. Strettel theft asked the wit- 
ness, whether the words used by 
cap^aie Phillips J 1 when he asked 
captain Sheppard, if he had brought 
• his friend with him, were spoken 
in a taunting and insulting manner. 
to this the witness replied in the 
affirmative. 

The next evidence adduced was 
Arthur Smelt, esq. of the honour- 
bie company's civil service. 

This witness stated, that he l\ad 
been intimately acquainted with 
captain Phillips; that their acquaint- 
ance commenced about six months 
ago, and, that he knows of the 
difference which subsisted between 
captain Phillips and the prisoner at 
the bar. Being asked by the court 
whether he had ever interfered in 
the quarrel, he said, he bad inter- 
fered a little, at captain Phillips's 
request. He waited on captain 
Sheppard, on the morning of the 
day, on which the duel was fought; 
but did not recollect particularly 
the conversation which passed. 
Captain Sheppard appeared to 
him so much enraged, and so muck 
bent on meeting captain Phillips, 
that he thought it to be useless to 
mgke any attempt at reconciliation. 
Oft being asked by the dburt whe- 
ther he had any reason to suppose 
that the wish for a meeting was 
ftautual on the part of captain 
Phillips, the witness said, that he 
4M not know. 

Question by Sir Henry Russel. 
** In the course of your conversa- 
tion with captain Sheppard* did 
you learn any particulars, regard - 
f mg the Origin or nature of the 

Witness. “ I think some par- 
Itaalarf were mentioned." 

Sir ffenry Russel. * State to 
fee jury what passed between you.** 

Witness. “ I noticed to captain 

9fcap|nud tome es y res sio ns# effect- 


ing captain Phillips’s character, 
which captain Sheppard had uttered 
atgeneraLBaillie's table j to which 
captain jjbeppard replied, that he 
did not recollect having used any 
such expressions ” 

Sir Henry Russel. , u ft is of 
the utmost consequence that the 
juif Should know the whole of the 
conversation which passed between 
you and captain Sheppard. You 
went to captain Sheppard, did you 
ftot ? with the intention of endea- 
vouring to effect a reconciliation. 
[The witness signified his assent.] 
It was a highly laudable purpose 
on your part. You have not yet 
stated, however, what proposals 
you conveyed to captain Sheppard, 
nor how you commenced your 
conversation with him on the sub- 
ject of the quarrel.** 

Witness. “ I told him that I 
waited on him, by captain Phillips's 
request, to say that, as captain 
Sheppard had sent him a challenge, 
he was ready to meet him. To 
this captain Sheppard replied, that 
he had not been able to procure* a 
second ; he had asked several of 
his friends to go out with him, but 
they had refused. I advised him 
by no means to go out without 
one." 

On further interrogation by the 
court the witness said, that the only 
part of the conversation which hft 
recollected, was that above noticed, 
touching the expressions used by 
captain Sheppard at general Baiilies 
table, which the witness stated to 
captain Sheppard to have been 
highly detrimental to captain Phil- 
lips's character. The expressions 
were to this effect ** that captain 
Piaiilips*# conduct in separating from 
his wife had been infapious. , >— The 
witness thinks that , nothing further 
passed m the occasion. 

Sir Henry Russel. ** This la 
molly 
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really very incomprqjiensible.— 
You are deputed by captain Phillips 
to wait upon captain Sheppard, in 
consequence ot a challenge which 
captain Phillips had received from 
him. — You go to cajftain Sheppard, 

' for the purpose ot endeavouring to 
effect a reconciliation. And that 
instead of entering on the sub/ect 
which had given occasion to cap- 
tain Sbeppaid’s challenge, your con- 
versation is exclusively confined to 
certain expressions used by captain 
.Sheppard, which were calculated 
to provoke a challenge frpm cap- 
tain Phillips. Can you recollect 
nothing that Jed to the mention of 
these expressions ? some other con- 
versation must certainly have pas- 
sed in the tirsi instauCe.” 

Witness. “ 1 have no recollec- 
tion of any thing further.’* 

Sir Henry Russel. “ Did no 
conversation pass between you re- 
specting the cause of captain Shep- 
pard's challenge ? 

Witness. “I do not recollect any." 

Sir Henry Russel. “ You went 
to captain Sheppard with the view 
of endeavouring to make up the 
quarrel. Did you make any at- 
tempt to that effect ?” 

Witness. “ Captain Sheppard 
appeared so much enraged, that I 
thought it would be to no purpose.” 

Sir Henry Russel. “ Thi^ is 
all very unintelligible to t lie Court. 
From the whole evidence which 
we have heard hitherto, it would 
seem, that the provocation had 
been given by captain Sheppard. 
Yet captain Sheppard is the party 
who sends the challenge : and cap- 
tain Sheppard appeared to you to 
be so much irritated, that you con- 
sidered all attempts nt reconciliation. 
hopeless. From what did you infer, 
that captain Sheppard was in this 
state of irritation) Was it, from 
his gestures or from bis words? 

Yol. JO. fl 


Did he say nothing, that could lead 
to guess the causeof it ?” 

Witness. “ Captain Sheppard 
spoke of some aspersitms which 
several gentlemen had circulated 
against his character, ahd which ho 
••■aid, he wa9 determined to wipe 
off” 

Sir Henry RusseT, Whaf waa 
the nature of these aspersions ? Did 
you understand that they affected 
hif moral character, or his honour, 
—his character as a soldier ?” 

Witness. “ 1 understood therm 
to regard his honour.” 

The Court was proceeding with 
the interrogatories, when the wit- 
ness was taken suddenly ill, and 
obliged to retire from the box. Ho 
returned however after a few mi- 
nutes, and the examination was re- 
newed. 

On being asked, whether he had 
any reason to suppose, that the as- 
persions on captain Sheppard’s cha- 
racter, above alluded to, had origi- 
nated with, or had been circulated 
by captain Phillips, the Witness 
replied, that he did not know. He 
believed however, that they had 
come to the ears of captain Phillips, 
he thought he had heard them 
mentioned in captain Phillips’s pre- 
sence, — but could not say whether 
captain Phillips believed them. He 
was not acquainted with the cause 
of the quarrel, nor witfi the par- 
ticulars of the aspersions thrown 
on captain Sheppard ; neither bad 
he seen the corri&pondence, which 
had passed between the parties. 

Sir Henry Russel. “ Did you 
mention to captain Philltys.on youc . 
return, that Captain Sheppard dis* 
avowed any recollection of hav- 
ing used the expressions, at gene- 
Bail lie’s table, which had been im- 
puted to him t” 

Witness. “ 1 did.” 

Sir IF nr ; Russel. *-* Did captain 
Phillips 
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Phillips then desire you to go back 
tq captain Sheppard, or did he take 
any other steps ’in consequence of 
that information ? 

Witness. “ He did not desire 
me to go back, nor did he take any 
other steps that I know of.” 

The witness was then examined 
by the counsel for the prisoner. 

Mr. Strettel. “ Do yoq recol- 
lect having ever heard captain Phil- 
lips speak tightly of captain Shep- 
pard ?” 

Witness. t( I think I have.” 

Mr. St ret tel. “ Can you state 
what he said r” 

Witness. “ I cannot remember 
particular ly . I have sometimes heard 
him mention captain Shcppaid, and 
he certainly did not talk of him with 
much respect.” 

Sir Henry Russel. (t This is not 
the question. You have *ju*t now 
deposed, that you have heard cap- 
tain Phillips speak tightly of captain 
Sheppard. You can be at no loss 
to understand, what such a phrase 
implies ; — more especially when 
the Subject is a military one. 
Court wished to know, what captain 
Phillips said or insinuated, when lie 
spoke lightly of captain Sheppard?” 

Witness. “ I think" K was in 
allusion to some aiFair at Cawnpore, 
in which captain Sheppard had 
allowed himself to be insulted with- 
out reselking it.” 

Mr. Strettel. “ Have you fre- 
quently heard captain Phillips talk 
in this slightingcnanner of captain 
. Sheppard ?” 

Witness. “No — not frequently.” 

Mr. Sfrrettel then produc ed in 
court twor notes, (*otie of them a 
challenge,) addressed by captain 
Phillips to captain Sheppard* and 
handed them over to th* witness. 

Mr. Strettel, . “ You are ac- 

quainted,, I presume, with captain 

Phillips’s hand-writing 2 Do th^se 


notes appear to you to have bce» 
written by him V* 

Witness. “ I think they are his 
hand-waiting.” 

Mr. Strettel. “ Now that you 
have perused these notes, Sir, do 
you still retain youriormer opinion, 
that no provocation had ever been 
geven by captain Phillips to captain 
Sheppard ?” 

Witness. “ I believe the pro- 
bation was given by captain 
Sheppard.” 

Mr. Strettel. “ Did you never 
hear ^ny thing of this challenge 
having been sent by captain Phillip* 
to captain Sheppard ?” 

• Witness. “ I recollect, on the 
morning of the day on which the 
duel wt.s toitght, that captain Phil- 
lips said to me, in allusion to the 
challenge, which he had received, 
that he w as just about to have sa\ ed 
captain Sheppard the trouble, by 
sen’ll ing a challenge to him.” 

Mr. Strettel. <f Had captain 
Sheppard received the challenge, 

* just at the moment you speak ol r” 

Witness.— “ No j perhaps it 
might have been the night before.’* 

Here the evidence for theerowii 
closed. And the prisoner being 
ca led upon for his defence, Mi . 
Strettel, by permission of the 
court, read aloud the following 
paper : 

“ If yonr lordship please, and the 
gentlemen. of thaJury j 

• “ The very peculiar Situation in 
which I was placed, u ? as such, as to 
render it impossible for tne to act 
otherwise than I did ; and much as 
I regret the consequences which 
followed, I could not, consistently 
with the character of an English 
officer, tamely submit to the impu- 
tation, that, afte r having slandered 
the reputation (if another, I* re- 
fused that satisfaction, which cap* 
taiu Phillips exacted. 


“ Cap til ip 
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il Captain rtiillips*s letters have 
been produced, and I stall make no 
oilier comment on them than to re- 
mark, that those letter) could not 
fail to lmrt the feedings of tile most 
moderate man ; thefwerfc tollovved 
up by other acts, irritating in the 
highest degree, and ultimately end- 
ed in the innominate manner, 
wh ; . h i •> in evidence before the court. 

•• Gentlemen, 1 do solemnly pro- 
tect, that I never harboured arty of 
that malice or revenge, which 
makes the lives of our fellow crca- 
tuie» an object of inditf-ieuce 
to us, against any human being, — 
much h ss, against captain l’ln 'dips, 
with whom 1 was not much a«- 
qmiiiicd, and had no cause for 
harieil. ---Had I submitted to the 
disgiace ot being insulted with im- 
puuttv, I must have yielded to the 
resolution of pal ting with cvoiy 
thing that rendeis life not only 
condut table, buttoieiahle ; I should 
leave lost the respect of every olheer 
in the army, and have incurred the 
deiision and contempt of those?, 
with whom I am not acquainted, 
together with the indignation and 
scorn of those with whom I had 
lived on terms of intimacy and 
friendship ; 1 should have 'been 
considered a leproach to m\ pudes- 
sion/and a disgrace to my family. 

fi Reposing the utmost confi- 
dence in the wisdom of the court, 
and the justice and feeling of the 
jury, 1 shall leave my case in your 
hands, convinced, that it will re- 
ceive eveiy possible favourable con- 
struction, which, in justice, may 
be due to it : at the same time, I 
soleiflnly protest, that nothing but 
the irritation excited by such un- 
worthy conduct of the^unfortunate 
c^ceased could have induced me to 
meet him in the manner, which 
has unhappily produced the present 
Rial.” 
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Mr. Strettell then said, that he 
should rest his client's defence on 
flit" notes already produced, one ot 
which was a cfialleng# from cap- 
tain Phillips, and the other a i ote 
of a very iiritafmg description, 
which had evi *ently been written 
subsequent to the inteiview he- 
ween Mr. Smelt and captain vShep- 
panlj as it contained an illusion to 
what captain Sneppard had said on 
tlje subject of the expressions which 
he w&* charged with having used 
at gone; a) Baihic’s table, and de- 
clin'd captain Phillip s coivmued 1 
bJief in the truth ot that -charge. 
The only witness whom he flu night 
it necessary to call, w is general 
Raiilii*, who would giv^ testimony 
to the cJiaiacter of the Prisoner. 
r J he notes were then read aloud 


to the court ; and Mr E*ven BaiilL •, 
was called in and sworn. He 
stated, ill it he had known captain 
Sheppard for four years pasr, during 
three of w hit'll he had been his aid- 
de'Camp; that he had every reason to 
approve his character and conduct 
dn ting that pciiod; and that htt 
considered his disposition to bo 
perfectly mild and inollensive. 

The evidence being thus closed, 
sir Honfy Russel addressed the 
Jury, nearly to ihe following effect: 

“ Gentlemen of the jury, 

“ Tlie case before you is a case 
of dud ; of an unlawful meeting 
between two gentlemen, for the 
decision of a personal quarrel, ter- 
minating fatal 1/ to one of the 
parties. Hie crime of killing in 
duel is declared by the law to be 
Murder. It possesses'all the re- 
quisites which, in tht?eye of the 
lawq are necessary to constitute 
nm?dcr ; inasmuch as it is quite 
distinct f*>m any sudden impulse 
of passions as it presupposes some- 
th mg of deliberate arrangement, 
and iu its very nature, a preme- 
ditated 
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ditated act. At the same .time, 
in compassion to human infirmity, 
courts of law and^'juries have been 
in the habit of making great allow- 
ances for the circumstances, in 
• which a person called upon to fight 
a duel may have been placed. 
When a fellow creature is put to 
death, from motives of deliberate 
malice, the law pronounce^ the 
crime to be murder; when the same 
act is committed, under the imme- 
diate influence of violent passion, it 
is merely accounted manslaughter. 
—Now, in the case before you, it 
will be for you to consider, whether 
the present circumstances of society, 
as applied to a gentleman and a 
soldier, do not take away the parti- 
cular character of malice from the 
crime. A man is placed in a situa- 
tion, where, if he does not go out 
to fight a duel, he has no prospect 
before him in life, but that of con- 
tempt and ignominy. Surely, the 
feelings -which aie inseparable from 
such a situation, may be supposed 
to deprive a man of self-possession 
and self-command, as well as a 
violent gust of passion. And, I 
see no reason why the law should 
deny, nor do I believe that the law 
does deny, the same indulgence to 
those feelings, that it yields to a 
brutal impulse, which it is the 
chief object of all human and divine 
institutions to controul. In declar- 
ing this opinion, 1 believe, I go 
further than most judges have done. 
But I have not foftned it without 
mature deliberation. And I think 
it places the question of law, in 
cases of dud, upon more stable and 
"more tenabki grounds, than the 
shifts and artifices which have been 
■o generally resorted to. Where it 
dearly appears in evidence, that 
two persons armed with weapons, 
have gone out together, — have 
fought, and that one of them has 


fallen, nothing more surely can be 
wanting lo make out the facts of 
the case, qnd it is vain to struggle 
against thim, or to seek to prevent 
them.” 

Sir Henry tfien went on to sum 
up the evidence. In reciting the 
circumstances brought to light, by 
thedrst two witnesses, he remark- 
ed, that both parties, when on th© 
ground, appeared to have been 
equally eager and determined ; and 
that, after the fatal event, the con- 
duct of captain Sheppard in remain- 
ing by th^e body of his opponent, ac- 
companying it to the fort, and 
directing the servants to carry it to 
Dr. Orr’s, was exactly what it 
ought 40 ha\e been. Sir Henry 
then particui ai*ly dwelt on the in- 
sulting conduct of captain Phillips 
on the ground, in asking captain 
Sheppard, whether a black man, 
who accompanied him, was his 
friend 1 , and on the irritation which 
such a question was likely to pro- 
duce. As to the fact of the duel 0( 
Sir Henry then observed, the evi- 
dence was quite conclusive. The 
next point to be considered, was the 
quarrel, which had led to it. Upon 
this head the jury had the evidence 
of Mr. Smelt, which was so incohe- 
rent and unintelligible, that he was 
entirely at a loss bow to sum it up. 
From the whole, however, it might 
be collected, that aspersions against 
captain Sheppard’s character had 
gone abroad ; and after much ques- 
tioning, it had at length been diiect- 
ly admitted by the witness, that 
captain Phillips had spoken lightly 
of captain Sheppard, in allusion to 
circumstances in which his reputa- 
tion as a man of honour and cou- 
rage was particularly implicated. 
Aspersions upon such points were 
of all others the most dangerous,— 
and more particularly so, when 
applied to a soldier, in so strong a 
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light was Sir Henry disposed to 
regard their tendency, -that he was 
almost ready to go along with the 
whole substance of cap’^in Shep- 
pard’s defence, and to allow, that if 
he had tamely submitted^ to them, 
he could never afterwards have 
held up his head in society. That 
the aspersions were peculiarly gal- 
ling and contumelious, might’ be 
inferred from the agitation, which 
Mr. Smelt describes them to have 
excited in captain Sheppard, a? the 
time of theirinterview. — The learn- 
ed judge then proceeded to remark 
on the second letter produced in 
court, which captain Phillips had 
written after the conversation be- 
tween Mr. Smelt and captain Shep- 
pard. He forbore to comment fur- 
ther on Mr. Smelt’s evidence — as 
being a task equally useless to the 
Jury and unpleasant to himself. 
But he conceivtd they would be 
amply warranted, from a \qevv of 
the whole, in regarding the crime 
of captain Sheppard as the same 
with that of a man who inflicted 
death on another, under the influ- 
ence of violent passion : and he 
was fully satisfied, that the indul- 
gence granted by the law, was ap- 
plicable to the one as much as to the 
other.— He was moreover disposed 
to give very considerable weight, 
in the determination of the case, to 
the testimony of Sir Ewen Ba'iilie, 
who spoke positively to the mild- 
ness of the prisoner’s disposition, 
and who seeing that the prisoner 
had so long held a situation in his 
family, must have spoken from the 
most thorough knowledge of his 
character. — Sir Henry then con- 
cluded by saying, that all these 
mitigating circumstances appeared 
to him to reduce the crime to 
manslaughter ; but further than 
that, he feared, the jury would not 
find themselves entitled to go. 
After a few minutes deliberation. 


the jury accordingly returned a 
verdict of manslaughter. 

The prisoner withdrew, and 
shortly afterwards, to the astonish- 
ment of the court, one oT the jurors 
rose, and said, that he dissented 
from the verdict, being of opinion 
that the prisoner ought to have 
been acquitted. He and two 
others of the jury further declared, 
that* hey had not been called upon 
to ffive their voices, previous to the 
return of the verdict. After some 
consideration, the prisoner was re- 
manded to the bar, and the judges 
delivered their opinions separately. 
It was unanimously decided, “ that 
a verdict once recorded, could not 
be touched by any subsequent de- 
claration of a juror.” 

Dec. 17. — At a meeting of the 
proprieters of the Bank of Bengal, 
held on Thursday last at the Bank, 
the following gentlemen were 
elected directors. 

A. Colvin, e«,q. 

J. Palmer, esq. 

J. Alexander, esq. 

George Tyler, esq. 

J. W. Fulton, esq. 

Rajah Sookmoy Roy. 

Dec. 27. — The hon. Mr. Elpbin- 
stone and his suite are arrived within 
the dominions of Sultan ul Moolk, 
King of Cabul. Letters were re- 
ceived in town on Saturday from 
his camp 1 , dated on the 30 th ultimo, 
from near Bhawelpot*e,4>n the left 
bank of the river Garrah. They 
had crossed the desert of Beyka- 
neer, in a marcl^ of eleven days, — 
during which time the escort had 
undergone considerable fatigue and 
privation. They had suffered more 
especially from the ^egreity and 
badness of the water, which are 
said to have proved fatal to a consi- 
derable number of the camp fol- 
lowers. They had experienced a 
most honourable and hospitable re* 
reception from the Raiah of Bliaw- 
eipore, ^tributary of Cabul. 
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MADRAS , 

Occurrences jor J u n f.,, 1 807* 


June 4.— His Majesty’s birth- 
day was celebrated with the usual 
honours. Jn the evening, a ball 
and supper was given to the sou le- 
nient by the light honourable lady 
William Bentinck. ^ 

June io. —The unmanly and cow- 
rdlyaet of winch M.Moienuand other 
officers of the French national fri- 
gate, Piedmontese, xveic gmitv, in 
having slabbed captain Larkins, 
and one or two of his officers, as 
the} weie quitting the Waricn Has- 
tings, after a spirited and gallant 
resistance against a »i»pei ioL force, 
has been officially noticed in terms 
of merited repmbalton. An in- 
stance, though not of equal atro- 
city, yet of a description \vh cli 
carnot fail to cieate the strongest 
sentinuntsof abhorrence at a con- 
duct so cruel and unjustifiable, has 
recently come to our notice, and 
which we think it a duty to publish 
to the woi Id j and which we shall 
consider it equally our uiity to con- 
tradict, should the fact have been 
untruly stated. The Ti avers and 
JLushmgton arrived at Bonfcbay, have 
brought torn the Cape a number 
of our lasears, (native seamen) who 
were taken in the Biunswick, and 
whom aunniai Linois had sold as 
slaves at the Cape ! ! 

June 20 — Anchored in the roads 
his M.ijesjy's tiigate Modest e* ho- 
nourable captain Elliott, from Eng- 
land, 14th February*, and the Cape 
18th May. On this ship arrived 
the light honourable lord Minto, 
governor-general of India, and his 
start’, consisting of 'Mr. Moir, pri- 
vate secretary) captain Taylor, and 


captain , aids - tie - camp 

— and doctor Buchanan, his loid- - 
ship’s physician. Early in the 
morning of the 21st, )m> louLhip 
and suite landed, under a salute due 
to his rank, at the sea-gate ot the 
fort, and walked through a street, 
formed by the Hoops in gat risen, 
attended by the right honourable 
the governor, comm aider in chief, 
members of conned, and start' of 
tfie gjirtsou, to the Wall.. yah gate, 
whence he, ^ud his attendants, 
proceeded in the carnages of ihe 
governor; commander in chief, 
and council, to the g M \ernm< nt- 
house. On the 2:»d, loul Mmto 
pad.a visit to his highness die 
nabob, which was returned on the 
2/>th, on which day the governor- 
general held a levee at the banquet- 
ing room, which was attended by 
all the gentlemen of the settle- 
ment 

June 30. — The Bombay and China 
ships, in passing through the Mo- 
sambique, had a very fine oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the situation 
of the island of Juan dc Novo ; 
ther Scaleby Castle passed round it* 
within a very small distance fiom 
the shore. Its lat. and long, by a 
mean of observations are J0° 5' 
N. 4.>° 2‘ East. 

Extract of a letter from captain 
George Bell , commanding his 
Majesty's sloop Vidor, to rear- 
admiral Sir Edward Pel/ew , hart . 
commander in chief of his Ma- 
jesty s squadron in the East Indies, 
dated Port Corn wallis, Prince of 
JVaks's Island , 22 d May , 1807. 
“ Your excellency has, undoubt- 
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edfv, erenow, received one of my 
letters respecting the jcapture of 
four brigs out of Batavia roads. 

<f Oil* Cheribon, (a little to the 
eastward of Batavia) on the 15th 
of April, we chased and brought 
too three prows unA?r Dutch co- 
lours, at 5 P. M. on its falling 
calm, anchored, out boats, and 
sent them armed to bring the Prc*vs • 
alongside, two were brought to the 
larboard side, the other hung on 
the quarter, got the prisoners but 
of the two alongside, (amounting 
10 near 120) and placed a strung 
guard over them, under the direc- 
tion of lieutenant Wernvss, as I 
intended sending them away after* 
overhauling their cargoes. • 

“ Lieutenant Parsons had been on 
board the Prow on thV quarter, but 
returned with his people, on lind- 
ing it impracticable to get the crew 
from below, l instantly ordered 
her n> be hauled clo^e up under the 
quarter, bred a carronndcf into 
her and mtisquctry, which they 
returned by throwing spears, and 
firing pistols, &e. got a gun out of 
the stern ports and fired into her, 
the sparks of which most un- 
tuirately reached some powder 
(winch must have been carelessly 
handed out of .some of the Plows) 
abaft, and blew the after- part of 
the ship up : at this ala? tiling mo- 
|menr the guard over the piisoqprs 
dropt their arms, and ran to extin- 
guish the fire. 


t( The prisoners instantly seized 
their arms and picked up several 
spears and knives which had been 
thrown on board, and attacked 
the ship ; by this time ^8 P. M.) 
the fire, most providentially, by 
great exertion of officers and men, 
was got under. Prows cut adrift, 
and the attention of all hands 
directed to the defence of the 
ship , j which was admirably per- 
formed, for, in little more than 
half an hour, eighty of them lay 
dead, in a most mangled state, the 
jest driven overboard j but sorry 
am 1 to add, not without a severe 
loss on our side, including those 
blown overboard, and tho^e who 
have since died of their wounds, a 
list of which I herewith enclose 
for your excellency’s satisfaction ; 
amongst the killed is lieutenant 
Blaxton, who had a spear through 
him, accompanying me in the 
waste 3 l>e died most gallantly.” 

A list of the killed and wounded on 
\ 5 th of April, 180 7. 
Killed .— Lieutenant H. Blaxton, 
and five seamen. 

Hounded. — Captain G. Bell, 
Thomas Coultherd, gunner ; 1 

sorjeant of marines, 1 private do. 
11 seamen. 

Serjeatft of marines and 8 sea- 
men since dead of their wounds. 
iA true extract, 

Edw. Hawke Locker, 

Sec. to hi* excellency. 


Occurrences for July. 


July 10.— On Friday morning, 
at sun-rise, the troops in garrison, 
consisting of his Majesty’s (yirli 
regiment 2d battalion, 8th N. I. 
1st battalion, 20th N. 1. and 2d 
battalion 2 5th, the governor’s body- 


guard, and the horse artillery, were 
reviewed on the island in pre- 
sence of the rigJit honourable lord 
Minto, gbvernor-general, the right 
honourable lord W. ILntinck, and 
bis staff, his excellency the com- 
mand'd 
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mander in chief, and his staff, 
generals Campbell, Sir W. Clarke, 
pnd Pater, and a numerous retinue 
of other officers ' The troops were 
fcoramand&i by major-general Ful- 
ler, and performed the various evo- 
lutions of the field to the entire 
satisfaction of the governor-gene- 
ial, as expressed in an order trans- 
mitted by him to major-general 
Fuller, after the review. 

General order by Lord Min to, aft^r 
the review qf the 10th inslant. 

“ Lord Minto cannot refuse 
himself the gratification of express- 
ing to major-general Fuller, the 
great satisfaction he experienced, 
in observing the excellent order and 
appearance of the troops which he 


had the honour of seeing yesterday 
under his gble command. The 
promptitude and correctness with 
which every part of the manoeu- 
vres were performed by every 
corps assembled on iha* occasion, 
while it does Cionour to the skill 
and discipline of the soldiers, can- 
not bur reflect the highest credit on 
theiv officers of every rank. 

“ In presenting very sincerely to 
major-general Fuller this testimony 
of His esteem for the troops, lord 
Minto taketfthc liberty of request- 
ing that his sentiments may be con- 
veyed to, the several corps, in the 
manner which the major-general 
judges most proper. 

*' Government Gaidens, 

11th July, 1&07.” 


Occurrences for August. 


Aug. 1st. — In the neighbour- 
hood of Vitzagapatam, and to the 
jiorthw’ard of that place, consider- 
able rain has fallen. — Private letters 
ipention that tire country is com- 
pletely under water from four days 
ippcessive rain. 

The differences between the 
British supercargoes and the govern- 
ment of Canton, are in a friendly 
ppurse of adjustment. The affair 
ha4 been ^Jready so far accommo- 
dated, that the Neptune, with 
whose crew the fracas accidentally 
happened, from which all the mis- 
chief arose, was a ho wed to com- 
plete her cargo, and to leave Chi- 
pa with the other homeward- bound 
phips. * 

Qne of th6 crew however was 
with the chief Supercargo ft 


Canton, until the final adjustment 
of the dispute. 

Subsequent accounts state, that 
i intelligence had reached Penang, 
that the late differences between 
the British subjects in China, and 
the government of Canton had 
been most satisfactorily adjusted. 

Aug 10. — A new Native Poor 
Fund has been established, which 
is calculated to enlarge and perpe* 
tuat$ the advantages, of the insti* 
tution, under a similar description, 
long established at this presiden- 
cy. What the uses and objects 
of the old, and the benefits to 
be expected by the new fund, rnay 
be collected from the report of the 
committee, describing the nature, 
and detailing the transactions of the 
institution.* 


f This is inserted ft length in the Appendix. 


OcCUY\ 
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Occurrences for September. 


Sept. 13 — The gentlemen of the 
honorable company’s service, and 
inhabitants of Madras, attended at 
the parade in Fort St. Geoige, on 
Satin day morning last, at half past 
d o’clock, where the chief secre- 
tary to government read the reso- 
lution of the honourable the court 
of directots for the appoint ment 
of the honourable William Petrie, 
to the provisional government of 
Fort St. Geoige. 

The event was then announced 
by a salute of 19 guns from the 
batteries, and three rounds of m us- 
que try from the troops of the gar- 
rison, assembled or# the parade in 
honor of the occasion. 

On Saturday last, a salute of 17 
guns was fired from the rampai ts of 
Fort St. George, on the aruval at 
the presidency of lieutenant-gene- 
ral M‘ Do wall, commanding the 
centre division of the army. 

To the Right Honourable. Lord IVH- 

liarn CavendLh Bentinik , &c. 

My Lord, — We the undesigned 
inhabitants, such as cultivators, 
merchants, traders, artificers, manu- 
facturers, mechanics, &e. residing 
at the presidency of Fort St. George 
and its environs, beg leave to ex- 
press the regret we feel at the sud- 
den departure of your lordship from 
the government ot Madras, as well 
as the loss of those blessings de- 
rived from the protection, security, 
and tranquillity we have so long en- 
joyed through the medium of your 
kind patronage, and beyond mea- 
sure your lordship’s government 
and administration of justice lias 
been ever mild, wise, and regular, 
in that you have been pleased to 
adopt every measure for our secu- 
rity and welfare in every instance, 
iWid particularly in your haying pur- 


chased and laid up ill fifcrre a large 
stock of grain for our subsistence, 
and likewise your having liberally 
and charitably extended relief to 
the poor inhabitants of this country 
in the time ot calamity and famine, 
by taking such timely piecautions, 
aiuftSFective steps, as greatly allevi- 
ali the (listless, and saved u» from 
the horror,ofa most grievous famine 
both here as well as the interior 
country — which would otherwise 
have destroyed many thousands of 
the inhabitants for want of this 
most necessaiy article of life; we 
thcreioie humbly consider youf 
lordship as an instrument, under 
God, ordained for the protection of 
11s, at this part and other places in 
the peninsula, and are deeply con- 
cerned, and are impressed with 
t he utmost sorrow at your Lord- 
ship’s piemature departure for Eu- 
rope. 

And therefore we humbly re- 
quest jour lordship will be pleased 
to accept our warmest thanks, ex- 
pressive of the gratitude we owe for 
such your lordship’s munificence, 
charity, »and benevolence, during 
your lordship’s government, ear- 
nestly fishing that the Almighty 
God may render you a prosperous 
\ oyage, and safe returnlo your na- 
tive country, whose arms will be 
extended to receive you, with every 
maik of joy ; and may he also be- 
stow upon you all manner of hap- 
piness both in this and the world 
to come. Is the humble prayer 
of. My Lo«d, 

Your Lordship’s most 

* obedient, humble servants. 

[This, address was signed by 
about three thousand principal na- 
tive inhabitants.] 

Madras, 28th September, 1807, 

Lord 
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Lord IFlUiam Ikvthn'h's Answer to 
the Address of iiw ptiniifuil A7i- 
tivc Jntwi if ants vf Madras. 

Your address ishfghh gratifying 
to my feeling*. Jt convinces me 
that the government ovur which 
I have had the honour to preside, 
has not entirely failed in the dis- 
charge of the important duties en- 
trusted to them. Let me not, how- 
ever, assume more merit than n\ay 
he due. It is not any particular 
disposition of mv own, to human A 
and charitable actions, which enti- 
tles me to your good will. It is 
the occasion of a great scarcity 
which has enabled me to manifest 
the real principles and intentions 
of the British government. The 
orders of my superior authority 
arc — 

1st. To protect the free exercise 
of all religions, and to support 
pagodas and mosques, with the 
establishments belonging to them. 

2dly. To protect ail the subjects 
of the provinces from the incur- 
sions ol plundering horse, and of 
gangs of robbers by which they 
had been infested. i 

3diy. To protect every man’s 
person and property by the general 
introduction of impartial laws. 

4thly. To punish every one, 
both high and low*, who in vio- 
lation of those laws should dare 
to lift up his hand against the go- 
vernment, dr his fellow creature. 

' 5thly. To receive petitions from 
all ranks of people, and to attend 
to their reasonable c&tnplaints. 

6thly. To treat the princes, al- 
lies of the company, with good 
faith, kindness, and respect. 

7thly. Tp maintain- obedience 
among the European and Native 
troop*, to behave to them and to 


all others, servants of the com- 
pany, with justice, to recompense 
extruordmaiy services, and to sup- 
port them in infnmity and old age. 

Sthly. In cases of public dis- 
tress, either fiom famine, or any 
other cause, to cherish and feed the 
poor and hungry. 

These are my orders $ you seem 
to think that I have executed them. 
Though imperfectly, 1 have done 
so with my best endeavours, and 
1 leave this government contented 
and happy. 

J will now earnestly recommend, 
that whatever changes take place, 
you will never cease to conndc in 
the goodness of tire honour ible 
company, and in the disposition of 
the local government, cheerfully 
to execute their benevolent inten- 
tions,— and I leave you with a sin- 
rcie belief that you will not have 
lc'ss reason to be pleaded with my 
successor than with myself 

I have now only to bid you farc- 
wel, I am, and ever shall be, 
deeply inteicsted in your w elfin e, 
and I trust the Almighty Rower 
will bless you with plenty and hap- 
piness. 

Monday, 28th September, 1 ROT. 

Sept 30. — The 23d of Septem- 
ber being the anniversary of the 
battle of Assaye, the officers of 
the 33d regiment gave a splendid 
dinnej; in the regimental mess-room 
at Hydrabad, in honor of their co- 
lonel, Sir A, Wellesley, to the re- 
sident and suite, the commanding 
officer of the subsidiary force, gene- 
ral staff, and heads of corps and 
departments. Agrand march, com- 
posed by captain Sydenham , to be 
called Sir ArthurWellesley’s march, 
was played, for the first time, by 
the band of the regiment. 


Occur « 
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Occurrences for October. 


October 7 . — On the 1 th instant, 
arrived his Majesty’s ship Psyche, 
Fleet ' vW'kkI Pcllew, esq. captain. 
The vi.i}), during her cruise, has 
cUm toyed twoDuloh vessels, and 
caimred three others ; or.t* of 
vhuh \i a corvette inclini ng 24 
gun*,, and whi'h the Psyche has 
brought into the roads with Ter ; 
the uthr two prizes aie hourly 
expected 

'1 l-e Dutch officers hiv! Fre o h 
comini'.^nais, and wore the Fiench 
unitoi n 

The following is an official Ac- 
count of the suciess that has at- 
tend- *vl this enUM-t)' j^ipnr officer : — 
Psyche, .it so a, oil* Java, Sept IH07. 

Sir,---! hate the honour to ac- 
quaint von. til it, proceeding in the 
esecui 'U o( yonrordtMs of the 1 Sth 
June hot, hi*, A I ships Psy- 

che, and Cirohne, on the 2 Qth of 
August, reconnobrcd the port of 
Loinwb.ua, and, t>v a ship froln 
Ihit.tvia, captured the following 
day, as f et tamed the situation of 
Jhe enemy’s line of battle ships, 
which are slid inactive there, and 
represented as being in too bad a 
State to admit of repair. 

As our success in a great mea- 
sure depended on the intelligence 
the enemy might receive of our 
appearance on the coast, not a mo- 
ment was lo>t in proceeding to 
Samarang; off which port the 
Psyche was enabled to anchor, at 
midnight, the Caroline having pre- 
viously parted company in chase by 
signal ; at day-light I weighed and 
stood into the roads, when the 
boats were dispatched under the 
direction of lieutenant Kersteman, 
assisted by Mr. Charles Sullivan, 
fo attack and bring out the enemy’s 


vessels there ; this dfrvice was 
completely effected, in\a manner 
highly creditable to the officers and 
men employed on it, the boats hav- 
ing taken possession of, and towed 
our from under a heavy fire from 
the batteries, an armed schooner of 
eight guns and a large merchant 
Lfig. 1 he early part of the morn- 
ing had discovered to us two ships 
and a brig at anchor outside, and 
from o to of them having the 
appearance of a ship of war, not 
a doubt was to be entertained of 
their being enemies. To be ready 
to take advantage of the first set- 
ting in of the sea-breeze, the cap* 
tnn\l aesels were destroyed, and 
before noon his Majesty's ship was 
clear of the harbour in chase of 
the enemy, whose vessels had 
weigned and stood to sea. 

I soon had the satisfaction of 
finding, that the good sailing of his 
Majesty's ship afforded me a fair 
prospect of closing with the ship 
of war, and at 3. 30, finding us 
fist coining up with them*, they all 
bore up and ran on shore, about 
nine miles to the westward of 
Samarang ; opening, at the same 
time, a* well-directed fire on us, 
which, on our anchoring in three 
fathoms water, was very smartly 
returned, though apparently with- 
out much success, the shoal water 
preventing mV f closing as near as I 
wished. In a few minutes the 
armed ship struck, and at thirty 
minutes past 4 P. M. ?is [ was pre- 
paring to hhist the b&ats out, with 
an intention to attempt 1 taking pos- 
session by boarding, the ship of 
war su tendered ; the brig shortly 
afterwards fired a broadside, and 
hauled down her colours, tin 
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being~boarded, they proved to be 
tbe Resolutie, armed merchant ship 
of 700 tons, with a valuable cargo, 
having on board the colours and 
•taff of th£ 2 ad European batta- 
lion, in the Dutch service; the 
Ceres, a remarkably fine brig, in 
the Dutch company’s service, of 
12 guns, and 70 men, a month 
from Batavia, under the convoy of 
the Scipio corvette, of 24 gi^ns, 
and 150 men ; tbe latter had sus- 
tained very considerable damage, 
many shots having passed through 
her hull, her rigging much cut, 
and her commander, Monsieur 
Carrega, mortally wounded. 

I atw happy to add that they were 
all g't afloat the same night, with- 
out injury, by the persevering ac- 
tivity of my officers and men. 

On the 1st, the Caroline not 
having joined, and the ship’s com- 
pany considerably reduced by the 
absen.se of three officers and fifty 
men in the prizes, 1 was induced 
to accede to a proposal made by the 
governor of Samarang, for allow- 
ing the prisoners to go on shore, 
the officers signing their parole, 
and proper receipts being given 
ior the soldiers and seamen. 

I cannot too highly praise the 
xeal and activity displayed* by the 
officers and men 1 have the honour 
to command, on the whole* of this 
service, and I regret that the force 
of the enemy did not afford a 
fuller scope to their exertions. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sfr, 

Your most obedient 
humble Servant, 

^Signed) FIbbt. B R. Pellkw. 

(A'xrue copy.) 

Edwajrd H. Locker, , 
Sec. to h is Excellency. 
To his Excellency Sir E. Pallet/, 

Ban, Rear-Admiral of the Red, 
and Commaiidcr-in-Chief, See. 


Oct. 7. — For several evenings 
past an unusual luminous appear- 
ance, supposed to be a comet, ha9 
been seen in the west. It disap- 
pears about 8 P. M. Jts progress 
is rapid, apd it seems to be fasft ap- 
proaching the s&'n. 

Oct. 14. — The comet which has 
appeared for several evenings back, 
is receding both from the earth and 
the sun ; the former is evident from 
the body of the comet being seen 
through the transparency of its tail, 
and the latter by measurement. 
By a Theodolite its magnetic bear- 
ing and altitude were nearly as fol- 
lows : 

October 5th, at 7°. 20' mean- 
tithe, P. M. it bore by the N. 83^ 
45' W. and its altitude was about 
1 7° 35/ 

It therefore approaches the pole 
at the mean daily rate of 1° 35' — 
The tail has much the appearance 
of the Milky -way, and is quite 
transparent, as a fixed star was 
distinctly seen on the 5th, through 
its upper extremity. 

‘Royal Tiger. — In the forenoon 
of the 1st instant, a royal tiger 
made his appearance in the canton- 
ment at the mount, when he was 
pursued by several artillerymen, 
and ascended the mount, where he 
w'as wounded by a fuzil bail, which 
irritated him much, and in his pas- 
sage across the mount, he struck 
two natives, one of whom is now 
fingering with a lockjaw, the other 
not materially hurt. The tiger 
then ciossed the outer mount, when 
he was attacked by an inconsiderate 
European, armed only with a-stick, 
this man was torn by the paws in 
his face, and. bit severely in the 
thigh — he is however doing well. 
Several fruzil balls being fired into 
the animal, he was killed, and tri- 
umphantly brought into the canton- 
ment oqm cart, He measured from 

the 
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the head to the end of the tail, 
near ten feet, and in ‘height near 
five feet. The tyger was seen by 
villagers the night before, a few 
miles to the south ward of the mount. 
This is the first instance t»f a royal 
tiger being seen in that canton- 
ment. 

Extract of a Letter from Fizagapa- 

tam y dated October 8, I8O7. 

A bark hovered off here all this 
day, made sail towards the rt>ad, 
brought to, fired two guns and sent 
a boat on shore ; proved to be the 
Bark Hunter, taken orfheje by the 
Kavenent, captain Surcouf, on the 
(jth instant ; he gave her up, saying 
she was not woitli sending to tire 
island. The otticer reported he 
had taken the Amrai Apiiu, Man- 
gles, Susannah, Trafalgar, and an- 
other, name forgot, and was on the 
fjth in chase of another \essel go- 
ing to the Sand Heads. lie .said 
he was in no fear of any of our 
frigates taking him but the Caro- 
line. 

Surcouf left Toulon 4th March* 
the Islands 4th September, and 
his crew consisted of 120 men. 

Surcouf, who is the brother of. 
the one formerly in these seas, be- 
haved with the gteatest kindness to 
his prisoners, having given them 
up every thing except their swords ; 
he took the parole, and lieutenants 
Mackenzie and Maedonagh have 
since arrived at Madras. 

Extract of a Letter from Calm - 

gap at am, dated 71 k October , 

1807 . 

We beg leave to inform you, 
that we are in the roads, having 
befen put on the Pain, just arrived, 
by captain Epton, of the French 
frigate Piedmontese, yesterday at 
ten A. M. — We enclose you a list 
of the vessels captured by that ship, 
and the names of the commanders, 
and request you will hare the 


goodness to send boats fof us. The 
Piedmontfese was in sight from us 
this morning, bear about N. E. by 
N. We further beg leive to in- 
form you, since we were captured 
by her, she has been cruizing be- 
tween the lat. N, 17 , and N. 18. 
30‘, and was three days close in 
with Vizagapatam, and captured a 
Danish ship off that port, near 
enough to fyave been seen by those 
or ) shore; the frigate had English 
colours flying at the lime, and cap- 
tured all ships except the Udny 
under tiiat hag. The Piedmon- 
tese is a frigate of the largest di- 
mensions although she has the ap- 
pearance of a vessel of much less 
force. On leaving the Isle of France 
she had four hundred men, but 
from manning the different prizes 
she has now’ about three handred 
and twenty, exclusive of the Por- 
tuguese, taken from the different 
ships tiiat have entered, or had 
been pressed into the service.-— 
There is also a privateer command- 
ed by Surcouf, now in the bay, 
that is reported to sail uncommonly 
fast. Two frigates are expected at 
the Isle of France of similar di- 
mensions to the x Piedmontese, 
called Leffalienne and Le Sultan. 

One Native vessel, named the CaU 
cutta. % 

Caroline, Captain Eggleston. 

Sarah, Capiam Hendeison.* 

Maria, Ctptam James, died on board 
the frigate, on the 29th of Sep- 
tember • 

Eliza, Captain StfMrkct. 

Udny, Captain Wallis, 

Dmesbuigh. Captain Winter. 

Highland Chief, Cap’ain Makepeace. 

Oot. 15. — The Clyde has ar* 
rived at this port, having picked 
up part of the crew’ of the Admi- 
ral Aplin, captured by the Pied- 
montese, lhat were in .boats ; the 
Admiral Aplin having foundered at 
sea, with three other ships, name# 
luj known. 

Oet. 
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Oct. 21. — His Majesty’s frigate 
Greyhound, Captain Troubridge, 
had arrived, at the Isle of France, 
under a flag of truce, to enquire 
after the fate of the Blenheim and 
Java ; his flag has been respected 
by General de Caen, who, unable 
to afford him any other intelligence 
of these ships, save that general 
report stated them to have foun- 
dered off Madagascar, gave If im 
an order, addressed to all persons 
under the denomination of the 
French gov eminent, directing 'hem 
to impart to Captain Troubridge all 


they might, know concerning the 
vessels, and to afford him every 
facility during the continuance of 
his cruise in search of fiis father. 

The natives of Madagascar had 
given, it appears, a veiy correct 
description of the Blenheim, and 
of the repairs which she received 
wlwlc laying off the island, as well 
as of the person of her late gallant, 
but unfortunate commander So 
that there is not the least doubt of 
her having been off the island, — 
though no further accounts have 
been he$rd of her. 


Occurrences for Novnrr.FR. 

t 


To the Honorable JV. Petrie , (Go- 
vernor in Couniil, Pott St. 

George. 

The memorial of the under- 
signed field-officers of his Majesty's 
service, (serving under the piesi- 
dency of Fort St. George) whose 
commissions of colonel have been 
cancelled, 

’ Sheweth, That your memo- 
rialists, while they admire the 
^liberal principle manifested by his 
Majesty’s late regulations towards 
the honourable company’s set v ice, 
cannot but behold with regret, that 
the coloqpb of the honourable 
company’s service, whose commis- 
sions have been cancelled, ate at 
present permitted to draw* the pay 
and allowance th£y formerly did, 
(being colonel's full batta) while 
many of your memorialists are in 
command of regiments, drawing 
majors and lieuteriant- colonel's 
half-batta only. 

Your memorialists have to ob- 
serve, that while serving if* Europe, 
their holding Brevet rank entitles 
them to many advantages that in 
this country they are deprived of. 


Yom memorialists, when they 
contemplate that your honour in 
council has so peifeet a knowledge 
of India, are miffident that credit 
will be given them, that animated 
zeal lias invariably marked the ac- 
tive operations of his Majesty’s 
arms ; and that your memorialists 
shall not be found less deceiving 
the protection of the honourable 
Company, than officers of equal 
rank in I heir own. 

Should your honour in council 
not deem it within >our powers to 
redress the grievances complained 
of, e your memorialists request that 
this memorial may be forwarded by 
the first convenient dispatch, to the 
honourable the court of directors; 
2ind if not there redressed, that it 
may be laid before his most gra- 
cious Majesty in council. 

Copy of a Letter from his Excel - 
. lency Lieut, -general Macdowalt , 
which accompanied the Memorial, 
to the Honorable IV. Petrie. 

Madras, Nov. 17, 1807. 

Sin,— I am impelled by duty 
and inclination to support and re- 
commend 
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commend every representation 
which comes from sdfch repectable 
persons as the lieutenant-colonels, 
whose names are subset ibed to the 
accompanying memoiial ; and I 
have the honour $>to submit it to 
your c'onside! at ion. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, Sec. 

(Signed) H\y Macdow.all. 

The following is the answer 
transmitted to the abo\e : — 

Military Department. — P$r 1 , 
The honourable the gou'mor in 
council having taken into conside- 
ration the memorial recently ‘■wh- 
in i ( led to h»m by cc rmin field- 
officers of lus Ma|e‘tv*s service, 
on the subject oi in. ir allowance; 
I am diiectcd to a^q-inint you, th;ic 
a compliance with da* request has 
been deemed incomp itu.bie uith 
the orders of the bottom able court 
of directors. 

1 am further directed to acquaint 
you, that the governor in council 
does not perceive any just ground 
for recommending the memorial to 
the favourable consideration of the 
honourable court. 

1 have t he honour to be, Sir, &c. 

(Signed) G. Stkaciiy, 

Secretary ro Government. 
To Lieut -general M u tlow.dl, 
CommanclfT u: C .u*f 
Fort St. George, Dee. 7, 1807. 


Nov. 1 18. — Tn a government ad- 
verii.sement bearing date the 22 d 
(October last, a reward of 5,000 
St/*r Pagodas was otft&red by go- 
\ eminent to any comm an tier of a 
BritLh vessel, who mav import 
alive «at Madras the genuine Co- 
chineal Insect, the growth of South 
America— the following is the de- 
scription of the insect* for which 
the reward will be given, viz. 

ItJdsli'jue, Compreschfinie, Tctras - 
dtal'\ and Syiut'dm. 

The hist is accounted the best, 
ard the last the worst, the three 
lust derive their names from the 
Mtuuion of their produce, the last 
is found wild, and though pet haps 
supen r to the spurious insect pro- 
cured hete, is not considered to be 
a desideratum. 

Nov 20 . — In one of (he engage- 
ments which have lately taken place 
between the Persians and the people 
of Cundahar, a considerable leader 
on the pait of the Jailer was taken 
piisoner by the Persians, and whiU 
the battle was still raging, a stake 
was erected, and the unfortunate 
soldier suffered the singular marry r- 
dom oi being burnt in the field of 
battle. - 


Occurrences for December. 


Dec. 1 st. — A letter from Nega- 
patam, of the 6 th ultimo, states, 
that the ship Kitty, Captain Rapar, 
from Nagod to Calcutta, was taken 
off tlie baud Heads of the 23d 
ultimo, by the Adele, of 12 guns 
and 160 men, commanded by 
captain Mulas, and re-captured 
on the 29 th by three Americans, 
wlio had been lorced on board the 


Adele at the Islands, assisted h 7 
the Lascar?, after a severe scuffle, 
wherein the prize-masfer, who de- 
fended himself with* desperation, 
and four other Frenchmen, were 
either killed or forced overboard. 
The lei raining trench, four n en 
and n boy, are landed, some wound- 
ed, and all suffering with the scurvy. 
The Aiuejican» are severely but net 
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dangerously wounded j two Las- 
cars are slightly wounded. The 
Kitty is tinder charge of a Mr. 
Wood, th£ mate of the ship. 

pec. 12 .T“On Wednesday the 
9 th instant, the surf was observed 
to rise unusually high, and the 
clouds gathering thick and black 
to the northward, with an increas- 
ing wind, excited apprehensions 
that a storm was at hand. Du f-ing 
the evening some rain fell in ocra- 
sionai showers, but in the night, and 
during the whole of Thursday, it 
rained incessantly ; the wind from 
the north-west gradually increased 
into, a gale, which by one o’clock 
on Friday morning had acquired a 
violence that threatened every 
thing with destruction, and in this 
direction, exciting dismay and 
spreading desolation, did the wind 
blow until about 4 o’clock in the 
morning. About this hour the 
wind lessened, and altering its di- 
rection gradually came round to the 
Southward ; during this time there 
was an awful suspense ; for the ex- 
perienced in this climate anticipated 
a renewal of the work of mischief 
from the sudden abatement of the 
«torm, and from the shifting of the 
wind. When it had cfimpletely 
peered round to the southward it 
suddenly burst into a hurricane, the 
like of which was never before re- 
merabere3 at Madras. 

The danal forced it* banks and 
overflowed the country as far as 
the government bridge on one side, 
and beyond the powder mills on the 
other, where the w'ater was three 
feet deep.* Boats were carried 
away, and several were found at 
the burying ground, and one near 
the government gardens. 

The sea rose much b?yond its 
Casual height, bringing some of the 
Massoulah boats within a few yards 
of the Custom House, and de- 


stroying others to the amount, We 
understand/" of about 40 The 
surf reached Messrs. Harrington’# 
on the beach, and by its violence 
exposed four feet of the foundation 
of the hohse : ^luckily this was not 
half its depth. One side of the 
adjoining building, the naval office, 
is rttfich damaged. The company’s 
rice godowns near the custom- 
house were forced open, and 
mutfii of their contents washed 
away. The sea rose close to the 
ditch of the fort, and the surf 
dashed v^ith violence over the ram- 
parts. The counterscarp at tbd 
N. E. angle gave w>ay, and the 
water pouied into the ditch at every 
rising of the surf. The bastion at 
the northern extremity of the 
Black -Town wall gave way, and 
two guns are dismounted into the 
sea. It is impossible to give an 
accurate, or adequate description of 
the michief this storm has occa- 
sioned : far less can we describe the 
feelings of individuals who wit- 
nessed this work of destructiou.--*- 
Trees were every where torn up 
by the roots, the houses of the 
European inhabitants have univer- 
sally suffered considerable damage, 
many were unroofed, and some 
partially blown down. The mud 
houses of the natives are in most 
places swept away, and with 
them many also of their wretched 
inhabitants. It is apprehended 
many thousands have perished. 
Dead bodies of men, women, and 
children, were found lying in every 
direction wlien the storm abated. 
As the sun rose higher, so the wind, 
and rain, which had all along ac- 
companied it in torrents, gradually 
abated, and before noon returned 
to the northward, and by Friday 
evening blew again steadily, and 
without violence from the north- 
east. During the hurricane there 

was 
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was m thunder an^ lightning, 
although some was experienced ofi 
Friday night. 

In relating the accounts of the 
grtai damage sustained, yre must 
not Omit to meutiou"the effects of 
this tornado at his Majesty’s naval 
hospital.--- Several of the wards 
were parti illy unroofed, and tin 
so m- places the toot fell in to the 
imminent dang r of the sick be- 
»*\uh — Eojiunately, however? by 
the .irfiiiiy of the officers and men 
attached to the hospital, the sick 
were removed in time to sat4e them, 
and we aic thciefore happy to say 
no lives vveie lost. The wall sur- 
rounding the hospital has fallen ift 
various parts, leaving breaches of 
20 feet wide— -The trees are torn 
up by the roots, and the place ex- 
hibits one continued scene of de- 
vastation. The extensive wall of 
Bert’s garden is injured materially, 
and in some parts levelled with the 
ground. 

Black Town,. St. Thome, and the 
Mount seem all to have suffered* 
alike, at the latter place the flag 
staff *s blown down. In the roads 
carts upset, and cattle dead were 
every where lying ; all the sentry 
boxes were blown down j as were 
the steps going up to the signal 
staff of the fort; and the large box 
in which the colours ate there j}e- 
* posited, was thrown on the parade. 
As no market could be held, so 
many families, European and Na- 
tive, were without food nearly the 
whole of Friday. 

A Pariah vessel lying in the roads 
was stranded, and the brig Cyrus, 
which put to sea on the appearance 
*ot the storm, returned to the roads, 
oh Sunday morning, with the loss 
of her masts, and half full of wa- 
ter. Some idea may be formed of 
the strength r of the current and 
force of the surf, from the eircum- 
Yvu, IQ. 


stance of a large portion of the ribs 
of a ship, supposed to be the Faitlie ,■ . 
captain Elliott, which w|d burnt in 
the roads,- in 1799, were throw** 
a-shore, dose to Mr. Party’s go- 
downs. 

To enter into a regular detail of 
all the mischief occasioned would 
much exceed our limits, or our 
descriptive powers. We cannot^ 
however, but lament that amongst 
other consequences of the storm. 
Dr Anderson’s beautiful garden has 
been destroyed. This we. consider 
a great loss in a national point of 
view ; to the individual it must be 
distressing, indeed, to see the labour 
of years thus destroyed in a single 
night. 

Of the misery in which the na- 
tives aie involved we can give no 
adequate idea ; unless, indeed, the 
following circumstance which has 
reached us, of the horrid resolution 
consequent to despair, in an indivi- 
dual, be considered as a proof of th© 
general sense in which they view 
their calamities. A native woman, 
after the storm, raised, a pile of 
wood in a gentleman’scoach-house, 
and, getting underneath it with her 
child, had the desperate resolution 
to set to it; and thus burnt 
herself and her infant to death. 

Of the* distance the storm has 
reached, tye are, at present unable 
to state. ^Ve have heard that it 
scarcely reached to the northward 
farther than Pulicat ; to the south- , 
ward it had not "been felt at Pon- 
dicherry, as the American brig 
Brutus anchored in the roads early 
on Sunday morning di/ect from 
thence, and taid not encountered 
anyjgale in her passage. 

In a westerly direction we ar#* 
informed, ♦it has reached as far as 
Conjeveram, where its ravages have 
beai much felt. 

During 

* K 
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During Monday the 14th, a con- 
tiderable quantity of rain fell; but 
unaccompanied with any violent 
wind. On the day following, the 
rfk y was somewhat cloudy, but did 
not present an appearance of a fur- 
ther storm, although it was the full 
of the moon. 

The late hurricane did not reach 
so far as Vellore to the westward 3 
the European barracks at Vflplla- 
jabad overflowed about two feet, 
and many native inhabitants, it is 
feared, have been lost. 

Dec. 29 .— Oil Thursday the 24 th 
instant, anchored in the roads his 
Majesty’s ship Sceptre , captain 
Bingham, from Calcutta the 15th 
instant, having on board the ho- 
nourable Sir George Hiiaro Bar- 
low, bart. and K.B. nppo nted, by 
the honoiable court of directors, 
governor of Fort St. George and its 
dependencies. He was accompa- 
nied by captain Campbell, of the 
.Bengal establishment. 

Sir George Barlow landed at half 
past five o’clock, at the watering ' 
place near the North gate, under 
a salute of nineteen gut * from the 
saluting battery, where ‘fie was re- 
xeived by the honorable the go- 
vernor, attended by the members 
of council, the commander-in-chief, 
&c. and the principal inhabitants of 
the secernent. 

A salute was also fired from the 
Sceptre on Sir George’s leaving the 
ship. 

His MajestyVl4th and 30th re- f 
giments, and the Native troops in 
garrison, were under arms to re- 
ceive Sir George Barlow, and 
formed & street extending from 


the North-gate to the Wallajah 
♦gate. 

The honorable the governor's 
body guard escorted Sir George 
Barlow into .the Fort, when he 
proceeded to Hie government-house: 
being sworn in at the council cham- 
ber, under a salute of nineteen guns, 
tlte honorable the governordescend- 
ed to the parade, where the troops 
were formed in a square Ihe 
commission wis here read, appoint- 
ing Sir G. H, Barlow, bart. and K B. 
governor and commander-in-chief 
of Fort St. George. The keys of 
the garrison were now tendered, 
and his accession to this honor 
'announced by the discharge of 
nineteen guns from the saluting 
battery, and three volleys of mus- 
qnctry from the troops. 

Sir George Barlow afterwards 
proceeded to the government gar- 
dens, and was escorted thither by 
the "body guard. 

Friday last, the 25th instant, 
being Christmas day, the same 
was observed with the usual solem- 
nity. A royal salute was fired at 
sun-rise, and the honourable the 
governor attended divine service in 
Fort St. George, where a most ex- 
cellent discourse, suited to the oc- 
casion, was delivered' by the Re- 
verend Edward Vaughan, from the 
second chapter of St. Luke’s gos- 
pel, llth verse. 

Dec. 30.— The officers of ,his 
Majesty’s 22 d dragoons have ad- 
dressed a public letter to Lieut.- 
colonel Gillespie, of his Majesty’s 
8 th dragoons, expressive of their 
regret, on his retirement from the 
command of Axcot, 
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Oci^rrences for 

January 12 . — On Tuesday night 
a fire was observed to have broken 
out on board the brig Teresa, tap- 
tain Torrick, in Macias Roads. 
Assistance «was immediately jsent 
from the beach, and, notwithstand- 
ing the tow-ropes were twice burnt 
in the attempt, the persons em- 
ployed succeeded in getting her on 
shore, without any damage to the 
shipping by which she was sur- 
rounded. No lives were lost on 
the occasion. The J'eresa was the 
brig lately captured, and given up 
by Surcouf. The flames conti- 
nued with great fury, until she was 
burnt to the water’s edge. 

Monday being her Majesty's 
birth-day, the flag was hoisted, and 
a royal salute was flred from the 
battery of Fort St. George on the 
occasion. A salute of an equal 
number of guns was fired from H. 
M. ship Duncan, captain Wells, 
lying in the roads. 

The Grab, Charles James Fox, 
arrived at Negapatam, on the 1 1th 
January, from Padang, on the 
coast of Sumatra. She left Padang 
on the Kith December, and •ex- 
perienced hard weather in the bay,* 
having laid to in a gale of wind for 
near twenty-five days. On the 
23d of November there was aft 
earthquake at Padang, and on the 
evening of the 3d December, be- 
tween six and seven o'clock, ano- 
ther very severe shock was felt. 
A large village, with all its inhabi- 
tants, situated in* a valley in the 
mountains, not far from Padang, 
was completely destroyed# and no 
left behind. These very 
+ K 
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gwful phenomena were preceded 
by very heavy falls of rain in all 
November, and severe gales of 
wind : the waters rushed down in 
to^ents from the hills, the sea rose 
near liye feet, many lives were 
lost, and much damage sustained 
by the inhabitants. 

A special Admiralty Sessions wasf 
held in tiie Court-house of Fort 
St. George, on Wednesday, the 
25th January, before the hon. the 
Chief Justice, for the trial of lieu**" 
tenants James Munro Robison, and 
George William Rawlins, of hi* 
majesty’s 14th regiment of foot, 
who were indicted for the wilful 
murder of John Norton Matthews, 
fifth officer of the honourable com- 
pany’s ship Royal George, on the 
11th of October last. 

Mr. Anstruther y counsel for the 
prosecution, stated the circtun- 
stances of the case to the jury. 

Tymon, surgeon of the 

Royal George, stated, that the de- 
ceased, M«\ Matthews, was killed! 
on the 1 1th of October, on this 
side the Cape of Good Hope, on' 
board the Royal George at sea* 
on a voyage from England to the 
East Indies. The witness was pre* 
sent at the examination of the body* 
which was examined by the sur- 
geon of the 14th regiment. If 
appeared that a pistol ball had pe- 
netrated the head of the deceased* 
which occasioned his death. 

William Charles, private lit the 
1 4th regiment, swore, that on the 
night of*the 11th of October last, 
he saw, between the hours of nine 
and ten* • Robison* the prisoner, 

2 ©!* 
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on the forecastle. Mr. Rawlins 
was on the starboard side. Mr. 
Rawlins gave Mr. Robison a pistol : 
that Mr. Rawlins called out, €t are 
you ready ?” He heard Mr. Mat- 
thews say, “ all ready 5 ” on which 
Mr. Rawlins waved his hat, and 
Air. Robison fired. Mr. Matthews 
instantly fell, and was taken from 
the deck. 

Cross examined by Mr. Marsk— - 
Witness was about three yards 
from Mr. Rawlins, and about six 
yards from Mr. Robison, at the 
time he fired. Did not hear Mr. 
Robison speak. Does not know if 
he had a red jacket on, but thinks 
he had. Witness, however, knew 
him. Saw Mr Rodd, fourth offi- 
, cer, on the forecastle. 

Daniel Young, private, confirm- 
ed the account of the preceding 
witness, with the addition that the 
deceased said, “ all ready,” and 
then snapped his pistol, which 
missed fire, and, immediately after, 
he heard the report of a pistol, and 
saw x Mr. Matthews fall, but does 
not know by whom the pistol was 
fired. 

John Everett, seaman, deposed, 
that he was on the forecastle of the 
Royal George on the evening of 
the Ilth October: that he was 
waked out of his sleeps by Mr. 
Rodd, who told him to go down and 
Call Mr? Mat thews, which he did. 
ge returned to the forecastle, and 
saw a soldier officer on the starboard 
side, leaning against the rail . Does 
not know the officer’s name, but is 
acquainted with his person, (witness 
pointed at Mr. Robison.) Saw Mr. 
Rawlins on the forecastle. Mr. 
Rawlins and the other soldier officer 
had each a pistol in his hand, *saw 
Mr.. Matthews walkoverjo the star- 
board side of the*forecastle. Witness 
then went down upon the main- 
dedc, beard somebody say “ are you 


ready.” Saw the deceased point 
his pistol, and heard it snap in the 
pan, and, in about ten seconds 
after, witness heard the report of a 
pistol, and wept on the forecastle, 
where hh saw^Mr. Matthews lying 
down bleeding. Next morning at 
nine o’clock saw he was dead. 

t^ross examined by Mr. Marsh $ 
states the transaction to have ta- 
ken place^ after the Royal George 
had doubled the Cape. — Does not 
know if it was a moonlight night. 
Witness says, that the othcer lean- 
ing against the rail had on a blue - 
coloured coat. 

The learned judge here called on 
tlie prisoners for their defence, 
when Mr. Robison observed, that 
he wished to submit a few observa- 
tions he had in writing to the jury j 
but, as he was extremely agitated, 
he begged that it might be read by 
his counsel. 

The prisoner’s defence, by the 
permission of the court, was then 
read. 

• My Lord, and Gentlemen 
of the Jury, 

It has been intimated to me, that 
by the rules and practice of crimi- 
nal courts, the learned counsel, 
who assist me on this awful occa- 
sion, cannot address you upon the 
facts of my defence. I have, 
therefore, reduced into writing a 
fe\ft plain observations, which seem 
to me material to my own vindica- 
tion, and by consequence to that 
of my friend, who stands fiere my 
associate and fellow-sufferer under 
this accusation. 

Gentlemen, if it were becoming, 
or necessary, to appeal to your 
feelings, by any of those topics 
which might dispose you to mingle 
commiseration and kindness with f 
the stern and grave offices of jus- 
tice, suda topics would be amply sug- 
gested. 
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gested,by the very nature of t he crime 
itself, of which we aVe indicted. 
Abstracted fiom the awful denun- 
ciations of the law, the accusa- 
tion itself, to minds not dead to the 
sensibilities of our nlture,* must be 
considered as a matter of the most 
painful inquietude. 1 might also 
advert to the peril of life, and of 
reputation, which is dearer tnan 
life, and to other perturbations in- 
cident to a situation, in wkich 
those, who are called on to redeem 
their innocence, must often under- 
go sufferings, as severe as those 
which the law inflicts upon tried 
and demonstrated guilt. 

But, gentlemen, there is a bitter- 
ness in our situation beyond this. 
I allude to the melancholy subject 
itself of this procedure. I speak 
not the phrase of dissimulation, 
but the utterance of uncounterfeit- 
ed feeling, when I profess my sor- 
row for the fatal issue of the*quar- 
rel, and for the unfortunate series 
of circumstances that impelled me 
into a dispute, which has tarn ^ 
fellow creature from existence in 
the strength of his days and the 
promise of his youth. Whatever 
becomes v of me, in every period 
and fortune of ray life, I shall weep 
over this passage of it, I will not 
say, the tears of repentance for 
guilt } but the unaffected sorrows 
of my soul for the worst advefsity 
by which I have yet been visited. 

Gentlemen, may I also be par- 
doned, if in this serious hour, I 
beseech you to banish from your 
memories, every whisper concern- 
ing this melancholy subject, that 
may have readied your ears ! Not 
that I am diffident of the integrity 
and rectitude with which you will 
execute your duties ,• but it is 
possible that you may have heard 
some .representations of the trans- 
action, It is equally possible, that 


those representations may have 
come to you with the usual incor- 
rectness to which the themes of 
public conversation are liable, and 
perhaps tinctured with the calumnies 
of the malicious, and distorted by 
the misconceptions of the ignorant. 
But happily, gentlemen, in an 
English court of justice the accused 
party finds a sure refuge from the 
weight of popular crimination. 
With these remarks I shall proceed 
to a rapid but correct narrative of’ 
the principal circumstances which 
preceded the lamentable occur- 
rence. I trust, that I am not guilty 
of an unbecoming confidence, in 
expressing more than a hope, that 
those circumstances will shew, that 
no part of my conduct has been in- 
fluenced by that malice towards the* 
deceased, which will be told, by the 
enlightened judge of the court, con*- 
stitutes the legal, as well as the mo- 
ral character of the crime for which 
lam indicted. 

Gentlemen, I solemnly declare 
that no ill-will or animosity against 
Mr. Matthews ever entered into ray 
feelings. I had disapproved of an 
indecorum in the behaviour of Mr. 
Matthews towards one of the wo- 
men belonging to the regiment of 
which I was an officer. Of that 
indecorum, which was too public, 
and too unguarded, not to fall 
frequently under my observation, 
I had expressed my disapprobation. 
It was die subject of general re* 
mark through tj^e ship, and I was 
far from being the loudest or the 
severest of those who made their 
strictures upon the cijcbmstance. 
Unhappily, .however, Mr. M ait- 
thews was induced to attribute to 
me the chief share in animadver- 
sions wljich were almost general, 
and to single me out as the object 
of the most bitter resentment. 

Gen- 
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Gentlemen, from this time to 
the day of this melancholy affair, 
^nothing passed between us worthy 
of observation. I had quieted in my 
mind the transient indignation I 
might have felt, and must be allow- 
ed to feel, at the unmerited lan- 
guage w hicb I had received on 
several occasions from* Mr. Mat- 
thews. My silonce under language 
which is usual); considered, in the 
intercourse of gentlemen, to \*e 
scarcely expiable, but by the most 
public and instant apology, will 
negative, I trust, all intention on my 
part to call out Mr. Matthews, and 
will shew that I could not have 
been goaded into such a measure 
but by indignities to which no hu- 
man patience could submit. On 
tlie 11th of October I was on duty, 
and was going to the captain of the 
^ay, on deck, to make my report, 
when I observed the deceased stand- 
ing directly under the ladder, look- 
ing at me, and at the same time 
looking at me sternly in the face. 
I simply asked him, if by that 

f esture he meant to insult me. 

le said, " no, sir, but you are a 
damned lying scoundrel for propa- 
gating false reports in the ship 
about me.” Some irritating lan- 
guage having taken place, we came 
to blows and were afterwards sepa- 
rated. I naturally supposed that 
the business would rest here, for 
the remainder of the voyage, espe- 
cially as I was determined, though 
by no means the aggressor in the 
quarrel, to take uo more notice 
of what had happened, and to 
banish it lyholly from my mind. 
jAnd, gentlemen, give me leave tq 
say, that the fatal event, and this 
solemn procedure, would have 
b©en prevented but for the conduct 
pf the deceased,, who the very 
{light before, bad declared bis de- 
{ertmnatio/i to challenge me, and 


who was also observed on the 
morning of* this very day looking 
after me, and peeping at me 
through the netting of the great 
cabin, where I was sitting. But 
if any doubt c$uld be entertained 
of the intention of the deceased 
either to challenge me himself, or 
to drive me by meditated insult 
into** a situation, which admitted 
of no alternative but of my chal* 
lengjmg him, the subsequent part 
of bis conduct on this day will ma- 
nifest ids intention beyond all con* 
troversy. 

About* four hours after this ren- 
coutre, I was walking on deck with 
two or three of the officers of the 
regiment. Mr. Matthews was on 
the same side pf the ship. There 
was then a considerable leaning 
of the vessel on one side, as it was 
blowing rather fresh. About the 
third or fourth time of passing, 
the deceased, probably by accident, 
having come nearer to me by 
several planks, slightly touched 
my right elbow. The contact on 
my part from the inclination of the 
ship was unavoidable. Mr. Mat- 
thews, however, instantly turned 
round and said to me, “ You had 
better not shove against me again. 
Sir.” My reply was," that I had not 
done so, and that be ought to have 
kept out of the way.” The next 
timeof passing, he came immedi- 
ately a-breast of me, and addressed 
me nearly thus, u You are a damn- 
ed blackguard.” I made no reply, 
but desisted from walking the deck, 
and went under the awning, where 
six or seven of the officers of the 
regiment were assembled, and wait- 
ing for dinner, when the deceased 
again came up to me and called me 
" a cowardly lying scoundrel, a 
rascal/* and poured out a consi- 
derable flow of abuse, the parti- 
culars of which it would be hardly 
Recent 
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decent to dwell upon. When I 
went into the cuddy to dinner, 
Mr. Mai thews followed me close 
to the door, with the same oppro- 
brious and insulting language. This 
language was addressed to me in 
the presence and hJhring^of nearly 
all my brother officers ; ot those 
who, from the rules and maxims 
of military life, would have been 
impelled 10 disclaim ail intercourse 
with one, who, by a tame submis- 
sion u> the accusation, had virtual- 
ly acknowledged himself to be a 
coward and a liar. I cannot de- 
scribe my suffering under this in- 
sult. It left no other impression 
on mv mind than that of Mr. Mat- 
thew’s determination to drive me 
to the last extremity of wounded 
honour, and to try, by a series of 
experiments, the limits of my en- 
durance under the foulest of im- 
putations. Gentlemen, the result 
I will not particularize. The time 
and place was the choice of 'the de- 
ceased. — I declare in the presence 
of Almighty God, that I went out 
wiih Mr. Matthews, solely to seek 
that satisfaction to which I thought 
my character entitled. I disclaim 
with the utmost solemnity the in- 
tention of dipping my hands in his 
blood. 

Such, gentlemen, were the pro- 
vocations, that hurried me to this 
fatal, but inevitable measure. I am 
not tormented with a captiods and 
irritable sense of indignity. But the 
uniform tenor of the defiances I had 
received, left no other feelings on 
my mind, but the conviction that he 
was determined to leave me no 
other alternative. The words which 
he used, have in many cases been 
deemed, in courts of criminal law, 
sufficient grounds to grant an in- 
formation, or to support an indict- 
ment for sending a challenge. In 
their constructions of such words 


the courts have referred to the com- 
mon. feelings .and understandings 
of men, as the surest rule of in- 
terpretation. And, gentlemen,* 
mingling, as yon will da^ a regard 
to the infirmities of man's nature 
in’ he const ruction you are about 
to put on my conduct, you will not 
suppose that 1 could have pur- 
chafed a mean and contemptible 
safety, by affecting to misunder- 
stand the import of words and 
pnrases, concerning which the grave 
judges of the law, reasoning in con- 
formity to the universal sense of 
mankind, have put one uniform in- 
terpretation, and that I could have 
passively submitted to a disgrace 
which, from the habits of thinking 
at present prevalent in the world, 
must have rendered the rest of 
my life friendless and wretched. 

Gentlemen,,! am an officer „of 
the British army. How could I 
have led others on to honourable 
danger, or participated in the ho- 
nourable rewards of military en- 
terprize, with a character stained 
with the imputation of cowardice 1 
I presume not to urge any tfyng * 
against the laws of God or of man. 
But you cannot ascertain the quali- 
ty of my actions without some 
regard Jto the perplexities of my 
situation. Such is the present con- 
stitution of society, that circum- 
stances* must sometimes arise, to 
drive us into an unwillisg struggle 
between the allegiance which we 
owe to reason and religion, and the 
influence whidi the estimation of 
others must always have over hu- 
man conduct. In military life, the 
prejudices of the worjjd cannot be 
resisted witfi impunity. We are 
surrounded by their entanglements. 
He who flies from them flies to de- 
gradation and exile. He stands 
alone amongst his species, cast out 
from the very family of mankind j 
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disowned and abandoned amongst 
the common progeny oi nature. 

Gentlemen, f no advocate 
for these opinions. But 1 am re- 
minding y8u, that in the military 
life, where the good opinion of 
mankind is the vital air which we 
breathe, these prejudices ha\e ac- 
quired a strong and inveterate domi- 
nion, and that there are circum- 
stances of extreme insult and in* 
dignity, under which without apy 
unwarrantable exercise of candour 
you might suppose, that a young 
man, whose prospects of present 
jeomfort and future advancement 
wholly depend on the profession 
Into which he had entered, must 
be compelled to bend to public opi- 
nion. — Again, let me declare, that 
I am no advocate for these maxims. 
But he who condemns them cannot 
always oppose them. Religion 
discountenances them. The law 
inhibits them : but unhappily exam- 
ple sanctions them j and it is to be 
feared, that this conflict will conti- 
nue to be unequal, so long as hu- 
]man weakness is driven to choose 
between the silent approbation of 
the heart, and the solitary triumphs 
of the conscience on one side ; 
smd an exile from social life, and a 
lingering existence amidst the scoifs 
and reproaches of the world, ou 
the other. 

, Gentlemen, my life is in your 
bands j I «know that you will exe- 
cute your duty faithfully and con- 
scientiously. But i trust that your 
perdict will restore .me to society 
by delivering me from an accusa- 
tion, Which imputes to me that de- 
liberate malignity,' which pever 
influenced in any transaction of 

pay life, and which f I trust, also, 
fTiJl be foupd not to have entered 
f»y bosom, in ' any period* of this 
fopst laraentable*dispvne . 1 * 
i S“4 W* tfreetway 


counsel for the prisoners, then cal* 
led 

Captan s!tea, of H M ’s 14th 
regiment, who tlur he was 

near the poop just .»efore dirmei on 
the llth oi Goober, when he 
heard the deceased address Mr. Ro- 
bison in the following language, 
“ you are a coward! \ 1> mg scoun- 
drel® you ate a damn’d liar, and I 
will t lira'll >ou as long as I can 
stand oxer you j’ that tin-- language 
washed in the presence of nearly 
all the officers ot the legiment. 

Mr. Jackson, surge on, swore, 
that he jvas on deck a short time 
before dinner on Sunday the llth 
of October. He was walking 
wsth captains Shea and Stauucrs. 
Mr. Robison joined them. The 
wind was fretfii. They were on 
the windward side, and Mr. Mat- 
thew's was walking ofl the same 
side. The ship ga\e a lurch, and 
Mr. Matthews touched Mr. Robi- 
son’s $lbow. Mr. Matthews in- 
stantly said, don’t shove me, Mr. 
Robison. Mr. Robison denied his 
having pushed him, and that it 
was the roll of the ship. The next 
turn Mr. Matthews said, if you 
jostle me again, I shall knock you 
down 5 and afterwards said, “ you 
are a blackguard,” and continued 
abusing Mr. Robison, who said to 
me, is it possible for flesh and blood 
to bear this ? Mr. Robison retired 
towards the cuddy door, where' a 
number of officers were waiting 
for dinner ; that the deceased came 
up and told Mr. Robison he was a 
lying scoundrel, a coward, and other 
opprobrious epithets. The conver- 
sation on the quarter-deck was in a 
low tone of voice, but the language 
used by Mr. Matthews to Mr. Ro- 
bison, as he was going into the 
cuddy, was in a very Joud voice as 
if it was intended to be heard by 
every body— Mr. Jackson sat by 

Sfr* 
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Mr. Robison at dinner, when he ap- 
peared to be much distressed . 

Cross-examined by Mr. Anstru- 
iher.— Has known Mr.Robison. and 
Mr Rawlins for three years j knows 
Mr. Robinson to b€|a peqpeable and 
well-disposed character — does not 
think him capable of harbouring 
malice against any human being. 

Captain Henry confirms thesevi- 
dence of the preceding witness, as 
well with regard to the abusive 
language at the cuddy door, as to 
the peaceable character of Mr. Ro- 
binson. Mr. Rawlms he stated to 
have been the subaltern o£ his com- 
pany ever siuce he had joined the 
regiment. 

Lieutenant-colonel Watson, rtte 
commanding officer, and major 
Miller, of the regiment, gave the 
prisoners an excellent character, and 
stated that they had never known 
cither of them engaged in any dis- 
pute whatever since they had joined 
the regiment. 

Captain Shea, re-examined by 
Mr. Marsh, states that Mi. Robi- 
son is the subaltern of the compahy 
he commands, and from his know- 
ledge thinks him incapable of Inr- 
bouiing malice against any human 
creature. 

The learned chief justice summed 
up, and stated with great peispi- 
cuity the principles of the law of 
homicide. * 

The Jury retired for half an 
hour, and bi ought in a verdict of 
Not Guilty, 

Law. 

Sessions of Oyer and Terminer, 

Jan. 27. — On Thursday last, 
the Quauerly Sessions of 0)er and 
Terminer, and general gaol deli- 
very, were held at Madras, before 
the honorable Sir T. A. Strange, 
Jtnight, chief justice, when the fol- 
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lowing gentlemen were sworn of 
the grand jury : — 

B ‘Roebuck, Esq. Foreman. 

Mungo TVk, Esq. J Binny, £<q. 

T. B. Hurdis, £sq. I T . Burnaby, Esq. 

). M'Dowdii. Esq. W ‘Taggart, Es* 

R. Shcrson, Esq. G. Knox, Esq. 

G. St 1 ar hey, Esq. D. Pugh, Esq. 

E Coxe, Esq. J. Bmny, Esq. 

W Cook, Esq. E. Dent, Esq. 
M.T. Harris, Esq. J Hodgson, Esq. 
W. Oliver, E q. - M. Ro worth, Esq* 
j W. Abbott, Esq. 

The chief justice, addressed 
the grand jury in the following 
terms * — 

Gentlemen of the grand jury,— 
The interval since the last quarterly 
sitting of this court has, accord- 
ing to the repoit of the calendar, 
accumulated a number of cases for 
that enquiry to which you have 
been just sworn - -You are pledged 
by your oath to make them with 
impartiality $ independently of 
which, your station and charao 
ters in society confirm the assu- 
rance that they will be conducted 
with that attention which Is the 
iii st requisite towards forming, 
a sound judgment, and with that 
discrimination that is essential to 
the discovery of truth.—— The 
charges that will be brought be- 
fore you consist, as usual, princi- 
pally of simple larcenies, with 
the addition however of at least 
two veiy bad cases of homicide. 
It is indeed quite melancholy, and 
not a little opprobrious to the British 
name in India to reflect, that in a 
battalion of ope of his Majesty's 
regiments, serving at present at a 
distant station under the govern- 
ment of this presidency, there ap- 
pears to hayc diffused itself such a - 
spirit of rancour, and such a hard- 
ened wan ton ness exists, that if not 
diligentjy enquired into and re- 
pressed by the most exemplary 
penalties of the law,. must bid fair 
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to excite in those parts in which, 
unhappily for them, the corps to 
which I allude is posted, a repetition 
of something like those scenes of 
horror at ^rfhich, in a neighbouring 
garrison, to whatever causes to be 
ascribed, it is not yet so very long 
' since thesioutest here were appalled. 
Whence 'the delusion has sprung, 
1 know not ; but it would seem 
to be the opinion of the privates 
of this corps, that, in order to 
discharged from it, they have only 
tocommit a murder,and for this pur- 
pose it would appear to be suffici- 
ent with them at all times, that a 
native is at hand. To excite to it, 
no provocation earthly is wanted, 
or waited for. It is inducement 
sufficient with them for the perpe- 
tration of the most enormous of 
crimes, upon unoffending and de- 
fenceless fellow-creatures, that it 
will be the means (it seems) of get- 
ting to Madras. What the specu- 
lation may be beyond this 1 pro- 
fess to be ignorant. The instance 
is by no means new*. There have 
been more than one of the kind in 
toy personal experience ; and they 
have terminated in capital sentences 
founded upon the clearest convic- 
tions, and under which the despe- 
rate and wretched culprits have snf- 
fered. A case of a similar description, 
as it should seem, will be before you, 
upon which I think you will be of 
©pinion, tfbfar as I can gather from 
the informations, that you can have 
but little option as to the propriety 
of finding a bill. I may make the 
like observation upon the other 
homicide. You will, I fear, have 
reason for deeming them both Xo 
"ito cases that© will scarcely admit of 
your balancing, as to whether the 
J bills that will be submitted to ydu, 
shall or Bhall not be found* 

The chief justice made some 
remarks on the offence of larceny. 


as connected with the particular 
cases in the calendar, and conclu- 
ded with referring the grand jury 
to the comraenCemeut of their en- 
quiries into the matters preferred to 
them. f 

An indictment was found against 
W. Smith, matross of the 1st bat- 
talion of artillery, for the wilful, 
murder of his wife, Victoria Smith, 
on the 23d of July last, at Quilon, 
in the dominions of the Rajah of 
Tmdancore, by giving her several 
mortal bruises, of which she died. 

The prisoner was tried on Friday 
last ; anc^ the following is an ex- 
tract of the proceedings. 

It appeared by the evidence of 
several witnesses, that, at about 
five o’clock in the afternoon of the 
day stated in the indictment, the 
prisoner had found his wife in the 
kitchen of a neighbour in a state 
of intoxication. In consequence 
of which he gave her several blow* 
on the “face and head with his fist; 
and then taking her by the ann, 
pulled her out of the house, she 
abusing him all the time. When 
arrived at the road, in the front of 
thi kitchen, she fell down, (whe- 
ther from intoxication alone, or by 
a blow from the prisoner, did not 
clearly appear,) and the prisoner 
then gave her three kicks on the 
breast with his foot, (one witness 
said he jumped upon her;) but 
desisted from further violence, on 
a woman present representing to 
him that he ought not to beat his 
wife. The deceased was then ta- 
ken into the house, and the pri- 
soner went away. About seven in 
the evening, the prisoner returned 
to his house just as his wife ex- 
pired, upon which he threw him- 
self upon the body and cried very 
much. 


It further appeared that the de- 
ceased was in the habit of getting 
into** 
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intoxicated, and that in order to 
procure liquor; she would spend 
all her husband’s pay, and even' 
sell his clothes. 

Mr. Wyse, a surgeon, deposed 
to the appearance 40 f the body of 
the deceased, which he examined 
after death. There were externally 
on the chest several bruises ; be 
tween the flesh and ribs there v#as a 
large quantityof extravasated blood, 
as well as in the ca\ ity of the # t bo- 
rax, immediately beneath the part 
externally discoloured. There was 
no appearance of any large blood 
vessel* having been ruptured. The 
bruises on the head were merely 
superficial. The surgeon had no 
doubt that the blows she had rfe- 
Cetvqd had been the cause of her 
death. 

The prisoner in his defence said, 
tba't he was hiniselt iu a state of 
intoxication; that he was provoked 
by constantly finding his w ife drunk, 
and by her abusing him, to strike 
her, but without any intention of 
doing her any serious mischief. 

The learned judge summed dp 
the evidence with clearness and 
precision ; and the jury, after ie- 
tiring for near an hour, returned 
with a verdict of Manslaughter. 
Judgment was postponed. 

On Saturday last, W. Cogan, 
private of his Majesty’s 34 th regi- 
ment, was tried for the wilful jnur- 
der of Roshumbeg, sepoy of the 
2d battalion 7 *h regiment Native 
infantry, at BeJlary, on the 27th of 
{September last. 

It appeared in evidence, that the 
prisoner aiud the deceased were 
each doing duty as centincls over 
three prisoners, confined in a choul- 
try near the main guard* The pri- 
soner mounted with his bayonet 
only in his hand, and his firelock 
was placed against the wall on the 
04tsj.de of the choultry. 


About four o'clock in the morn- 
ing of the 27th* the guard, who 
were going the rounds, heard the 
report of a musquet, conceiv- 
ing the sound to come from the 
spot where the prisoner and the 
sepoy were on duty, proceeded 
thither. They foSnd the sepoy ly- 
ing bleeding on the ground, and 
the prisoner walking quietly on his 
post near him, with his bayonet in 
hif hand The prisoner’s musket 
was lying about three paces from 
the deceased, and the corporal of 
the guard observed it had been 
recently discharged. . He asked the 
prisoner how the deceased came in 
that situation ? He replied that the 
sepoy had shot himself, iliat he 
must have taken his, the prisoner’s 
musket, whilst he was within side 
the choultry* On the arrival of 
the officer of the day, the prisoner 
said, he had observed the sepoy 
fiddling with his musket, and that 
he shot himself whilst he, the pri- 
soner. was marching on his post 
with his i Ack towards the deceased. 
The officer, on examining I he body, 
found the man shot in the back, 
and on looking at the firelock, 
observed there was no string to the 
trigger by which the man could 
have managed to have shot himself 
in such a part; he therefore di- 
rected frhe prisoner to be relieved, 
taken into custody, and confined 
in the main guard Here the pri- 
soner’s pooch was examined. , and 
was found to contain twelve round* 
of ball- -arrridge, which was the 
number with which he had mount- 
ed guai d. The pouch of the sepoy 
was also examined, arid six rounds 
were there,* wbfeb elso was the 
usual allowance. 

*A private soldier stated his hav- 
ing mi^ed a ball-cartridge out of 
his pouch, during the morning of 
the 26th of September! and which 
circum- 
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circumstance be repeated to the 
•erjeant and corporal of the guard. 

A corporal and two privates 
proved, tl*at in the afternoon of 
the 26th of September, the pri- 
soner had told them that he would 
lifo . 

other person before he went off 
guard. To one of them, of the 
name of Green, he said, if you 
hear of any thing happening to me, 
take care of my clothes which ybu 
bave'got from the washerwoman. 
A soldier of the name of Riley had 
heard Cogan say, during that day, 
that in fourteen days he would be 
on his way to Madras. 

The deceased died, it is sup- 
posed, immediately after he re- 
ceived the shot. 

Mr. Bruce, assistant - surgeon, 
stated, that h j examined the de- 
ceased, and had reason to think (lie 
hall had entered by his back, be 
cause the deceased’s clothes had 
been torn in that part, singed, and 
covered with gun - powder, not 
merely his outer jacket, but also 
a calico waistcoat underneath.— 
The -ball had entered at the inte- 
rior extremity of the shoulder, 
and had come out just at the nip- 
ple. The wound before was some- 
what Imvtr than the wound behind, 
which induced him to think, that 
the ball had been fired from a posi- 
tion somewhat elevated. 

Witness observed there was no 
string to the trigger of the prison- 
er’s musket. Has no doubt that 
the wound through the sepoy’s 
body, was the cause of his death. 

The choultry had a few steps 
op to it, aricl the centinels were to 
parade in ffbnt of this, on the 
level ground. 

The prisoner in his defence said, 
that he was planted centifiel with 
im bayonet, and placed his musket 


against the wall of the choultry, 
at two in tire morning of the 2/th 
of September, that at four o’clock 
he heard the report of a musket, 
that he then came out of the choul- 
try, not before, and seeing the sepoy 
lying bleeding, he called out loudly 
three times to the serjeant of the 
guard. 

'I'fte prisoner called three wit- 
nesses, who stated that they heard 
the prisoner call out for the ser- 
jeant of the guard. One of these 
soldiers said, as he was going to 
the Bazar, he saw, as he passed 
the choultry yard, a sepoy go iuto 
it. This was about ten minutes 
before lie heard the report of the 
musket. 

None of the witnesses examined 
during the tiial, except the three 
before stated, bad ever heard the 
prisoner say, he would fake his 
own, or any other man's life, nor 
that he ( wished to go to Madras. 

Serjeant Derby and corporal 
Woodcock gave the prisoner a 
good character. 

*The learned judge now summed 
up the evidence, commenting on 
every part of it, and explaining, 
with perspicuity, how the various 
parts of it affected the prisoner, 
either as it tended to his condem- 
nation or acquittal. Having also 
stated the law of the case, as re- 
quiring the proof of malice in a 
charge of murder, and shewing 
how far the prisoner had evinced 
a malicious intention, (supposing 
him to be the man who had actu- 
ally fired the shot from the musket) 
he left the facts to the determin- 
ation of the jury. The jury then 
retired, and returned in about half 
ah hour, with a verdict of guilty. 

The prisoner was then removed 
from the bar to be brought up for 
judgment on a future da/. 
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The following detail of the pira- 
tical seizure of the (nig, Admi- 
, rut Troutridge , by part of her 
crciv, communicated by Captain 
A. Wallace and Mr, Thomas 
Barges, * # 

“ On the 21st of August, 1807, 
the brig. Admiral Troubridge, was 
lying at anchor olF the Island of 
Sooloo. At about live, P. M. 
we were on board, when captain 
Wallace gave his dilections about 
the duty of the ship, and we re- 
turned 'to the shore about seven in 
the ei cuing. At this time the crew 
appeared satisfied, and no appie- 
licnsions weie entertained for ihe 
safety of the vessel. About mid- 
night we were alarmed by our 
people stationed at» the house for 
a guard, with information that a 
gun had beat fired on board, and 
that the brig was under weigh, 
standing out from the roads; vve 
observed her lor some time, sup- 
posing that she was shifting her 
birth ; but hading that she was 
drifting fast to the north-cast part 
of the island, with little* wind, we 
Conjectured the vessel was cut oif, 
though at a lo,s to know by w hat 
means. As the people on shorn 
weie fjuict, and no holds seen 
moving on the water, we con- 
cluded that the crew must have 
over-powered the officers and seiz- 
ed the vessel. 

“ Mr. Barnes then waited on the 
head da too, and begged of him to 
order out the prows after her ; but 
at that hour it being impracticable, 
he promised to dispatch them as 
soon as they were ready. 

In the morning of the 22 d, 
the brig was in sight ftvmi the 
house, the wind having been light 
and unfavourable for dealing me 
island f we waited on the SuJliii, 
and begged he would send the 
prows out immediately. And to 


order to hasten their dispatch, of- 
fered a reward of 5000 Spanish dol- 
lars to those who might letake the 
vessel. He consulted with some of 
the principal people, and desired 
m to go to the head datoo, wdio 
would give ord*$s respecting the 
prows. On seeing him we were' 
inhumed, tha^ a boat had left the 
brig with four men, and captain 
Wallace was so well persuaded of 
the truth of this report, that he 
armed hirmelf, and embarked iu 
a small boat, with some Sooloonese 
and Seacuuny, determined to get 
on board if possible, under an idea 
that if the ringieadeis lnd left her, 
the Inscars would assist him against 
any others who might be concerned 
in the mutiny. 

<* He neared the brig sufficiently 
to hear the people wot king, before 
he found the report untrue; and 
then received the discharge of six ' 
guns and swivels from the sternal 
on the firing of which the Natives 1 
jumped into the water, excepting, 1 
one man, who stood up, and firedi 
two muskets at the brig: he then! 
returned, and reached the town in; 
safety, between fin > and five o’clock; 
that afternoon, having left her with 
all sail set, standing to the eaat-j 
ward. 

4 4 I the evening, .the datoo left 
the. town, with three large prewt* 
>vcil manned and armed, seven i paid -• 
cd by his own chosen slaves ; it then 
being cairn, and the advainage of 
rowing, we b^t gieal Lo; e» of hii 
coming up vi»h the vessel 

“ Between one and two o’clock 
of the inoi ring t»t the 23d, w< 
weie lutuh^su pibe^whh the^ap* 
pc nance of Mi W. Sharpe, the 
ch.< f officer, covered with bloody 
and severely wouiideu : he Ladj 
been sent away from the Bug ihd 
p eieding evening, with two Sea- 
cunines and thiee oilers, not con- 
cerned 
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flerued in the mutiny, and from 
them we learned die following 
particulars : — 

** Mr. f Sharpe stated, that he 
retired to hi* cabin aboui nine, 
F. M. on the 21st, and left Mr. 
C. B. Llo)d, 4te second officer, 
in charge of ihe deck, from eight 
to twehe, and had not the least 
apprehension of danger from the 
crew, knowing of no disaffection. 
That to the best of his knowledge, 
it was between eleven and twehe, 
when he was alarmed with some 
tries, and a noise like clashing of 
swords, on which lie ran to the 
Steerage, and looked up the hatch- 
way, when one of the people made 
a stab at him with a boarding pike j 
be returned to his cabin for fire- 
arms, and a Manilla Seacunuy and 
Malay Lascar rushed down with 
cutlasses, on whom he discharged 
a pistol, and wounded the Sea- 
cunny in the arm. The repot t of 
the pistol deterred other* coming 
down for some tiftie, till a Sepoy 
stationed below as a guard, seized 
him round the waist, and called to 
others for assistance : in this inter- 
val Mr. Sharpe called on Mr. 
Lloyd, and received no answer, 
for, alas ! Mr. Lloyd was no more. 
Shortly after many others came 
-down, and he was overpowered, 
after defending himself to the ut- 
most. It* the tumult he received 
a severe cut in the neck, which, 
with many other cuts and stabs, 
occasioned a great loss of blood, 
to as to render him unable to stand, 
and the villains then supposed he 
was murdeced. Finding, however, 
he was not dead, they extended 
their meicy so far as to bind his 
i hands behind, and lashed him tba 
standing cot in his cabin. c Shortly 
after he heard a gun tired, and the 
noise of bending sails, in which 
the serang appeared very active* 


for his voice was heard repeatedly * 
cheering the people. Mr. Sharpe 
knows nothing more of their pro- 
ceedings till about eight o’clock in 
the morning, when he was remov- 
ed from° the cot, and placed in 
irons spiked to the deck. About 
six in the evening they came to a 
resolution, to send him on shore 
in one of the brig's boats, with 
five others, as before described. 

tf The two Seacunnies, who 
landed with Mr. Shaipe, stated, 
that, on the night of the .2 1st, 
they were sleeping near the cap- 
stern, and were awoke by some 
cries, and a bustling on deck, on 
which one of them ran forward, 
and got on the forestay, supposing 
the shore people had boarded the 
vessel, and he there saw a Malay 
Lascar cut the cable ; the other 
Seacnntiy saw the Malay Lascars 
on the quarter-deck, armed with 
cutlasses, and Mr. Lloyd lying on 
the deck. He attempted to raise 
him, and found him bloody. This 
Seacunny was ordered forward im- 
mediately, and with the other was 
sent below, and the hatch put over 
tlurn, where they were kept till 
about four o’clock in the morning, 
and then ordered up with a pro- 
mise, that their lives should be 
sp.ued, if they assisted in working 
the brig. Mr. Lloyd was then found 
dead, and the gunner lying with 
many wounds $ on his shewing 
sorpe signs of life, one of the Las- 
cars killed him with a crow-bar. 
At sun rise their bodies were thrown 
over board.” 

The pirates got safely off with 
the brig. 

Jan. 30.— The honourable the 
governor gave a public entertain- 
ment, on Wednesday last, in ho- 
nor of the birth of our most gra- 
cious Queen. The principal inha- 
bitants of the settlement began to 
assem-v 
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assemble at the banqueting room 
about nine o’clock, and before ten 
the dancing commenced. 

His highness the nabob, accom- 
panied by his son, and attended by 
his principal khan?, arrfved shortly 
after ten o’clock, and was conduct- 
ed by the hon. Sir G. Barlow to the 


upper end of the room, which had 
been prepared for bis reception. 
The supper tables were laid m the 
gallery of the banqueting room 
and covered with every luxury. 

His highness the nabob retired 
before supper. 


Occurrences for February. 


February 2. Wheat is selling 
*ls low at this presidency jjs 55 pago- 
das per garce. 

February 10. A medical fund, 
partaking of the nature of the civil 
fund, has been newly established, 
tinder the sanction* of the govern* 
ment; which has authoiized stop- 
pages to be made from the pay of 
the subscribers, and has given it 
every other requisite facility within 
its power. 

ThakquebaH, Feb. 12. The 
Danish ship , late the Man- 

gles, has arrived at this place *to 
day from the Isle of France, left it 
the 2 1st Dec. — The Mangles was 
purchased at the Isle of France for 
15,000 dollars $ and the Susannah, 
another prize, for 10,650 dollars. 

February 25. The expedition 
fitted out from this presidency, at 
the desire of Sir E. Pellew, for 
the purpose of destroying the naval 
force of the Dutch, has completely 
succeeded in its design. It will 
be recollected, that five companies 
of the 30th regt. with one com- 
pany of artillery, proceeded from 
Madras Roads, on this important 
service, which was reinforced at 
Penang, by the royals and the 34th. 
They arrived at the scene of action 
early in December last, when the 
following correspondence took place 
between Sir E. Pellew -and the 
Dutch commander previous to 


the burning of the Dutch men of 
war. 

To the commanding officer of the 
Dutch ships at Gr lessee and Sour 
rabaya. 

“ H.M.S.CulIoden, 
Sourabaya Roads, Dec. 6, 1807. 

“ Sir,— The British are the na- 
tural friends of the Dutch. We 
are impressed with correspondent 
sentiments. It is become our duty 
to prevent the Dutch ships of war 
from acting under the controul of 
Fiance, in hdfctllity to the British. 
If you, Sir, shall consent to give 
up the Dutch ships and vessels of 
war, and all others under French 
colours, now lying at this port, we 
shall forbear from any measures of 
violence against these settlements 
or their inhabitants. If our pro- 
posal is accepted, we shall retire 
without* molestation from the town 
and garrison, after receiving neces- 
sary refreshments $ but should this 
pacific offer be rejected, we can 
only regret tbq necessity of .com- 
mencing immediately those hostile 
operations which our naval and 
military forces are jointly prepared 
to accomplish* , 

“ We have appointed a commis- 
sion, consisting of an officer of his 
Majesty’s navy, an officer -of the 
military forces, and the secretary 
to the commander in chief of the 
British squadron, to present to yon 
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this letter. They wilt have the 
honour to receive in person your 
immediate answer to our proposal^, 
which we^shall await with impa- 
tience, and we must consider any 
hostile movement as the signal for 
your rejecting an offer which we 
trusty your regard 10 the lives of 
those under your authority will in- 
duce you to accept with alacrity. 
We have the honour to be, £>ir, 
your very obedient servants, 

(Signed) Howard Pellew, 
*** Rear-Ad and Com. in Chief of 
H. B. M. squadron in India. 

(Signed) Wm. Lockhart. 

• Lieut. Col. Com H. B. M. Land 
Forces.” 

The commanding officer in the ser- 
vice o/ his Majesty the King of 
Holland, residing at Gfiese< t to 
his excellency the liear-sldmiral 
Pellew. 

The letter addressed to the com- 
manding officer of this place has 
beep this moment handed me by 
the commission which you appoint- 
ed of three gentlemen in the service 
of his Britannic Majesty. 

You will have ihe goodness to 
observe, that my duty as an officer 
in the service of his, Majesty the 
King of Holland prevents my suf- 
fering either your boat or people 
, to return :*whatever injury thechance 
of war might expose us td, would 
be miserably obviated by attending 
to the proposals which you have 
thought proper to make. With 
|he greatest respect, 

I remain, &c. 

/ William Cowell. 

Grieoee, Dec. 6, 1807. 

proposals made to the governor and 
council of Sourabdya , by his ex- 
cellency Rear-Admiral Sir Ed - 
ward Pellew, Bart, commander - 
m~chief of his Britannic Majes - 
, % txfs squadron , and JLietd.+Cokml 


Lockhart, commanding the Bri- 
tish land-forces before Gi lessee. 
Preliminary. — The unjust ittyble 
violation of a flag of truce by 
M. Cowell, commandant of the 
Dutch naval foYce in this harbour, 
in arresting the gentlemen appointed 
as a commission to treat tor the 
surrender of the Dutch men of 
war r at Griessee having excluded 
that person from all further entrap* 
pondence with the British, the 
following articles are proposed to 
the governor in council : — 

1 . The object of our operations 
in this q\iai?er being the deduc- 
tion of the Dutch men of war at 
tips port, and those ships having 
fallen into our possession by the 
surrender of ©Griessee, the pur- 
poses of the commission above- 
mentioned have been fully answered 
already. A. We have nothing to 
reply to this article, since the. ships 
of was* and garrison of Griessee 
are already in possession of your 
excellency. 

c 2. The services of the British 
naval and military forces are not 
directed against the property of in- 
dividuals. We have already ex- 
pressed our desire to leave them 
unmolested. Sourabaya will not 
be subjected to violence $ and the*’ 
declaration of the governor and 
council, that no Dutch vessel of 
war remains there, will be received 
as a security to that settlement.— 
A. We engage our word 6f ho- * 
nour, that there is no other.vessel 
of war at this place belonging to 
his Ma jesty Ihe King of .Holland, 

3. The Dutch ships of war at 
Griessee, with the naval and mili- 
tary stores in the garrison, will be 
destroyed by the JSritish before 
their departure. The private pro- 
perty, aud the provision^ and otfier 
stores (not military) will remain 
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In security. — A. The answer is the 
same? as to the lirst article. 

*4. The battei y of San belnngan, 
on the Island of Madura, is like- 
wise to be destined ; ^nd in order 
to obviate the nea&sity <1 employ- 
ing force tor the execution of that 
service, *k is proposed that orders 
shall be issued by the governor and 
Council of Sourabaya for the pur- 
pose, a Brit i- h officer ami pany of 
troops being admitted into t! & Fuit 
for the completion of the same.— 
A. We are compelled to ai know- 
ledge, that the destrucfwp of Sam- 
beiangmi by ti e airillery of the 
English ships, is in the power of 
your Excellency, and that we we 
unable 1o oppose any te»is>tance. 
But the generosity tv Inch your Ex- 
cellency has hitherto exhibited to- 
wards Giiesste,, assures us that it 
cannot be your intention to shew 
us any insult by compelling us to 
the necessity t f submitting to the 
destruction of the battery by your 
troops ; we therefore request that 
you will- relax from this article 
upon our engaging to disarm and 
demolish this battery at the same 
time. 

5. The governor and council of 
Sourabaya will send boats to the 
British squadron for the purpose of 
receiving water casks to be filled 
with good water at Sourabaya, and 
returned to the fleet with every 
practicable dispatch ; about 300 
tons will probably be requited. — 
A. They shall be sent as soon as 
possible. 

6. For the refreshment of the 
crews and military fofees on board 
his Britannic Majesty’s ships, it is 


desired to purchase, at the mual 
maiket pr ; ce. about 300 he«»d of 
cattle, whirl) the gov^nor and 
council will he requested tu give 
orders for lmnnhing as sohjn as pos- 
sible ; and sin hfiuit and \t*gt tables 
as i he pers* n appointed to receive 
the same shall determine. Ready 
money in Spanish dollars to he paid 
for the art ides purchased.— A. 
Huy shall be delivered. 

7 Upon the acceptance and ful- 
filment of ti e above conditions by 
the governor and coin cil of Soura- 
baya, the commander in < hief of 
the British squadron, and (he com- 
mander of the land fortes on board 
them, consent to return without 
further molestation to tho^e settle- 
ments, the security of which, undtr 
these voluntary proposals, w ill he 
guaranteed to the governor and 
council of Sourabaya, under our 
joint engagement. — A. The*e arti- 
cles shall be fulfilled. In fai h of 
which we hqye hereunto set our 
hands. 

The governor *ai)d council <3f 
Sourabaya. 

(Signed) J. P. Rothekbui lfr, 
D. T. Von Alehpv, 
C. Von F KANftUPMONT, 
J. Von Ysslldyk. 

Sourabaya, 9th Dec. 1807? 

Grvt-fi under our hands on bpard 
hi< Bi i ; n n nicMajesty \s ship Ctrl lode n, 
before Griessee, Olh Dec* 180/. 

(Signed) Edward Pr llf.w, 
Rear Admiral and Comman Serin Cliefof 

his Britannic Majesty's squadron. 

(Signed) William E< cmiart. 
Lieut -Col. commanding his Britannic 
Maj sty’s troops. 

(A true copy.) 

Enwt HavvkA Locker. 


.. Occurrences for March. 

March *3. Dr. Anderson, has preserve life, and the capacity of 
discovered that the Kew Nopal, vegetation tor months, at et an 
Which is so far an air plant as to entire removal from the earth or 
Vol. 10. f L watering 
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watering gardens, has peculiar 
qualities for the prevention of scurvy 
in seameS»' v The taste of the plant 
is said to resemble the sorrel. It 
has been used on board several of 
his Majesty's ships in the Indian 
teas, with very good effect, both in 
a crude and boiled state. 

March 5. — On Wednesday morn- 
ing admiral Drury went to the com- 
pany’s mint, for the purpose of in- 
specting the difficult and compli- 
cated machinery at that building, 
and examining the model of a 74 
gun ship, which has been built on 
a spot adjacent, for his highness 
the Nizam, 

This model is on a scale of one 
•nd a half inch to a foot. The 
hull, sails, mast, rigging, ordnance, 
even to the minutiae of hammocks, 
and every appendage, renders R 
one of the most complete and per- 
fect representations of a man of 
war ever pi oduced. 

On the admiral s>arrival the ship 
fired a salute of fifteen guns, from 
the main deck, much to the gra- 
tification and astonishment of the 
party assembled ; and admiral 
Drury was pleased to express his 
highest approbation and praise on 
the perfectness of the undertak- 
ing. " , 

. It is the intention of ‘his high- 
ness the Jtfizam to have the ship 
constantly afloat in one of his larg- 
est tanks. 

March IQ. — On Saturday last 
the picture of ufajor-general the 
right honorable Sir A. Wel- 
lesley, K. B. voted by the inha- 
bitants of^ Madras, was placed in 
the exchange of Foft St. George. 
It is painted by Hopner, at .the 
•election of Sir Arthur, and is a 
striking likeness c 

March 12. — The honorable the 
governor in council has been pleas- 
ed to sanction the establishment of 


a military fund, the objects of which 
are— 

1st. To provide for the families 
of officers, whose death leaves 
them destitute, of an adequate 
maintenance. 

2d. To assist officers, unpro- 
vided with aid, by the regulations 
cf t(be service, or from their own 
resoul ccs, under such circumstances 
of ijrgent sickness, as may render 
a voyage to England necessary for 
the preservation of their lives.— 
And 

3d. To afford such further aid, 
as the state of the funds shall ad- 
mit, in other cases of less urgent 
necessity. 

Lieutenant-colonel Capper, ad- 
jutant-general J' was elected pre- 
sident,— and the following officers 
directors of the institution. 

Lieut. -col. Bell. Capt. Beauman; 

Licut.-rol. Munro. Capt. Marshall. 

Rev. Dr. Kerr. Capt. Grant. 

Major Barclay. Capt. Prendergast. 

Major 7' roller. Capt. Noble. 

Major Boles. Capr. 7'bompson. 

Secretary and Accountant, 

Captain Marshall. 

On Monday morning h‘n excel- 
lency the commander-in-chief re- 
viewed the squadron of horse artil- 
lery at the race stand. The state 
and order of this eminently useful 
and valuable corps, the skill dis- 
played in all its evolutions, and 
the precision and rapidity of its 
movements, received the unqua- 
lified approbation of the comman- 
der-in-chief j and his excellency 
was pleased to bestow on captain 
Noble, the commanding officer* 
in front of the squadron, the com- 
mendations he has so well merited* 
for his zeal, judgment, and assidu- 
ity in bringing this excellent corps 
to its present perfection. 

March 13. — On Thursday even- 
ing Mr. J. Parr, of the firm of W. 
Parr and Co. and Mr. J. Bean* 

late 
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late commander of thfe ship, Scot- 
land, were returning from a drive 
in the Mount Road, when the horse 
took fright on the bridge near the 
government garden?, and the reins 
breaking, Mr. Parr, in jumping 
from the bandy, unfortunately fell 


on his head, fractured his skull, 
and expired a few hoti^ after- 
wards. Captain Bean providenti- 
ally received no other injury than 
violently spraining his wrist arid 
ancles. 


Occurrences for April. 


April 4.— The following account 
of an inundation and earthquake, 
at Padang, has been just received. 

Padang, Feb. 15. — “ You know 
we are .very subject to inundation, 
by the river overflowing its banks, 
and making Padang a complete 
sheet of water ; and that it some- 
times enters houses which are low 
built. On the 20th of last month, 
we had a great deal of rain, and the 
river had overflown in the edmmon 
way, that is to say, about one or 
two feet of water in the streets, and 
in some, places three, which subsi- 
ded again next morning, though 
the rain did not cease. The wea- 
ther continued so the whole day, 
and at night upon the 21st, at about 
ten o’clock, tne water rose sudden- 
ly to an alarming height, with a 
current running through the town 
at the rate of seven or eight knots, 
carrying every thing before it. It 
was dreadful to look down from my 
verandah.— My house is about teu 
feet elevated from the level of the 
ground, and the part of the town 
where 1 live, pretty high $ yet I had 
only two of the upper steps free. 
I leave you to judge what my senti- 
ments must have been, when I look- 
ed towards my wife and little chil- 
dren clinging round me, who could 
not have preserved one of them 
from destruction had the water come 
a little higher. I do not know any 
calamity, with which human na- 


ture is afflicted, equal to an inun- 
dation, and,, particularly in a placo 
like Padang, As soon as the wa- 
ters rises, every body is confined at 
home, and employed in securing 
what can be obtained not within 
the reach of the water. In a com- 
mon Barjier, or high water, our 
servants can go in canoes, from one 
house to another, and even in tjie 
bazars j but on the, night of the 
21st, it would have been inevitable 
destruction to jittempt it $ and 
had the hoi rid prospect of perish- 
ing one after another, without being 
able to render any assistance to our 
neighbours, although our houses are 
close together. When the \yater 
first rose, I got ail my people em- 
ployed in carrying my sheep (which 
I kept under the back part of the 
bouse) to a place of safety $ but saw 
the water rising so rapidly, that I 
was obliged to leave the poor crea- 
tures to their fate, and try to save a 
few bags of rice, to preserve us from 
being starved, if we should escape 
the fate with which we were threat- 
ened by the watery element. My 
stock of sheep were all sfwept away, 
and I found next day, nhat my pre- 
caution ha<J not been needless for 
all* my neighbours, who had not 
been so* provident as myself, in 
keeping a stock at home, and the 
communication with tbe baaar be- 
ing cut off (where even the Malays 
themselves were also In the greatest 
| L 2 " distress) 
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distress) sent to my house for 'the ne- 
cessary^ 1 *i»clesoffood,w hith by good 

. managenfent iasicd us until the wa- 
ters subsided. On the night of the 
21st, at about halt pastehven, two 
Mala> huts passed before n.) bouse, 
carried away by the current, but I 
belie\e thete was nobody in them, 
as no cries were heard. One of them 
got foul of Mr. L.’s house, and 
nearly carried it away. 'J he cries 
Ot distress in every part of the 
town, and the adjacent bazars, 
w ere dreadful to hear. The waters 
rose and fell until the night of the 
23d twice, and sometimes thrice 
during the twentv-foui hours, and 
had nearly subsided at seven in the 
evening, when they rov* sudden- 
ly again j and at nine o’clock, 
when they were at their height, wc 
had a most terrible shock of an can h- 
quake. It was then that our situa- 
tion became truly alarming. Every 
one recollected the dreadful night 
©f the 12th ot 'February, 1/07, 
when the sea, rushing into the river 
immediately aiter the first shock, 
had nearly carried away the whole 
town/ How impossible it is to foun 
any kind of judgment of the ap- 
proach of such awful convulsions 
of nature ! It is not in the memory 
of the oldest man here, to have 
felt a shock during an cneiflow of 
the river, and we had then been 
four days under water. As my 
house is at a great distance fiom i he 
friver, and well elevated from the 
grmuid, every person of my ac- 
quaintance came to me for shelter, 
expecting every moment to see the 
graves of (he sea ru^h in and swal- 
low up the whole. However, we 
were quit of it wilh*bur fears^ for 
the waters fell as quickly # as they had 
risen immediately after the shock j 
bait I am sure that no miserable 
wretch# condemned to die the next 


day, ever passed a more painflil 
night than the inhabitants ot this 
place, or was eur morning waited 
lor w ith such anxiety. You know, 
that nn fiiend*L.\s house is siiuattd 
on the very brink of the river 
wharf; When he saw the watef 
risii g so fast on the night of the 
2l!!t, he tried to come over fo our 
office, whehif, a brick building, 
adjoining to his house $ but he found 
it impiaciicable , hence, f/*, his 
family and tu'o gentlemen, living 
with them, were obliged to w r ait 
tln ir Me where they wete ; and 
had the w a ter i isen six inches more, 
(his house bein upon w ootlen posts, 
w ithout any foundation, but merely 
laid on thegi^und) they would have 
inevit bly been all carried out to 
sea, w ithout any possibility v>t help- 
ing them selves. 

The lives lost in this calamity are 
supposed to he about three hundred, 
and the propel t) lost and destroyed 
is supposed to amount to upwards 
,of a lac of dollars. Ihe beach, for 
many miles to the northward, was 
Stic wed with dead bodies. At 
some distance from the bazar, a 
large bah) baby, or long loom, had 
been for a long time built, tor the 
reception of the bill people, when 
the) came dow u to put chase go6ds ; 
it w-as situated at the head of the 
river, in the bottom of a valley. 
r ll>e night befoie the inundation, 
thirty of these people had taken up 
then* lodging there, and intended 
to proceed on their journey the 
next day $ but the water thing, 
they weie obliged lo remain thcie, 
and on that fatal night they were 
all swept away, together with the 
gold dust in their possession. A 
little to the northward of this place, 
a hill was thrown down by the 
earthquake, and half the inhabi- 
tants of a village, which stood at 
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the foot of it, crushed and destroyed 
by its fill. 

From the 24th November, to 
the lit of December, we had very 
fine weather, although extremely 
hoi, the thermometer beityg ninety 
at nootu in the shale. At halt 
past eight P. M. on the latter date, 
we had two very dreadful shocks of 
the ear h, which lasted twenty-live 
seconds, much more severe tnati 
the one on the 23d ultimo It is 
remarkable that all other earth- 
quakes, which had hi herto happen- 
ed here, had always been felt 
throughout the whole island, and 
almost at the same time ; yet by 
letters f.oin Bencoolen, it appears 
that they have not felt any there*, 
nor experienced any of the bad 
weather ; b it at W.ftal, which is 
as far to the northward of this, 
as Bencoolen is to the southward, 
the waters have dtMmyed all the ba- 
za**, and carried away a g»«*at many 
people and craft Ring in the river ; 
and the earthquakes have been 
equally a*. severe as here. 

April 28 — On M *nday last ar-* 
rived his Majesty's sloop Victor, 
captain Grrnube, accompanied by a 
very rich Danish ship lately Iro n 
the Ide of France. We under- 
stand the Victor, during her cruise 
to the southward, captured seven 
Danish vessels, laden with articles 
of considerable value. 

A salute of fifteen guns was 
fired on Thursday last, on the ar- 
rival of thp honorable Alexander 


Johnson, one of his Majesty’s ju»« 
tices in the island of Ceylon. 

April 30 -—The penitent beha- 
viour of vV. Rice, of h ^Majesty '• 
(K)t h regiment, one of the unfor- 
tunate sufferers at the gallows oa 
Snurdriy last, attracted general 
notice During his confinement 
in prison, and the allot! period he 
had to prepare for his entrance into 
eteinhy, he exhibited strong synipi* 
toms of contrition and resignation j 
and when he came to the fatal spot 
lie appeared uncommonly solicitous 
to imp? ess his fellow soldiers, (who 
were very properly drawn up to be 
witnesses of the execution) with a 
just sense of his lamentable situ- 

citii > ). * 

“ lie hoped, (he said) that they 
would all take warning by what 
they now saw before their eyes. 
Three poor wretches, iheir fellow- 
soldiers. meeting their fate for 
their crimes. He advised them, 
as the best means of guarding 
against the alil^ calamity, above 
all things to avoid i he abominable 
practice of getting drunk, which 
was the principal source of all the 
calamities that might bef*t\ them 
through life, and often brought to 
an untimely death many who might 
otherwise have been use fid 'mem- 
bers of society. He fieely forgave 
all his enemies, and he trusted that 
G<>d, through the intercession of 
his Redeemer, would forgive 
him.” 


Occurrences for Mat. 

May S. - The honorable the go* chase/i by tha public, on the expi- 
Temor in council having resolved* ration oi the existing contract, 
that the camp equipage maintained at valuatidhs to be ce tubed, upon 
by commanding officers, for the honor, by those ‘. thus resoec- 
&$p of Native corps, shall be pur-' tively, is pleased u> order and di- 
rect, 
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rent, that the tents attached to officers of government, and ehatg* 
Native carps shall be delivered ed for, in bills supported by decla- 
ss r on the 3 IU instant, to the rations upon honor. 


Occurrences for June. 


June &, — Advices from the east 
mention, that lieutenant Panton, 
an officer of marines, and a boat’s 
crew of the Fox frigate, having 
been sent on some service on the 
coast of Manilla, had* from the 
explosion of the boat’s magazine, 
been unfortunately blown up, and 
the whole party had perished. 

June 9. — Sat ui day last being his 
Majesty’s birth day, the Union-flag 
was displayed at Fort St. George, 
and seventy guns, corresponding to 
the number of years his Majesty 
has lived, were fired at sun-rise. 
A royal salute was also fired at 
noon, from the battery of the fort, 
and from the nabob’s palace at 
Chepank. His Majesty’s ships in 
the roads were beautifully deco- 
fated ; and at one o’clock the dif- 
ferent ships fired a royal salute. 

June 11. — The government com- 
mands at this presidency have been 


reduced to eight, vifc. — Malabar 
and panara, with Cananore; Tine- 
velly distiict with Palamcotah ; 
Bangalore ; Wallajabad ; Arcot ; 
Vellore 5 the Hydrabnd Subsidiary 
force, and the Subsidiary force at 
Travancore. In lieu of these the 
government have given an in- 
creased batta to the commanding 
officers of corps. 

'Yesterday morning anchored in 
the roads, L’Union, F ench pri- 
vateer brig, df eight guns, sixty 
Europeans, and twenty Lascars, 
commanded by Mons. J. Almond, 
and captured by his Majesty's ship 
Cullodpn, oft’ Ceylon, after a chase 
of two hours. From the Isle of 
France twenty-seven days, and for- 
tunately had made 110 captures. 
r A frigate from Europe, named 
La Caroline, of 44 guns, had ar- 
rived at the island prior to the 
sailing of the privateer. 


Occurrences 

July 12. — By the fleet lately ar- 
rived from Europe, the honorable 
Sir Thongs Andrew Strange, his 
tnajesty’s chief justice of this settle- 
ment, having received a special com- 
mission for f establishing at thU pre- 
sidency a Vice Admiralty Court, 
with several warrants from the 
Jxxrds of the Admiralty, addressed 
to him as the judge, the various per- 
sons intended to 4111 officls in the 
new jurisdiction, with others, met 


for July. 

at nine on Tuesday morning, the gth 
instant, at the chief justice’s garden 
on the Spur Tank, and, having 
breakfasted, proceeded with him to 
the court-house, where he and they 
arrived about eleven, and soon after 
Sir Thomas Strange entered the 
court, and taking his place upon 
the bench, proclamation having 
been first made for silence, the com- 
mission was read and published, 
when Sir Thomas immediately ad- 
ministered 
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ministered to himself the several 
oaths incident to the pffice it con- 
fers. 

This commission constitutes Sir 
Thomas Strange his Majesty’s com- 
missary in his Vice Admiralty Court 
of Madras and the territories there- 
unto belonging. 

It enumerates particularly, as 
well as generally, every object of 
his jurisdiction as such, detailing 
and defining the powers of the <jourt 
with a reservation of a right of ap~‘ 
pealing to the high Court of Ad- 
miralty of England, and saving 
also in all things the prerogative 
thereof. 

Sir Thomas Strange then pro- 
ceeded to appoint Henry Gahagah, 
Esq. to be the registrar, William 
M ‘ Taggart, Esq. Vnarsha), and 
Charles Marsh, Esq. King’s advo- 
cate j all of whom were thereupon 
•worn to the due execution of their 
respective trusts ; after which.Alex- 
ander Anstruther, Esq. the honor- 
able company’s advocate, was ad- 
mitted and sworn an advocate in the 
new court, and Mr. Robert Ormt*, 
the honorable company’s solicitor, 
was appointed and sworn in as 
king’s proctor, and other gentlemen 
as proctors. 

The warrants accompanying the 
commission from the high court of 
admiralty were then also read and 
published. They purport to have 
been issued by the lords commis- 
sioners for executing the office of 
lord high admiral of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, &c. under their hands, and 
the seal of the office of admiralty, 
bearing date the l<5th of February, 

1 808 ; and to be addressed “ to 
the Vice Admiralty Court of the 
settlement of Madras, and the Vice 
Admiral or his deputy, or the 
Judge of the court, or his deputy, 
■ow or for the time being j” in pur- 


suance of commissions from hit 
Majesty under the great seal of 
Great Britain, (copies of which are 
annexed) bearing diffeidnt dates ; 
directing and empowering the 
judge “ to take cognizance of, and 
judicially to proceed upon, all and 
all manner of captures, seizures, 
prizes, and reprisals of all ships and 
goods that are or shall be taken within 
the limits of the said Vice Admi- 
ralty court of the said settlement, 
and to hear and determine the same; 
and according to the course of Ad- 
miralty and law of nations to ad-* 
judge and condemn all such ships, 
vessels, and goods as shall belong to 
— — (the particular power re- 

ferred to in the commission and 
warrant) or to any persons being 

subjects of - or inhabiting 

within any of the territories of 

They are seven in number, and 
arc as follows : 

1 st. Against the ships and' good* 
of the French republic, in pursu- 
ance of his Majesty’s commission, 
dated the 1 6 th of May, 1803. 

2. Against the Batavian republic, 
pursuant to commission, dated the 
10‘th June, 1803. 

3. Against the countries styling 
themselves the Ligurian and Italian 
republic, under the commission, 
dated the* 24 th August j 1803. 

4. Against the king of Spain, 
pursuant to coramision, dated th* 
11th January, 1805. 

5. Against the territories and 
ports of Tuscany, the kingdom of 
Naples, the port and territory of 
Ragusa, and those of tjie island* 
lately composing the republic of the 
Seven Islands/ and all ^ther ports 
and. places in the Mediterranean 
and Adriatic seas, which are occu- 
pied by the arms of France or her 
allies, pursuant to a commis- 
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sion, dated the 4th of November, 
I 8 O 7 , 

6 . Against the king of Denmark , 
ptv suanrSj acoimniation beating 
|{ke same dale. 

7 . Against the emperor of Russia, 
pnrswiai it to commission, dated the 
18th of December, 180/. 

These warrants are accompanied 
ymh ()rit titular instructions I rum his 
Muesli in counc 1 . 

The “ instance” and “ prize” 
courts being thus constituted, the 
jud^e sat to hear motions, and. then 
adjourned. 


Occurrences 

A ng. 1 . — The committee ap- 
panned for the manage. uent of the 
iVutve poor fund, l r the foliow- 
iti; >ear, consists of the following 
names : 

F l) k, E>q. M jor Bdttlav. 

C ’s.m h E q. G^Arb.uTvioi, Esq. 
J. I D.Og ’vc,E.sq. I-B'huy. E>q. 

G iii, Esj. K.C Sheiwoon,Esq. 
T B Hmdis, !vq J Sh.imier, E ) 
E.C.G utnwiy,E (J. John D’Fries, E q. 

Aug. 18. — Ihe commander- in- 
chief having completed his inspec- 
tion of the troops at that station, 
quit ed Irichinopoiy yesterday af- 
ternoon ; a squadron of cavalry, 
with a standard, was paraded to 
escort him k> the banks of the 
liver. 

The sixth regiment of cavalry 
^vas inspected again on Saturday 
evening, to examine the perform- 
ance of the sword exercise, and 
the attack* and delence j and the 
,|)£ju iuoiiiiqg the cqtiinwnder-im 


On reading the king’s commis- 
sion a royal salute was fired from 
the flag ship hi the roadb and from 
the fort. 

July 1 5 ^—Thf governor in coun- 
cil has ordered a dividend of Serin- 
ga pa* am prize-money, arising from 
the value of captured ordnance and 
storey, and from the balance of 
prize ptoperi) due by the prize 
agents, and has tixid the propor- 
tions' on the scale of the original 
distribution at Gciingapatam.* 


jut August. 

chief proceeded to the lines of fhe 
regime u, when his excellency mi- 
nute! v iiNperted the men, horses, 
accoutrements, \c. 

On jvljud.t) m ruing the whole 
line was out under major-general 
Fuller. The commander-in-chief 
armed on the gionud about sou- 
riVe, when the manuritvies com- 
menced. Sevctal evolutions of at- 
tack and reneat weie performed, 
supported, and earned, as occasion 
required, by the cavalrv apd light, 
infantry. Ihe light infantry com- 
panies of the several cotps formed 
one special corps, to be applied 
according to circumstances. The 
whole line under arms exhibited a 
fine appearance. 

On Wednesday morning, the 
enmmander-in-ebtef impeded the 
artillery, under captain Fra nek e, 
and expressed his satisfaction at 
their state of discipline and order. 


* $ee<kbe Government Notification. 
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Occurrences for September. 


Sept. 1ft.— * On Saturday morn- 
ing the 18'h instant, a, salute of 
seventeen guns v*w tired from the 
buttery uf K«»r St. George, on the 
occasion of hi* excellency Sir E. 
Pellew hoisting his fltg on hp.trd 
his M,ije*t\’s ship Culloden, as 
Vice-Admiral of the Blue. This 
salute w,.s returned bv the Ciillo- 
den ; after wh eh xVveti'mi guns 
were died bv etch of hi- Mijesyx 
ships in the rn Ms. , 

S ■*|»r. 2v.) — On the ,Vh instant 
cam*' on a violent gale of wind, 
a Vizag ipra n, win h inetea^d 
con^dc aolv until tovv.uds six 
o'clock in the tuning, aeeo n- 
ptnied with a little run: it first 

blew \. W. t!i *n \ N K \ K. 
by E. and uueri) S. W. wnen the 


gale was so considerably increased* 
as to fotce irom their anchorage no 
less than twenty Pariah vessels, 
hying in the roida, laden with salt 
fi r Bengal j all of which were 
diiven on bhoie, and went to 
pieces. 

Prom the fort to Voltaire, a dis- 
tance of about to. r mites, (he 
shore is covered with pa'Uofddw 
le»ent vessels, which have bee* 
it riven on shore. There have not 
been any lives lost. A vast num- 
ber of poor people are ruined, 
as they purchased the salt, and 
were taking ii on iheir own account 
to C tlcut'a, , 

The gale abated on the (5;h, and 
there hud been a great fall of rain* 


Occurrences jor October. 


Oct 1ft. — Yesterday a leputation 
of subscribers. Europeans, descen- 
dants of Europeans, and \ dives, 
waited on the honor. d)»e* So* H nry 
Gwiliim, Knight, at hi* Gardens, 
with, the under-written address, 
when Mr JohnBanxon, foreman of 
fhedeputation, addressed me honor- 
able Sir Henry Gwiliim, Knight, 
as follows : — 

Honorable Sir, — We the Eu- 
ropeans, descendants of Ento- 
eans, and Natives, here present, 
ave been deputed by the subscri- 
bers, for the purpose of presenting 
to your honor this address. 

All. we have to add is, that as 
we ar^ unanimous as to your tueri s, 
we consider ourselves highly ho- 
noured in having been deputed on 
tljiis occasion. 


Copy OF ADDRESS 

To the hnrmraf L' Sir Henry Gwiliim, 
Knight, Jufi> c of the Supreme 
Court nt Modrns , t!Fc. 

Hon >KtBLh Sir, ~-We the un- 
dersigned Europeans, descendants 
of Europeans, atto Native inhabi- 
tants of M<tdu* ( reflecting on your 
aeon rate knowledge of* the law, 
your aident love of justice, your 
disinterestedness, your easiness of 
access, your humanity and tender 
feelings for the poor and distressed* 
and on that spirit and firmness ho 
necessary and so eminently pos- 
sessed by you to e&tc&ltsh th6 law 
of. Great Britain, in a place whera 
*by many they have never been 
known* and by others but imper- 
fectly 5 cannot hut feel extremely 

sorry 
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sorry to learn you are for a time to 
leave us* 

On this occasion, therefore, we 
should flb^Xtremely ungrateful, as 
well as voiJ of public spirit, did we 
not, as we da, feel it our bounden 
duty to testify the sense we have of 
your public character, to offer you 
our grateful and warmest thanks, 
fpr your indefatigable exertions, to 
make the law known and respected, 
and to support, us in our liberties 
and rights : and it is with pleasure 
we add, the name of * f Sir H. Gwil- 
lim” will be ever dear to us and to 
aU lovers of justice. 

That the Almighty may preserve 
your health, develope your merits 
to a grateful country, and from 
thence again restore you with in- 
creased powers to administer jus- 
tice among us, is the ardent prayer 
of Honorable Sir, 

Your honor’s most obedient 
faithful Servants, 
Bearing 100(i Signatures . 
Madras, October 17, 1808. ® 

To which the honourable* Sir 
Henry* Gwiliim, Knight, has been 
pleased to reply as follows 

St. Thome, October 20, 1808. 

Si*, — Give me leave to convey 
through you my warmest thanks to 
the Europeans, descendants of Eu- 
ropeans, and Native inhabitants of 
Madras, for the very kind and 
affectionate address which I have 
received from them by your hands. 
I feel an honest pride in such a 
testimony to my public conduct ; 
and though, they far over-rate my 
bumble services, yet I know that 
they speak what they think, and 
that it is not<the language of adu- 
lation. Indeed, I have, in the ad- 
dress, a satisfaction not very com- 
mon upon occasions of this kind : 

I am sure that it is the free a#d vo- 
vdluntary act of those who signed 
iU Whether 1 shall return to this 


country must for the present be * 
matter of uncertainly) but if X 
should, it will be, I trust, with 
more efficient powers for the admi- 
nistration of justice. Wherever 
I may be 3^ shall ^1 ways pray for the 
happiness and prosperity of my 
fellow subjects in India, both Na- 
tives and Europeans ; and among 
the many obligations they have con- 
ferred upon me, I shall particularly 
remember the very handsome man- 
ner i& which the address was pre- 
sented to me by yourself and the 
respectable inhabitants who accom- 
panied yop to my gardens. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obliged and 
. obedient Servant, 

H. GW 1 LLIJVL 

To Mr. Branson.* 

On Friday the 21st ofOcioo’% 
Sandy Chingalvaroyen, attended by 
many of the principals of his ca^t, 
waited on the honorable Sir Henrv 
Gwiliim, Knight, at his garden*, 
and presented the following ad- 
dress : 

To (he Honorable Sir Henry Gwil- 
iim > Knight, Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at 
Madras . 

My Lord,— That during your 
lordship’s administration of several 
years as Puisne judge in the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature at Ma- 
dras, no one spoke of your lcr<- 
ship’s smallest deed without prais- 
ing your lordships amiable man-, 
ners, humanity, and wise arrange- 
ment for the best of the country 
and its inhabitants. We are con- 
vinced by several occurrences that 
your lordship is thfc person possess- 
ing the love of all the inhabitants 
of Madras. Under your lordship’s 
administration the inhabitants en- 
joyed true happiness and pros- 
perity) your lordship’s care for 

thei* 
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their wcll-typ'&g extended itself so 
far as nor ofyty tu favour them with 
due justice *£4 honor of his Britan- 
nic Majesty, but also perceiving 
that a dirierence arose among us to 
hold their meeting £or th§ perform- 
ance of our ancient customs of our 
cast, which we have been deprived 
of since the death of our predeces- 
sor, who performed the same with- 
out the least tendency to a violJtion 
of their ancient rules, and your lord- 
ship's impartial justice In the atove 
great matter done to our peace and 
everlasting benefit for the people 
in public. Although we cannot 
forbear returning our due praise, as 
it would be an evident mark of the 
greatest ingratitude to your lord- 
ship, we however are not desirous 
that this address sbcxild pass for an 
eulogy only— -by no means ; we 
intend and wish hereby your lord- 
ship will deign to accept from us 
this submissive address, as due to 
your lordship's merits; we therefore 
take the liberty to other to your 
lordship this address,not as a recom- 
pence for the benevolence we bare 
enjoyed, but (permit us to say) as 
a public acknowledgement of all 
the natives ; we return again to 
your lordship with due deference, 
with prayer to the Almighty, to be 
your lordship’s guide on leaving the 
country of our habitation, and to 
make your lordship’s voyage pros- 
perous. That your lordship may live 
long under the protection of the 
mild God ! we pray that the su- 
preme being whom we adore con- 
tinue health to your lordship both 
in mind and body, and bestow all 
manner of happiness ! May all your 
undertakings with his Britannic 
Majesty and the nation be crown- 
ed with success! May your lord-* 
ship soon return safe hither again, 
that we and our families may he 
rejoiced, singing hymns in praise 
ot the great God, the living soul of 


the universe. ! And we conclude 
hoping your lordship will not, con- 
trary to your lordship’s good tem- 
per, and natural and innaZp^tvihty, 
despise the address vrnich in m 
most submissive manner is present- 

ed by ' Mv Lord, 

We have the honor to remain, 
with the highest sentiment* 
of gratitude and respect, 
your lordship's dutiful and 
most obedient and faithful 
humble servants, 

(Signed) Sundy Chin gal varoyen. 
Headman, and 240 ,&c. in as- 
sembly of Tondamandalum 
Toolooba Oyer Veilala Cast 
of Ponnary Verpet Naudoo 
v Inhabitant of Madras. 

To the Headmen in Assembly of the 
Ponnary Tondamandalum Too* 
inova Oyer Veilala Cast , at Ala* 
dr as. 

Accept my best thanks for the 
very tender and affectionate address, 
which $ have received from you. 
You express thankfulness for pro- 
tection in the customs of you* cast. 
It is but justice in me to say that the 
correct and loyal conduct of the 
inhabitants of Madras in general, 
particularly entitles them to b£ up- 
held in their rights and their cus- 
toms, as it shews how sensible they 
are to the blessings of a free and 
equal administration of justice. 

Your very pleasing expressions 
of regret at my departure, and of 
approbation of my public conduct, 
have made a deep impression upon 
my mind j and the Veilala cast of 
Madras for this kind remembrance 
of me, will always hold a place in 
my regard. • « • 

Tlt&t you may all live long and 
happy is the sincere wish of, 

« Your’s faithfully, 

H. GWILLIM. 

Phoenix, Madras Roads, 

October 25 , lMh 


On 
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On Monday morning, the 24 th 
instant, Chiukih Moodel'ur, accom- 
panied by many of the most respec- 
table Nlb^e inh abitants ot Madras, 
waited on ilie honorable Sir Henry 
G;willttn, at his gardens, when the 
following address was presented to 
him, with a very apuropriatc speech 
by Cbtuulr Moodeliar. 

To *he honorable Sir Henry Gwif- 

ln?t, Knight , c$V. 

Honour abi-k Sir, — The Na- 
tives of Madras, in common with 
the cfhe inhabitants, head some 
t T rne ago with much concern, that 
t.mr presence had been required in 
Britain, for the purpose ot cxphin* 
iug Mime m »t r **r> con ”<n*U‘d with 
the dl ntion winch yon b ive dating 
mmy years so ably tilled in this 
place; hut, as the abilities zeal, 
and mtegiHy, wi h winch you had 
evented the da ics of >our high 
office.'*, e eweli known, hopes were 
ewtertained that on a further con- 
si leration of die matter by 4he go- 
vernment at home, four peiMinal 
attendance would noi have been 
deemed necessary. 

It is with the greatest regret 
that we now learn, that these hopes 
have not been realized, and that 
the fleet about to sail, is to carry 
from us, (although we trust but for 
a short time,) a person, whom the 
Kairve inhabitants of this settle- 
ment have/ ffnm the moment of 
bis first artival amongst theta, been 
accustomed to consider as their fa- 
ther, and their friend ; to whom 
on at' occasions of^ difficulty, and 
distress, they have resorted for ad- 
vice and assistance : and whose 
acts have in t^very ipstpure, most 
irnequiioi al'y evinced that he has 
felt a more than common interest 
in their welfare a«d happiness. 

The able manner m which your 
judicial proceedings in general have 


been conducted, is universnbv ac- 
knowledged ;*— but tl*e labour, 
patience, temper, and perseverance, 
wuh which you have investigated 
many intricate causes which have 
been brought before vou, wheiein 
Natives alone weie concerned, 
cannot, perhaps, be better appreci- 
ated than by ourselves We beg 
to assure you, that they hate im- 
pressed on our minds the strongest 
feelings of gratitude and respect 
for your character, and that 
we have viewed with admiration 
your decisions on those occasions, 
the justice and equity of which, 
cannot fail to hand down with ve- 
neiation and esteem, the name of 
Sir .Henry Gwiiliru, to the Native 
inhabitants ot Madras, from gcue- 
raiion to genet ahou. 

In hiking leave of you, we re- 
quest permission to returu yob our 
waimet acknowledgements for all 
the favours you have conferred up- 
on us, aTid to off r unr best wishes 
that you may have a safe and speedy 
passage to your Native country, 
and that you may never experience 
any thing in this life, but a con- 
stant incicase of honors, and of 
happiness. 

With the greatest respect, wa 
beg leave to subscribe ourselves. 
Honorable Sir, 

Your most faithful. 

Most obedient, 
and obliged humble Servants., 

M<n»aU* Chiniah Mondtlutr. 

M Mnodookisrna Moodeliar., 

C. Sinjsana Chtuv* 

C Ptdda S'Wmv Chitty, 

C. Chinna Sawrm Chmy. 
Pummel Soobaiox Moodeliar. 

C Vcctasawmv Brnminy, 
Vrnc-u Rangum Pilsay, 

M Rupgiuh blank. 

, S Vcncatar hr Hah Chitty • 

Veniagah Moodeliar. 
Chmiiatomby Moodel ar. 
Com>or Moot rah Moodeliar. 
Shabaahady Moodeliar. 

T. Soma* 
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T S im^sundia M o \ li t. 

Sm V^ncar .ck !l<i Mootkdiar. 

P L Prtii! r a|>,ih Moo fN-ar. 

A. N N-i lriiombv M 
and uj wards of dco respecta- 
ble Native fiihabi Ants. 

To the Natives of Madras. 

I feel very sensibly (he kind dis- 
position yon have manifest to- 
wards me in yo#r address of this 
day, and the warmth with fc'hich 
you express your regret at my leav- 
ing India. You do me no more 
than jus ice in saying that I have 
had your interest at heart. Your 
gentle manners and modest deport- 
ment vt*»y early attai ned n e # to 
you, and made the discharge of my 
duty a pleasuie to me. It was my 
duty to extend to you the protec- 
tion of laws; it was my duty 
to administer your own l.iws to )uu 
pure and such as I found them in 
our most revered au.hor.ties. If 
have done this, I have oi.lv the 
merit of having don* my duly, and 
do not deserve the praises \ou hjve 
so atfectionally bestowed upon me. 
Be assured that though locally sepa- 
rated from you, my heart will be 
ever with you, and that >onr hap- 
piness will be among its wannest 
wishes. 

I am, with true regard 
Your faithful Servant, 
(Signed) H.GWILlLM. 
SnThou.e, 2^ih October, 1808. 


Oy Monday afternoon, the ho- 
norable Sir i leiuy G a ibi night,, 
one of the Pui-ne jrwmvs of mjs 
M.' ij»*-tv # s Supr»-nu* Court of judi- 
cature at t Id- presidency, embark- 
ed on bo, nd i( e honourable com- 
pany's ship Phoenix captain Rams- 
den, for huiope. 

Sir Henry was met at the beach 
by his excellency licnterant-geiieral 
Hay Macdowail, commander-in- 
chief, the honotable Sir Benjamin 
Stdivan, Kmght, and a ttiosi mi- 
lUv'ious assemblage of huio}*»an 
and N.rive mlMbit.intsof this settle- 
ntent-«-the principal khans of the 
Mussulman and the heads of Hin- 
doo cads, personally paid theii re- 
spects to Sii Henry Gwijliin, piior 
to his reaching the hoar, and a feur 
of them proceeded with him ou 
hoard 

A salute of seventeen guns from 
the gariison of Fort St. George 
announcing his leaving the beach, 
and a like saltfte from the houoiable 
company Yshiponhkan ival on board 
the Phcenix. 

On Sunday la t a salute of 17 
gun.s was fired from the battery, 00 
the embarkation of his excellency 
\ i# e-admiral Pel lew ; a similar 
number of guns were discharged 
on his arrival on huaid H. M. ship 
CullodN). On Sunday lieutenant- 
general Macdowail paid a visit to 
Sir Kdward. His excellency was 
welcomed on board by a salute pf 
1 7 guns from the flag ship. 


Occurrences for Novexbek. , 

Nov. 3.— On Tuesday the 1st return cd of— Not Guilty . The fol- 
instant, James Hawley was tried lowing^re the notes, as taken dost n 
for the wilful murder of James at the trial. 

Mackenzie, a serjeant in the Ma- "William Hickey, private in the 
i uropead regiment, and alior M. Pi. regiment was the.flistwit- 
a mmuMJ examination a verdict was ue*s called, — he deposed (hut 

about 
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•bout one in the afternoon pf the 
28d Mqv, deceased came to the 
prisoner spouse, which is close to 
the main 'guard. Deceased was 
much in liquor. He asked Anne 
. Hawley, the prisoner's wife or wo- 
man, (the witness did not know 
which she was) for some arrack ; she 
said she had got none j the prison- 
er told Mackenzie that if he did 
not quit his house he would take 
his life, and immediately took up 
a common table knife lying on the 
window. Deceased upon this 
Stepped back a few paces, and 
Hawley ran at him with lUe knife, 
stabbed him twice in the bel- 
ly, and then knocked him down 
aud jumped upon him. Prisoner’s 
wife then called out murder, which 
induced Inm to say, “ If either you 
or Hickey say a word I’ll take both 
your lives ” He then called upon 
witness and Anne Hawley to assist 
him incarrying out the body, which, 
from fear of their -lives they did, 
and placed the body above five or 
six yards from the door: on return- 
ing into the house the witness felt 
very weak, and asked Mrs. Haw- 
ley for some water, which she 
gave him, and immediately wit- 
ness dropt down in a faint. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Marsh, 
counsel for the prisoner,— -came to 
Hawley's house at eight in the 
morning j murder was committed 
/. l one. Came there as a friend of 
the prisoners, not of his wife’s, 
as they came from the same town ; 
was not then acquainted with Mrs. 
Hawley, bjit since the prisoner was 
taken up for the murder, w itness 
'and Anne Hawley have lived toge- 
ther as man and wife. Prisoner 
was not in the house during the 
whole period between eight and 
one o'clock, but went away about 
nine to answer his name at the 
barrack#, and returned soon after 


much in liquor; he remained at pri- 
soner's house because he had asked 
him j did nothing at all whilst he 
was there ; took no refreshment 
there. Mrs. ftawley poured out a 
diam, and he took only half* of it; 
w hen prisoner rushed on the de- 
ceased, his w ife called out murder. 
Witness did not call out, being una- 
ble fiom fear of the threats ot the pri- 
soner against his hfe ; was therefore 
aft aid to open his mouth ; witness 
and the woman assisted in taking 
the body away. Prisoner’s house 
is upwards of forty or fifty yards 
from tire barracks ; had witness 
b^en able to have called out loudly 
he might have been heard at the 
bar rack- gunid^ knows not how 
long he was in a faint j can't say if 
mote or less than an Jiour; when 
he came to himself he found he 
w as inside the house ; woman did 
not teK him how long he had been 
in a faint; he sat down on a cot 
till six o'clock, when he went to 
a/iswer his name at roll-call, pro- 
ceeded afterwards to his barracks, 
and cleaned his things for patade 
next morning ; never told of the 
occurrence, until he came before 
the judge at Masulipatam some 
days afterwards ; did not mean to 
conceal the murder ; did not go of 
his ow n accord to the judge but was 
ordered there by his commanding 
officer ; saw the body next morn- 
ing when people were all about it; 
it lay where they had placed it at 
the corner of prisoner’s house. 

Ann Hawley, alias Fullen, ex- 
amined by prisoner’s counsel, stated 
that she never wa* married to the 
prisoner ; no ceremony of the 
church was ever read over them. 

Thomas Madan, sworn, deposes 
that the last witness lived with pri- 
soner as his wife, and was suppo- 
sed to be such. Never saw any 
certificate 
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certificate of their majriage. Can 
read. 

Jatries Dalton, sworn, says that 
he saw the marriage certificate at 
Masulipatam in the woman’s pos- 
session ; she gave it him to read 
which he did } it appeared to be 
similar to that of his own marriage ; 
saw her tear it before lieutenant 
Kelly’s face, who was the officer 
of prisoner’s company, when* she 
wanted to part from her hus- 
band. 

The honorable the chief justice 
did not consider the fact of a cer- 
tificate as being conclusive evidence 
of a marriage, as it was a docu- 
ment very easily to be forged, tile 
witness too denying the fact of a 
marriage with the prisoner on her 
*l©ath. 

f Anne Fullen was then admitted 
as an evidence for the crown ; was 
living with the prisoner qp 23 d 
May last ; about nine o’clock in 
the morning of that day prisoner 
went to the barracks to answer his 
name, and returned about tweltfb 
o’clock very drunk ; about this 
time deceased came in and asked 
for arrack ; witness told him she 
had none ; prisoner told him if he 
would not leave his house he would 
take his life ; prisoner and deceased 
were both drunk ; when threatened 
deceased went out, and prisoner 
followed him, having in his hand 
a table knife which he had taken 
from the window, and on coming 
up with, ,rati against the deceased ; 
cannot say whether prisoner stab- 
bed him or not, as she did not see 
the deceased till he was down, rind 
the prisoner stamping upon him. 
Hawley then called upon witness 
and James Hickey to assist him Sin 
carrying away the body, which they 
did j took him to the corner of the 
house j when Hickey came back to 
tbehou §ehe asked for a glass of 


water which witness gave him % 
prisoner also returned to th^house, 
took his shoes, and thendtfent up 40 
the barracks ; the men of the regi- 
ment found the body next morning 
and carried it away. 

Cross-examined, — States that she 
went by the prisoner’s name whilst 
she lived with him, but does not 
go now by the name of Hickey, 
with whom she now resides. Ac- 
counts for this by saying that pri- 
soner was the person who enticed 
her from her friends, and therefore 
she went by his name. Hickey 
came to her house about eight in 
the morning ; prisoner went out 
about eight or nine, leaving Hickey 
behind ; during prisoner’s absence 
witness was employed in sewing 5 
prisoner returned about twelve 
o’clock, and about one Mackenzie 
was killed ; there was no person 
present but self, Hickey, and pri- 
soner; prisoner’s house near the 
main guard ; jiritness did not make 
much noise, but did call out to 
Hickey to save Mackenzie; said 
nothing but this ; was not much 
alarmed ; Hickey had no side arm* 
on ; assisted when threatened by 
the prisoner, in conveying away 
the body ; went about eight to the 
prisoner to the barrack yard, but 
was not there more than three mi- 
nutes; saw the guard there, but 
did not tell what had happened * 
Hickey then remained at her house 
till three or four o’clock on thaf 
day, and was also there tiie next 
morning, she did not play at cards 
with him the next daj, nor does 
she recollect having done so a few 
clays afterwards ; witness was con- * 
finqfl in the barrack guard on the 
day the body was found, so was 
Hickey ffiat night; she remained 
in confinement from Tuesday until 
Sunday evening ; did not see Hick- 
ey after she was confined until the 
judge 
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judge examined her; after the 
jsiurd^ prisoner took bin shoes 
and weiiWuvay, am) did not return 
home until eleven o'clock at night; 
Jives with Hickey on the same 
terms as she did with Hawley ; 
used to quarrel sometimes with the 
prisoner, but in no great degree : 
the reason of her complaining to 
lieutenant Kelly was because Haw- 
ley beat her, and was jealous of 
her. 

James Dalton sworn ; informs 
the court that he went on the 23d 
of May last, at two P. M. to the 
prisoner's house for a dram of ar- 
rack, Mrs. Hawley and Hickey 
were much agitated, and she trem- 
bled so that she could not give 
witness the liquor he asked for ; 
witness said give me the bottle, 
and I'll help myself, which he did ; 
asked her why she was so con- 
fused, she replied her husband was 
confined in the barrack - guard ; 
asked her what foe* and site made 
210 answer ; witness looked round 
the house, and saw much dust in 
various places on the floor, and 
thought he heard a groan in the 
house; on asking what that noise 
was, Mrs. Hawley said that ser- 
jeant Mackenzie was much intox- 
icated with liquor, and that she 
and Hickey had taken kim out of 
the house, and covered him over 
with a parcel of mats ; went to 
the place, and saw a person lying 
# there so covered, and the left arm 
being from under the mat the wit- 
ness knew by the lace that it was 
aerjeant Mackenzie ; he wanted to 
uncover Sim, but the woman w ould 
not let hioi, catcbiifg him hold by 
the belt in order to prevent him ; 
returned then to his jjuard ; the 
prisoners in the*barrack # guahi said 
they heard great cries 6f murder 
from Hawley’s house ; at their re- 
quest witness returned to the house. 


and asked A^nne Hawley and Hick- 
ey what the cries of murder were 
for ; they replied none had 
been there ; witness again went 
back to utile plain-guard ; on the 
day of the murder witness had 
seen the deceased at about twenty 
minutes before two going, as he 
saitj, to Hawley's house ; witness 
did not go to the house again until 
the^next day, wht » the corpse was 
found ; it did not appear to have 
been temoved fiom the spot where 
he saw r it at two P. M the day be- 
fore ; it«wa< carried to the hospital. 
Hawley and Hickcv were released 
from confinement on the Friday 
iffter the death of Mackenzie.-— 
About seven days after the minder, 
witness overlie aid the following 
conversation between Anne Haw- 
ley and Hick-, y, near the barrack- 
guard ; Anne Hawley asked Hickey 
what /van the matter with him ? 
He said he could not rest in the 
barracks nor auy whi re else. She 
a^d why ? Because, he replied, 
he was the only man that murdered 
Mackenzie. She told him not to 
mind that ; they had only to take 
a couple of false oaths, hang Haw- 
ley, and clear themselves. He then 
reminded her that she had bit Mac- 
kenzie in the private parts, to keep 
him from hallooing whilst he mur- 
dered him ; she answered, never 
mind that, there is no person 
knows it but oursehes, by taking 
a false oath at Madras we can hang 
Hawley, clear ourselves, and then 
you and I can live happy together. 
When witness had heard this, he 
said aloud, 1 am \ery happy 1 have 
heard this Anne Hawley upon 
this* went into the house. % On his 
cross-examination the witness de- 
posed that Hawley w f as confined 
for a breach of duty on 23d about 
one o'clock ; never knew him to 
be otherwise than a good character ; 

nut 
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not of a revengeful disposition, but 
rather the contrary. • 

Cornelius Macguire, sworn,— 
Was sentry at the main-guard on 
23d of May, over some prisoners 
from ten to twelve f at night. Just 
before he was relieved he chal- 
lenged a woman who was passing 
along. Did this twice without re- 
ceiving any answer, but on » the 
third challenge she said, “ Axe the 
Devil, my grandfather.” The §^ier- 
ry then struck, and witness was re- 
lieved j the corporal sent him to see 
who the woman was; found her 
near her house, and saw tl!at it was 
Mrs. Hawley ; asked her what was 
the matter with her that made her 
out at this late hour $ she replied 
she was afraid of a* spirit and of 
being murdered by Hawley ; asked 
her tor a light ; she said she had 
none ; witness went and brought 
one from the main-guard, and then 
stopped with her until the ^uerry 
struck one; during which time she 
told him Hickey had been there 
from 8 in the morning until sunset, 
and that Hawley was a murderer, 
and she could not stop any longer 
with him ; witness then left her, 
having to go the rounds. 

Mrs. Dalton sworn ; on the 24 th 
May, met Mrs. Hawley running 
towards the bazar, the day the 
corpse was found ; asked her what 
was the matter $ she said serjeant 
Mackenzie had been murdered in 
her house ; asked who by ; said her 
husband was confined for murder- 
ing him : she was obliged to make 
her escape, or she should have been 
confined too, as there was a file of 
men after her, to take her ; asked 
how he was murdered, said he was 
stabbed three times in his private 
parts. 

William Symes, was corporal of 
the main-guard} on the 23d May ; 
saw some person lying covered with 

Vol. 10. 


mats, went and uncovered the 
body, and saw it was Mack^pzie’s, 
with an old shift and pettiest over 
him ; there was some blood on his 
right groin, and some on his hip ; 
did not unwrap him, to see if there 
was any hole. In the mean time, 
Mrs. Hawley, William Hickey, 
and James Johnson, came out of 
the house ; asked her, if she knew 
any thing of the body ; she answer- 
ed no, she had not seen Mackenzie, 
since the day before, at twelve 
o’clock ; clapped her hands toge- 
ther, and said, so help me God, 
what could bring the man, meaning 
the deceased, here. 

On the 24th May last, was act- 
ing serjeant of the main-guard, and 
was told Mackenzie was lying 
dead ; reported it to Captain An- 
drews, and was ordered to remove 
the body ; he had his jacket and 
hat on, and his gaiters; ordered him 
to be carried to the hospital ; saw 
blood upon the upper part of his 
thigh, but dTH not examine it. 
Anne Hawley said that Hickey and 
she took a leg, and the prisoner the 
head. 

Mr. Macleod, assistant-surgeon, 
deposed that there was a contusion 
on the breast towards the right side, 
and a similar appearance within, 
and that side of the breast very full 
of blood ; the body was very putrid, 
but there was a black spot on the 
right groin, and on removing the 
integuments there was a corres* 
ponding black spot on the intes- 
tines, seemingly a punctured wound 
by a pointed instrument ; the body 
was so very putrid that k could not 
be minutely examined* 

Prisoner made no defence. 

F. Cavenagh, examined by Mr. 
Marsh ,-y What time on the 23d 
May was prisoner put into confine- 
ment? saw him there before one 
o’clock, about fifteen minutes; 
f M Mackenzie 
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Mackenzie messed with witness, 
aud witness wanted him at halt past 
one, t&cnme to dinner, Mackenzie 
said, I uffcierstuud Hawley is con- 
fined, and 1 am going down to see 
Nancy bis wite. 

Cotpora! Bosse, — about three 
minutes alter one, saw him drunk 
in the barracks ; ought to have at- 
tended the doctor at that time j re- 
ported him to the doctor, who 
desired him to be confined, anc he 
was confined by me about twenty- 
two minutes after one, when I 
found him in the barracks ; was not 
released on the 23 u that he knows 
of, but cannot speak positively. 

John Vaxon, Constable, —was 
with the prisoner when examined 
before the justices at Madras, saw 
Mrs. Hawley, and beard lier say 
she was not married to the prisoner, 
and that she would try what she 
i could do to get him hang d. 

November 4. Wi.liam Hickey 
and Anne Fallen were brought to 
the bar, and their indictment read, 
which imputed to them the willul 
murdei of Serjeant Mackenzie of 
the Madias furopean regiment, on 
me 23d of May last,— they both 
pleaded not guilty. 

James Hawley sworn, interro- 
gated by prisoner’s counsel — says 
lie U lawfully married to the female 
prisoner at the bar. From* this de- 
claration his evidence could not be 
admitted* 

v Corpoial Symes, being called 
and Sworn, deposed, that on the 
24th of May last he was corporal 
of the main-guard at Masulipajam ; 
about half jjast six in the morning, 
as he was going to the necessary, 
he heard James Sullivan say, u I 
wonder if Serjeant Mackenzie lays 
now where he did yesterday.” He 
asked where that* was. "Sullivan 
answered over in this compound, on 
this he looked over, and saw soihe- 


body cohered up with mats, and 
shifts, and petticoats. He then 
states that he uncoveied the body, 
and found it to be the body of the 
deceased Serjeant Mackenzie; says 
it had blobd on Che right groin, and 
' some above the hip. At this time, 
William Hickey and Anne Hawley, 
alias Hickey, (he prisoner, and 
Jan^s Johnson, came out of the 
house w here Mrs. Hawley and her* 
reputed husband li\ed. It was 
formerly their necessaiy where the 
body was la) mg The witness 
asked if they knew any tffing of 
the body * Mrs Hawley clapped her 
hands together, and cried out, " So 
help me God, no, she could not 
tliink w hat brought the body there;” 
she said she Ipid not seen the de- 
ceased since the day before, about 
twelve or one o’clock. Witness 
then returned to the guard-room, 
and reported the circumstance to 
the acting serjeant-major, Nuthall ; 
witness says, the body was covered 
with a petticoat and shift. Being 
cross-examined, said that Anne 
lmlleii, the prisoner at the bar, 
went at that time by the name ‘of 
Hawley, That the deceased during 
the night before had been reported 
absent twice. Says be bad occa- 
sion to hear the report, being 
orderly corporal. Stated that Haw- 
ley was confined on fhe 23d, at* 
twenty minutes past one., not for 
the murder of the deceased, but 
for drunkenness. Stated that any. 
body might have passed withour 
noticing the body, that the petticoat 
and shift were on the right .side of 
the body. 

Serjeant Nuthall called and 
sworn ; says, on the 24th of May 
last, he was acting serjeant- major 
of the Madras Euiopean regiment, 
at Masulipatam. A report had 
been made to him* by corporal 
Symts, that setjeaut Macke me 

'was 
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was found lying dead ; this he was 
ordered to leport to* the command- 
ing officer. - Says lie found the 
body between the compound wall 
of a hotive, occupied py Hawley, 
and the prisoner ruhen — The body 
was lying dead on its face, had a hat 
on, had shoes and gaiters on -Maid 
on the cot ; u smelt veryTitfen&ixely j 
he observed, lie says, that (Hie side 
of the face was \eiy black j observ- 
ed some blood below his hip, and 
on<hi» pantaloons — he removed no 
part of his dress — but removed the 
body to the hospital. — J'he witness 
Mated, that he did not know where 
Hawley was the day before. — On 
his crosv examination by Mr Gaha- 
gan, stated that one of his regiment 
was found diowAcd. It was re- 
ported to the wituess, he says, fiist, 
by AimorFullen the prisoner stated 
that he came to Madras to give 
evidence on Hawley’s trial. Wit- 
ness denied having stated to the 
coroner, that the ciieumstanee of 
the man’s being drowned, was first 
reported to him by an European 
woman, whom he had never befoie 
seen. 

James Dalton called and sworn ; 
says he knows the prisoners at the 
bar — and saw them about 8 in the 
afternoon of the 23d May last. — 
Saw them in a house about 20 
paces from the main guard, but 
does not know to whom the house 
belongs $ it was then occupied by 
.Hawley and the prisoner h.s wile. 
He saw them in the house $ went 
there for a dram of arrack ; when 
he went in, sa)s he saw Anne Ful- 
len and Hickey, the prisoners, they 
were together upon a wooden cot, 
very much confused indeed j says, 
he applied to Mrs. Hawley, (alias 
Fullen) for a dram of arrack $ she 
took up the bottle, but diopped it 
out of her hands twice ;.touk it up 
a th.rd time, when witness a-ked 


her to let hitiTtake it himself $ he 
took one dram, and paic^ for ihe 
same. Witness* thej^* asked her 
w hat was «he matter w i t li her, she 
appeared so much confused ' she 
made no reply ; a^ked a third time, 
when she said it was because her 
hdsbandwas confined in the barrack- 
guard. Witness asked her what he 
w'as confined for, and she said he 
was confined for murder, or some- 
thing to that purpose. Witness 
asked her w ho he had murdered, 
but she made no answer. Wituess 
looked about the house, and saw 
a great deal of dust throw n up about 
thefloor, and thought he heard some 
person groaning. Witness asked 
her who it was ? she answered it 
was Serjeant Mackenzie, (the de- 
ceased) who w'as much intoxicated 
w'iih liquor ; she said that Hickey, 
(the other piisoner) and her, had 
carried him and laid him outside- — 
there w'as a parcel of clothing and 
mats covered over the deceased. 
Witness went outside to see him, 
deceased was lying outside the 
house, in the corner, about six 
paces from the door ; only a wail 
parted the necessary from the house/ 
Witness saw' the deceased’s left-arm 
jacket - sleeve uncovered,’ which 
made him know who it was ; he 
knew, it from the lacing of the 
jacket. Witness was going to look 
at him, but the prisoner, Fullen, 
caught him by the belt, and said, 
" For God’s sake dou’t uncover 
him.” Witness then went away 
to the guard, not suspecting what 
had happened j the guard told 
w itness they Had heard a great deal 
of crying vmt at 'Hawley s house j 
the prisoner Fallen denied to wit- 
ness there having been any crying 
out of f * Muider,** there, on the 
witness's going again to the bouse ; 
wituess again lemrned to the guard, 
otwerved that the prisoners we e 
j M 2 . U>t£ 
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both more confused than before. 
Witness Saw the body of the de- 
ceased on tH* 24th. Prisoner Ful- 
len was confined about ten in the 
morning; in the afternoon the body 
Wps buried. Witness says, there 
was a court of inquiry by order of 
, the commanding officer. Witness 
says the prisoners were confined till 
they were examined before the 
Judge, Mr. Tod. After she turned 
evidence against her husband she 
was released. Witness saw priso- 
ners in conversation together, about 
seven days after they were released, 
at a new house she had taken 
beyond the barrack-guard ; witness 
stopped and heard prisoner Fulien 
ask Hickey (other prisoner) what 
was the matter with him ? he 
answered he could not rest in the 
barracks or put of the barracks; 
she asked him why ? He said, I 
was the man who killed Macken- 
zie ; you know you (Fulien) bit 
him in the private parts, to prevent 
liis hallooing while I was murder- 
ing him. She said never mind; by 
taking a couple of false oaths we 
shall hang Hawley (her husband) 
and clear ourselves. Witness then 
discovered himself to them, and 
said to them I am glad J heard what 
you said. Witness says he saw 
the deceased go by the main*guard 
about twenty minutes before two 

0 dock on the 23d ; he was going 
towards 'Hawley s, and the next 
time he Slaw him was a little after 
two; the deceased seemed to be 

-intoxicated when going towards 
Hawley’s. e 

On his cross-examination witness 
said, the mam guard is about 

1 wenty paces from Hawley’s house. 
Mrs. Hawley, (alias Fulien the pri- 
soner} used to sell arrack ; ®it was 
about two o’clock he said when he 
went for arrack ; witness says she 
told him her husband was confined 


for murder* or* something to that 
purpose ; witness said be was or- 
dered down to give evidence against 
Hawley. 

James Wil lock* was next called, 
and sworn; said, he remembers the 
two prisoners having been confined 
at Masulipatam for two or three 
days, -^remembers the day they 
were released ; witness beard the 
prisoner, Fulien, say to Hickey, 
stick to what you have said, and we 
shall do. 

Cornelius Macguire called and 
sworn ; deposed that on the 23d May 
last he was sentry ot the main- 
guard — says about a quarter before 
12 b’clock, Mrs. Hawley, (alias 
Fulien the prisoner) passed by, and 
be challenged her > she made no 
reply ; the third time she told him 
to ask the devil her grandfather ; 
witness followed her to the house, 
and found it was Mrs. Hawley, (the 
prisoner Fulien) sitting with the 
tail of her petticoat over her head ; 
wi tness then asked her what brought 
her 'out at that time of the night; 
she said that Hawley had broke out 
of the guard house, apd wanted to 
take her life; she said she was afraid 
of spirits being iu the house ; wit- 
ness then says, he went to the main- 
guard, and got a light, and went 
with her into the house; he then 
asked her if she had a lantern ; she 
said she had none ; he went then 
and got half a rupee worth of arrack, 
and they both took some ; she said 
that William Hickey, foe prisoner, 
had been with her from eight 
o’clock that morning, to sunset in 
the evening ; she said that Hawley 
was a murderer, and she would stop 
no longer with biro ; says he saw 
Hawley go from his own house 
towards the barracks. 

Being cross-examined, he stated, 
that Corporal Henry Bosse saw 
Hawley on the 23d of May, at 

nine 
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nine o’clock in the morning, and 
again at three minutes past one, 
that he Was then drunk and dirty, 
that he had been ordered to attend 
the surgeon, but could not go on 
those accounts, 4and that he was 
afterwards confined by order of the 
surgeon. 

John Vaxon being called and 
sworn, deposed, that he attended at 
an examination of witnesses at 
Madras on the charges preferred 
against James Hawley, when he 
heard Mrs. Hawley, the prisoner, 
say, I am not married to (the pri- 
soner) Hawley; he bas^iven you a 
false report ; she afterwards told 
witness she was only a concubine to 
that man, (did not mention any 
name) but addec^ she would get 
that fellow hanged if she could. 

John Madden was then called 
and sworn, he stated that he was a 
private in the Madras European 
regiment, that Hawley was a pri- 
soner in the barrack -guard with 
witness on the 23d ; came there, as 
near as he can recollect, about 20 
minutes past one. 

Sir ThomasStrange then summed 
up the evidence, in a very perspicu- 
ous manner, and after a charge of 
some length to the jury, they re- 
tired. On their re-entering they re- 
turned a verdict of Guilty against 
both prisoners. 

November 9 . Early this morn- 
ing William Hickey and Anne 
Hawley, alias Fullen, and likewise 
James Woodcock, for the murder 
of serjeant Breem, of his Majesty’s 
34th regiment, were executed, pur- 
suant to their sentence. We do 
not understand that either Hickey 
or Anne HaWley made any confes- 
sion that they were the murderers 
of serjeant Mackenzie, but we are 
informed, from competent autho- 
rity, that they both admitted that 
James Hawley, who was first tried 


for the murder, was perfectly inno- 
cent thereof, he not having been at 
the house at the time. ^Ve have 
likewise heard that J^kes Wood- 
cock admitted the justice of bis 
sentence, inasmuch as he was ac- 
cessary to the murder for which 
he has suffered. ^ 

To the Editor of the Government 
Gazette . 

Sir, — The accompanying address 
wasthis morning put into my hands, 
at the place of execution, by the 
late unfortunate malefactor, James 
Woodcock, who I regularly attend- 
ed in my professional capacity, du- 
ring his confinement in the felons 
jail. 

He particularly requested that 
it might be made as public as possi- 
ble, by publishing the same in the 
first newspaper, with the sincere 
wish that it might benefit hisffel- 
low soldiers in general, but more 
particularly the men of his own 
regiment, who required admonition; 
and he trusted that his melancholy 
fate would in future operate as the 
most awful warning to them. 

God grant that it may be pro- 
ductive of the desired effect, and 
put a stop to that depravity of heart 
which has been so horribly con- 
spicuous in the numerous instances 
of wilful murder for which the 
respective parties have so deservedly 
suffered at this place at the fatal 
tree. v 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
Edward Vaughan, 
Act. Sen. Chaplain. 

Madras, Nov. 9, 1808* 

Countrymen and fellow soldiers 
—You are* about to see me suffer 
the just punishment of my crimes j 
not that I am immediately guilty 
of takihg away the life for which 
I am condemned, but for not using, 
as I ought, my utmost endeavours 

to 
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to put an immediate stop to such 
an atrocious act. 1 therefore hope, 
fellow soldiers, that the execution 
you now see going to take place 
will tor ever be sufficient to deter 
any of you present, and all those 
that may hear of my unhappy fate, 
from entering into any combination 
with, or conniving at, pny person 
that may be depraved enough to 
take away the life of a fellow 
creature, for depend on it, though 
you may for a time escape the stroke 
of justice, yet there is an heart- 
searching, and an all-seeing God in 
Heaven, that- will not suffer them 
to pass unpunished through this 
world } and I am very sorry to vay, 
that most of the soldiers in this 
country are terribly given to liquor. 
Let me, therefore, in the name of 
God, admonish you to keep from 
that shocking crime j much better 
would it be for yon to spend that 
time in reading your bible,and other 
good books, which I am sorry to 
say too many give up\o drinking 
and debauchery, which only brings 
remorse on the guilty heads of (hose 
that gi%’e themselves up to it, and 
few, very few come to this dismal 
place to suffer, but own their love 
of drink has been the occasion of 
their unhappy ends, as by inordi- 
nate drinking we deprive ourselves 
of our nature, and become Suites, 
dnd are ready to commit any other 
crime that may, while in that state 
occur to us. 

I am also sorry to say, that among 
the Europeans stationed in the inte- 
rior part of this country ' and in 
particular among the men of his 
Majesty’s 34tlyrcg mem* a most in- 
human opinion prevails, that should 
they take away a life, they would 
have the pleasure yf leaving their 
regiment, and coming to Madras, 
ami fctarid a chance of getting dear 
frotu tfceiMr of justice, and by that 


means get rid of the service ; but 
let me again beg of you not to 
suffer such ideas into your head ; 
for though you may deceive your 
earthly judges, yet you cannot 
deceive your heavenly judge, whose 
wisdom has made itself manifest 
in bringing to light, in this world, 
almost every person that has been 
any wny concerned in such inhu- 
man acts, a most striking ins ance 
of vvhifh is manifest in my unhappy 
case. 

May the Great God of his infi- 
nite mercy grant that my poor 
admonition* may sink deep into 
the hearts of my hearers, and may 
he grant you his holy spirit to help 
to deter you from doing any act 
that may disgrace your teligion or 
country, or bring you to the shame- 
ful end I am now to suffer. 

J. W oodcock. 

Address from the prim ipaf inhabi- 
tants a\ Tram/mbar , to Thomas 
Nrwnham , Esrj. of the. Hon, 
Company s ririi strvice , on his 
departure for Seringapatam. 

Sir, — You will hereby kindly 
receive, at the moment you leave 
us, our warmest and most cordial 
thanks for the laborious pains taken 
in order to further the welfare and 
internal tranquillity of this colony ; 
for the gentleness with w hich every 
one of your measures were marked, 
for that mildness in your admi- 
nistration which forced us to 
esteem the authority that governed 
us, and which, for the moment, 
brought us to forget the unfortu- 
nate situation of our respective 
nations towards one another. Be 
you thanked for the regard shewn 
to our laws, for the nnremitted 
assistance you at all times willingly 
and cheerfully bestowed upon the 
execut ive justice, and thereby made 
it possible for the same to go the 
straight and even road, undisturbed 

by 
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by cabals and chicanery. Be you 
thanked for the mildness with 
which you treated the faulty, for 
the lenity » iih which you tolerated 
the weak, for t *»e readiness with 
which you endeavoured* to assist, 
by your companion, where no other 
assistance was possible. Never 
was your ear closed to the com- 
plaints of the sufferer, to the peti- 
tions of the needful ; e\er was 
your hand open, a. d ever really to 
help and lelieve ; the tears of the 
sufferers that you wiped off and the 
silent blessings of the indiaem, is 
your simple but select eh login in ; 
the unaffected sorrow of every 
citizen, at your retiring, confirms, 
in the strongest manner, this pane- 
gyric. 

These few lines contain no 
flattery ; why should we stoop to 
flattei } it is the candid oiler mg of 
grateful hearts, that closely have 
been united to you by manifold 
benefactions ; ir is an everlasting 
offer of gratitude to the man who, 
for the first time, occasioned us sor- 
row when he left us. The monu- 
ment which you have raised among 
us, will remain everlasting, because 
regard for you is itsbasnj gratitude 
and thankfulness have placed it, 
and rememb;ance of alUhe mild 
and fiiendty virtues which make 
mankind amiable, and the man in- 
vested with authority estimable, 
shall maintain it erec* amongst us 
until the latest times. 

We li ue the honour to be, See. 

[Here follow the signatures.] 
Tranqucbar, «t!i Nov. 1808. 

Mr. Ne.vnham's Reply. 

Gkntlemfm, — Before my de- 
parture to my new employ, which 
row must be immediate, permit 
me to return you my si nee rest 
thanks for the address with which 
von hive so kindly and voluntarily 
honoured me. Though under pre- 
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sent circumstances, I, a* a public 
servant of the British government, 
am most proud of such a testimo- 
nial being conferred on^rie bv the 
principal Danish inhabitants io this 
place, I feel that their very favour- 
able intentions have too highly 
estimated any services which I have, 
however willingly, been enabled to 
perform. The conduct, however, 
which you kindly ascribe to me, is 
what my government has wished, 
and in any exertions which may 
have been successful, I was still 
only performing my bounden duty 
in the execution of its orders, and 
owe my success chiefly to the ready 
co-operation of the inhabitants 
themselves. I thank you for the 
delicate manner in which you have 
adverted to the situation of the 
two countries, shall only express 
hopes that a friendly intercourse 
and alliance may be speedily re-es- 
tablished between the two govern- 
ments, and that the mutual friend- 
liness eviucecfrby their subjects in a 
distant settlement, may promote « 
this desirable event. 

I shall now express how happy 
I am, as a private individual, in en- 
joying the good opinion of i»o many- 
respectable Danish gentlemen, and 
pleased at my good fortune in being 
deemed worthy, considering the 
few mdnths since I first became 
known among you, of this opinion 
being publicly manifested. I thank 
you for your general kindness and 
attentions, and assure you that they 
shall always be kept in remem- 
brance, and this recodtction will 
be even accompanied with a thank- 
ful sense of g the conduct which I . 
have experienced, on your p irts, 
during my residence at this place 
Wishing you all every success and 
happiness, 

I retail / Gentlemen, fire. 

Thomas N*wnhai«. 

Tranqucbar, Nov . a, j 808 . 
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Nov. 27 . Yesterday, at sunrise, sary of the Nabob Azeem ul 
a royal salute was fired from Che- Dowlah. * 
pauk Valace, and returned by the The governor paid a visit of cere- 

saluting ^battery of Fort St. mony to his highness on the occa- 
Geojge, in honour of the annivtr- sion. 


Occurrences for December. 


December J7. Within these 
ffew days, the monument which 
was sent out from England by the 
express order of the vestry of Ma- 
dras, to perpetuate the exalted 
worth of the late reverend Arch- 
deacon Leslie, A. M. many years 
senior chaplain of Fort St. George, 
has been erected in the most con- 
spicuous part of the church. The 
sculpture has the greatest merit, 
not only in the execution but in the 
design, which is chaste, elegant, and 
impressive. Piety is exhibited by a 
female figure, with the Holy Bible 
in her band, which she is atten- 
tively studying, under* which is the 
• following inscription : 

44 The reverend Archdeacon Leslie, 
A. M. departed this life, on the 28th 
day of June, 1804, aged 58 years. His 
remains are interred in the burial ground 
of the pariah, and this monument is 
erected by the unanimous voice of the 
parishioners of Madras, as a token of 
respect to his memory. He discharged 
__ She office of a minister, in «Fort St. 
George, for more than 20 years, with 
fidelity and correctness, and during the 
whole period enjoyed the confidence 
«nd esteem of the community at large. 
Ilia gentleness of manners, his modesty 
and humility, were exemplary, and his 
whole deportment such as became the 
character of a true minister of the 
gospel.” • 

December 24. The officers of 
the 4th brigade of cavalry, (fourth 
and 8th regiments) have presented 
to Colonel Doveton, Bungsh’s Um- 
baree elephant, captured* on the 
28th ultimo, as. a testimony of the 
hi^b. tense they entertain of hit 


conduct, and of personal regard 
for their brigadier. 

Dec. 28. On the 22d Decem- 
ber the commander in chief arrived 
at Mr. Fraser’s garden house, in the 
cantonments of this station, and was 
received undei the usual salute, and 
with an honorary guard due to his 
rank. 

The following morning his ex- 
cellency visited the Fort, and was 
received by the Madras European 
regiment, and 1st bat. 24th regt. 
N. I. underarms, forming a street 
from the main gate to colonel 
Taylor’s house, where he break- 
fasted, and the officers in the garri- 
soji were presented to him ; his 
excellency afterwards inspected the 
ramparts, and minutely examined 
the arsenal, barracks, and all other 
public buildings. Salutes of seven- 
teen guns were fired on his entering 
and leaving the fort. The same 
evening his excellency inspected 
the company of artillery, under the 
command of captain Gibson, and 
expressed his approbation of 
their firing, and general appear- 
ance. 

* On the morning of the 24th, 
the general reviewed the Madras 
European regiment, which, after 
passing in review, performed a 
variety of manoeuvres, and at the 
conclusion hfa excellency was 
pleased to address colonel Taylor, 
at the head of his regiment, nearly' 
as follows : 

" Colonel Taytotr—In perform- 
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ing a necessary part of my doty 
by reviewing the different corps 
on this establishment, it was my 
particular wish to see those in the 
Northern Circars, and particularly 
the Madras Euroj&an ttegiment y 
from many circumstances this regi- 
ment has in a manner been over- 
looked, indeed I may say neglected, 
placed in a corner of this extensive 
country, it has seldom had its prac- 
tice of duty with the other Jorps 
of the army. 

<( Notwithstanding these circum- 
stances, from my knowledge of 
your zeal and ability, col duel Tay- 
lor, I was confident I should find 
this corps in the high state of dis- 
cipline it has this morning evinced ; 
and it shall be my business, as 
much as lays in my power, to let 
the service benefit from this state 
of discipline, by calling it into 
more general notice ? for I know 
that this state of inactivity must 
be painful to the feelings of ho- 
nourable gentlemen and officers, 
and painful to the feelings of brave 
soldiers. Indeed, I am at a loss *to 
know the reason for this neglect ; 
this regiment has always been for- 
ward for its courage and loyalty j 
you are composed of the same 
materials as the European corps in 
the service, and I am certain that 
the same brave and generous spirit 
actuates you. 

,c Any praise I can bestow on 
you, colonel -Taylor, individually, 
would add but little to the character 
of an officer of your rank and long 
standing in the army, and to one 
who has always given such satisfac- 
tion to his honourable employers, 
and to me ever since I had the plea- 
tore of your acquaintance. 


u Have the goodness to convey 
my thanks to the officers, who from 
the business of this morning appear- 
ed to have given you so much sup- 
port and assistance ; assure the regi- 
ment at large of my sincere appro- 
bation for its appearance this morn- 
ing, and of my confident hopes that 
they will do justice to my partiality, 
if that praise can be called so, which 
is so justly merited.” 

His excellency afterwards pro- 
ceeded to the race stand, where ho 
breakfasted, and met the ladies and 
gentlemen of the settlement. 

In the afternoon his excellency 
reviewed the 1st bat. 24th regt, 
N. 1. commanded by Major Hazle- 
wood, and was pleased tp com- 
mend it in nearly the following 
terms : 

“ Major Hazlewood, — During 
my residence in India, it has fallen 
to my lot to review most of the 
Native corps of this army, and I 
musHn candour acknowledge, that 
from what I have seen this evening* 
that this battalion is deficient in no 
one point whatever; it is equal to 
any, and surpassed by none. 

“ I was acquainted with this 
battalion, under a different designa- 
tion, and the services of it formerly 
are well known. The only thing 
I have to regret is, in seeing you 
without your colours, which is 
pwing to some oversight; but I shall 
direct my aid.de camp to write for 
them. I have now to take my 
leave of you, and I request that 
you will ' convey to the European 
and native officers,and the battalion 
at Jaige, my entire approbation of 
their performance this evening, and 
I wish you £nd them* health, hap- 
piness, and glory. 
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BOMBAY • 

Occurrences for June, I8O7. 


June 5 . The Diamond, captain 
Webster, of Bombay, from Bus- 
sorah, brings accounts that a few 
days previous to her arrival at Mus- 
cat, a party of the Joseom Pirates, 
amounting to the number of twenty 
two boats, landed, and made a 
furious attack on a village a little to 
the ‘southward of Muscat, but they 
experienced so warm a reception 
from the inhabitants of the village, 
that after a long, and for some time 
a doubtful conflict, they succeeded 
in driving them back to their 
boats, it is said with the loss of four 
hundred killed, and great numbers 
wounded, during their re-embarka- 
tion. 

Two of the Sultan of Muscat’s 
ships had sailed in pursuit of them. 
— During the time the Diamond 
lay at Muscat, two Dingeys arri- 
ved from Catch, whaThad fallen in 
with three of the pirates, and after 
a long and smart engagement, they 
succeeded in sinking one of them, 
and the other two made off, very 
much shattered. 

Letters from Goa mention the 
arrival of a Portuguese frigate, in 
the roads, from Lisbon,’ last from 
the Brazils, having the viceroy for 
Goa on board : the southerly winds 
blowing hard and a heavy swell 
rolling into the bay, had prevented 
the viceroy from landing,— every 
thing was preparing on shore to 
receive him with ail the honours 
and distinctions due to his exalted 
situation. , , 

Subsequent advices from Goa, 
mention that the gale of wihd 
having considerably, increased, and 
Abe sea running exceedingly high, 
the Portuguese frigate, with the 
viceroy on board, had unfortunately 


driven tippn thf bar ; the viceroy, 
and all the officers and crew of the 
frigate, were in the most imminent 
danger of their lives, but owing to 
the exertions alone of his Majesty’s 
offiders and men of the 78th and 
8()th regiments, they were fortu- 
nately saved. 

Extract of a letter from Goa, 
dated 71 h June: rf The Portuguese 
frigate is entirely lost, and, in addi- 
tion to this misfortune, they have 
to lament the loss of the register 
ship, Ceylon $ this dreadful disaster 
happened last month, about fifteen 
miles on this 'side of Mangalore; 
the late chancellor, and several of 
the crew, are said to have perished. 
The cargo of the Ceylon was va- 
lued at 600,000 rupees. Two Por- 
tuguese brigs met a similar fate, and 
one brig diove into a river at Sal- 
sette, dismasted. It is reported 
that a frigate was seen off the coast 
with the loss of her masts, supposed 
to be the St. Fiorenzo.” 

Extract of a letter from Goa, 
dated 9th June. u On his Ma- 
jesty’s birth-day an entertainment 
was given by captain Schuyler, to 
the new viceroy of the Portugueze 
possessions in India, at which were 
present his excellency the late 
governor-general, the several Por- 
tugueze and British officers. 

** The viceroy arrived at Cabo, 
about five o'clock, under a salute 
of 2 1 guns, and was received by a 
British brigade at Goa, which had 
been previously formed into a 
street, for him to pass through to 
the residency, with every military 
honour due to his exalted situation. 
During the repast the viceroy 
requesting every one to fill a bum- 
per, rose up and gave th$ following 

toasts. 
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toasts, r God save great George our 
King/ and, afterwards, * May there 
never be a separation between the 
British and Portuguese nations / 
June 20. Accounts are daily 
received of th * effect? of the late 
gales, which seem to have prevailed 
with unusual violence aJong the 
whole extent of the coast to the 
southward of this place. Its exti^- 
ordinary violence at Mangalore 
appears from thefollowing extract of 
a letter from that place, dated 31st 
May. “ We have had such a hur- 
ricane here on the 24th, 2.5th, and 
part of the 26th, as has ndt been 
experienced for 23 years. Every 
house here, except Messrs. Keats, # 
Reads, and Reeve’s, is blown down. 
Many Jives are lost. » Five brigs 
are stranded within 26 miles of 
this. 1 am in the court-house, and 
keep open table for fourteen at pre- 
sent, and every thing is in the 
greatest contusion, as you* may 
suppose; we are doing ali we can 
tOvsave a Portugueze ship bound to 
Lisbon, from Goa. r lhe court- 
house is just now an hospital and 
barrack for one battalion ui sepoys, 
a stable for nine horses, a place of 
arms, and a barrack for fourteen or 
fifteen Europeans. &c. tVc *’ 

The Maria, captain Pringle, of 
this port, has experienced a most 
providential escape. H »v\ng been 
exposed to the storm for neatly 40 
hours, the desperate resolution of 
running the ship on shoie, as the 
only probable means that otfeied 
themselves to save the lives of the 
crew, was adopted, and as t he> wei e 
wealing the ship for tiie purpose of 
putting this resolution into effect, 
the wind suddenly shifted and 
abated, and enabled them, at least 


with much difficulty, to stand out 
to sea again. 

It appears that the hurrit^ne 
commenced, (ship being ft that 
time, by her reckoning, in lat. 
10 N and long. 74 50 east) oil 
the 25th May, with strong gales 
from S E. and S. and cpntinued 
i aging with gnat violence during 
the whole of that da} , and succeed- 
ing night. Not a sail could with- 
stand its violence. 

June 26. Tiie day immediately 
after the death of lieutenant-colonel 
Phil pot, the men of the 65 th regi- 
ment came forward to their officers, 
and begged that they might be al- 
lowed to give each man one day’s 
p.iy towards electing a monument 
over hi-' grave; this olhr was most 
grab fully accepted, and the whole 
of the officers in their own names, 
and those of all the regiment, re- 
quested Mrs. Phil pot 'to permit 
them to contribute each a day’s 
pay, for a monument to the hne- 
mory of t he ir« greatly - lamented 
colonel.'* 

June 30. At a general court 
man ml held at Trincomallee, Sap- 
toe Bittttbaua, Sampsoodin Javana, 
amt AHjie Ceylon, Native soldiers 
in H. M. Pt Ceylon regiment, 
weie found guilty of desertion, and 
the sentence of death passed on 
each — buf vbe two former having 
surrendered themselves to the com- 
manding officer of their regiment, 
the governor of Ceylon remitted 
the punishment of death, and di- 
rected them to be kept in irons, 
and at hard labour ; until an oppor- 
tunity should offer for Vanishing 
them from the island for ever. The 
sentence on # the latfer (Adjie 
CeyVnn) was ordered to be carried 
imo effect. 
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Occurrences for July, 


July 25. — Oa Tuesday last, at 
an adjourned sessions, the honour- 
able the recorder gave judgment 
'on the point of law, reserved in 
the case of the King v. Moseley. 
This was an indictment framed on 
the Statute 9, Geo. II. C. 22, com- 
monly called the Black Act, for 
wilfully and maliciously shooting 
at captain Martin. After verdict, 
a motion had been made in arrest 
of judgment, on the ground that 
this Statute was not in force in the 
East Indies. 

SENTENCE. 

" Walter Borlase Moseley, — 
you have been indicted for the of- 
fence of wilfully and maliciously 
shooting at captain James Martin. 
The evidence against you was clear. 
Your defence was most prudently 
conducted with a view to the only 
favourable impression which your 
case admitted, and die jury shewed 
their merciful disposition at the 
moment when they felt themselves 
bound to convict you of the crime. 
After conviction you had all the 
advantage which could arise from 
every shadow of doubt concerning 
the law. These doubts are now 
removed, and it is now my painful 
duty to pronounce judgment upon 
you. 

The consideration of your crime 
has left me indoubt, after long de- 
liberation and painful struggle, 
whether it be lawful for me to 
abstain from inflicting the punish- 
ment of death. If, consistently 
with my duty to society, I jmay 
yield to the* merciful recommen- 
dation of the jury, I shall think 
myself justified for doing sO partly 
ky year youth and inexperience, 


and partly by a confidence in Bri- 
tish officers, which J trust will not 
be deceived. Engli h nen, in this 
country, have, in general, some 
superiority of rank and education, 
much are, I hope, sufficient to 
render the dread of capital punish- 
ment hot necessary to restrain them 
from such vulgar and barbarous 
outrages. 

I trr.st that you will one day feel 
it to be merciful, not only that we 
have spared your life, but that we 
'have sent you forth from those 
societies where you must have 
borne a perpetual brand, and read 
your condemnation in the eyes of 
every man who ever heard of your 
crime ; and that you will have 
reason to be thankful that you are 
to become a member of that new 
and singular community which is 
founded on the very principle of 
“amnesty, and where the absolute 
oblivion of all past offences is the 
basis of society. Every where else 
the penitent can only shew his sin- 
cerity after great transgressions, 
by being too humble to aspire be- 
yond pardon. There alone he may 
ventufe to hope for a life of tran- 
quillity and usefulness, and even 
for the possibility of regaining 
esteem. 

This court do order and adjudge 
that you be transported to New 
South Wales for and during the 
terra of your natural life, &c. 

The court then proceeded to 
the trial of Munchei^ee Cowasjee 
Parsee and Farjoilabhoy Jasserbhoy 
Borah. They were found guilty 
of stealing a number of copper 
pots, from the house, of Borjojee 
Pestonjee. The Parse* Was sen- 
- fenced 
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tenced to be transported to Pulo 
Penang for seven years/ and the 
Borah to gtand in the Pillory facing 
his own shop, with labels to his 
back and breast,denoting his offence, 
and to be transported to Pulo Pe- 
nang for seven years. 

The court passed sentence on 
Bhyjee Josserjee, Meyah Caun 
Dhanjeebhoy who had been ok 
a former dijy convicted of having 
in their possession a bag of copper 
nails, being naval stores belonging 
to the King, with the broad arrow 
marked upon them. » 

In consideration of these parties 
being strangers in Bombay and 
ignorant of the penal consequences 
of having such articles in their 
possession, the court parsed the le- 
nient sentence of one month’s 
imprisonment in the gaol. 

July 26 . — Anchored in Bombay 
harbour, his Majesty’s ship Scep- 
tre, captain Joseph Bingham, 
having experienced a most provi- 
dential escape from foundering at 
sea ; on anchoring, the usual com- 
plimentary salute passed between 
the Sceptre and the garrison. 

Narrative of the transactions on 
board the Sceptre : — 

“ On the 3d of May, 1807, his 
Majesty’s ship Sceptre sailed from 
Bombay harbour, in order to pro- 
ceed to tbe Cape of Good Hope 
station. The Sceptre being a con- 
tract-built ship, and rather weak. 
Captain Bingham had judged it ex- 
pedient to leave behind the ship’s 
poop carronades, in lieu of which 
he took on board lighter metal. 
On the 13th of June the ship un- 
fortunately sprung a leak, making 
abo&t ten inches water in an hour, 
and which continued gaining until 
the 19th. On the 20th, when the 
ship was lying to under a main- 
topsaiL with strong gales, and hea- 
vy sea, it increased to the alarming 


ing degree of six or seven feet aa 
hour, the water rushing in wfth 
great violence forward, which kept 
the pumps continually going day 
and night to keep her free. At 
this lime the ship wa9 in latitude 
30 degrees south, and 40 degrees 
east longitude from the meridian 
of Greenwich, and consequent- 
ly not more than a week’s sail 
from the Cape of Good Hope, not- 
withstanding which they were, in 
their then perilous situation, reluct- 
antly compelled to bear up, at the 
same time finding themselves under 
the disagreeable necessity of throw- 
ing six of the foremost lower deck 
guns, and four of the aftermost, 
over board, in order to relieve the 
ship at the extremes 5 they were 
now running for the Portuguese 
settlement of Mosambique, on the 
coast of Africa, where they were 
in hopes of being able to heave 
down, and repair the ship. Qn 
the 22d, the exjiedient of a fother- 
ed sail was tried, one being fother- 
• ed and let over the bows, which 
succeeded in relieving the ship to 
one pump occasional*)’, about two 
or three times for a short space in 
the course of the twenty-four hours* 
The Sceptre arrived at Mosam- 
bique on the 30th of June, but 
unfortunatejy it was found imprac- 
ticable to heave the ship down 
there, or indeed to give her even a 
temporary repair. Under these 
circumstances a vessel was hired to 
accompany the Sceptre to Bombay, 
as knowing from what they had 
experienced at sea, and in mo- 
derate weather, by the meins of a 
glazed tube partly immeried in the 
water* they could see a hole in the 
starboard bow, low down, and close 
to the stem, about the size of a 
hat, eaten by the worms, into 
which the water rushed, and the 
keel under the step of the fore- 
mast 
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mast apparently almost in two, as 
wt$Jl from the representation of the 
clivers, one of whom had 4>ut his 
arm entirely up through the open- 
ing of the keel, — under such a 
condition the ship was certainly 
not safe to be trusted by herself at 
*sea. i 

cf On the 18th of July the leak 
increased to nearly as much as be- 
fore, the sail which had been put 
over the bows, having after a tew 
days gone to pieces, but fortunately 
some of the oakum had worked 
out. Immediately another father- 
ed sail was got overboard, which 
almost instantly relieved the ship 
in the same manner as before, to 
one hand pump occasionally, and 
continued in the same state, until 
this day, Sunday, when it broke out 
again as bad as at first." 

They received every attention 
and assistance from the Portuguese 
government at Mozambique. 

Extract of a letter from a Gentle- 


men at Bussroak , dated June 1st, 
] 8°7. 1 

“ Although no official measures 
have occurred here that could give 
the smallest* indication of hostility 
betu een Great Britain and the Turk- 
ish government, some piivate mis- 
understanding has taken place to the 
great injury of commercial specu- 
lation. The imports from Bengal 
in demand, but from mistrust 
and apprehension the merchants 
decline to purchase. Some con- 
signments of piece goods have been 
recency sold at a price, that will 
do no more than repay original 
cost and charges. Indigo is high, 
» but requires management in its dis- 
posal. 

Forwent of confidence in the 
Bashaw of Bagdad, the English 
ships are ordered to anchor thiity 
miles below the town j this mea- 
surers in its turn, communicated 
suspicions to the government and 
people, which, in their conse- 
quences, are unfriendly to commer- 
cial affairs. 


Occurrences for August. 


August 8th. — Letters from Ba- 
jroda mention, that they had re- 
cently experienced an uncommon 
and sudden fall of rain, which had 
overflowed the banks of the nul- 
, labs and rivers $ that some lives and 
cattle had been lost on the occasion, 
and great mischief done to the 
country. 

August 10. — The distribution 
of a secrfnd dividend of the prize 
money to the captors of Coqjiin in 
179$, commenced at the office of 
Messrs Forbes <rnd Co.iat Bombay, 
agents to the trustees, on the 1st 
' jtfstant. 

The following ranks have the 
‘Specific sums they are entitled to. 


placed opposite to their respective 
classes, viz. 

Rs. qr. Rs. 

Captains, Surgeons, 1,923 o 30$ each. 
Ltcuts Ensign*, Lt- 
Fire workers, as- 
sists it - Surgeons 

Coin-nisurv, at 531 3 66 each. 
Conductois, Subidars, 

Sy tangs, at 203 o o each. 

Jemidais, First Tin- 
dais, at 152 o 50 each. 

Serjea its, Dru n- ma- 
jors, ‘id Find ds, at 67 i o each. 
Gunner*, Corpoials, 

Hav:Uiars, Drum 
and F.fe Majuts* 

Pri vices, 33 o 86 each. 

Naiqu s, Drummers 
and Filers, Sepoys, 

Lasc j rs, Ware i men, 16 & 42 each 

Aug. 
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Aug vl9>- A marble monument 
to the memory of the late Sir Wil- 
liam Syer, has arrived by the last 
ships from England. It consists of 
a single rectangular slab of.ndiite 
marble, with a temple figuSf in 
alto relievo , weeping and kneeling 
before a pillar, at the top of which 
is placed an urn, inscribed with the 
age and day of the death of ihe 
party. Beneath, and on a project- 
ing base, appears tlife following 
Latin inscription: 


IN HOC FANO RKQ.UIESGIT0VIR 
INTEGERR1MUS 
6ULIELMUS SYER E«,UE5. 
aui FORUM JURIDICUM REGIA 
AUCTORITATE HIC LOCI 
INSTITUTjUM, 

PRIMUS ORDINAVIT, 

ET aUATOR FERE ANNQS, LIT1BU8 
SAPIENTER DIJUDICANDIS ; 

ET FGBNIS LENITEU IRKOGANOIS 
HONEST AVIT. 


Occurrences for September. 


Sept. 14th.— On Fiiday the 1 ltli 
instant Sir J. Mackintosh gave judg- 
ment in this case of the Minerva, 
Frederick Hassey, master. 

This was the case of an Ameri- 
can ship, taken on the 3 d of De- 
cember, 1800', going from Manil- 
la to Batavia. The ship had L ft 
Providence in August, 1805, had 
touched at the Isle of France, 
from which place she had, sailed t(* 
Batavia, thence she went to Jegal 
and Manilla, and on her voyage 
from this last place back again to 
Batavia, she was detained. Her 
cargo consisted chietiy of indigo 
and dollars. It appeared that she 
was under the direction of a super- 
cargo on board, as to her employ- 
ment in trade both in respect of 
the cargoes and the interme- 
diate ports to which she was to 
trade, previously to her return to 
Providence or some other ports in 
America, where her voyage was to 
end. 

For the captors it was coti tend- 
ed, that she was trading between 
enemy’s colonies, and therefore 
acting in direct violation of the 
iUter and spirit of his Majesty’s 
instructions of June, 1803, which 
command the commanders of ships 


of war and privateers, to seize any 
neutral vessel, which should be 
carrying on trade directly between 
the colonies of the enemy ^ and the 
neutral country to which the vessel 
belongs. 

For the claimants it was insisted, 
that neither Manilla nor Batavia, 
nor the Isle of France were enemy’s 
colonies of such a nature as to ren- 
der the trading thereto by a neutral 
in time of war illegal ; inasmuch 
as the trade to those places was 
open to foreigners in time of 
peace. 

The court on a former day had 
directed commissions to be* sent 
to Bengal t and Madras, to ascertain 
whether the ports of Batavia and 
Manilla were, during the la&t peace, 
open to all or any foreigners from 
the ports ol India, Europe, or Ame- 
rica j and if open, whether under 
any and what restrictions ; and also 
to emjuire into the state of those 
ports in these respects before the 
war which broke out between Great 
Britain ‘and Spain in 1796 . 

Tfiese commissions being in .part 
returned, |tnd it appearing that the 
ports were then open to all foreign- 
ers during the last peace, without 
any restrictions except as 10 cpiu&n 

and 
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and specie at the port of Batavia, 
Sir ^Mackintosh pronounced j udg- 
ment of restitution. 

The captors, he said, were fully 
justified in detaining this vessel, 
because in so doing they were act- 
ing in obedience to the letter of 
the instructions of June, 1 803 . Ba- 
tavia and Manilla were certainly 
colonies of the enemy, and this 
vessel was certainly trading direct- 
ly between America and such colo- 
nies. — But though the officers in 
his Majesty’s service were bound 
to obey these instructions, he did 
not conceive himself, sitting as a 
judge of prize, in a court whose 
decisions were to be regulated by 
- the law of nations, as bound and 
concluded by them. He believed 
indeed, that he was the first and 
only judge, who had ventured to pro- 
nounce such a doctrine. In every 
prize court, in every country, by 
all writers on tire subject, and all 
administrators of the Jaw, the in- 
structions of the sovelreign were re- 
garded as a law to the judge. But 
he considered the law of nations as 
paramount to such instructions ; 
and the king as having indeed a 
right to dispense with such law, but 
not to extend it. As far therefore 
as any of his Majesty’s instructions 
were a relaxation of the law of na- 
tions in favour of neutrals, he 
should consider himself bound by 
them ; but if be saw in such in- 
structions any attempt to extend 
the law, to the prejudice of neu- 
trals, he should not obey them ; 
but regulate his decision, according 
to the known and recognised law 
of nations^ 

In the present case, after great 
deliberation, and minute enquiry, 
he felt himself • bound 0 to say, 
that neither Batavia nor Manilla 
were such colonies as to ren- 
der any trading thereto by neu- 


tral nations, in time of war, ille- 
gal. It is not their being called 
colonies that will render such a 
trading unlawful, noth withstanding 
theater of the instructions of 
180^ something further is neces- 
sary, and that is, that the trade 
to and with these colonies, was 
prohibited to such neutrals in time 
of yeace. 

r ^'he chief point in dispute, in 
this case, which was investigated 
by means of commissions to Cal- 
cutta and Madras, was, whether* 
Manilla and Batavia were colonies 
of the enemy, in the sense meant 
by his Majesty’s instructions of 
1803, whether they enjoyed such 
a freedom of trad#, with other 
countries, im time of peace, as 
took them out of the situation of 
settlements, governed on exclu- 
sive colonial principles. The re- 
sult of the enquiry was, that it 
appealed that Manilla and Bata- 
via were not colonies in the 
sense of. his Majesty’s instruc- 
tions, as it was found that they 
were not shut against foreigners in 
time of peace, and in consequence 
die ship was ordered to be restored 
to the claimants. 

It. is to be observed, however, 
that the learned judge, though he 
ordered restitution to be made, 
refused the claim of the neutral 
for costs and damages, as the .cap- 
tors seemed to be fully justified 
in this case, by the letter of his 
Majesty’s instructions, and from 
the prevailing unceft&nty, whe- 
ther or not Manilla and Batavia 
were to be considered as colonies : 

The case of the Minerva is one 
that cannot again speedily occur* 
The recent instructions of I807> 
which direct ail ships to be detain- 
ed that are found trading between 
any two ports of the enemy, whe- 
ther colonies or not, pot an end to 

any 
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any doubts or dispute, that might 
have arisen on the question* Every 
ship found in such situation must 
be brought in as prize, and Manilla 
and Batavia are new entitled to 
no more privilege than any other 
ports of the enemy. 

* It ought also to have been re- 
marked, that when Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh, in observing on some (les- 
soning* that were held in the plead- 
ings, staled his doubts whether a 
judge, acting under the law of 
nations, would be bound to decide 
according to instructions, issued by 
any prince contrary to the law of 
nations, he expressly slated the in- 
structions of |5t03, to be of a very 
different description,, and as such 
the ground of his judgment in the 
case. (Bombay Courier) 

Cannanor? , Si*pt. $5, l8cy. 

Yesterday evening was given by 
her highness the Beebee, #ne of 
the grandest and most sumptuous 
entertainments witnessed at this 
gay and lively station for many 
months j the occasion of whiclf 
was to celebrate the marriage of 
her highness’s grand-daughter. 


About eight o'clock, on the ar- 
rival of one of the ladies, in the 
grand hall, 3s s curtain was thrown 
open, and her highness the Beebee 
moved forward, when an animated 
interchange of civilities, expressive 
of much coidiality, ensued. The 
Rajah too joined with hisfevered 
mother-in-law, in welcoming ^beif 
guests, and assuring them, by the 
urbanity of bis demeanour, of hia 
heartfelt satisfaction at such an as* 
semblage. 

To beguile the time, fireworks, 
terrific and comical, were let off 
within the square of the palace* 
which was grandly illuminated. 

A supper, combining the lux- 
uries of Europe and the Indies, 
was laid on the table at eleven 
o’clock. The ^lass was circulated 
until a late hour the ensuing morn* 
ing, when all departed pleased, and 
well-delighted with the entertain- 
ment in general, but chiefly with 
the condescending and anxious soli* 
citude of the Rajah during the re- 
past. 


Occurrences for October* 


Oct. 7 . — Two men belonging to 
his Majesty's ship Sceptre, captain 
Bingham, in coming across the 
esplanade, towards the garrison, 
unfortunately fell into a well, the 
parapet *to which is unusually low, 
and were *drow tied. 

On TlHH^ay last his Majesty’s 
ship Sceptre, of 74 guns, having 
undergone the necessary repairs, 
was hauled out of dock. The im- 
mediate cause of her late danger 
^as discovered to be a large hole 
in her bow, and her bouom, iu ge- 

Yol. ID. 


neral, was found to be in so bad a 
state, that her having reached this 
port from so considerable a dis- 
tance may be considered almost 
miraculous. The Sceptre is flow 
very nearJ^fitted .for sea, anda 
veiy tew d>> will restore ibis very 
vah able ship tp the effective naval 
force of India. 

General Otd&rs by Government, , 
Oct. It)?— The honourable tlie 
go-emor in council is duly sen- 
sible with the commanding tjfficer 

of 

t N T 
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of t&e forces* of the loss which 
the service has sustained % the 
death of captain G. Warden, of 
Ihe corps of arulhtfjr* whose me- 
rits have not failed to attract the 
favourable notice of bis immediate 
superiors ah# government. 

2d, * From his first entrance, 
Soon -after his arrival in this coun- 
try upon the active discharge of 
iris duties against the Coolies, tin- 
der the late colonel Little, in 1794, 
to those periods of his subsequent 
appointments, on the several impor- 
tant occasions on which the Bom- 
bay army has been called into the 
field j — at, the taking of Colombo ; 
at the 'memorable battle of Seda- 
sheer, on the 4th of March, 1 /()<}; 
at the fall of -Seringapatam •, arivl 
on, the reduction of the fortress 
of Jemepdabad in that )eur: on 
the expedition to Egypt; and ou 
the siege of Baroda ; the zeal, the 
steady gallantry, and professional 
acquirements of thiv late very de- 
serving officer stood, on each of 


those eventful occasions* and iff 
particular on the last* highly dis- 
tinguished. 

By order of government* 

• m NEWNHAM, 

Sec to Govt. 

Oct. 28.— As lieutenant E. Da- 
vies, in company with an officer 
from Cabo, were riding out yesterday 
in Ight of, and about a mile and a 
half from, Goa, they were sudden- 
ly met by two large royal tygers, 
which, after viewing them for 
some seconds, came bounding to- 
wards them with such velocity, 
that as the hill was very rugged 
a^nd rockcy, they at one time gain- 
ed so considerably on them as to 
be within a r very few yards ; for- 
tunately, however, their horses 
ultimately gained ground, and 
brought them safe off. This is 
one of the few instances known 
of tygers pursuing their prey for 
any distance. These followed the 
gentlemen alluded to for several 
hundred yards. 


Occurrences for November. 


Nov. 3. — Extract of a letter 
from Mr. Mane sty, British agent 
at JBagdat:— * 

14 It is really wonderful how 
safely I have conducted , all the 
commercial concerns under my 
' management, and you will rejoice 
to learn that .the result, in conse- 
quence q£ the revolution, which, at 
JBagdat, on the 1 8tb ultimo, deprived 
the Bacha c of life, Will be, accord- 
ing to all reasonable calculation, 
^Administrative of tranquillity and 
Consequent encouragement of trade 
fa this country: The' Bacha was 
murdered by a Georgian favourite, 
who had connected himself with a 


person of the name of Neseef Aga, 
the head of a party, long inimical to 
the Bacha’s government; and on the 
day succeeding his death, his assas- 
sin and Neseef Aga were slain by 
the Bacha's nephew, who imme- 
diately assumed the government, 
and must be confirmed in his un- 
cle’* high and distinguished office 
from Constantinople. 

“ Thus the Baeha land Neseef 
Aga, the heads of the long-con- 
tending parties at Bagdat, have 
both fiule#. Strife, animosity* and 
straggle for power* have ceased 
with their existence, and "the Ba- 
cha’s nephew, now Solomon Bach a* 

is a 
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is a young man of syperior merit 
and ljberality. I am on the best 
terms with l\im and his governor 
here, Selim Aga, and, since the 
Bacha's death, hat% rendered him 
essential local services." 

Nov. 4. — Two person shave been 
carried off by two royal tygers in 
the course of last week, from a 
native village nearly opposit| to 
Bowie, near the higfl road leading 
from Sion to Tannah. One of 
them, a man,was found in a jungle to 
which he had been traced by the 
blood tracks. The party* who dis- 
covered, found him in the fangs of 
the tyger, who was in the act, of 
sucking the blood from the neck 
Of the unfortunate *vretch. Not^ f 
feeling themselves strong enough 
to approach, they retired for a re- 
inforcement j and on their return 
with a stronger party, the tyger 
relinquished his prey and rftade his 
escape. On examining the body 
it was found entirely bloodless, the 
sanguinary animal having extracted 
it all from the back part of tSe 
neck and shoulders. The only 
other wounds were a contusion 
on the thigh, and one arm bioken. 
The other sufferer was a boy, whose 
body was not to be found. 

Nothing can more clearly shew 
the advantages of knowledge ; than 
the deplorable effects so frequent- 
ly produced by a want of it. The 
miserable consequences of igno- 
rance, are evinced in an extraor- 
dinary degree, by a circumstance 
with which we have very recently 
been made acquainted, concerning 
the tygers who have lately appear-* 
ed, and committed consider- 
able havoc, on the island of Sai- 
aette. It is firrnly believed by the 
Dative inhabitants, that they are 
Dot merely animals, but so/ne ma- 
licious demons disguised under the 
forms of a royal tyger and tygress. 


FOR NOVEMBER, 2607. if 9 

They positively affirm their 'coun- 
tenances to be hitman, and add 
that they have krgejgpld rings on 
their noses and earl* Similar to 
those usually worn by the lower 
cast of Hindoos. This idea, a$ if 
is easy to imagine, has so increased 
the natural dread which tha native^ 
have of those animals, that% 4 ts 
feared every attempt on their part 
to destroy the intruders will be 
completely put an { end to, not- 
withstanding the encouragement 
held forth of a handsome reward 
for the ir destruction . W e. are cre- 
dibly informed that' no less than 
nine persons have already fallen 
sacrifices to these sanguinary mon- 
sters ! A curious story is related 
respecting them. Contrary to the 
practice of tigers in general, who 
are known to fix on animals fot 
prey in preference, unless pressed 
by extreme hunger, one of these ap- 
pears to have selected the herds- 
man of a dibve of cattle, though 
he could as easily have carried off 
a fine young bullock. 

Nov. 5. — In March last a small 
party of gentlemen from Bombay, 
consisting of colonel Macquarrie; 
Dr. Thomas, and Lieut.-general 
Brande, passed over to Bussorah, 
in order to proceed thence overland 
to Europe. A letter was received 
from Bagdat, under date the, 15th 
of May, respecting their progress ; 
and stating, “ that they proposed, 
notwithstanding* the existence of 
hostilities between England and thi 
Porte, to go direct from Bagdat to 
Baku, on the Caspian/ therfc t6 
embark fad* ^ stracan > &nd so pass 
through Russia by the NoVth of 
Europe, and to reach England by 
the Baltic." On the 1 6th, they 
left Bagdat witfh the caravan, hav- 
ing been joined there by Major 
O'Neil, of his Majesty’s service. 
The latter gentleman afterwards 
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met Vitb the following singular 
end perilous adventure, in one of 
those little excursions which are not 
very dangerous perhaps in a flat 
country, but which are undoubt- 
edly imprudent in a hilly one. 

On tJhe ath of June, having tra- 
velled about two^thirds of the dis- 
tance between Ragdat and the 
Caspian sea, he lost sight of the 
caravan in one of those picturesque 
places, and wandered about the 
* whole day without being able to 
And it again. 

During this time repeated attempts 
were made to disarm and rob him 
■ by the lawless wretches who prowl 
about the country. At length, about 
Sun set, he was so suddenly attack- 
ed by four of them, that, before be 
could stand on his defence, he was 
knocked down from his horse and 
disarmed. The banditti then lite- 
rally stripped him to the skin, and 
shared the plunder amongst them, 
giving him a tew of their own rags 
t6 defend him from the cold $ after 
much ill treatment, and repeated 
threats against his life, they finally 
dismissed him. 

In this folom condition he walk- 
ed all night, and early the next 
morning was again attacked by 
three other men. Onp of them 
who was well mounted and better 
armed than the others, after striking 
Jhizift Several times, seised him, and 
dragged biin 1 ft the cruelest man- 
ner to his houfe ; where for two 
d iys he obliged him by blows to 
work at the hardest labour. Making 
him pull gfass for his cattle, dig 
gravel; afia carry it home from the 
pit, and tbea, putt up by the roots 
a weed of remarkably strong fibres, 
which over-rat* the greater part of 
an adjacent tract of meadow 
ground. 

Notwithstanding this insupport- 
able degree of labour, the barba- 


rian had nolr the humanity to give 
him any other food than bread, and 
some milk diluted with water. 

On th£ third day, however, he 
was liberated Irom this dreadful 
state of slavery by the gallantry of- 
of the chief driver of the caravan, 
who generously volunteered to go 
in search of him. Even after the 
majjbr was discovered by this brave 
and honest fellow, there was some 
difficulty in effecting his release; 
and nothing but the determined 
spirit of the driver, who threat- 
ened the Russian with the imme- 
diate vengeance of the whole cara- 
uud, could have prevailed. The 
feelings of major O’Neil may be 
easily conceived. He had little 
hopes of ever "being discovered,* 
the village being situated in a re- 
tired part of the mountains. The 
night preceding his delivery he re- 
ceived a private hint that it was 
in contemplation to cut his throat, 
unless he instantly made his es- 
cape. 

This probably was an indirect 
method of attempting to get rid 
of him ; as the fellow who kid- 
napped him might have been alarm- 
ed by enquiries making after his 
victim. 

The travellers gave the follow- 
ing account of their subsequent 
proceedings 

u We entered Persia on the 
22d of May.— In consequence of 
the resident of Bagdat, having pre- 
viously written to the court of Per- 
sia, giving notice of our intended 
journey, orders were issued per- 
mitting us to pass wheresoever we 
desired : but a Frenchman, resi- 
dent at the court, aft ambassadoi 
from Buonaparte, hearing of our 
arrival, contrived to insinuate un- 
favourable suspicions of the motives 
of our travelling into Persia •, and 
in consequeuce a khan was direct- 
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%d to conduct us to court. The 
khan accordingly waited upon us, 
announcing himself as our raemen- 
dar, and delivered a highly com- 
plimentary message^ in tlje Eastern 
style/from the vizier, stating that 
his highness could on no account 
allow a party of English gentlemen 
to travel through his Majesty’s do- 
minions, without having the (Mea- 
sure of seeing them at court.— 
On the morning succeeding the 
day on which we were visited by 
the khan. Major O’Neil had- un- 
luckily parted with the caravan, 
and could no where be found. 
This circumstance alarmed the 
deputation, and raised a suspicion 
that the major made his escape 
to «void being carried to court, 
and that he had gone off with in- 
formation of importance to the 
Russians, now at war with Persia. 
Three days elapsed before the 
major was discovered. Slaving 
thoughtlessly strolled to a distance 
from the c^avan, he was seized, 
robbed, stripped, and detained iy 
captivity. The major being for- 
tunately recovered, and restored to 
our society, served to do away all 
suspicion, as to the objects of our 
journey. The Persians were fully 
convinced as to the truth of our 
account, that the Turkish war was 
the sole motive of our travelling 
to Europe by the circuitous route 
of Persia. 

“ It happened luckily, at this 
time, that the king was on the 


road from bis capital to the camp, 
and crossing our intended Jfrrk, 
saved us the necessity of a long and 
tedious journey. I shall say no- 
thing further on political subjects, 
than that we have reason to believe 
that the king of Persia, and his 
confidential advisers, discern the 
true character of the French pro- 
positions, and that they have 
ready given a decided negative to 
the late overtures of Buonapartfc \ 
and have signified to his ambas- 
sador, that they cannot take any 
measure to disturb the good under- 
standing that now subsists between 
Great Britain and Persia. The 
king is anxious to put an end to 
the war with Russia. Colonel 
Macquarrie has letters, both from 
the king and the vizier, addressed 
to his Britannic Majesty, and to 
his ministers, requesting, as we un- 
derstand, the mediation of Eng- 
land, in effecting a peace between 
the two empires. 

“ In our jcnimey through Pprsia 
we have been occasionally enter- 
tained, with princely splendor, by 
the governors of the cities through 
which we passed. With the appa- 
rent fertility, the finely- diversified 
scenery of Persia, and its natural 
beauties,' we have been delighted. 
Very different must be our account 
of its inhabitapts. We embark in 
a day or two upon tbe Caspian, to 
proceed to Astra can, thence we go to 
Petersburg, and still hope to reach 
England in September.” 


Occurrences for December. 

Dec. 13. A report had been five sail pf men of war having ar- 
receivedv at Madras from Fort rived in Batavia roads* in 
MarltiorougU, said to have been qtience of this information his ex- 
communicated by a Chinaman, of cellency Admiral Sir Edward Pe** 

Jew 
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lew fiad dispatched his Majesty’s 
ship Fox, the honourable captain 
Cochrane, to reconnoitre, and as- 
certain the fact ; the Fox has since 
returned to Pulo Penang, having 
sent in two small Dutch prizes, and 
detained one American brig. 

Whilst the Fox was cruising off 
the coast of Java, near Samarang, 
she chased a Dutch Gtiarda Costa, 
but it falling calm the Fox’s boats 
were manned and armed, and sent 
under the command of the first 
lieutenant, George Simpson,to board 
her $ as they approached the vessel, 
one of the Dutch officers took aim 
at lieutenant Simpson with a rifle- 
barrelled gun, and unfortunately 
wounded him mortally in the head. 
After he fell he only lived, to desire 
the crew not to mind his loss, but 
boldly push on and do their duty. 

The boats pushed on, but find- 
ing the Dutch vessel full of Euro- 
peans, they were from so superior 
force obliged to surrender. A 
breeze springing up afterwards, the 
Fox ag&in renewed the chace, but 
the Dutch commander ran his 
vessel ashore, and abandoned her 
with his crew and prisoners. She 
was taken possession of by the Fox, 
but afterwards given for a return 
of his boat's people. 

Dec. 14. The new docks are 
in such a state of forwardness as to 
idrait of the keel of the new 
seventy four being laid. New 
year’s day is fixed on as the day for 
performing the ceremony of driving 
in the silver nail. At the end of 
eighteen # months we may expect 
to see Her afloat in the harbour. 

Bomba/ will thus have the sin- 
gular credit of being the first .place 
within the British dominions, out 
of the kingdom* of Great Britain, 
at which a British seventy four was 
4ver built. ‘ 


To Lieutenant Colonel Betkunc^ 

. commanding officer of the Grena - 

diet battalion , Bombay . 

Dear Sir, — At the close of you* 
eventful career in India, Aeofficer$ 
of the grenadier battalion wpuld 
feel themselves warning in respect 
and esteem, did they allow of your 
return to your native country, after 
a lorjgand faithful service", reflecting 
equal credit upon yourself, with the 
corps you have for many years com- 
manded, without communicating 
the force of those sentiments to- 
wards you, as an officer and a 
friend. 

Your services and merits having 
been publicly appreciated by high 
and venerated authority, it is suffi- 
cient for us fo have to convey to 
you, the respect which we bear 
them, and the pride we shall always 
retain in having acted under your 
command, for so long a period, in 
the arduous and extensive duties of 
the field. 

Intimately acquainted, as you 
are, with the character of those 
w r ho address you, it would be 
superfluous to animadvert on the 
motives which urge us to beg youp 
acceptance 9f a sword, of the value 
of fifty guineas, as a pledge for the 
kind offices of regard you have ren- 
dered us j from which it is impossi- 
ble to separate the benefit we have 
received. 

We have made it our request 
to Captain Heard, who we under- 
stand will sail in company with the 
fleet by which you design to pro- 
ceed to Europe, to commission the 
sword on his arrival in England, 
with an appropriate inscription, 
bearing testimony of the estimation 
in which we held you $ and, when 
finished, to present it to you. We 
fondly anticipate his cheerful readi- 
ness for the fulfilment of our 
wishes. 

" ‘ v We 
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We now wish you a safe and 
sp edy voyage, sincerely congratu- 
lating you on the satfctachou you 
must, experience, in returning to 
those scenes which endear us to 
our counfry, and, # ever« taking a 
lively interest in your welfare and 
happiness, we remain, with un- 
feigned friendship, 

Dear Sir, 

Yoar most faithful and obed. sarvts. 

G MacVconochie, captain ; w. D. 
demand, captain; B. Dutton, lieute- 
naui and adjutant; H Montrcsor, lieu- 
tenant: J- Brown lieutenant; William 
Perkins, lieutenant; Wiliam Percy, 
lieutenant, T nomas Daubeify, lieute- 
nant; Robert Macfarlane, lieutenant; 
Jolm S. Bamford, lieutenant, Thomas 
Gregg, lieutenant , Robert Shcphesd, 
lieutenant; Thomas Hake, lieutenant; 
Joseph Jones, ensign^ Emanuel Her- 
bert, ensign . Phi ip Maciteaon, ensign ; 
James Grant, ensign; and Alexander 
Gordon, assistant surgeon 

Camp, Seroo , Dec. 30. 1807. 

To which the following, answer 
was returned. 

To the officers of the Grenadier 

Battalion , Camp , Scroor. 

My Dear Gentlemen, -I was 
yesterday honoured with your letter 
of the 30th ultimo. 

1 receive the splendid token of 
your regard and esteem, mentioned 
in it, as I ought, with a satisfaction 
which gratifies every feeling of 
my heart — too happy if I could 
refer this valuable testimony, less 
to the partiality of your kindness, 
and more to my own deserts. 

With every wish for the con tinned 
unanimity, prosperity, and honour, 
of the corps, in which we have 
together so long served, I remain, 
with most cordial sentiments of 
friendship, 

Your faithful and obdt. servt. 

Andrew Bethunr, 
Lieut. -Col. Gear. Bat. 

Bombay, fan. 4, 1808. 


To Captain Heard, Major of Bri - 
v gade, Bombay. 

Dear Sir, — Understanding* that 
it is your intention to proceed by 
the ships which sail in a few weeks, 
the officers of the Grenadier batta- 
lion are anxious to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to request ypur 
assistance in forwarding their 
wishes to procure a sword of the 
value of fifty guineas, to be'pre** 
seined to lieutenant-colonel Beth- 
une, as soon as possible after his 
arrival in England. 

On the sword we should wish 
the following inscription to be 
made : 

** This sword is a tribute of es- 
teem from the officers of the gre- 
nadier battalion, to lieutenant- 
cOlonel Bethune, their hte com- 
manding officer, dated January 1st, 
1608.” 

Apologizing for the trouble we 
are giving you, but in which we 
anticipate you will find much plea- 
sure from your long intimacy with 
’Colonel Bethune, allow us to 
conclude with wishing you a pros- 
perous voyage to England, and we 
remain. 

Dear Sir, 

Your’s, very faithfully, 

G. Mackonochie, captain; W. D. 
Cleiland, captain; B. Dutton, lieute- 
nant and adjutant ; H. Montresor, lieu- 
tenant; J. Brown, lieutenant; William 
Perkins, lieutenant; William Percy, 
lieutenant; Thomas Daubeny, iieuto 
nant ; Robert Macfarlane, lieutenant; 
John S Bamford, lieutenant; Thomas 
Gregg, lieutenant ; Robert Shepherd* 
lieutenant; Thomas Hake, lieutenant; 
Joseph 1 ones, ensign ; Philip Mapkeson, 
ensign ; James Grant, ensign ; and 
Alexander Gordon, assistant surgeon. 
To the Officers of tfre Grenadier 
Battalion, Camp , Seroor. 

Dear Gentlemen, — I am favoured 
with yojir letter, requesting me to 
present to lieutenant-col. Bethune, 
cbmmandiqg 
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Co m m an ding pffir*? cfthe grenadier 
battalion, on his arrival in Engla^, 
a iWon! of the valbe of fifty 
guineas. 

You have conferred upon me, 
gentlemen, a moat pleasing office, 
in being the medium of thus ex- 
pressing your regard and respect, 
for a valuable and worthy officer, 
.who has devoted his best years, the 
morning of his life, to the service 
of his country, and who, for many 
successive campaigns, particularly 
during the important and active 


Occurrences for 

Jan. 1. The ceremony of dri- 
ving the silver nail into the keel of 
the Minden, man of war, was per- 
formed under the usual ceremonies 
by the hon. the governor; in 
honour of whom the new dock, in 
which the keel is laid, has received 
the appellation of v Duncan's 
Dock/’ 

Jan. g. The court proceeded, 
at the adjourned quarter sessions, 
to the trial of three natives for 
cheating by the means of false 
dice. 

In opening the case for the crown, 
the advocate-general observed, that 
though an indictment for the 
offence in question had never before 
been brought forward in this place, 
the vice to which it referred was 
extremely prevalent, he believed, 
among the lower ranks of natives. 
The statutes which had been passed 
for its prevention were various; and, 
whatever might be said of those 
which prohibited afcy one from 
losing more than 101. at a sitting, 
Jiowever fair the means employed 
for that purpose,* there cofckj be no 
doubt of the propriety of prevent- 
ing men from having recourse to 


operation in Ouaerat, has had the 
peculiar good fortune to command 
a corps of duingui‘sj?«d reputa- 
tion. 

In thanking yt?u for ypur kin,5 
wishes respecting myself* 1 beg to 
assure you there is no man who 
feels more cordial esteem for the ' 
public and private virtues of the 
officers of the grenadier battalion 
than,£iear gentlemen. 

Your very faithful, humble scrvt. 

J. Bickforp Heard, M.B. 

Bombay, Jan. 4, 1808. 


January, 1808. 

dishonest practices at play, and 
from using arts to obtain success 
which had the effect of converting 
chance into cettainty. T his in 
fact was another species of robbery ; 
and not -to visit it severely won Id 
be delivering over the thoughtless 
and unwary, in their most unguard* 
ed moments, a prey to cheats and 
svfindlers. That the prisoners 
would not be defamed if these ap- 
llations were applied to them* 
r. Tbriepland had no doubt. 
They had long been confederated 
together, and while Htirjewan staid 
at home and took care of the bank, 
the other prisoner! acted the part of 
decoy ducks, and went about enti- 
cing their acquaintances $o try their 
luck. Of all the pigeons plucked 
by these worthy associates, a .per- 
son of the nam & of Wasson Cur* * 
sondas was the most complete. 
Often as be played with them, he 
never, by any accident, was per- 
mitted to win. The prisoners were 
always ready to give him his re- 
venge, but their readiness always 
ended in his having more revenge 
to seek. 

For some time, as commonly 
happens. 
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happens, the Devil got the credit 
of this wonderful run, to which 
Indeed, though not as an imme- 
diate agent, he was well entitled $ 
but at length, when the unhappy 
Wasson had nearly Jost his all, and 
was driven to that last extremity of 
desperate gambling, the staking his 
wife’s rings and necklaces on the 
event of a throw, he thought it 
might be as well, without offence 
to the power below, jto ascertain of 
what materials the dice were com- 
posed, and snatching up one of 
those which were upon the table, 
conveyed it unperceived, into his 
mouth. 

As might be expected, the alarm 
which this act occasioned was very 
great, and in the confusion which 
ensued, one of the prisoners took an 
opportunity of throwing the other 
dice they had been playing with 
out at the window. The one, how- 
ever, which Wassondas ha^ al. but 
swallowed, was srilf forthcoming, 
and when the jury examined it, 
they would at once perceive that 
a little It ad had been inserted 
under number six, which must have 
effectually excluded the operation 
of chance playing with the prison- 
ers, and was no doubt the cause of 
the uniform success of their ad- 
dresses to Fortune. Tnc bia*, as 
might also be -supposed, was given 
to the die with a neatness which 
would notrtiavc disgraced the tem- 
ple# in which th<* goddess is wor- 
shipped in Pall Mall, or St. James's 
street. If these fects w ere pioved, 
the jury would find the prisoners 
guilty, and they would be subject 
to the same corporal pains as in 
cases of wilful perjury, and to for- 
feit five times the amount of their 
unlawful gains. 

The facts were detailed by the 
witnesses, who were all of them 
sufferers, with a simplicity which 


produced much entertainment in 
couyt. The defence of the prison- 
ers was, that thp season was a*kind 
of Mahomedan Saturnalia ; that 
their religion permitted them to 
play, and that they hadplayed 4 fair. 
But not being able to produce any 
evidence of this, the jury found 
them guilty $ and the court passed 
sentence of pillory and imprison 
men* on thetn. 

Jan. 10. Several occasions have 
occurred, in which the students* 
from the Bombay establishment, at 
the college of Fort William, have 
distinguished themselves in "a very 
eminent degree, by the honours 
they acquired for their proficiency 
and attainments in the languages 
of the east. But no instance so 
remarkable has hitherto occurred, 
as one, which, to the honour of 
Bombay, the list for the third 
quarjerly examination for the year 
1807 presents. Mr. Solheby, as 
wrner on this establishments who 
came out to this country in May 
last, was admitted into the college 
in September, and on, the. 3d of 
November following, he stood at 
the head of the second class in the 
Hindoostanee language. 

Jan. 2/. A curious ceremony todjt 
place last Christmas day, in the 
synagogue of the wbiteJews, near 
Cochin., 

Ail things -being prepared in the 
synagogue, and the rabbis, elder*, 
with ilie whole of the people, nialp 
and f male, being assembled and 
arianged, each in their allotted 
places the dewan of the lajah of 
Travancore, attended by the British 
resident, approached in* procession, 
and entered the synagogue at stm- 
set # of the 25th December. They 
were received by the elders, at the 
gate of *he congregation, standing 
up, and were led to seats, which 
had been prepared for thetn, in 

front 
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front of the afck, and under the 
extended ‘wings of the cherubin. 
Being seated, the service of the 
Evening commenced. — The chief- 
priest standing before the altar of 
the Lord, in the presence of the 
congregation, spread forth bis hands 
towards Heaven, and with prayer 
and supplication, the whole stand- 
ing, implored a blessing upon his 
Majesty the king of Great Britain 
and Ireland,— all the people saying 
Amen. The words of the favorite 
air of “ God save the King,” hav- 
ing been previously translated into 
the Hebrew language, were chaunt- 
ed, the whole congregation joining 
in the chorus. 

Following this a benediction was 
implored for his highness the Ram 
Rajah of Travancore, and a com- 
pliment, suited to the solemn occa- 
sion, was addressed, by the chief- 
priest, to the resident and the de- 
wan. 


The service being concluded, 
the dewan of Travancore, in a few 
words, neatly 1 delivered, expressed 
for his master and himself, the high 
sense which was entertained of the 
honour and favour conferred on 
them 5 and, turning round to the 
elders, requested that the rajah of 
Travancore might be permitted to 
make an offering of a crown of 
goldA to be placed within the ark 
of the Taberiv»de upon the sacred 
books of the law $ and requested 
further that he himself might be 
permitted to make an offering of a 
rich chandelier to illuminate the 
sanctuary. These requests having 
been gratefully acceded to, and 
suitably acknowledged, the resi- 
dent and the dewan retired in the 
same manner, 1 and with the like 
ceremony , v as had been observed 
on their entrance. 


Occurrences for February. 


General Orders. 
v . Bombay Castle. 

Feb . 4.-— The honourable the 
governor in council is pleased to 
permit Lieut.-coioneL H. Wood- 
ington to proceed to Europe on 
furlough; with the option pf even- 
tually retiring from the service, 
conformably to the existing regu- 
lations. 

The governor in council will 
have great satisfaction in commu- 
nicating to the honourable th ; court 
of directors the high sense enter- 
tained by government, of the pro- 
fessional deserts of Lieut-colonel 
Woodington, as manifested during 
the long course of his meritorious 
service in India/ « 

The earlier instances thus refer- 
red Co have already attracted the 
notice of <the honourable the court 


of* directors, who were pleased, in 
the 46th paragraph of their gene- 
ral letter, dated the 8th of April, 
1789, to direct that some staff si- 
tuation should be conferred on that 
officer, in consideration of the se- 
cere wound he had sustained in 
their employ. 

Since his last return to India, 
Lieut. -col. Woodington has further 
established his claims to the ap- 
probation of b*i employers, by a 
series of distinguished and impor- 
tant services, equally, promotive 
of the welfare of his countiy, and 
conducive to the increase of his 
own military reputation. 

The siege of Baroda, in 1803, 
afforded the roost satisfactory proof 
of the judgment,' exertion, fed 
professional talents of the Lieute- 
nant-colonel, which, on foe same 

year. 
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year, were again highly distin- 
guished in the reduction of the 
valuable fortress of Broach, an 
event that, viewed in reference to 
the smallness of the .detachment 
employed upon tlft occasion, suf- 
ficiently bespoke the abilities that 
directed, and the gallantry that 
achieved the conquest, whilst the 
subsequent and rapid reduction of 
the ttrong hill fort of Povvan^arn, 
and of Champneert closed this 
officer’s active career in the last 
war on this side of India. 

The record of these memorable 
occurrences stands severally marked, 
fiy the most respectable testimonies 
of approbation, bestowed on the 
conduct of Lieut. -colonel Wood- 
ington by the distinguished autho- 
rities, who, at the periods in ques- 
tion, exercised a controul over the 
operations of the field army of this 
Presidency, the preseht govern- 
ment of which coincided entirely 
in the opinions, expressed by ma- 
jor-general Jones Bellasis, that the 
Bombay establishment will sustain 
a loss in the departure and even- 
tual retirement of this excellent 
officer, whose exemplary and con- 
ciliatory conduct, in the command 
of the subsidiary force in Guzerat, 
during periods when such atten- 
tions were absolutely necessary, 
forms another very laudable part 
of the qplonePs conduct, such as 
the governor in council will not 
omit to make due and creditable 
report of to tfye honourable the 
coutt of directors, inclusive of the 
several other occurrences above ad- 
verted to. 

Feb. 10 . — “ After my narrow es- 
cape from the ship privateer on the 
8th, I had little expectation of so 
soon having occasion to give von 
In account of my falling in with 
another vessel of the enemy, the 
particulars of which I beg to re- 
late : 


u In latitude 16. 40. North, 
having anchored in a caftp, I 
weighed on a breezb springing up; 
and at half past three P. M. stood 
with a light air from N. E. to W. 
leaving written instructions with 
the officer of the watch. At'four 
A. M. 1 was called up, and found 
a man of war brig close aboard of 
us, who hailed, and desired the 
boat to be hoisted out. I answered, 
that it should be done immediately* 
No sooner had l replied, and tfhile 
we were in the act of clearing the 
boat, than he fired into us, imme- 
diately under our stern, with round# 
grape, and musquetry, which kill- 
ed one man, and wounded tbre£, 
two of them mortally, one of whom 
has expired while I am writing this 
account, and the other cannot pos- 
sibly survive ; the third we hope 
may recover. They have thus taken 
the lives of three innocent men 
without the slightest provocation, 
having fired without notice, and 
without a*kiug whether I had 
struck. 

tr I was carried on board the 
privateer. After finding that the 
Palmers was leaky, they stript 
her of every article that was 
moveable, of every sail except 
the fore-sail, fore-top-gallant-shil, 
and jib ; blocks, buckets, &c. &c. 
&c. and whatever could be rea- 
dily transferred, was carried On 
board the privateer ; and then cut- 
ting my rigging, and otherwise 
disabling the ship, they made her 
over to me; and although I Was 
under a fore-sail braded up, with 
the ship’s head to thp north-east, 
the brig tacked and ordered me to 
put about to # the southward. While 
I* was executing this order, the 
brig parsed hie, and the night set- 
ting id, 1 availed myself of the 
darkness, boarded the fore-tack, 
and stood for this port : but hav- 
ing wore ship twice unoer a brailed 

fore- 
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fore-top-saii, which, when set, 
carried me to leeward, and before 
I coiitd procure a substitute for a 
lead, the privateer having carried 
off all I had, we found the ship 
bad run a-ground, about ten, ?. M. 
six or seven miles distant from any 
inhabited part of the coast, were 
we sti(l remain. Upon grounding, 
I lowered ray yards, steering booms, 
&c. and made a cattamaran, to 
send a note to the master attendant 
fpr assistance, of which I stood 
much in need, as the Frenchman 
carried off sixteen of my best 
hands. 

“ The privateer is named the 
Bon Venture, David, commander. 
She has been in sight all this day 
Working to the southward of the 
port, and has two vessels in com- 
pany, which she captured last night. 
At the time I was taken she had cap- 
tured two small vessels off Coringa, 
both of which she discharged. The 
privateer is a small vessel, badly 
manned, Pegue built, pierced for 
14 guns, but has only seven mount- 
ed. 

General Orders. 

Feb. 1(5. — 4< It is with sincere 
concern that government announces 
to. the army the death of that very 
respectable officer major- general 
Bellasis, late commanding officer 
of the forces, who departed this 
life, on Thursday the 11th instant, 
by a very unexpected attack of 
sudden illness, as he was in the 
meritorious discharge of his duty 
at the military board, thereby ter- 
minating a long career of zealous 
and faithful services/' 

in 

By the Commanding Officer of the 
m Forces. 

u The commanding officer i>f 
the forces requests tl» officers of 
ttye army will wear crape, as a 
mark of due respect to the me- 
mory of our late commanding of- 


ficer of the forces, major-general 
J. Bellasis, who departed mis life 
in the zedlhus discharge of his 
duty, after an honourable career of 
faithful service of upwards of 
thiity-eigbt yea*$. 

“ The period of mourning to be 
one month.*’ ' 

Capture of the Margaret brig 
from Calcutta, by a French priva- 
teer fo the southward of Bancoote, 
on the 8th of ebruary, 1 808. The 
particulars of this capture will ap- 
pear from the following extract 
from the log-book. 

Extract from the Brig Magaret's 

Log-hook, from Calcutta, bound 

to Bussorah. 

Monday, February 8, 1 808. At 
one p. ro. the small vessel that was 
seen in the forenoon to windward 
standing to the S. E. wore and 
stood down towards us upon our 
weather .quarter. Having a suspi- 
cious appearance, we fired a shot 
at her, either to tack or close no 
nearer j when she shewed ErigJidi 
cohurs, and continued nearing us. 
We fired a second shot, upon 
which she hoisted a French ensign 
and pendant, and fired a shot at us, 
when we immediately opened 
our fire of round and grape, and 
continued a running action for up- 
wards of three hours j finding she 
neared us, bore up before the wind 
to get our stern chasers to bear upon 
her j from her well directed fire 
she hulled us twice, and put a 
number of shot through our sails, 
&c. In the evening the breeze 
freshening, we kept the wind on 
our quarter, with all sails drawing, 
endeavouring to make our escape 
in the night; altering our course as 
the wind shifted, however, it be- 
ing clear moonlight, he observe^ 
atl our motions, and at day-iighf 
she bore N. W. distance about one 
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»nd a half. At 10. 20 a. m. falling 
light airs, she swept uf> clofce to us, 
when we observed her decks full 
of Europeans, and finding it im- 
possible to make farther resistance 
tor the safety of the ship and cargo, 
was under the necessity of hauling 
down our colours to the French 
Imperial Felluca L'Entreprenante, 
Monsieur L. Bouvet, comraapder, 
from the Isle of France. 

N. B, When we first saw the 
enemy, Bombay, bore N, N. E. 
about 65 miles ; distance from the 
nearest shore 12 or 14 leagues. 

(Signed) H. Wilson, 

Commander. 

On taking possession of the Mar- 
garet, the Frenchmen instantly 
changed vessels, anti proceeded to 
the Isle of France on board of the 
Margaret, giving up the Felucca to 
captain Wilson. 

In addition to the above particu- 
lars, we learn, that the privateer 


bad previously taken a vesgeHrora 
Cutch, the crew of whiclf had 
been secured on board the fclktcca, 
by being placed in irons below. 
But this circumstance not having 
been made known to captain Wil- 
son, when he and the Margaret's 
crew were put on bodrd, no provision 
was made by him against an attack 
which the Cutch people made up- 
on him and his crew, and in which 
they succeeded. Before they had 
been on board long, the Cutch 
people rushed up the fore hatch- 
way, armed with pikes and creeses, 
and overpowered captain Wilson 
and the crew, and driving them to 
the forecastle, kept them there for 
six days on the allowance of about 
a pint of watejr, and a small por- 
tion of biscuit, for the twenty-four 
hours. 

Captain Wilson and the rest after- 
wards got on shore at Danou. 


Occurrences for March. 


March 4. — In consequence of 
the advancement of major-general 
Jones to the command of the aimy 
under this Presidency, the honour- 
able the governor in council is 
pleased to appoint major-general 
K. Macpherson to the vacancy 
thereby occasioned in the general 
staff. 

The seminary at Versovah is 
abolished by an order of council, 
on account of the great reduction 
in the number of students. 

March 6 . — Major L. F. Smith, 
late of the Mahratta service, ac- 
companies Sir Harford Jones on 
&is embassy to - Persia, as secre- 
tary. 

March 18.— On Monday last, a 
beautify! new ship was launched 


from the slip at Mazagon, of the* 
burl hen of about 800 tons, intend- 
ed for the commercial service of the 
honourable East India Company. 

At (lie turn of high water, she 
majestically decended from the 
ways, under a royal salute, and 
proudly floated on her natural ele- 
ment under the auspicious desig- 
nation of the Thomas Grenville. 

The ship is, we understand, to 
be commanded by captain Levi 
Philipps, of the honourable com- 
pany’s Bombay .marme. 

.March 24. — Arrived the ship 
Windham, lately launched at De- 
maun.t She is frigate btiilt, and 
upwards of 840 tons burthen. 
In her passage from Dewatm, 
which was a healing one, she fully 
. saushed 
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satisfied the expectations of the 
buildbr, in her rate of going, and 
in bearing a press of sail at a light 
draught of wkter. 

March 31. —On this day, the 
following letter was addressed to 
the honourable the governor in 
council at Bombay, announcing 
the capture of La Piedmontese 
frigate, by the St. Fiorenzo. 

Sir, — I have the honour to in- 
form you, that I have this instant 
received a dispatch from lieutenant 
Dawson, of his Majesty's ship St. 
Fiorenzo, acquainting me with the 
capture of the French frigate, La 
Piedmontese, after an action of 
three days at different intervals. 

It is with the utmost regret I 
have to inform you of the death 
of the gallant captain Hardinge, 
on the 3d day, viz. the 8th of 
March. 

The St. Fiorenzo had 13 killed, 
and 25 wounded. The Piedmon- 
tese had 48 killed, and 112 wound- 
ed. 

The St. Fiorenzo saw the India- 
xnan on the day before the action. 

% I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient, 

v humble Servant, 

Charles Footb. 
Bombay, March 31,1 808. 

In just attention to the memory 
of captain Hardinge, the flags in 
the fort, as. well as on board his 
Majesty's, and the honourable com- 
pany's ships, and the merchant- 
men in the harbour, were ordered 
to be hoistqd half-mast high ; and 
minute guns, to the number of 
twenty-nine? corresponding with 
the age of the deceased, w^re 
fired from the # ratSf arts of the 
garrison. ' * 

Extract of a letter from on hard 
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the Charlton Indiaman, dated 

1 3th March, I8O9. 

u The Piedmontese had taken 
several vessels that had left Bom* 
bay, and from the different accounts 
found that our three ships were to 
sail without convoy, consequently 
ho took up his station off Cape 
(Jbmorin, stretching offhand on, 
and jvas waiting there manned with 
three companies of artillory-men 
on purpose for fighting the great 
gups, 150 Europeans trained for 
boarding, and the same number of 
Lascars t<?, attend the braces, &c.&c. 
making in all above 500 men, with* 
40 officers. On Sunday off Cape 
Comorin we discovered four sail 
which we have since learnt were 
the Piedmontese in chase of us, 
the St. Fiorenzo going up the Bay, 
the William from Bengal, and a brig 
which the Piedmontese had cap- 
tured, valued at four lacks of ru- 
pees, but dispatched for the Isle of 
France immediately she saw us. 
The Piedmontese was then on point 
of making sail after us, when Mr. 
Hughes and captain de la Harpe, 
who had been captured in a little 
brig, told them that they had better 
try the single ship first, (wishing to 
give us time to get out of reach) 
as we had got men on board at Bom- 
bay on purpose to defend the ships, 
and that he would be roughly 
handled, which advice he took, 
and gave chase to the St. Fiorenzo, 
when to her astonishment she 
found out her mistake when too 
late. 

“ Manned and equipped in the 
manner she was, you will easily 
picture to yourself what the action 
must have been when both ships 
had not even a rope but what was 
cut through, and on the side tljfy 
engaged the shot boles were * innu- 
merable ; and sorry I am to inform 
' 1 you. 
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you, that just in the arms of vic- 
tory, poor captain Hardinge was 
•hot 1 through 'the neck by a grape 
shot, while in the act of giving or- 
ders to the first lieutenant to back 
the tnizen top-sail, and expired 
immediately. 

Moreau, finding on the last day 
that they could not cope with the 
bull-dogs, was seen amusing his 
men in the hottest part of the fire, 
expecting a shot to terminate his 
miserable existence ; when, finding 
that not to be the case, and seeing 


the people fall by dozens about 
him, and the colours about to be 
struck, (one of the French offi* 
cers told us) that they strongly 
suspect he discharged both bit 
pistols through his body. Even that 
had not the desired effect, and he 
then desired them to throw him 
overboard, although still alive. 
They acknowledged to us they had 
107 killed and wounded ; they also 
said ihey did not wish to fight, but 
were forced $ they did every thing 
in their power to get away. 


Occurrences for April. 


Further particulars' of the capture 
of the Fremh frigate, La Pied - 
. montcse , by his Majesty's frigate 
the St, Fiorenzo, G. Nicholas 
Hardinge , Esq . Captain^ 

With a melancholy, but at the 
same time a proud, feeling, we pre- 
sent to our readers a minute and 
accurate detail of one of the best- 
fonglu actions which ever graced 
the annals of the British navy. 

The loss of captain Hardinge. the 
gallant officer to whose skill, perse- 
verance, and intrepidity, we are 
indebted for the glorious result of 
this important contest, (however 
enviable may be his fate in those 
dubious times) must impress every 
generous mind with a sense of 
sorrow ; while the distinguished 
superiority of British seaman-ship, 
as well as British valour, so nobly 
maintained by him, will temper 
such feelings, and rank him in the 
estimation of posterity, with those 
rare and costly characters whose 
worth is to be ascertained more from 
the importance, than the duration, 
of their services \ who have just 
lived long enough to fulfil the pro- 
mise of their youth, and who are 


cut off in the beginning of a career 
of glory. 

The St. Fiprenzo sailed from 
Point de Galle on Friday the 4th 
of March, at 11. 3Q. A. M. On 
the 6th, at seven in the morning, 
she passed # three Indiamen, and 
shortly after saw a frigate bearing 
N. E. 

She immediately hauled her 
wind in chase, and made' all sail ; 
being at the same time, in lat. 7- 
32. N. long. 77. 58. E. In the 
course of the chase the private 
signal was made by the St. Fio- 
renzo, f but not answered by the 
enemy/and at five in the evening 
she shewed her colours, which 
were also unnoticed. 

At forty minutes past eleven at 
night, the St. Fiorenzo ranged 
alongside of ' the enemy on the 
larboard tack, and received his 
broadside. After engaging withia 
a cable’s length for ten minutes, the 
enpmy made sail a-bead out of the 
range of th% St. Fiorenzo’* shot, 
who immediately ceased firing, 
and made all sail after him, conti- 
nuing to come up with him till day- 
light. 
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• By this time the enemy found it 
was Impassible 16 escape without 
fighting, and accordingly wore, 
as did also the St. Fiorenzo, when 
twenty -live minutes past six the 
action recommenced at the distance 
of half a mile. The fire was con- 
stant and well directed on. both 
sides, the gallant Hardinge gradu- 
ally closing with liis enemy, till the 
distance became something less 
than a quarter of a mile. 

After a contest of an hour and 
fifty minutes, the fire of the enemy 
began to slacken j he again made 
all sail, and endeavoured to escape. 
The condition of the St. Fiorenzo 
at this time prevented the possi- 
bility of an immediate chase to 
renew the action. 

Her main-top-sail yard was shot 
through, as were also the main 
royal mast, both main-top-mast 
stays, maiu -spring- stay, and most 
of the standing and running rig- 
ging. 

In addition to this all her sails 
Were shot to pieces, and n^ost of 
her cartridges expended, while the 
enemy had comparatively suffered 
little in his rigging, owing to the 
upual circumstance of the British 
fire being directed against the 
hull. 

Under these considerations, capt. 
Hardinge ordered the fire of the 
St. Fiorenzo to be discontinued, 
and immediately employed all 
hands in repairing the damage sus- 
tained, and refitting the ship for 
action. 

It necessarily took up a consi- 
derable time to repair the great 
injury the masts, y rds, and sails 
had received* However, capt. 
Hardinge succeeded^ in keeping 
sight of the enemy during ttye night $ 
md about nine in the morning of 
tb# 8th, his. ship being perfectly 


prepared for action, he bore down 
upon him under all sail. 

The enemy no longer endea- " 
voured to avoid the action, till the 
St.. Fioreazo Ruling athwart his 
stern, for the purpose of gaining 
the weather gage and bringing him 
to close fight, he hauled up also, 
and again made all sail. 

The superior sailing of the St. 
Fiorenzo, however, soon convinced 
him that a decisive action was 
inevitable ; and perceiving how 
fast she came up with him he 
tacked, apd at three in the afternoon 
the ships passed each other on op- 
posite tacks, recommencing the 
aotion within a quarter of a cable's 
length. 

The enemy wore when he was 
abaft the beam of the St Fiorenzo, 
and after a dose action of an hour 
and twenty minutes, in which 
there was a display of gallantry 
and steadiness that rendered his 
capture truly honourable, struck 
his colours ; the surviving officers 
waving their hats as a signal for a 
boat to be sent to take possession of 
the prize. 

It was in this last conflict that 
the gallant Hardinge fell, after 
evincing all the skill of a seaman, 
and the determination of a hero. 
He received a grape shot in the 
neck from the second broadside, 
and lived only long enough to place 
his brave companions in the certain 
road to victory. 

To the zeal and courage with 
which be was supported by his 
officers and crew in this long and 
trying series of hardihood and sci- 
ence, the meed of honour is most 
justly due. And we are well con- 
vinced, that those who live to weay 
the laurels which he led them to 
win, will be amongst die first to 
do justice to the merits of their 
brave commander, 

f lhc 
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The Piedmontese was com- 
manded by Monsieur*Epton, capi- 
taipe de Vabseau ; she mounts 
fifty guns — long eighteen pounders 
on her main deck* and* thirty-six 
pound carronades on her quarter 
deck. She had 306 Frenchmen 
on board, and nearly 200 Lascars. 
She sailed from the Isle of France 
on the 30fh of December, was out 
84 days, and had captured six ves- 
sels* In the action she had 48 
killed and 1 12 wounded. The St. 
Fiorenzo had 13 killed and 25 
wounded— most of the letter are 
in a promising way. 

Monsieur Moreau, the second in 
command of the Piedmontese, fdl 
in the action. 

On the death of 'captain Har- 
dinge, Lieutenant W. Dawson took 
the command, and nobly followed 
up the glotious example of his la- 
mented captain. 9 

Extract from the log of lus A/a- 
jesty's ship, St. Fiorenzo . 

Sunday, March 0\ At 1 o’clock, 
A. M. moderate and cloudy. • 

At 5, at day, light breezes, saw 
three sail, N. E. standing to the 
S. E. 

At 10, saw a strange sail on the 
starboard beam. In steering-sails, 
and hauled to the wind on the star- 
board tack. 

At 1 i, at noon, light breezes, and 
clear, all sail set in chase, the 
stranger bearing N. N. E. ■§ E. 
trimmed occasionally as the chase 
altered her course. 

At l. 50. observed the stranger 
hauling in her larboard steering- 


sails, and haul h§r wind on the star- 
board tack; did the samdf* 

At 3. 30. observed the chase haul 
in her lower steering-saiJ,^and alter 
her course | point. 

At 3. 35. observed the chase haul 
in all her steering-sail,— -hauled up 
| point. 

At 5 . 20. set maintop-mast stay- 
sail' and starboard steering-sails, 
mustered at quarters^ and cleared 
for action. 

At 5. 50. shewed our colours to 
the chase, — at sun-set, chase E. by 
N. | N. three miles distance, all 
sail set in chase. 

At il. 25. the chase shortened 
sail, and hauled up for us. — Ma- 
noeuvred as necessary. 

At 1 1 . 40. received a broadside 
from the chase, returned ditto, and 
commenced action i 

At 11. 55. observed stranger 
making sail away, aud her brisk 
firing silenced, — left off action,—* 
made all sail, in chase. Mustered 
at quarters, — found thiee men mis- 
sing, having been wounded in the 
action. 

Monday, March 7* At 1 o’clock, 
A. M. light breezes and clear, 
enemy in sight, all sail set in 
chase. 

At 5, at day- light, all sail set in 
chase of the enemy, found we had 
several shot holes in our sails, and 
the running rigging cut in several 
places. 

At 5. 40. the enemy hoisted 
French colours. 

At t). 15. the enemy wore, 
hauled down the steering sails, and 

• . U P 


* Ship Assistance, captain W. C. Chapman, from Bombay, bound to Madras^ 
•hip Futtee Ghur, captain Soliman, from Bengal, bound to Bombay s ship forth, 
captain W. B. Greenway. from Bengal, bound to Btnsqpah ; brig .Zephyr, captain 
James Henderson, from Bombay, bound to Colutnbo; brig Cadre, from Bengal, 
hound to Cananore ; sloop Rose la Maria, captain W. Berdindick, from CocJun 
hound to Columho. The five former have been sent to the Isle of France and the 
last sunk: 

Vtt, to. to 
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up main-sail— wore and steered 
down to close with the enemy. 

At 6’. 25. the enemy being a 
quarter of a mile distant, commen- 
ced the action by firing her broad- 
side at our mast and rigging, — 
closed with the enemy as much as 
possible, which she endeavoured to 
avoid, — kept up a constant heavy 
- fire. 

At 8. 5. the enemy began to 
slacken her fire by only giving us 
two or three guns every minute. 

At 8. 15. The enemy discharg- 
ed the whole of her broadside, 
and made all sail away : kept firing 
at the enemy till out of gun shot, 
found all the lower masts wounded, 
main topsail yard cut in two, and 
our standing and running rigging so 
much cut that we could not make 
sail in chase,— all hands employed 
refitting the damages received in 
action ; mustered at quarters, found 
five seamen and three marines 
killed, and thirteen , seamen and 
one marine wounded. Noon, 
calm ; all hands employed repair- 
ing damages. 

At I , all hands employed fitting, 
rigging, and preparing ship to renew 
the action, — enemy making off, 
with all sail, to the eastward— got 
the main topsail yard down, and 
another up, — shifted fore and main 
topsails, fore sail being cut to pieces 
with the shot. 

At 4, light airs $ enemy E. by 
N. 4 miles $ gave slops to the gun- 
ner to make cartridges, 25 shirts, 
4 6 trowsers. 

At 7.. 30. pumped ship, 3 F. 

ia i. 

At g, cSlm and hUzy— lost sight 
of the enemy. <* 

' At 12, enemy iwwight — East. 

Tuesday, March 8. At light 
airs, and hazy, — at day-light saw 
the enemy's frigate on the starboard 


tack, E. N. E. four leagues, made 
all possible sail in chase. 

At 6. 30. left off chase, and 
hauled to the S. S. W.— -people 
variously employed, carpenters ma- 
king studding booms, 'shifted the 
main-top gallant sail. 

At 8. the enemy’s frigate S. 10 
or 12 miles. 

At 8. 30. bore up, and made all 
sail towards «the enemy — cleared 
for action. 

At 12. noon, moderate and clear 
—-enemy E. by N. standing to the 
S. S. W r 

At 12" 40. the enemy hoisted a 
Dutch jack at the fore-top-galfent 
iriast head. 

At l . saw two strange sail bear- 
ing south. 

At 1. 10. made a signal for an 
enemy. 

At 1 . 13. fired a gun to leeward, 
as a signal to the strangers. 

At 1. 20. repeated ditto. 

At 1. 40. finished the main- yard, 
being much wounded in the last 
action. 

At 2. made signal No. 95, to 
strangers, supposing them to be 
men of war. 

At 2. 10 fired two signal guns 
to the strangers. 

At 2. 15. hauled down the sig- 
nal. 

At 2. 35. the enemy hauled 
down her French colours, and 
hoisted an English ensign. 

At 2. 25. hoisted French again. 

At 2. 35. the enemy shortened 
sail— shortened sail as requisite. 

At 3. brought the enemy to close 
action. 

At 3. 15. the captain fell, being 
killed by a grape-shot passing 
through his neck. 

At 4. 10. the enemy made sail 
away— made all possible sail,' and 
kept up a constant heavy fire on 
him. 


At 
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At 4. 20. the enemy struck his 
tulours, sent the jolly-boat on 
board, with the second lieutenant; 
to take charge of the prize ; she 

f roved to be the French frigate La 
iedmontese, mounting 50 guns, 
26' and 18, with * 566 men, com- 
manded by Mons, Epton. 

At 4. 40. the captain came on 
board and presented his sword to 
lieutenant Dawson, commanding 
officer ; employed taking the pri- 
soners out of the prize, splicing, 
knotting, and refitting the rigging ; 
mustered at quarters, and found, 
besides the captain, 2 seamen and 
one marine killed, one lieute- 
nant, live seamen, and three ma- 
rines, wounded — all the h*wer 
masts dangerously wounded, stays, 
backstays, yards, with most of the 
running rigging, boats, & c. cut la 
pieces. 

Wednesday, March 9. — At 1. 
calm and hazy, received pri- 

soners on board. 

At 6. observed the prize’s mizen 
mast fall over the stern. 

At 7* the main-mast fell, at^d at 
30 minutes past seven the fore- 
mast, which carried away the bow- 
sprit in falling — people employed 
knotting and splicing, and fitting 
running rigging. 

At 8. 40. a light breeze from the 
N. E. took the prize in tow and 
made all possible sail ou the lar- 
board tack. 

At 1. light airs and hazy; em- 
ployed knotting, splicing, and fitting 
new shrouds and back-stays ; bent 
the new main-sail, the old being 
shot to pieces. 

At 3. light airs,— cast off the 
prize. 

At 4. ditto weather; prize in 
company under jury-masts. 

At 6, committed the body of 
"Captain^ George Nicholas Har- 


dinge. Esq. to the- deep with the 
honours of waf. 

At 8. wore And stood towards 
the prize. 

At 9. 30. departed this life, 
Wm. Baldwin, seaman, of wounds ; 
wore ship to take the prize in tow. 

At 10. 30. tacked ; 10. 55. com- 
mitted the body of the deceafed to 
the deep. 

At 12. light atrs ; prize in com- 
pany. 

Thursday, March 10.— At 1. 
light airs and hazy. 

At 3. wore and stood to the 
westward, to close with the .prize. 

At 4. light airs, inclining to 
calm. 

At 5. at daylight prize in com- 
pany. 

At 7. wore and stood to the east* 
ward ; prize in company. 

At 8. light airs ; prize in com- 
pany. 

At 10. 30. took the prize in 
tow ; light breezes, made aJJ sari. 

At 12. noon, light airs and clear. 

At 1. lihht airs; prize in tow; 
employed knotting and splicing and 
repairing damages. 

At 3. light airs inclining to 
calm ; cast off the prize. 

At 6. a squall from the west- 
ward shortened sail as requisite. 

6. 15. light airs and cloudy.” 

At 8. calm ; prize in sight. 

At 12. ditto weather ; prize in 
sight. 

Saturday, March 12.-* P. M. 
Quarter before 2 came to an anchor 
in Columbo road. 

List of killed and tvounded. 

Wounded on the sixth.— William 
Pitt, seaman ; John Tracy, ditto ; Wil- 
liam Miller, do. slightly^ 

Killed on the seventh.-Thomas Mar- 
tm, captain of main-top ; Charles 
Sh allwood, seaman; Robert Cur r el, 
ditto; John Middjcton, ditto; William 
Mead, boy ; William Martin, marine ; 
| O 2 John 
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John Luff, ditto; Joseph' LitchBeld, 
ditto kil ed ; Joseph Meadows* seaman; 
William BalHwine, do. lost a leg, since 
dead ; George Bing, seaman ; John 
Finch, ditto ; Francis Jackman ditto ; 
Walter Bozc, ditto; Wi liam Long, do.>; 
John Acton do. lost two arm6 ; Philip 
Ulrick,do.; William Wakefield, do. lost 
an arm; Richard Lock, do.; W. J. 
Browq, quarter-maater ; John Ellier, 
seaman; Benjamin Poole, marine se- 
verely wounded. 

Ou the eighth. — Geo. Nics.Hardinge, 
Esq. captain; John Beer, seaman, John 
Burn do. ; Evan Jones, marine, killed ; 
H. C Moysey, lieutenant; Thomas 
Gadsbv, corporal; Thomas Clerk, sea- 
man, dangerously ; John M‘Ewen, cor- 
poral, marines, do. ; Charles Richards, 
marine, lost an arm; Wiliam Pope, 
marine, dangerously : severely wounded, 
Henry Thorne, seaman ; William Davis, 
do. ; George Anger, do. slightly. 

Killed - - 13 

Wounded - - - 25 

Total —38 

April ! 3. On Monday last his 
* excellency rear-admiral Sir E. Pel- 
JeW arrived at this presidency, and 
on the following day landed at the 
Dock-head, under the usual honours, 
with a salute due to his rank. 

Arrived at the presidency, briga- 
flier-general Malcolm and lady, Mrs. 
Johnstone, captains Grant, Paisley, 
and Liddle. 

April 22. We this day witnessed, 
but with mingled feelings of regret 
and satisfaction, the gratifying spec- 
tacle of the late French frigate, the 
Piedmontese, entering the harbour, 
under the charge of the San Fio- 
renzo. 

She came in under jury-masts, 
and was towed in by the boats of 
the men of war, from the mouth of 
the harbour to her mooring ground. 
The flags of all the vessels in the 
harbour were hoisted half-mast 
high, and minute gufis, corres- 
ponding in number with the age <yf 
the late brave commander of the 
San Fiorenzo, were tired frdm the 
flag-ship, the Powerful. 

April 30. On Sunday last, Sir 


Harford Jones arrived at this Presi- 
dency, on board his Majesty’s ship. 
Sapphire, captain G. Davies. 

The Coromandel cartel, from 
Batavia, bound to Calcutta, passed 
Tranquebar^n ttys iOth of March ; 
by her information has been recei- 
ved, that the Dutch general, Daen- 
dels, with many officers, have 
arrived at Batavia, to take charge 
of the different offices at that set- 
tlement. Daendels is the officer 
who commanded the Dutch troops 
that opposed the first landing of 
the English at the Helder, under 
the command of his royal highness 
the Duke of York. 

The arrival of this batch of Dutch 
and French officers, and the pre- 
vious one of Mr. Cowel, to super- 
sede Hartsink, pietty plainly proves 
the intention of Buonaparte to be, 
to rouze the lethargic, and hereto- 
fore passive, disposition of the Bata- 
vians in the Eastern Seas, to the 
annoyance of our commerce. Such 
an attempt has been long expected, 
but the prudence and foresight of 
our annual visits to Batavia, have 
completely frustrated the means 
our enemies possessed to molest us 
in that quarter ; and thereby indis- 
putably proved the wisdom of 
timely adopting measures of pre- 
caution. The late governor had left 
Batavia in an American ship, with 
all hi.* property, to take a cargo 
from Cheribon to Euiope. Several 
Danish ships were lying at Batavia, 
but the Dutch had only a few small 
craft at General Daendel’s service. 
An insurrection had taken place at 
Griessie ; the whole island was 
indeed in the same state, and the 
islanders declare that the Dutch 
shall all be murdered before the 
expiration of the year— a consola- 
tory prospect for the recent impor- 
tations. 1 he ship in which General 
Daendels came out was overhauled 

0A 
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to her passage by two men of war $ 
the officers examined his trunks, 
&c but could discover nothing 
suspicious. The general asserted, 
however, on his arrival at Batavia, 
that his commission was snugly 
deposited in his boots. ( Bombay 
Courier ) 

To his excellency Sir Edward Pel- 
lew y Burt. Rear-Admiral of the 
Red , and Commander in Cnief 
of His Majesty s skips and ves- 
sels in the Ectst Indies . 

Sir, — In compliance with the 
desire of a general meeting of the 
merchants, ship-owners, and un- 
derwriters of Bombay, we have the 
honour to transmit # the inclosed 
resolution to your excellency, as 
commander in chief of his ma- 
jesty’s naval forces in India, and to 
request that you will do us the 
honour of conveying to the father 
of the late gallant Captain Har- 
dinge, and to Lieutenant Dawson, 
these testimonials of our reverence 
for the dead, of our admiration 
for the living, and of our gratitude 
towards all, who have shared in 
the late brilliant and memorable 
capture of the Piedmontese. 

We have the honour to be, kc. 
(Signed) C. Forbes, 

W. Crvwford, 

W. T. Burnky, 
S.M. Threipland, 
W. Kennedy, 
Committee of Bombay 
Insurance Society. 
Bombay, April 22 , 1 808 . 

April 9. At a meeting of the 
merchants, ship-owners, and under- 
writers of Bombay, holden for the 
purpose of takiug into consideration 
the means by which the mercantile 
community of this settlement may 
best testify their high sense of the 
important service afforded to the 
commercial interests of India, by 
the capture of the French ship La 


Piedmontese; in which brilliant 
exploit the superiority of the Bri- 
tish navy has been so honourably 
maintained, by the late gallant and 
lamented Captain Hardmge, and 
his brave companions, in his ma- 
jesty’s frigate St. Fiorenzo — Mr. 
Morcey in the chair ; 

Resolved — I. That a vase of 
the value of three hundred guineas, 
ornamented with emblematical ie- 
vices and appropriate inscriptions, 
illustrative of the splendid services 
of the late Captain Hardinge, of 
his majesty’s ship St. Fiorenzo, he 
presented to his father, to be pre- 
served in his family, as a lasting 
memorial of the admiration excited 
by the heroism of his son, and a 
mark of the gratitude of this com- 
munity, foi the important benefits 
rendered to the commercial inte- 
rests of Bii'ish India, by the cap- 
ture of the Piedmontese, in which 
the decided 'superiority of his ma- 
jesty’s navy has been so gloriously 
maintained. 

II. That a sword of the value 
of one handled guineas be pre- 
sented to Lieutenaut Dawson, *of 
his majesty’s ship St. Fiorenzo, in 
testimony of the exalted sense 
entertained by this community of 
the skill and valor with which, in 
the recent memorable action with 
the Piedmontese, emulous of the 
fame of his fallen commander, he 
followed up and completed the 
success of the day. 

III. Thar Lieutenant Dawson 
be requested to undertake the 
grateful office, of distributing in 
such proportions as he may think 
proper, the sum of live hundred 
pounds stealing, among the wound- 
ed and relatives of the gallant sea- 
men and marines who fell in the 
action. 

IV. That these resolutions be 
conveyed to his excellency Sir E. 

Pellew, 
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Pellew, Bart, with a request that 
he will be pleased to communicate 
ihe same to the father of the late 
Captain Hardinge, and to Lieute- 
nant Dawson. 

V. That the committee of the 
, Bombay Insurance Society be a 
committee to carry these resolu- 
tions into effect. 

(Sigqed) T. W. Morcey, 
v Chairman, 

To (he Committee of the Bombay 

Insurance Society. 

Gentlemen,— rl have to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 22d inst. inclosing the resolu- 
tions of a general meeting of the 
merchants, ship-owners, and un- 
derwriters of Bombay, (of which 
you are a committee) upon the 
late gallant action between his 
majesty’s ship St. Fiorenzo, and 
La Piedmontese French frigate, and 
requesting me to convey these re- 
solutions to the father of the la- 
mented Capt. Hardinge, and to 
Lieut. Dawson, upon whom the 
command devolved after the fate of 
hi* much distinguished comman- 
der. 

I receive this request with senti- 
ments of the most grateful satisfac- 
tion. Resolutions so honourable to 
those gentlemen who have thus 
handsomely expressed their high 
sense of the services of Captain 
Hardinge, Lieutenant Dawson, 
and their gallant followers, will 
assuredly be received by the parties 
with just consideration. 

The relatives of those who have 
fallen in’ this brilliant achievement, 
will find an alleviation of their 
grief in this honourable^ testimony 
to the memory of the deceased, and 
their surviving comrades will feel 
an honest pride in the approbation 
of those who are so competent to 


appreciate the value of their eml^ 
nent services. ^ 

I am, Gentlemen, 

You rvery Obedient servant, 
(Signed) Edward Pej.lbw, 

His Majesty’# Ship Culloden, 

Bombay Harbour, April 25 , 1808 . 

(True copies) John Forbes, 

Secretary to the Bombay 
Insurance Society. 

H, M. S Culloden, Bombay t 
April 29 , 1808 . 

Gentlemen, — 1 have the honour 
to transmit to you, by order of his 
excellency, a copy of his letter, 
to Lieutenant ( now Captain ) 
William Dawson, of his Majes- 
ty’s ship St. Fiorenzo, convey* 
ing the resolutions of the general 
meeting of the merchants, ship- 
owners, and underwriters of Bom- 
bay, upon the capture of La Pied- 
montese, together with the reply 
of that officer, expressive of the 
high sense of respect and acknow- 
ledgment with which these testis 
monies of honourable considera- 
tion for public services have been 
received. 

I have the honour, kc. 

K.H. Locker. 

To the Committer of the Bombay 
Insurance Society. 

H. M* S. Culloden, Bombay, 
April 27, 1808. 

Sir, — You will receive herewith 
the resolutions of a general meeting 
of merchants, ship-owners, and 
underwriters, at Bombay, upon 
the occasion of the late distinguish- 
ed action between his majesty's 
ship Bt. Fiorenzo and La Piedmon- 
tese, which, at their request, I 
have now great pleasure in for- 
warding io your hands. 

Although the applause of your 
own bosom will be estimated by 
you as an ample recompense for 
those eminent services, by which 
ypu have thus nobly supported the 

repu- 
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reputation of your country, you 
cannot fail to receive very great 
satisfaction in these public marks of 
approbation from a body of gentle- 
men so respectable a% the mer- 
chants, ship-owners, and under- 
writers of Bombay. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

E. Pellew. 

V 

To Lieut. W. Dawson, acting in 
the command of His Majesty’s 
Ship St. Fiorenzo* 

(True copy) E. H. Locker. 

H. M. S. St. Fiorenzo, 
Bombay Harbour, AjfHl 28 , 1808 . 

Sir, — The honours conferred on 
us by the resolution of the mer- 
chants of Bombay, are most sen- 
sibly felt by myself„the officers and 
ships company of the St. Fiorenzo: 
they acquire superior value by 
being conveyed to us through our 
commander in chief. — Your excel- 
lency has communicated them in a 
manner highly grateful to our feel- 
ings. The handsome tribute to 
the memory of our lamented cap- 
tain, is contemplated by his follow- 
ers as a most honourable testimony 
of that respect in which his cha- 
racter and public services are uni- 
versally held. 

In accepting the sword which 
they have been pleased to present 
to me, may I request your excel- 
lency will express for me those 
respectful sentiments of acknow- 
ledgment with which I receive this 
public mark of their approbation. 

In the pleasing task of distribut- 
ing their bounty among the sufferers 
qn this occasion, I shall receive the 
highest satisfaction. I am now 
requested, by those who are about 
to experience their liberality, to 
present, through your excellency, 
their united thanks to those gentle- 
men who have thus distinguished 
their services, 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
(Signed) W. Dav^on. 
To Sir E. Pellew, bart. Rear-Admiral 
of the Red, &c. &c. &c. 

(A true copy) E. H. Locker. 
.The inhabitants of Bombay- have 
followed the example of the mer- 
chants of that presidency, and in 
order to manifest their “ reverence 
for the dead, their admiration of 
the living, and their gratitude to 
all who shared in the brilliant and 
memorable capture of the Pied- 
montese,” have opened a subscrip- 
tion for the erection of a monu- 
ment in the church of Bombay, to 
the memory of Captain Hardinge, 
late of H. M. S St. Fiorenzo. 

This subscription was set on foot, 
at the suggestion of Sir James 
Mackintosh, through the medium 
of the following letter, addressed 
To the editor of the Bombay Courier. 
Sir, — Yielding to the first impulse 
of those feelings, with which the 
heroic death of Capt. Harding* 
has filled my mind, I take the 
liberty of proposing to the British 
inhabitants of this presidency a 
subscription for erecting a monu- 
ment to his memory, in the church 
of Bombay j a grateful" nation 
will doubtless place bis monufbent 
by the side of that of Nelson, l>ut 
the memorials of heroic virtue 
cannoNbe too much multiplied. 

Captain Hardinge fell for Britain $ 
but he may more especially be said 
to have fallen for British India. 

I should be ashamed of presum- 
ing to suggest any reasons for such * 
a measure. They will abundantly 
occur to the lovers of their country. 
Nor can I at present bring my mind 
to consider dny detail? of execution, 
Ifthe measure in general beapp roved, 
such details can easily be arranged. 

* James Mackintosh. 

In a few weeks nearly 20,0GQi 
rupees, upwards of 2*0001 sterling, 

wer* 
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were subscribed. At the head of 
the liSf were recorded, the names 
of the gallant admiral, sir E. Pel- 
lew, and that of sir James Mackin- 
tosh, the learned aud eloquent Re- 
corder of Bombay. 

Lieutenant, now Captain Daw- 
son, and the officers and gallant 
seamen who shared in the brilliant 
achievement, have subscribed libe- 
rally, as a tribute of affection and 
esteem for the memory of their 
lamented Captain. The subscrip- 
tion of the seamen, we mention 
to their honour, L five hundred 
guineas , to be paid out of the prize 
money arising from the sale of the 
Piedmontese. 

Asa vessel was expected to sail 
for Europe about the beginning of 
May, it was judged proper to close 
the subscription, and to take imme- 
diate steps for procuring a monu- 


ment worthy of the liberality of 
that community, and of the pre- 
sent state of English art. 

The following gentlemen were 
accordingly appointed a committee, 
on behalf of the subscribers, to give 
the necessary instructions for the 
preparation of the monument, for 
its conveyance to India, and for its 
erection in the church of Bom- 
bay : — 

His excellency Sir E. Pellew, 
Bart. Sir James Mackintosh, 
Major-General Jones, William 
Taylor Mpney, Esq. Francis War- 
den, Esq. S. M. Threipland, Esq. 
E. H. Locker, Esq. and G. C. 
Osborne, Esq. The list of sub- 
scriptions raised at Broach and 
Tannah had liot been received 
when the ship sailed from Bombay, 
but their arrival was daily expect- 
ed. i 


Occurrences for May. 


May 3. — The annual produce of 
cotton at Bombay", which was for- 
merly about (XXX) bales, is now 
cstin^ated at 85,000; of which, 
it Is said, a considerable quantity 
has been purchased by government, 
who are now loading the Wexford 
Indiaman with that article for the 
Europe market. 

,May 14 — On Wednesday last, 
the large and beautiful ship, be- 
longing to Messrs. Forbes andCo. 
built under the directions of Jam- 
set tjee Bomanjee, floated our of 
the upper dock, in the presence of 
his excellency*»Sir E. Palleuq W. J. 
Money, Esq. and a large assembler 
of specta'ors. 

She was christened by Sir E. 
Pellew, with a bottle of good Eng- 
lish porter, and is named the Bom- 
bay ; her burthen is 1 250 tons. 


May 25. — A comparison has 
been made of the quality of Bri- 
tish and of French powder ; used 
in the late gallant action of his 
Majesty’s ship San Fiorenzo, with 
the French frigate La Piedmontese 5 
and a decisive proof has been the 
result, as to the superiority of this 
essential ingredient in British thun- 
der. From a seven-inch brass mor- 
tar, w'ith three ounces of powder, a 
sixty pound brass ball was pro- 
jected at an angle of 45°, and on an 
average of three trials gave 595 
feet to the San Fiorenzo, and 416 
feet to the La Piedmontese, mak- 
ing a difference in favour of the 
British powder of 79 feet. 

After such an experiment, it 
must appear singular that the 
French should be 4o partial to a 
long shot. 

May 
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May 26. — An article fmm Bu- by the king of Persia, to officiate 
shire states the expectfed arrival, as mehmander to the embassy of 
at that place, of a person of high Brigadier-general Malcolm, 
rank and consideration, appointed 


Occurrences for June. 


June 2. — Yesterday, the anni- 
versary of the memdVable first of 
June, a splendid ball and supper 
was given by the captains of the 
royal navy, to the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the presidency . The 
spacious house in Forbes-street, 
allotted by the government to their 
residence, was superbly illumi- 
nated on the occasion, and the no- 
ble suite of rooms decorated with 
appropriate ornaments. A variety 
of naval colours, disposed in beau- 
tiful festoonery, produced a happy 
effect, while several transparencies 
and drawings, tastefully arranged, 
awakened the liveliest feelings of 
sympathy with the subjects to 
which they alluded. Amongst 
these was the St. Fiorenzo and 
Piedmontese in close action, at the 
period of the contest, when the 
gallant Hardinge fell. 

A transparency well conceived, 
and happily executed, paid a just 
tribute to his excellency Sir E. Pel- 
lew, in representing the LaNymphe 
and Cleopatra, commencing the 
first engagement, which took place 
in the last war 5 an action which 
proved the auspicious omen of our 
subsequent dominion of the ocean. 

Another large transparency re- 
presented the glorious battle of the 
first of June, 1794 ; perhaps the 
most critical ami decisive of the 
fate of the British empire, of any 
that was ever fought. 


The company assembled at ten, 
and did not depart until the dawn 
of the ensuing day. 

June 8.— On Saturday last, his 
Majesty's birth day \yas kept with 
becoming magnificence. A royal 
salute from the battery was re- 
turned by a fue de joye horn his 
Majesty's, and the honourable 
Company's, ships in the harbour; 
and in the evening, Sir Harford 
Jones, his Majesty's envov to the 
cou?r of Persia, gave a sumptuous 
dinner to the governor and gentle- 
men of the settlement in honour 
of the occasion. 

June 25. -r- By letters from Ma- 
dras wc learn the safe arrival there 
oy the 13ih instant, of his Ma* 
jesty's ship Cull odea, having on 
board the flag of his excellency 
Rear-admiral &ir Edward Pellew, 
after an extraordinary quick pas- 
sage of nine days from this place. 
TheCnlloden captured the L’Union 
privateer brig, of eight carriage 
guns and seventy men, on the 
morning of the 10th, the basses 
bearing N. N. E. 50 miles. The 
privateer at first gave chase, but 
discovering his mistake when the 
Culloden hauled to the wind after 
him, he instantly took flight, but 
the wind being high, and the sea 
heavy, he vifys taken ^fter a chase 
of* two hours and a half on the 
same tack. 


Occur* 
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Occurrences for July. 


July 2. — Yesterday arrived at 
this Presidency a detachment of 
artillery and pioneers under the 
command of captain Fitzpatrick, 
they marched overland from Ma- 
dras. 

July 10. — We have received ac- 
counts of general Malcolm hav- 
ing landed in safety at Bushire, and 
having sent on Mr. Pasley to an- 
nounce his approach. 

Instead of 300 Frenchmen, as 
had been reported, it had been as- 
certained that there were only 30 
at the court of Persia. Who they 
are, or of what rank or descrip- 
tion, we have not been able to 
learn $ bat from the known in- 
trigues, and activity of their na- 
tion, it is to be feared it will be 
matter of much difficulty to coun- 
teract their influence. It is clearly 
the policy of Persia to keep on 
good terms with the power at the 
head of affairs in India, without 
making itself a party in any con- 
test of rival Europeans. Still there 
is considerable apprehension that 
the baits beld^out by the French, 
though delusive, may at first sight 
be so alluring as to procure a co- 
' operation. To general Malcolm’s 
ability, we trust for representing 
that such a co-operation, if suc- 
cessful, would tend only, as it 
i has invariably done in Europe, to 
establish a power which would 
evince its gratitude to those that 
had assisted in its elevation, only 
by making them the ’first objects 
of humiliation and oppression. * 
July 20. — On T&ursday last, the 
quarterly sessions of Oyir and 
Terminer, and general gaol deli- 
very,, commenced before Sir James 


Mackintosh, Knight, recorder, and 
his associates, Luke Ashburner, 
Esq. Mayor, and Robert Stewart, 
Esq. Alderman. 

GRAND JURY. 

Charle* Forbes, Esq, 

Foreman. 

John Smee, T. D. Beattie, 
John Fell, J. Williams, 

R. W, Coward, hi. R. Whitcome, 
J. Falctner, J. Leckie, 

C. Shubrick, Evan Lloyd, 

G. V. Drury, Thomas H. Davies, 

t . Nash, William Stotton, 

♦ Nisbeft, P. Gardiner, 

William Moffat, Will. Mackintosh, 
M. Craig, T. A. Pope, and 

Thos. Maughan, J. Pavin, Esqrs. 

Paskie woman, indicted for the 
murder of her child, was tried and 
acquitted. 

Buggie woman,widow of Dhoon- 
die, and Condie woman, were 
tried and convicted, on their own 
confession, of poisoning the husband 
of Buggie. 

Never did there appear n more 
striking instance of insensibi- 
lity, than was exhibited by these 
wretches, both en their apprehend 
sion and their trial. 

Mr. Thriepland, the advocate* 
general, conducted the prosecu- 
tion, and prefaced the proceedings 
by observing, that the crime of 
murder was greatly aggravated, 
in the case before the court, by the 
relation, which subsisted between 
one of the prisoners and the de- 
ceased, and by the mode of death 
to which she had resorted. Murder 
by poison, had always been ac« 
counted the most atrocious of any, 
from the deliberation which it 
implies, the facility with which 
it is perpetrated, and the impbs* 
sibilitjr 
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•ibility of guarding against such 
secret means of homicide.. From 
most other acts of violence, a man 
has, at least, an opportunity of 
defending himself f # but, in cases 
of poison, he is taken by surprise, 
and his death ensured before he 
is aware that his life is in dan- 
ger. 

We subjoin the evidence that 
was given on the inefuisition. 

The declaration of Buggie wo- 
man, wife of Dhoondie Hindoo, 
taken before Joseph Douglas, 
coroner, upon an inquest held 
on view of the body of the said 
Dhoondie, deceased, this 20th day 
of May, 1808. 

Declares, — That, she hath been 
married to her late husband many 
years, but they have not lived to- 
gether on account of frequent 
quarrels ; that her husband came 
from the other side about a month 
ago and lived with her; when up- 
on her husband’s being unwell about 
a fortnight ago, she gave to one 
Condie, an old woman, five rupees, 
to buy some medicine for her hus- 
band, saying, that she had 
quarrelled with her husband, there- 
fore get some medicine that will 
kill him,” which the old woman 
promised her to do: that about tlrree 
days afterwards, she applied for 
the medicine, and the old woman 
gave her some, and 'said this is 
the poison $ it was white powder in 
paper; that on Wednesday night 
last she mixed the said powder with 
her husband’s rice, part of which 
she saw her husband eat ; that her 
husband died about three o’clock 
fl*is morning. 

The mark + pf 
Buggie Woman. 

Taken and acknowledged with 
her own free will before me. 

(Signed) Joseph Douglas, 
Coroner. 


The declaration of Condie wo- 
man taken before Joseph* Douglas, 
coroner, upon an inquest held on 
view of the body of Dhoondie, 
deceased, this 20th day of May , 
1808. 

That about five days ago, Bug- 
gie woman came to this exami- 
nant’s house, and desired her to 
give her some poison for her hus- 
band, saying, she had quarrelled 
with her husband, upon which the 
examinant gave her some arsenic, 
in small pieces, in a paper, tel- 
ling her it was arsenic poison ; 
Buggie then informed her that, 
as soon as she should have succeed- 
ed in her business, (which this ex- 
aminant understood she meant to 
be the death of her husband) she 
would give her twenty-five rupees, 
as a present,then Buggie desired this 
examinant, that if she should send 
one Rave woman in the evening, 
she must give her some more of 
the same medicine that he may die 
quickly ; and this examinant last’ y 
says, that Rave woman came to 
her in the evening, and told her, 
that Buggie had sent her for her me- 
dicine, when she gave her a piece 
more of arsenic tied in a cloth. 

The mark. + of ' 
Condie. 

Ta^en and acknowledged with 
her own free will before me. 

(Signed) Joseph Douglas, 

Coroner. 

The examination of John Ro- 
gers, country surgeon, taken be- 
fore me Joseph Douglas, coroner, 
on an inquest held on view of the 
body of Dhoondie, deceased, this 
20th day of May, J80S. v 
• This examinant being first 
duly sworn, deposes, and saith, 
that upon opening the stomach of 
Dhoondie Hindoo he found almost 
the whole internal surface in a 
highly inflamed state, and several 
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large gangrenous spots in different 
parts, yvhich he has no hesitation 
in declaring, to the best of his 
opinion, was the causfe of his death, 
and also is of opinion, that these 
appearances have been produced 
by a white powder, several par- 
ticles of which were found in the 
stomach, and to all appearances 
resembled the white calx of arse- 
nic, but which could not be col- 
lected in sufficient quantity to be 
more clearly ascertained. 

(Signed) John Rogers, 
Assist. -Surgeon. 

Taken before me, the day and 
year above written. 

(Signed) Joseph Douglas, 

Coroner. 

A young Parsee was also con- 
victed on his own confession, of 
stealing a quantity of wine from 
the residence of his Majesty’s navy 
captains. 

At the last sessions for this place, 
Mahomed Aga, an Arab, Noc- 
quedflh of the ship General Baird, 
was indicted on Stat. 9 and 10 , 
W. 3, c. 4 I, for having a quantity 
of cordage, marked with the king’s 
mark, found in his possession, he 
not being a person employed by 
the commissioners of the navy to 
make the sirae for the king\ use. 

After the jury had been charg- 
ed, the aclvqpate-general was pro- 
ceeding to state the case on the 
part of the prosecution, when he 
was 'stopped by the counsel for 
the defendant, who stated that, as 
neither the fact of possession could 
be disputed^ nor any certificate, 
under the har^is of any of the 
king’s officers, of the occasion oft 
such stores coming to the posses- 
sion of the defendant could bapro- 
duced,they proposed that that a ver- 
dict of guilty should be taken'. 


But as the defendant was not 
a regular 'inhabitant of Bombay, 
but a foreigner and a stranger, 
and, therefore, not likely to be 
acquainted with the provisions of 
the act in question, which made 
the bare fact of possession without 
the required certificate conclusive 
against him, they trusted, that 
Mr advocate-general would not 
think it nece&aiy, in this case, to 
press a rigorous adhere nee to the 
maxim ot law, that ignorantia irgis' 
neminem excusat , but would admit 
the reasonableness ot their appli- 
cation that the defendant should 
be discharged without receiving 
anV punishment. In making this 
application, however, the counsel 
for the defendant wished it to be 
understood, that, in addition to 
the* strong presumption of igno- 
rance, arising from the circumstance 
of his being a stranger, the instruc- 
tions they had ieceived would 
enable them, if necessary, to make 
out a strong case to shew, that no 
fraud or misbehaviour in acquiring 
possession of the cordage was im- 
putable to the defendant. 

The advocate-general observed, 
that from the enquiries he had 
made he was Jed to believe, that 
the plea ot ignorance was more 
than a pretence on this occasion. 
The prisoner was certainly a 
stranger, and might not be aware 
that the mere possession of the 
stores in question was sufficient to 
subject him to conviction and pu- 
nishment. It was but reasonable 
that some allowance should be 
made in a place like this, the re- 
sort of foreigners of all descrip- 
tions, to whom, on many occasions 
it would be far from equitable to 
apply the principle, that ignorance 
of the law excuses no man. This, 
however, was the second warning 

on 
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on the subject which had* been* 
given, and he begged it to be no- 
ticed, that he should not feel him- 
self at liberty to be equally lenient 
in any future instance of the Same 
offence. 

The honourable the recorder 
approved entirely of Mr. advocate- 
general’s assent to the application, 
which had been made in behalf of 
the prisoner, which acquiescence, 
however, he had very properly in- 
timated would not again be so rea- 
dily obtained. The law on the 
subject, though severe, was ex- 
tremely necessary, and after due 
notice had been given of t’fte in- 
tention to carry it into effect, it 
was not to be expected that ex-„ 
cuses would be listened to.— - 
On the present occasion, the clerk 
of the crown would record what 
had taken place, and discharge 
the prisoner on his own recogni- 
zance. 


Mahomed Aga was then called to 
the bar, and discharged accordingly. 

The stores,' of which th$ 
cealmmt , or the bare possession , 
unless by persons properly autho- 
rized to make them for the king 19 # 
use, will subject the party to con- 
viction, are as follow : 

Any cordage of three inches 
and upwards wrought with the 
white thread laid the contrary way. 

Any smaller cordage, viz. from 
three inches downwards, with a 
line in lieu of a white thread laid 
the contrary way. 

Any canvas wrought or un- 
wroqght, with a blue streak in the 
middle, or with a blue strdak in a 
serpentine form. 

Any bewper, otherwise called 
buntin, wrought with one or more 
stieaks of raised tape. 

Any other stores, with the broad 
arrow, by stamp, brand, or other- 
wise. 


Occurrences'* for August. 


August 2. — The Recorder deli- 
vered the judgment of the court, 
in the interesting cause of Mulhar 
Row, vets. Hormusjee Bomanjee, 
in terms nearly as follow : 

This is an issue directed by this 
court, as a court of equity, to try 
the question, whether the soil and 
freehold of a spot of ground called 
Baboolnauth Hill, be in the defen- 
dant, or in the Hindoo community, 
for the purposes of their religious 
worship. This spot is admitted on 
both sides, to have been, in the 
year 1774, the property of one 
Pandoo Sewjee ; and the question 
of fact, on which the issue depends, 
is, whether, in April 1800, it was 
in Pandoo, or in tho Hiudoo com- 


munity. If it were then the pro- 
perty of Pandoo, it now be 

that of the defendant. Jf it were' 
then vested in the Hindoo com- 
munity, it must still continue so 
to be vested. All Pandoo’s pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood was 
then purchased at a sheriff’s sale 
by the defendant. If this spot had 
before been fully and lawfully con- 
veyed to the Hindoo community, 
it could not have been acted upon 
by a judgment against Pandoo ; 
if it weie not, it was certainly pur- 
chased from thfe sheriff under an 
execution against Pandoo’s pro- 
perty, and is now the freehold of 
the defendijnt. 

As a question of fact and law, it it 
abort 
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ihort and not difficult.— Bat it is of 
great importance, as it affects the 
reUgioas opinions and usages of the 
Hindoos and Parsees, the one of 
whom claim the ground as the site 
of' a temple dedicated to their wor- 
ship, while the other seek to deli- 
ver themselves from this temple a9 
an intrusion upon that solitude, 
which they desire to spread round 
the mansions of their dead. I trust 
that both parties will acknowledge, 
that we have investigated, with the 
utmost patience, labour, and re- 
spect, their rites of sepulture, and of 
worship, all of which are repug- 
nant to our manners, and some to 
our moral principle. In this re- 
spect, indeed, we have only done 
©ur duty. We do not affect to 
tolerate the religions of our sub- 
jects as if they were matters of 
sufferance and indulgence. We 
protect them equally and rigorously, 
and we take care that they shall 
be no more treated with insult or 
levity in this court, than they would 
be by judges who deemed the rites 
to be sacred. 

In the present case we have to 
consider the usages of the mod an- 
cient nations, and religions of the 
world. The Hindoos have strong 
claims on our Attention from the 
mere circumstance that they form, 
the vast majority of our subjects 
in India ; and as one of the earliest 
of civilized nations, they will not 
be contemplated by liberal and ge- 
nerous minds, without some por- 
tion of compassionate respect. 
The Parsees are a small remnant of 
one of the mightiest nations of the 
ancient world,who, flying from per- 
secution iwto India,, were for many 
ages lost in obscurity and poverty, 
till, at length, they met a just 
government, under ^jhich they 
speedily rose to be one of the most 
opulent mercantile bodies in Asia, 


In this point of view, I' consider 
their prosperity with some national 
pride. I view their wealth as a ( 
monument of our justice $ and, 
T think, we may honestly boast, 
that the richest inhabitants of this 
settlement are not of the govern- 
ing nation. This little tribe is, on 
other accounts, inteiesting. They 
have preserved the activity of their 
minds, and the vigour of their bo- 
dies, during a residence of a thou- 
sand years in India. This is a suf- 
ficient refutation of those dastardly 
and degrading theories, which re- 
present courage and understanding 
as incompatible with a vertical sun, 
and which ascribe to climate, that 
degeneracy which ought to be con- 
sidered as one of the effects of su-> 
perstition arftl tyranny. 

What fancied Zone can circumscribe 
the soul, 

Who, conscious of the source from 
which she springs, 

Bv reason’^ light on resolution’s wii.gs. 

Spite of hex Frail companion doubtless 
goes, 

Through Lybia’s deserts, and o’er Zetn- 
bla’s snows ? 

O 

They are said to be “ puise- 
proud.” Even this nnamiable qua- 
lity is a mark of some progress. 
Wealth must be secure, before 
men can be purse-proud. Under 
a rapacious tyranny the purse in- 
spires more fear than pride. There 
is a sort of moral interregnum, af- 
ter nations have thrown off* their 
ancient prejudices, before they 
have substituted nobler principles 
in their stead. The appearances 
exhibited by men in this state of 
mind, have, sometimes, on a large 
scale, been the most dreadful in 
the history of the world. On the 
smallest scale they are not agree- 
able. 

The Parsee merchants are intel- 
ligent enough to know and feel 
the difference of their present fret?* 

their 
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their former condition. They know 
that, as long as they lived under 
tribunals, which could be influ- 
enced by favour, they were poor 
and miserable \ and that they have 
become rich and Nourishing since 
they were subject to courts, where 
favour and partiality would be con- 
sidered as a greater abomination, 
than those sacrilegious pollutions, 
which they hold in the greatest 
abhorrence. If they were again 
to fall under courts that could be 
influenced, their wealth would 
speedily vanish. They will not be 
such suicides, as, for th<% sake of 
avoiding some disagreeable judg- 
ments, to wish that the principle 
were weakened, on which their 
safety and th'eir wealth depend. 

Something has ’been said of 
policy : — The only policy that can 
be considered in this place is justice, 
which, as a great man has well said, 
** is itself the standing policy of 
civil society." But I am persuaded, 
that there never was any disaffec- 
tion among the Hindoos, and that 
a submissive and gentle nation, 
which has yielded passive obedi- 
ence to so long a succession of ty- 
rants and persecutors, feel nothing 
butgratitude towards those who pro- 
tect their property and their religion. 
No grounds for such a disaffection 
were most certaiuly ever furnished 
by those persons, respectable for 
their blameless lives, entitled to 
the veneration of all men for their 
disinterested purpose, who have 
•acrificed all the ordinary plea- 
sures and advantages of life, well, 
or ill-founded, of spreading Chris- 
tianity in the East, who would 
spurn with horror the aid of coer- 
cion, if it were offered, who dis- 
claim even the favour and coun- 
tenance of authority, and who de- 
sire only that toleration, or rather 
ebscvirity, which a Christian go* 


vernment most justly affords to its 
Hindoo and Mahometan subjects. 

But, to return The question 
is, whether, before the sale by the 
sheriff, in 1800 , Pandoo Sewjee 
had not devoted this spot to* the 
public use of the Hindoo commu- 
nity, by building and consecrating 
a Pagoda upon it. 

The question depends upon con- 
siderations of fact and law . , 

1 st , The case of fact for the plain- 
tiff consists of two parts. 

The original consecration of the 
Pagoda, and the solemn renun- 
ciation of the property, is proved, 
by two eye-witnesses, the Bramins, 
who say, that they took part in the 
ceremonies. That the Hindoo code 
admits considerable laxity on the 
subject of religious perjuries, seems 
beyond all doubt, though it is not 
easy to determine how far this re- 
laxation extends 5 and it is the less 
necessary, because it seems to be 
faintly denied, if not absolutely 
admitted for the defendant, that 
some sort of consecration, regular 
or irregular, for private or public 
uses, did then take place. It is of 
no great importance also, because 
I shall treat the testimony of the 
Bramins, according to the principle 
of Indian law, quoted by the coun- 
sel for the defendant, from my 
friend’s^ Major Wilks’s, excellent 
Report on Mysore, “ that a wit- 
ness is not to he believed , unless his 
testimony be supported by other cir- 
cumstances." 

The plaintiffs has accordingly en- 
deavoured to support their testi- 
mony by several circumstances, 
the most important of which is the 
notoriety of, the subsequent public 
use and enjoyment of the Pagoda, 
by the whole Hindoo commuuity, 
for a period of twenty-five years. 

This is proved by four Bramins, 
on* of whom was the officiating 
prieit 
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priest of this Pagoda for thirteen 
years, and anpther assisted at a re- 
ligious ceremony performed in it 
with* twelve othei Bum ins. 

It is proved by five considerable 
Hindoo inhabitants of different 
casts, unconnected with Pandoo 
Sevvjee, and residing at some dis- 
tance from the spot, who have oc- 
casionally offered their devotions in 
this temple, and who must be 
considered not as single witnesses, 
but as representatives of the classes 
to which they belong. They seem 
to include the whole community. 
They were distinguished from the 
rest by no circumstance of neigh- 
bourhood or 1 connection. Their 
admission seems, therefore, evi- 
dence of indiscriminate enjoy- 
ment. 

Two inhabitan s pf the village 
of Ghirgon prove, that this spot, 
before the erection of the Pagoda, 
was the object of reverence to that 
village, that they visited the spot 
in their religious processions, and 
that, since the pagoda has been built, 
they repair thither with the same 
veneration as to the most renowned 
temples of the island. Now, what 
is open to a Whole village must 
be considered as public. 

The use of the Pagoda, indeed, 
by the village, is proved by the 
defendant’s principal witness, Pil- 
lagee, who also proves the fact of 
some sort of consecration, whether 
regular or irregular. The conse- 
cration is rendcied probable by the 
deceit which Pandeo practised on 
the Pnnchaset of the Parsees, ma- 
nifesting his serious intention, and 
eager desire to conscciale ; and by 
the previous <jacredness*of the place 
and tradition, that it had been the 
seat of 'an ancient temple, proved 
by many witnesses, and particularly 
by the respectable testimony of Mr. 
Burrows. 


This circumstance of subsequent 
public use is of such nature, that 
if it had bdbn false, it could easily 
have been disproved ; and it is so 
important as to be almost decisjve, 
for it never <*n be supposed that, 
without some previous consecra- 
tion, such an use could have arisen 
or continued. Nothing, therefore, 
turns upon the credit of Bramins, 
or of oilier Hindoos, in a cause 
where their celigious zeal is en- 
gaged. The whole depends on cir- 
cumstances which cannot lie. — - 
Some sort of consecration is proved 
even by* the defendant’s principal 
witnesses ; and the subsequent pub- 
lic use is not attempted to be dis- 
proved. 

It is, howeyer, said for the de- 
fendant, that the subsequent con- 
duct of Pandoo proves his consci- 
ousness, that he had not dedicated 
this spot to religion and the public; 
that he .received the profits of the 
field, and permitted pollutions in 
the Pagoda, which never could 
have happened if he had not known 
there was no consecration. 

But as he maintained the priest, 
he might think himself entitled to 
the surplus revenue ; and as to the 
profanations, whatever their Jegal 
effect, which is matter for future 
consideration, it is obvious -that, 
for the present purpose, they prove 
too much ; for it never can be 
doubted that he meant to establish 
at least a private Pagoda ; and it 
cannot be contended that these 
profanations would not as much 
affect a private as a public Pa- 
goda. 

But it is said that this was only a 
private Pagoda ; it is, however, 
said gratuitously. It has no sup- 
port from the evidence, which ia^ 
universally in support of indiscri-* 
minate admission. If the evidence 
is altogether to be rejected, there 

was 
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was no pagoda either public or pri- 
vate. If it is at all believed, it es- 
tablishes a public pagoda and no 
other. There is no trace of any 
other, there was either a public 
Pagoda or none. 9 

It seems, therefore, to be a fact 
most certainly established in this 
case, that Pandoo did actually con- 
secrate and renounce to the Hindoo 
community the spot now in dis- 
pute. 

2d. But the great, and, I think, 
the only arguable question remains, 
whether this consecration and re- 
nunciation be valid by th 5 religion 
and law of the Hindoos. 

It is held by the pundits of ffiis 
court, and of the Sudder Dewannee 
Adawlut, that Uroha, a sort of 
lustration, the ceremony employed 
on this occasion, is the proper cere- 
mony in case of old images of a 
divinity, or symbols of his worship, 
which lfave been profaned. It is 
held by Vmcantee Shastree, from 

Benares, and by , from 

the Carnatic, that Pruteeshta must 
be performed in all cases where the 
symbol of Mahadeo has not been 
found in the bed of a river formed 
by the hand of nature. 

Both parties have produced texts 
of books deemed sacred, or, at least, 
respectable iu support of their opi- 
nion. 

Before I consider this difference 
of opinion, I must observe, in 
fairness to one, who i9 too modest 
ever to claim justice for himself, 
that, without the guidance of Mr. 
Etykine, I should not have thought 
myself safe on such ground as this, 
and that this court possesses in him 
an officer, whose knowl .*dge, dis- 
tinguishing judgment, and en- 
larged understanding, afford a 
most unusual security against im- 
posture, in all matters regarding 


the religion* laws, manners, or lan- 
guages of India. % 

These foreign Bramins, when^ 
they oppose the opinion of our 
native law officers, must do so un- 
der considerable disadvantages. Of 
them we know nothing $ we are 
well acquainted with the character 
of our own pundits. They have 
little to lose by falsehood 3 they 
are at Bombay to day, and at Be- 
nares to-morrow. Our pundits 
risk their all by imposition 3 defec- 
tion subjects them to the loss of 
their consequence, their character, 
and their very livelihood. 

It is further to be observed, that 
the foreign Bramins are, on this 
occasion, not pundits. Under the 
general appellation of Bramins are 
com prehen ded many classes, of 
whom the great majority neither 
possess, nor pretend to learning. 
Great numbers are engaged in oc- 
cupations purely secular 3 many 
others, the officiating priests in 
temples, kilow nothing but the de- 
tail of their ordinary ceremonies, 
and recite, often without under- 
standing, the Sanscrit verses, which 
form part of their liturgies. The 
Shastrees are a higher class, and 
may apply themselves to any pro- 
fane science. But the Pundits aloqe 
are doctors of theology and law. 
One of* these witnesses was at first 
guilty of an affectation not quite 
peculiar to India. He gave him- 
self out as more learned than he 
proved to be. But he did not per- 
severe very strongly, and he soon 
acknowledged that he was no Pun- ' 
dit, and, consequently, not an au- 
thority of equal weigjit with the ' 
native law officers of this court. 

But what was still more impor- 
tant is, that both these foreign. 
Bramins* are the adherents of a sect 
perfectly different from that whose 

rite* 
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rites are now in question. They 
are both Veishnuvees, and the 
question before us respects the 
worship of Mahadeo. Their litur- 
gical tests only relate to the wor- 
ship of Veeshnoo. One of them 
says, that he knows nothing of the 
worship of Sheva, but from hear- 
say. The other saw one consecra- 
tion of a temple of Sheva, but he 
could be expected to have little 
accurate knowledge of the subject, 
who, as the follower of another 
sect, was obliged to retire, when 
the mofnent arrived for the per- 
formance of the most sacred cere- 
monies. 

These Veishnuvee Bramins are 
in truth no more authorities about 
the worship of Sheva, than the 
archbishop of Toledo would be 
about the discipline of a Quaker 
meeting. 

But even supposing that these 
priests of another sect, of an in- 
ferior order, of a foreign nation, 
of probably less learning, and of a 
character totally unknown to us, 
for whose intelligence and probity 
we have no pledges, were to be 
thought more correct in their gene- 
ral doctrines, than the Pundits of 
Bombay, this would by no means 
be decisive of the present question. 
The only necessaiy consequence 
would be, that the Hindoos of 
Bombay have deviated from the 
path of orthodoxy, that they are 
schismatics, or even heretics. Be 
it so 5 still a schismatic or heretic 
may found a temple. An heretical 
or schismatical community may re- 
ceive and enjoy it. Our business 
f$ not to reform the errors and 
abuses which may hate crept into 
the Hindoo church. We are to 
protect all # ouf subjects the ex- 
ercise of that religion which they 
think right ; an J we are not to mea- 
gre it by the standard which we 


ourselves think right, still less a fit 
We to try k by comparison with 
w hat the learned or orthodox doc- 
tors of Benares, or Triputee, think 
right. Our question is, what is 
the usage ot the Hindoos of Bom- 
bay, of whom the founder w'as one, 
and to whose U9e he dedicated this 
temple. Now of that usage our 
Pundits must be allowed to be the 
best witnesses.; and they tell us 
that, accotding to that usage, this 
Pagoda is rightly consecrated. They 
state, indeed, that the same cere- 
monies \yere employed in the con- 
secration of the most sacred Pago- 
das of that island, as that of Mum* 
ba Devi, herself, the guardian god- 
dess, from whom it has received 
its name. It* is sufficient for the 
purpose of this cause to decide, 
that this was a legitimate conse- 
cration, according to our local 
usage. To proceed upon other 
principles would lead to inextrica- 
ble confusion. In a religion like 
the Braminical, spread over so vast 
an, extent of country, many parts 
of which are ignorant, and have 
little communication with each 
other, there must be great local 
varieties in rites and ceremonies, 
especially in liturgical formularies 
which have fluctuated even in 
learned countries, and unvarying 
religions. It is divided into innu- 
merable sects, and the opinions of 
the doctors, both philosophical and 
theological, differ as much as the 
practice of the vulgar. In such 
circumstances, if we were to en- 
quire beyond the established usage 
of a district, or a feast, we should 
transform ourselves into a synod, 
for trying the orthodoxy or hete* 
rodoxy of Hindoo communities. 

But it is said, that even among the 
plaintiff's statements of law, I*ru- 
teeshta was here the proper ceie- 
xuony, becau e the Leeng was not 

found 
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found but new, being made by Peer 
Mahomet. 

Granting this fact to be proved, 
it is somewhat hasty to conclude, 
that j because a consecration is ori* 
ginally defective, we must, at the 
distance of thirty years, determine 
it to be void. There are many 
cases, even in our European codes, 
where the omission of a form, di- 
rected by law, does not invalidate 
an act. Fieri mm* debet Factum 
valet. But in African law, this 
must recur much more frequently. 
There moral precept and legal pro- 
hibition, ethics and jurisprudence, 
are blended, and all are engrafted 
upon supeistition. It becomes a 
matter of great difficulty to sepa- 
rate these mingled ingredients to 
determine what is pioperly law, 
and what, according to our dis- 
tinctions, is only morals j what 
omission shall invalidate a trans- 
action, and what shall be regarded 
as a mere offence against religion. 
In the present case, our Pundits 
inform us, that even if the story, 
told for the defendant, be true, 
though Pruteeshta might have been 
the more proper ceremony, yet 
Ureha is sufficient to confer sanc- 
tity on the temple. And they add, 
what seems extremely reasonable, 
that time and long enjoyment have 
heie their usual effect of sanction- 
ing that which might have been 
originally detective or irregular. 
Taking them to be the most com- 
petent judges, with the above re- 
servation of local usage, the court 
decides this point, on their autho- 
rity. I shall, therefore, leu bear to 
snake any observation on the scanty 
and suspicious evidence, given re- 
specting Peer Mahomed a man 
never heard of, but by one wit- 
ness, and by him seen only once, 
a Mussulman so strangely employ- 
ed ia fabricating w.i. t e must have 
regai ded as th* most ouiuus and 


monstrous symbol of idolatry.—* 
Nor is it necessary to observe, oti 
the improbability, that Pandoo* 
who, upon every hypothesis, meant 
to consecrate a private Pagoda, 
should have voluntarily adopted a 
mode of consecration equally im- 
pel feet for private as for public 
pagodas, when it was so easy fuf 
him to have performed Pruteeshta. 

It is farther argued that Pandoo 
desecrated this pagoda by suffering 
Toddy to be kept in it, &fc. — Be it 
so.— The consequence may be that, 
by the Hindoo religion, Urcha 
must be performed betore it can 
again be lawfully used as a temple. 
But the consequence cannot be 
that, by his acts of profanation, he 
retracted the donation which he 
made to the Hindoo community.—- 
That is impossible.— -It is impossi- 
ble for a donor to retract his dona- 
tions by any act of his own. He can- 
not resume the property of whiqh 
lie has fully divested himself : the 
contrary indeed cannot be maintain- 
ed without a contradiction in terms* 
for to resume property is to exercise 
legal authority over it. But to 
divest ones self of prop rty, is 
to cease to possess legal powef 
over it. The ground may not 
now he sacred, but it is still pub- 
lic. it will again become sacred 
when It islustiated and purified. 
No evidence of Pandoo . subse* 
quently considering or treating this 
spot a* his private property can be 
important, unless it were of force 
to break down the whole mass of 
that evidence which shews that he 
had once renounced it to the .com* 
m unity: In any otjier point of 
vipw it cao only be considered as 
proof of Uts profaneness and usur- 
pamm. He might desire to resume 
>4t — Im? he bad doqe an act which 
wtiw irrevrotule. 

I. have no doubt that the sheriff 
inten ed to sell this sjLjot — But his 
( V2 opiaon 
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opinion is of no importance. The 
judgment against Pandoo could only 
affect that which was then his pro - 
pertij. 

But though the sheriffs opinion 
can never be supposed to have the 
least weight with respect to the im- 
portant questions of law and fact, 
which are now in dispute, I think 
myself bound to say, that I consider 
that opinion as a full justification 
of the conduct of the defendant. It 
was most natural for him to con- 
ceive that to be his undoubted pro- 
perty of which the sheriff delivered 
possession to him. As such, it would 
have been strange if he had not de- 
fended it. The neighbourhood of the 
tombs is fairly stated as only a col- 
lateral inducement— Nasserwanjee 
Monackjee, an opulent Parsce mer- 
chant, of whom I have always 
heard a good character, has told us 
that they consider the rites of the 
Leeng as an instrusion into the 
neighbourhood of their tombs, 
more than usually obndxions. 

Here we see the immutable cha- 
racter of an Asiatic race. The re- 
mains of those Persians who three 
and twenty centuries ago, in the 
armies of Xerxe9, destroyed the 
temples of idols, who were among 
the 'mpst ancient monotheists and 
iconoclasts of the world, still pre- 
serve their abhorrence of ‘idolatry, 
and shew it with peculiar force 
against those idolatrous symbols 
which, though they are to be found 
from the mountains of Thibet to 
the Appenines, are always peculi- 
arly abhorrent from the moral sen- 
timents of man unperverted and 
undegradedcby superstition. 

There is scarcely any thing in 
which all nations more agree than 
pi sentiments of affect ioiyind reve- 
rence for the remains of the dead. 
It is a necessary consequence of 
the most general laws of the human 


mind : every thing the most slight* 
ly connected with those whom we, 
loved is dear to us — Their remains 
are sacred. The honours paid to 
them may be considered as the op- 
posite of cannibalism. Funeral 
honours are an exercise of affection 
towards the remains of those who 
were loved j cannibalism is an ex- 
ercise of revenge on the remains 
of those who were hated. The 
one nourishes that benevolence 
from which it issues, and which it 
seeks to extend beyond the narrow 
limits of life — The other exaspe- 
rates and barbarizes the malignity 
from which it springs, and on which 
it struggles to bestow a sort of in- 
fernal immortality. 

But in this , ms in other cases, the 
same common sentiments assume, 
in different nations, the most dis- 
similar and adverse forms. Reve- 
rence for these -beloved remains 
have prompted many nations to 
adopt the practice of burning their 
dead. It seems a pure and, elegant 
mpde of exempting them from the 
power of corruption, and of pre- 
serving them in such a form that 
they need not be banished from 
the view of the affectionate survi- 
vors— But to those who have not 
adopted this practice it would pro- 
bably appear like offering violence 
to the object of affection 5 it would 
seem to be a sort of second killing ; 
a barbarous' and impious destruc- 
tion of what even death had 
spared. 

Sentiments equally pious have 
led perhaps the majority of man- 
kind to the very dissimilar practice 
of interment, to remove the sacred 
remains from the situation where 
they can be seen in a humiliating 
and disgusting state, to guard them 
from the world and insulting eye of 
the stranger, to enclose them in the 
tranquil bosom of the earth, with 
a thousand 
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a thousand imaginary securities 
against violation, and to leave them 
to the gentle and gradual decay of 
nature, without taking any active 
part in their destruction. 

. Feelings of a very similar nature 
led the ancient Persians to that 
peculiar mode of burial above 
ground, which is still practised by 
their descendants in this country j 
and it must be acknowledged, that 
no sentiment can be more natural 
than the desire of insulating such 
repositories of the dead, of guarding 
them by a sort of sacred- solitude 
from outrage, from the eye of 
frigid curiosity, and perhaps from 
the abhorrence of adverse sects. * 
For, nearly as the feelings which 
produce this mode of disposing of 
the dead approach to those which 
lead to the common practice of in- 
terment, there is, perhaps, none at 
which our habitual sentinjents are 
more aptto revolt ; but, if our own 
mode of burial were a new practice, 
to be examined for the first time, 
it is not without circumstances ab- 
horrent to their feelings, which 
might make it seem to be an 


obscure and gloomy imprisonment 
of the sacred remains of the dead. 

In these and in all other instan- 
ces, common men cannot suffi- 
ciently cultivate the sentiment* 
which give life to their own most 
useful and respectable practices, 
without suffering themselves to feel 
some abhorrence for the equally* 
natural, useful, and respectable, 
though totally dissimilar usages, of 
other nations. 

But a philosopher respects all 
the venerable forms of humanity, 
however various and unlike, reveres 
in them all the attempts to carry 
affection beyond the grave, an 
attempt, vain, indeed, for the se- 
condary and paltry objects of ani- 
mal existence, but which is not 
vain as part of that grand moral 
discipline which humanizes the 
heart of man. 

Counsel for the plaintiff, Mr. 
advocate-general \ solicitor,!. Cum- 
berlege. Esq. 

For defendant, Mr. Woodhouse 
and Mr. Macklin. 

Solicitor, S. Humphreys, Esq. 


Occurrences for September. 


Sept. 10.— Op Thursday last the 
rain fell in greater abundance, and 
continued with unabating violence 
for a longer time, than has been ever 
witnessed by the oldest inhabitant 
in the place. The whole surface of 
Bombay Green was covered with 
water to a considerable depth, 
and the streets were rendered for a 
, time impassable by the depth and 
rapidity of the currents which ran 
down them. In the Parell road, 
the water ran with considerable ve- 
locity at. the depth of four feet. 


In the country, several hundred 
yards of garden and oart walls were 
thrown down ; and by the united 
force of the wind and water, up- 
wards of five hundred Cocoanut 
trees were laid prostrate. 

Five persons are supposed to 
have been drpwned. 9 

The rain continued, but with 
diminished and intermitting vio- 
lence; dpfing the succeeding night 
and day. 

No injury wbatever'is done to the 
Batty crops. The prevailing belief 
amongst 
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amongst the natives in this Island 
is, that the growing crops never can 
receive injury from rain which falls 
during the first seven Nukshuthurs 
of the monsoon. The rainy sea- 
son we understand is supposed to 
continue during eight portions of 
time consisting of fifteen days 
each, called Nukshuthurs j each 
of which has its appropriate name, 
*nd the last is called Elephanta, 
from the gathering of the clouds 
observable at that time towards 


the quarter in the direction of the 
Island that "goes by that name $ 
during which, if the rain fall in 
any quantity it is injurious to the 
crops in this pm of the country, 
though those to the Northward are 
still benefit ted by it. The sixth 
Nukshuthur .is now at its conclu- 
sion. 

On Thursday last, General 
Champagne and suite landed at tins 
place under a salute due to his 
rank. 


Occurrences for -October. . 


Oct. 1 5th.— As an additional in- 
stance of the flourishing state of ship 
pudding at this presidency, we have 
the pleasure to announce, that, on 
Monday last, the silver nail was 
driven by the honorable the gover- 
nor, in the presence of a number 
pf respectable spectators, on the 
Occasion of laying down the keel 
of a twplve- bund red ton ship, in- 
tended for the mercantile service 
pf the honorable company. The 
jiame bestowed on this new ship is 
the Charfes.Grant, and there is no 
jioubt she will do honor to the 
ascertained abilities of Jemsetjee, 
the master tedder • who is thus 
. carrying on. In the same dock-yard, 
the construction of two of the 
largest despwption of ships, one 
ibr ute kii%, and the other tor the 
company. 

Surat, Oct Jfitb. -—Lately a 
puttee, qt ceremony of a Brahmin 
woman banning herself with the 
body of her deceased husband, took 
place at Pbooltarah, a village about 
two miles /rom Surat, on tjie banks 
pi the Taptie. I went these very 
parly, and arrived at the spot, Jong 
peforc any preparation* were made 


for the approdfching solemnity. At 
length twelve slight poles were 
fixed as uprights in the grout: , 
round which a wa’l of Jcwarrie 
stalks yas placed, as was a root' 
also of the same stalk, forming 1 
shed of six or seven feet square, 
and about* six feet high, v. irh a 
small door-way facing the river. 
A platform or bed was then form- 
ed of bijldts of wood — six feet 
long, and between two a^d tlnee . 
feet wide, and two feet high. This 
was the funeral pile. In a short 
time after, the body of the deceased 
arrived, preceded by tomtoms, and 
followed by the Suttee, surrounded 
by Brahmins, and attended by her 
son, a youth of about IS years. 
The deceased was an old marr with 
grey hairs : the woman appeared 
about forty, and was very stout. 
She sat down before the door of the 
pile, and after performing a few 
ceremonies, she attended the body 
of her husband to the river, where 
she performed various ablutions. 
The Brahmins all this time, as well 
as at her first arrival at the pile, 
prostrating themselves at her feet 
as to a superior being. At her 
return 
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*eturn from the river she sat down, 
near the opening of the pile, and 
the" body of her husband was 
placed beside her. The body was 
then uncovered, on^whichshe* with 
one of the most emphatic ex- 
ressive smiles I ever saw, bowed 
er head towards his face, and said, 
in a mild tone of voice, in the 
Moorish language, “ Ah, my hus- 
band !” Her ltx>k to me indicated 
more ; as though she would have 
«aid — Never mind, my husband, 
we shall not be long ^>arated. 
The body of the deceased, was then 
carried into the inc'oure and placed 
lengthway on the funeral pile. 
She then went through various 
mysteries and ceremonies, too in- 
tricate for me to uadei stand ; but 
among oth is she poured Ghee 
several times on the sacred tire 
which was placed befoie her, when 
Jior son took soifie of the ashes and 
PUt them in hei mouth, which she 
swallowed. — She then drank three 
separate times of cou^Aated water. 
On returning the locW to one of ' 
the officiating Brahmins, he found 
a little left, winch he swallowed, 
with uncommon avidity j she then 
received a few rupees at two dif- 
ferent times- from, her sob, and 
presented them as offerings to the 
priests. — Three female relations 
were then allowed to approach her ; 
they threw themselves at her feet, 
and seemed imploring for some- 
thing, she touched all their fore- 
heads, and gave each some grass, 
ii<$e, and flour, and they departed. 

I inust not omit mentioning that 
blades of gras9 were invariably 
uped evenin the most trifling cere- 
monies. 

She was then decorated with a 
necklace of camphire, and brace- 
lets of the same - as also a wreath 
forming a turban, indicative of her 
growing off the nature of woman* 


hood, and assuming that of the 
man ; all these mysteries being 
concluded, she arose and prepared 
to walk round the pile s6ven times. 
The first round two Brahmins laid 
hold of her *o support her; she, in 
an audible voice, declined their as- 
sistance, and said she could walk, 
alone— and indeed the oftener she 
went found, her step appeared the 
more firm and determined. - This 
ceremony being completed, she 
entered the inclosute, and seated . 
he; self on the pile in an upright 
posture, and placed the head ot her 
deceased husband in her lap. Gbee, 
in large quantities, had been pre- 
viously poured on her head and 
garments ; pieces of camphire, 
cow-dung, plantain grass, rice, 
flo t, ike. were then strewed 
over the body of the dead man. 
Billets of wood were then placed 
by the officiating Brahmins in a 
pyramidical form around her, and 
a few bundles of very dry brush- 
wood were*placed at the top neajr 
her head ; the sacred fire w r as then 
given by one of the Brahmins to 
her son, who presented it to his 
mother. The head Brahmin re- 
mained in conversation with her 
for a quarter of an hour, during 
which period she held the light in 
her hand ; a leaf of the shaster 
was al$u carried in, and, as the 
Brahmin did not bring it Out again, 

I suppose that this was also placed 
on the pile. The Brahmin then 
took leave of her, and when be 
came to the door (as if anxious 
that an European should be a wit- 
ness of her setting fire to the pile 
with her own bands ,' \ he beckoned 
me to. approach, when immediately, 
I saw her bow her heyd on that bf 
heyiusband’, and on raising it, set 
fiAftie "brush- wood above her. 
Ttfffnot Burn as quick as was 
ejected, during which time* .she 
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sat as composed as if she had no 
interest in the affair. The Brah- 
min close to me seeing this, threw 
some fire on the pile, and in two 
seconds the whole was a complete 
conflagration. — While v the bodies 
were burning, the Brahmins kept 
dancing round the funeral pile 
with enthusiasm and apparent satis- 
faction. 

The conduct of the officiating 
Brahmins was liberal and open to a 
degree 3 and so far from opposing 
my approach, they appeared anxi- 
ous that I should see the whole 
minutely, that I might relate that 
every thing had been conducted 
without deceit or persuasion. I 
accordingly took my btation by the 
angle post at the door, where I re- 
mained the whole time 5 tl e Suttee 
at not more than three feet distance 
from me. She appeared so totally 
absorbed in her prayers, and per- 
forming the necessary ceremonies, 
and in conversation with her son. 


that she paid not the smallest at* 
tention to any thing round her, 
excepting once, when she waved 
her hand to me not to advance 
nearer. During the whole cere- 
mony, which lasted considerably 
more than an hour (for I was too 
much interested to look at my 
watch) she was as firm and col- 
lected, and perhaps more so, ^han 
most of the bye-slanders. I never 
took my eyes off her the whole 
time, and dare assert that not the 
smallest degree of compulsion was 
used 3 aqd that upon the whole, 
this instance of fortitude and he- 
roism may have been equalled, but 
neaer surpassed, and may certainly 
be accounted as extraordinary a 
display of the - powerful effects of 
religion upon the human mind, as 
any upon record in the annals of 
either ancient or modern nations, 
and induces us to credit the other- 
wise almost improbable narratives 
of antiquity. 


Occurrences for November. 


Nov. 6th. — About two years past 
we had the satisfaction to make 
known to the publje, a most munifi- 
cent instance of the liberality of the 
mercantile part of the society at 
Bombay, in their very generous 
presents to Sir Nathaniel Dance, 
and his associate captains 3 who 
commanded the fleet of East India 
ships, which so gallantly attacked, 
and put to flight, admiral Linots, 
with his squadron of French men 
of war. * e 

The particularly meritorious 
conduct of captain Timins, who, 
on that occasion, commanded the 
Royal George, East Jndiaman, 
was not, it appears, at the mo- 


ment, understood by the gentlemen 
of Bombay 3 but when the very 
gallant manner in which he led his 
ship into action, in consequence 
of being placed in the van, came 
to their knowledge, they considered 
it incumbent on them not only to 
give it their particular . attention, 
but to explain the cause of, their 
not having, in the first instance, 
distinguished his particular merit : 
we have been favored with the 
following letters on this subject, 
which we have great pleasure in 
publishing. — Bombay Courier. 

To J. Forbes , Esq. and P. C. Bruce, 
, Esq . M. P. London. 

Bombay, 2d May, 1807 , ~ 
Gentlemen,— We had lately the 
pleasure 
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pleasure of receiving by the Hud- 
dart, your favor of thp 30th June, 
1806, and its enclosures, by whicli 
we have the satisfaction to per- 
ceive, that the wishes of the com- 
mercial meeting of this place, held 
on the achievement of Sir N atbaniel 
Dance, and his brave associates, 
had been carried into effect, except 
as far as they related to captain 
Timins, of the Royal George. 

The desire which *is felt here to 
leave no part unaccomp ished o f 
what was so sincerely and honor- 
ably intended; to convey a just 
and highly-deserved tribute of ap- 
plause and gratitude from this com- 
munity, wili, we trust, be a suf- 
ficient apology for again soliciting 
your assistance, towaids present- 
ing to captain Timins a more ade- 
quately-appropriate testimony of 
* the high sense entertained of the 
very distinguished share which he 
bore in the action, than the limited 
knowledge of the transactions of 
that memorable day, which the 
meeting of the 31st March, 1804, 
were then in possession of, ena- 
bled them to determine upon. 

The information subsequently 
received of the eminent claim of 
the commander of the Royal 
George, whose undaunted and 
heroic bravery, in leading into 
battle, and laying his ship along- 
side of the Marengo, stijl excites 
our admiration, would at once have 
induced an earnest desire of con- 
veying to captain Timins a more 
conspicuous proof of the senti- 
ments his meritorious conduct in- 
spired j had it not been considered 
probable, that, under the latitude 
afforded to you by the resolutions 
of the meeting, and having before 
you the official particulars of the 
engagement, it would -have oc- 
curred to you, in the appropriation 
of the sum remitted, to haye re- 
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medied any deficiency, or omission 
of this nature in the proceedings 
here. We now beg leave tore- 
quest that you will present to cap- 
tain Timins the sum of one thou- 
sand guineas, to be laid out in a 
vase, or ^uch piece of plate as you 
may think pretei able, with a suit- 
able inscription ; and that you will 
transmit it, with a tetter of expla- 
nation, to captain Timins, in which 
we shall be thankful if you will 
express those feelings of eBteem 
and respect of the body we repre- 
sent, which we now endeavour to 
convey to you. 

We have the honor to be. Gen- 
tlemen, your most obedient, hum- 
ble servants, 

(Signed) A. Adamson, 

C. Forbes, 

W. Crawfujrd. 

P. Hadow , Secretary to the 

Bombay Insurance Society , to 
captain Timins , late Commander 
of the Royal George, East India - 
man. » 

London, Dec. 19th, 1807. 
Sir, — We have very lately re- 
ceived from Bombay the letter, of 
which the inclosed is a copy, and 
we feel very great gratification and 
pleasure in being solicited, by so 
respectable a community, to con- 
vey to you their opinion of your 
very gallant conduct; and also 
tbeir particular wish to comme- 
morate their sense of the essential 
share which you had in the victory 
gained, by the fleet of Indiamen, 
over a powerful squadron of 
French men of war, on the i4th 
of February, 1804. 

We beg leave to say, that every 
sentiment, stated in she letter from 
our friends at Bombay, is in per- 
fect coincidence with our opinion 
,of yowr conduct in that very me- 
morable action ; and we shall have 
great satisfaction, whenever it may 

suit 
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suit your convenience, to commu- 
nicate with you relative to the 
plate, to the value of one thou- 
sand guineas, which we are di- 
rected to present to you, from the 
insurance society, the ship owners, 
the merchants, and underwriters 
of Bombay, whose interests and 
property you were a principal 
means of essentially protecting on 
that occasion. 

We have the honor to remain, 
with sentiments of the highest 
.personal consideration. Sir, your 
very faithful, and most obedient 
bumble, servants, 

(Signed) John Forbes, 

' P. C. Bruce. 

To J. Fortes , Esq. and P. C. Bruce , 
Esq. M. P. 

London, Dec 24, 1807. 
Gentlemen,—! have had the 
honor to receive your obliging 
favour, conveying the copy of a 
letter, which had been addressed 
to you, from the merchants and 
''Committee of the Botpbay insu- 
rance society. The very flattering 
approbation expressed of my con- 
duct, by a body so highly respect- 
able, and the munificence with 
which it is accompanied, claim my 
sincere and fervent gratitude. Such 


distinguished favours are at al] 
times valuabje, but never more so, 
than when they result from the 
deliberate investigation of an event, 
that ha3 no longer novelty to re- 
commend it $ and the particular 
merits of which, it might be pre- 
sumed, would now have ceased to 
be interesting. 

On the occasion alluded to, it 
was my good fortune to be placed 
in a prominent situation, wherein 
I only acted as, lam persuaded, 
any of my brother commanders 
would have done, under similar 
circumstances. It was by the spi- 
rited ardor, and united efforts of 
ev^ry individual present, on that 
day, that the attempts of a power- 
ful enemy ware successfully de- 
feated. 

Allow me, gentlemen, to offer 
you my icspectful thanks for the* 
handsome manner in which you 
have honored me with this com- 
munication, and to assure you, 
that the value of it is considerably 
enhanced by the very gratifying 
testimony of your good opinion. 

I have the honor to be, gentle- 
men, your most obliged, and obe- 
dient, humble servant, 

J. b\ Tim ins. f 


Occurrences for December, 


Dec. 1 4th. — About 5 o’clock on 
Saturday evening, a fire broke out 
in Dungaree, which lor some time 
wore a very formidable aspect, and 
threatened the destruction of most 
of the houses in that very populous 
part of tfie Inland. On the alarm 
reaching the fort, the 2d battalion 
of H. M. 50t\i regvment, under the 
immediate command of Jietftenant- 
colonei Keating, marched to the 


place. The houses most likely <4 
communicate the flame were im- 
mediately demolished : and the fire 
got under before it spread to any 
considerable extent. This happy 
termination, however, was not ef- 
fected without some accidents $ and 
the casualties, in the 2nd battalion 
of the 56th, amounted to one man 
killed and thirty- four wounded^ 
some of them severely. 
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A number of explosions took, 
place during the contiquance ot the 
fire, to which most of those acci- 
dents are to be attributed} and 
particularly the loss of the poor 
fellow just mentioned, who was 
blown into a tank where he pe- 
rished. 

A detachment of the first bat- 
talion of H. M. 5 (5th regiment ar- 
rived from Coolabah, notwithstand- 
ing the distance, in sufficient time 
to contribute to the general safety ; 
and a party of the crew ot H. M. 
ship Cornwallis, under the com- 
mand of captain Montague, was 
conspicuously useful. Indeed, the 
personal exertions of colonel Ktjat- 
iug, captain Montague, and all 
the officers who were present, was 
such as might be expected from 
the zeal and intrepidity which is 
so truly characteristic ot either 
service. 

The honorable the governor and 
staff were on the spot from the 
first notice of the danger, till it 
kid subsided; and the vigilance 
and activity of Mr. Briscoe, the 
superintendant of police, prevented 
much confusion, and contributed 
as well to protect the property 
*vhich was saved, as to prevent the 
extent of the fire. 9 

On the whole we have not heard 
that there has been any considera- 
ble loss of property ; nor are there 
any suspicions entertained of the 
^re being more than accidental. 

Dec. 2dth. — The following reso- 
lutions were lately cotne to, at a 
meeting of the merchants, and 
underwriters of Bombay, and 
ordered to be presented, by the 
chairman, to his excellency sir 
Edward Pellew , commander-in- 
chief of his Majesty's ships in the 
Indian seas. 

1. — Resolved, that it appears to 
this meeting of merchants, ship- 
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owners, and underwriters of Bom- 
bay, to be an indispensable act of 
justice, more especially under ex- 
isting circumstances, publicly to 
declare, on the approaching depar- 
ture of his excellency vice admiral 
sir Edward Pellew for Europe, the 
extent of the protection, which 
the commerce of Bombay has re- 
ceived, since the assumption by hi9 
excellency, of the command in 
chief of his Majesty’s ships in the 
Indian seas. 

2.— Resolved, that it appears,* 
from a document horned in the 
insurance otfioe of Bombay, that 
the rate of premium from Bombay 
to China, and from China to Bom- 
bay, from the ) ear l/<)8 to 1 h05, 
fluctuated between 12, 10, f), and 
b per cent, whilst, during the pe- 
riod of sir Edward Pellevv's com- 
mand, from 1805 to 1808 inclu- 
sive, it h is stood at 8 per cent, 
with a return ot 3 per cent, if 
sailing with convoy; and at 5 per 
cent, warranted with convoy ; the 
rate of insurance, has, therefore, 
been 50 per cent lower on the com- 
merce ot the port of Bombay, 
during sir Edward Pellew’s com- 
mand, than at any former period. 

3.— Resolved, that since the 
arrival of sir Edward Pellew, (a 
period of only three years) 111) 
ships have exported and imported 
to and from China, under convoy 
during the whole voyage ; whilst 
only 28 have run the passage un- 
protected, in consequence of their 
sailing out of the seasons fixed for 
the regular tonvoys ; at the same 
time that those which have de- 
parted unprotected on the eve of 
appointed Convoys, br have sepa- 
rated in the. course of the voyage, 
have not faded to attract the notice 
and ^monstrance of his Excel- 
lency. 

4 Resolved, that the operation 

of 
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of the system of convoys has af- 
forded complete security to the 
trading capital of Bombay, of 
which the amount insured at this 
settlement from the 1st of May, 
1806, to the 31st of October, 
1808, has been five crores and 
thirty seven lacs of rupees, 
(5,37,00,000 rs.) or six million 
seven hundred thousand pounds 
sterling $ (6,700,0001.) that the 
premium paid by the trade, on that 
sum, amounts to thirty five lacs 
^si^ty one thousand rupees, 
(35,61,000, rupees) or pounds 
sterling four hundred and forty five 
thousand (445,0001.) that the losses, 
by captures amount to rupees four 
lacs and ninety - three thousand 
(4,93,000 rs.)or sixty one thousand 
pounds sterling, (6 1,0001.) that the 
losses, by sea risks, extend to five 
lacs fifty - two thousand rupees 
(5,52,000 rs.) or sixty-nine thou- 
sand pounds sterling (69,000!.) 
and that the profits, to the under- 
writers amount to the sum of 
twenty-five lacs fifteen thousand 
rupees (25, 15,000 rupees,) or three 
hundred and fourteen thousand 
pounds sterling (314,0001.) the 
losses by captures being under one 
per cent, on the principal insured, 
and exceeded by those arising from 
sea risks $ whilst the former have 
occurred beyond the influence, or 
have been the consequence of a 
departure from that regular system 
of convoy, by which the com- 
merce of the Western division of 
the Peninsula of India has been so 
extensively benefitted. 

5. — Resolved, that the advan- 
tage resulting from protection by 
convoys, whifih the trkde of this 
port has thus experienced, has ori- 
ginated in that system which was 
established, and has prevailed 1 ; since 
the succession to the command of 
his Majesty's ships in India, by 


sir Edward Peilew : a system pro- 
posed at his, express invitation itt 
the letter addressed to his excel- 
lency by the three leading firms, 
in behalf of the # merchants of Bom- 
bay, on the 12th of February, 
1806, and adopted in the reply of 
his ex ellency's secretary of the 
following day. 

* 6. — Resolved that, at a time 
when the enemy has sacrificed his 
maritime reputation, and every 
feeling of naval ambition, to a de- 
grading system of privateering, in 
the prosecution of which national 
ships of superior force and con- 
struction are employed for the pur- 
pose of committing depredations on 
our trade, it is indispensable to the 
successful prosecution of our com- 
mercial interests, essential to our 
national credit, and justly due to 
the characters of those, to whom 
the protection of these valuable, 
and important trusts, is committed, 
that a steady adherence to that 
system should be observed : of the 
solid advantages of which, the 
experience of three years has af- 
forded so decided a proof. 

7.— Resolved that, indepen- 
dently of the ample protection af- 
forded to the commerce of this 
port, his excellency sir Edward 
Peilew has manifested a degree of 
personal anxiety for the security of 
its trade, characteristic of that 
zeal, and vigilance, which have 
ever distinguished his profession^? 
career j that the interference of his 
excellency led to the advertise- 
ments issued at his suggestion, by 
the insurance society of Bombay, 
in the yeaf 1806, promotive of 
encouragement to Bail and coutinue 
under convoy $ and subsequently, 
to the salutary provisions contained 
in the proclamations published by 
the governments of Bengal and 
Bombay in the year I8O7, restric- 
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five of the practice of ships sepa- 
rating from convoy $ and moreover 
that his excellency’s solicitude in 
this respect, has succeeded in esta- 
blishing a degree of controul over 
the shipping of this? port hitherto 
unknown m the Indian Seas. 

8. — Resolved, that these impor- 
tant facts, as established by the most 
minute investigation, do eminently 
entitle his excellency. Sir Edward 
Pel lew, to a more formal decla- 
ration of those grateful acknow- 
ledgments which he has already 
received, from a great and decided 


majority of the merchants, ship- 
owners, and underwriters of Bom- 
bay. 

9 — Resolved, that these resolu- 
tions be communicated to his excel- 
lency Sir Edward Pellew, with a 
suitable address, and published in 
the Bombay Courier^ 

The thanks of the meeting were 
then unanimously voted to the 
chairman for his conduct in the 
chair. 

Charles Forbes, 
Chairman. 


PRINCE OF WALES’S ISLAND. 

<» 

Occurrences for April, I8O7. 


April 4th. Mr. W. C. Clubley, 
appointed deputy -secretary. 

Government Orders . 

Fort Cornwallis, April TO. 
The whole of the troops at the pre- 
sidency to parade this afternoon^at 
half past four o’clock, in front of 
flie Government-house, to attend 
the remains of the honourable Phi- 
lip Dundas, late governor, &c. &c. 
&:c. of this island, to the place of 
interment, with all military honours 
due to his high rank and station. 

Lieutenant-colonel Basset to 
command. 

Three rounds of light cartridges 
per man, to be served to the 20th 
regiment, which corps only is to 
fire over the grave, on account of 
the narrowness of the ground. 

Forty-live minute guns, cor- 
responding with the years of age 
of the deceased, to be held in rea- 
diness to be fired during the fune- 
ral procession, and to commence 
by signal from the Government- 
house. 


The Bengal artillery to, furnish 
the carrying partyi 

The garrison colours to be hoisted 
half mast at sun-rise, and continue 
until sun-set. 

John Drummond, 

Town-Major, 

April 13. A salute of 19 guns 
to be fired, on H. S. Pearson, Esq. 
taking his seat as governor of this 
island. 

Also a salute of 1 1 guns on W. 
E. Phillips, Esq. taking his seat as a 
“member of council. 

By order of the honourable the 
governor and council. 

Thomas Raffles, 
Secretary to government. 

(A true copy) J. Drummond, 

Town- Major. 
Duties at Prince of Wales's Island . 

Import. Article Five per 
cent, on the invoice price of all 
Europe goods, imported on British 
ships and vessels, not having previ- 
ously/ paid government duties at 
any other British port in India, 

% 
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2. Eight per cent, on the invoice 
price Of all Europe goods, import- 
ed on all foreign ships and vessels, 
with the exception of the Ame- 
ricans, who are to pay as British. 

4. Three per cent, on the invoice 
price of all China goods, imported 
on British ships and vessels, at 
Malacca 5 and, as an inducement 
for the Portugueze, Macoa ships 
and vessels, to resort to the port, 
as necessary to the accommodation 
of the Chinese inhabitants, Por- 
tugueze ships and vessels from Ma- 
coa, are to pay as British, all other 
European foreigners, not herein 
excepted, are to pay double these 
duties. 

4. The farming the duties on 
salt, tobacco, oil, ghee, hog’s lard, 
and squared timber, is discontinued, 
mid the following duties on import 
will be collected at the Custom- 
house in lieu thereof, from and 
after the first of May, 1807: on 
salt, five dollars per coyan ; on oil, 
ghee, hog’s lard, and lobacco, five 
percent, ad valorem, notwithstand- 
ing these articles may have previ- 
ously paid export duties in the Bri- 
tish settlements to the westward of 
the mouths of the river Airaean ; 
and these articles are to pay the 
same duties though brought from 
countries to the eastward of the 
mouths of that river ; European 
foreigners to pay double these duties 
in both cases. * 

5: Four per cent, on the invoice 
price of all other goods and mer- 
chandize imported on all British 
ships and vessels from countries 
to the westward of the mouth of 
the river Arracan, not having pre- 
viously pai8 export duties at any 
British settlement, and all foreign- 


ers (with the exception of the 
Americans) are to pay double this 
duty; opium, grain, money, bul- 
lion, gold dust, and precious stones, 
to be imported duty tree. 

6. Qoods afid merchandize im- 
ported on British or American ships 
and vessels, from the Dutch and 
Spanish possessions, to the eastward 
of the river Arracan, to pay a duty 
of four per cent, on the invoice $ 
foreign ships and vessels to pay 
double. 

Exports. 7. Two and a half per 
cent, ad valorem, on the prices, as 
monthly settled by a committee 
appointed to compile a price cur- 
lent for that purpose, to be col- 
lected on all goods and merchan- 
dize, of whatever description, ex- 
ported from Prince of Wales’s 
Island, from and after the first of 
May, 1807. 

N. B. Gold bullion, gold dust, 
and precious stones, to be exported 
duty free. 

8. Opium, cotton, transhipped 
in the huibour of Port Cornwallis, 
of cotton landed and re-shipped on 
account of the original importer, to 
pay one half only of the oport 
duty or i^per cent, on the gross 
invoice. 

9. All other goods and merchan- 
dize transhipped without changing 
owners, shall in no case be liable to 
more than two percent, on the giOM 
invoice. 

10. All goods and merchandize 
changing owners and transhipped 
within the harbour, are to pay 
duties as if actually 1 aided* and sold 
on shore. 

N. B. These three last articles 
are applicable to all prizes ml re- 
captures. 
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Occurrences for June. 


Jane 6th. On Thursday night 
last, the rooms of Messrs. Capes 
and Carroll were broken open and 
robbed of property to the amount 
of about ] 500 dollars ; every pos- 
sible search has been made by the 
police to apprehend the robbers, but 
without effect. 

June 13. Captain Watson, who 
has lately arrived at the island, 
states, that Mr. Gibson, , (late of 
Bencoolen) the supracargo, sold his 
opium, and other articles, to the 
China Shawbtmder, with whom be 
had similar transactions on a former 
voyage, on a credit o>‘50 days, that 
opium and piece goods, to the 
value of about 3.3,000 dollats weie 
landed, that the vessel was hauled 
close in shore between two reefs, 
and moored head and stern’ • that a 
few days previous to the payment 
becoming due, a man went on 
board the brig to offer to supply 
them with stock, and required an 
advance .of two dollars. Mr. Gib- 
son desired he would go on shore, 
and that he would shortly follow 
him, as it was near the time he 
usually drank tea with the China- 


man . That as soon as Mr. Gibson 
landed, and had walked a few 
paces, he was attacked by tifro 
Malays, from whom he received 
two wounds, on which he fell, and 
the Malays immediately made off. 
Mr Gibson, with the little strength 
he had remaining, reached the Chi- 
naman’s compound $ he there re- 
ceived nine more wounds, and was 
then dragged to the beach and left 
there. The body was afterwards 
obtained by the intercession of a 
Bugese Nacodah, whose boat was 
laying near the Enply. 

A Chinaman, whom Mr. Gib- 
son had taken out of Bencoolen 
prison, where he was confined for 
debt, and was with him on the for- 
mer voyage, immediately after the 
accident, came down and told the 
boat’s crew, who weie then pulling 
off, that he was innocent of the 
ciime, hut refused to go on board. 

On the following morning, cop- 
tain Watson opening that the 
Malays had armed themsehes, and 
w'ere collecting near the vessel, as 
if they intended aq attack, thought 
it most prudent to put to sea. , 


Occurrawes for October. 


Oct. 17« Yesterday, the hon. 
Colonel Norman Macaiister, in con- 
formity with the ordeis of the 
right hon. the governor general 
iu council, took the usual oaths and 
his seat as governor of this presi- 
dency. 

A salute pf guns was fhed on 
the occasion. 

Henry Shepherd Pearson, Esq. 


also too’c the oaths and his seat, as 
second member of council. 

A Chinese passenger, lately arri- 
ved from Borneo, teports that the 
head merchants o t t|ie different 
rajahs of Sambas, Mompaiva, and 
Pontinova are now, and ha\ebeen 
foi sometime pas», in the habit of 
filing down brass and siher, for the 
purpose of mixing with the gold 

UfciSt* 
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dust, which they usually barter for 
articles purchased from European 
traders. The silver is coloured by 
boiling it in a certain preparation. 
This accounts for the great loss 
which has been experienced in gold 
dust sent from the island. 

Appointments. Captain MTnnes, 
to be private secretary to the gover- 
nor, with the established salary of 
120 Spanish dollars per month. 

Lieut. Robert Campbell, to act 
as aide-de camp to the hon, the 
governor. 

Mr. Robert Ibbetson, to be assis- 
tant in the collector’s office. 

Mr. Quintin Dick Thompson, to 


be paymaster, and commissary of 
provisions and petty stores. 

Mr. John ‘IVlacalister, to be assist- 
ant collector of customs and land 
revenues at Malacca. 

Mr. Wiiiiarfi Bennet, to be assist- 
ant to the warehouse-keeper. 

The office of deputy warehouse- 
keeper, is to be abolished from the 
first of the ensuing month. 

Henry Shepherd Pearson, Esq. to 
be warehouse-keeper and pay- 
master. 

Mr. J. C. Lawrence, to be 
acting Malay translator to govern- 
ment. ' 


Occurrences for December. 


Dec. 12. On Wednesday the 
hon. company’s ketch, Margaret, 
Captain Strant, arrived from Ran- 

f oon. — Passenger, Captain Henry 
Ling. * 

The accounts received by this vessel 
from Pegue, are of a very un plea- 
sant nature ; not less than three 
vessels more have been added to the 
list *of captures recently made in 
the bay. 

A French brig privateer, Le Bon 
Aventure, commanded by Mons.. 
David, who formerly resided at 
Rangoon, captured the brig Fancy, 


Captain Bennet, on the 13th ult. 
off the bar. Mons. David imme- 
diately ‘titled out the Fancy as a 
privateer, and destroyed his own 
vessel. , 

On the 15th, he fell in with and 
c/ptured the brig Martha, Capt. 
King, from this port; and on the 
3 yth, also captured the Strathspey,, 
Capt. Grant, but as this ship proved 
v: ry leaky, he took out the whole 
of her cargo, consisting of piece 
goods, &c. and returned her to capt. 
Grant. 


Occurrences for January. 


Jan. 2.— On Tuesday last, the 
Nancy Grab, captain Earl, an- 
chored in fhe harbour from Chi- 
na, whence she sailed the 13ih 
ultimo . 

Accounts received by thfc Nancy, 
state the melancholy loss of the 
ship Albion, captain James Ro- 


bertson, at Whampoa, by fire, on 
the 5ih ultimo. 

The following particulars re- 
specting this occurrence have been 
communicated by an eye witness : 

On the 3d ultimo, the Albion 
dropped, below the ^hipping at 
Whampoa, for the purpose of tak- 
ing 
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ing on board a quantity of trea- 
sure, on account of* her owne’rs 
and the honourable company, that 
belonging to the honourable com- 
pany to be conveyed by her to his 
Majesty’s ship Modeste,the honour- 
able captain Elliot, then laying at 
Chunpee, under whose convoy the 
Albion was to proceed as far as 
Malacca. 

On the morning^of the 4th, 
the treasure left Canton, and cap- 
tain Robertson shortly after pro- 
ceeded down the river, with a 
quantity of money belonging to the 
owners, but did not reach the ship 
until about half past six in the 
evening : going over the gangway, 
captain Robertson observed to the 
officer, who, at this time, was em- 
ployed in receiving the honourable 
company’s treasure, and had then 
upwards of one and a half million 
of dollars on board, that there was 
a strong smell of fire j went below 
to discern, if possible, from whence 
it proceeded, and observing the 
people at work in the main hatch- 
way, inquired whether or not they 
perceived any smell of fire, to 
which they replied in the nega- 
tive. Captain R. then went to the 
fore hatchway, uncovered it, and 
removed the hatches, when the 
flames burst forth with great fury 
so high as the main stay. He 
ordered the hatches to be put on 
again, and used every endeavour 
to smother the flames, but without 
effect. By this time the flood had 
made, and the Albion being not 
more than a quarter of a mile 
below the shipping, a consultation 
was held as to the best mode of 
preventing any detriment to them, 
when sail was immediately made, 
the cables cut, and he succeeded 
in running on shore $ she was 
then scuttled, and every exertion 

Vol. 10. 


made for the safety of her valuable 
cargo. At 3 A. M. of 4he fifth, 
the ebb tide having made, she 
went on her broad-side ; the decks 
by this time were so -much heated 
as to oblige the people to quit 
her. During the whole of the 
night, the engines kept playing 
on her, and at day light, the peo- 
ple proceeded again on board, and 
cut away her lower masts, &c. 
but, at nine, were obliged again 
to quit her, from the excessive 
heat which prevailed. Immedi- 
ately on quitting her, she blew 
up abaft, owing to a great quan- 
tity of Chinese fireworks being 
stowed in the after-hold, (the pow- 
der had been removed on the first 
alarm of fire being given) the 
flames now raged with the greatest 
fury, exhibited a most awful scene, 
until near four in the afternoon, 
when she was completely burnt to 
the water’s edge. 

It was at one time conjectured 
that not more than one-half of 
the company’s treasure would be 
saved, but such was the extraor- 
dinary activity of every one on 
board, assisted by the captains, 
officers, and crews, of theH.C.’s 
ships, that the *loss, on the third 
day after the fire commenced, was 
only about 10, OCX) dollars, and most 
of that, ft was supposed, would be 
retrieved. 

Such was the fury of the flames, 
that the treasure between decks 
was run into masses of from two 
to fen thousand dollars weight. 

Tljere was not any private trea- 
sure on board, but the cargo of 
the Albion was valued at three 
lacs of Spanish dollars. 

Happily not any liyes were lost 
on this melancholy occasion. 

On Sunday last a fire broke out, 
about seven o’clock in the evening, 
f Q, near 
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near the reservoir, which entirely had it blown from the eastward, 
consumed several sheds erected those noble premises belonging to' 
for the workmen ; fortunately the Mr. P. Chiene, would have been 
wind was from the northward : in danger. v 


Occurrences for April. 


April 2 . — The fire whxh broke 
out on -Saturday last, at the bake- 
house of Low Ammee, unfortu- 
nately consumed mote European 
property than we recollect to have 
seen destroyed by fire since the 
first establishment of this settle- 
ment. It was occasioned, as we 
understand, by the carelessness of 
some of the people employed in 
heating the ovens ; and from the 
dryness of the materials of which 
.the premises were composed, in a 
short time the whole was in flames, 
which almost immediately com- 
municated to the premises occupied 
by Mr. Rodyk, the police office, 
and some Chinese shops at the 
corner of the street. The whole 
at one time exhibited the most 
awful spectacle ever witnessed on 
this island. 

Fortunately the wind was light 
and southerly j or those valuable 


and extensive premises belonging 
to Mr. Douglas must inevitably 
have been destroyed, and, proba- 
bly, communicating with the agent 
victualler’s stores, endangered the 
whole town ; there being, as we 
learn, near three hundred casks of 
spirits on the premises. 

Too much praise cannot be given 
to the men from his Majesty’s ship 
Bombay, and the soldiers belong- 
ing to the garrison, for their exer- 
tions in stopping the progress of 
the fire. 

The damages sustained by the 
above accident, are estimated at 
20,00a Spanish dollars. Fortu- 
nately no lives were lost. 

Another fire broke out on Sun- 
day morning, near the gaol, which 
consumed the greater part of two 
blacksmith’s shops, without doing 
any further damage. [Penang 
Gazette . 


Occurrences for May 


May 14. — On Saturday last, the 
brig Minerva, captain J. Maxwell, 
anchored in the harbour from Ma- 
dras, last from the Nicobars : — 
passenger^ Mr. D. Murray, Mr. 
G. Walker, and Mr, John Sal- 
mon. . 

The brig Minerva, sided from 
Madras on the 7th February, and 
experienced nothing but light 
variable winds, chiefly from tire 


northward and eastward, until the 
9th of March, when the wind 
began to blow strong from the 
eastward, with a heavy swell and 
cloudy weather. On the 18th 
March, a consultation was held 
on board by the captain and pas- 
sengers, whether it would not be 
better to proceed to the Nicobars 
for water, that article being 
nearly expended. On Sunday thft 

aotb, 
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20tb, at six P. M. spoke the Cadar. 
Bux, which left the Nicobars at sun- 
set, on the preceding evening $ 
and from her run under easy sail 
the whole of the night, could not 
have been more Phan thirty-six 
miles distant 5 yet, from the strong 
currents, and the wind hanging so 
much to the eastward, the Minerva 
did not make the Nicobar islands 
until the ljtli of April, during 
which time, the whote of the crew 
and passengers subsisted on biscuit, 
burnt arrack, and a small tin pot 
of water for every three persons 5 
happily only one life was lost. 

The Minerva left the Nicobars 
on the 21st ultimo, having filled 
up her water, and taken on board 
such provisions as could be pro- 
cured. 

May 31. — On Saturday the 28th 
inltant,. arrived, in this harbour, 
his Majesty’s ship Phaeton, having 
on board the honourable *Sir Ed- 
mund Stanley, knight, recorder of 
Prince of Wales’s Island, with his 
Majesty’s letters patent establish- 
ing a Court of Judicature for tfie 
island and its dependencies. Sir 
Edmund Stanley landed under ap- 
propriate salutes from his Majesty’s 
ship phaton and the garrison. On 
the 30th, a proclamation was issu- 
ed, summoning all the European 
and native inhabitants to attend 
, the next day at the Government- 
house, to hear the patent read, and 
to witness th’e establishment of the 
court, in manner and form as di- 
rected. On the 31st, the inha- 
bitants having assembled, the pro- 
per oaths were in their presence 
administered by Sir Edmund Stan- 
ley to the governor, and in turn by 
the governor to Sir Edmund, and 
the other justiqes of the court. 
His Majesty’s letters patent, and 
charter were then recited, and the 


court opened and established by 
proclamation. The governor, re- 
corder, and council, took their 
seats on the bench. James Car- 
negy, Esq. was appointed the first 
sheriff. Sir Edmund Stanley, in an 
eloquent speech, explained his Ma- 
jesty’s beneficent and paternal in- 
tentions in providing for the due 
and impartial administration of jus- 
tice, and the laws of England, — 
civil, criminal, and ecclesiastical, 
in the rising colony of Prince of 
Wales’s Island, without any dis- 
tinction between European and 
native 3 and expressed his deter- 
mination to carry into effect his 
Majesty’s benevolent views, by 
combining the strictest regard for 
the religious and political peculi- 
arities and customs of the natives, 
with a strict and vigorous protec- 
tion of the persons, properties, and 
rights of all. Sir Edmund signified 
his determination speedily to hold 
a Session of Oyer and Terminer, 
and general gaol deli\ery, and with 
that vi w to issue a precept to the 
sheriff, to summon a grand ju- 
ry. Sir Edmund having conclud- 
ed, the governor, in a short, but 
animated reply, acknowledged his 
Majesty’s paternal goodness in the 
establishment of so well consti- 
tuted a Court of Judicature in 
Prince of Wales’s Island. The 
following is an extract from the 
governor’s speech i — 

“ The anxiety of his Majesty 
that the court should have every 
assistance, which legal abilities can 
render it, is fully manifested by the s 
appointment of a gentleman so 
eminently qualified for the execu- 
tion of the arduous dffice of re- 
corder — A gentleman whom we 
know to have long filled high le- 
gal and judicial offiqes under his 
Majesty in Ireland, with distin- 
f GL 2 guished 
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guished honour to himself, and ad- 
vantage to his country ; and it is 
s peculiarly gratifying to the mem- 
bers of this government, that by 
the gracious provisions of his 


Occurrences 

Court of judicature of prince 
of Wales's island, june 27, 
18 ° 8 . 

Douglas Murray, Plaintiff, 

Joseph Burn, Defendant. 

On Tuesday the 2d June last, 
a cause of much expectation, came 
on tobt* tried before the honourable 
Sir Edmund Stanley, recorder of 
this island ; and after a full inves- 
tigation of the merits and many 
witnesses examined on both sides, 
the recorder pronounced the judg- 
ment of the court, on Monday the 
27 th June. 

It was an action of tro\er and 
conversion .brought by the plaintiff, 
a merchant of Madras, against the 
defendant, late master of the ship 
General Wellesley, but now resi- 
dent at Prince of Wales’s Island, to 
recover damages against him, for 
detaining and converting to bis 
use, a cargo of goods consisting of 
twenty-one bales of cloth, the plain- 
tiffs property at Sooloo, on the 
18th of May, 1 80b. The plaintiff 
laid his damage for the loss of his 
goods and the market of Sooloo, 
at ten thousand and eighty-two 
Spanish dollars— and the defendant 
having been arrested upon a writ, 
and held to special bail, appeared 
and pleaded, not guilty ; and issue 
having been joined, the material 
facts, as. they were collected from 
the parole and written evidence, 
were shortly these. 

1 lathe month of March, 1806, 


Majesty’s royal charter, they haver 
th6 honour to be united with such 
eminent abilities and personal me- 
rits.” 


for June. 

the ship General Wellesley, of 
which the defendant and captain 
David Dalrymple were part own- 
ers, was fitted out at Madras for a 
trading Malay voyage; a consider- 
able cargo of cloth, and other ar- 
ticles destined for the market of 
Sooloo and other Eastern markets, 
were shipped son board that ship, 
on account of the owners, by 
Messrs Pai rv and Lane, ot Madras, 
who had a mortgage on the ship and 
cargo ; that the defendant, Joseph' 
Burn, then acted as mastei and com- 
mander, and in that character gave 
an order that the plaintiffs goods, 
which were destined for the Sooloo 
market, should be received on 
board, and carried without freight; 
in consequence of which, plaintiff 
on the 7 th March, I80f), shipped on 
board the General Wellesley, the 
cargo in question, consisting of 
twenty-one bales of cloth, his pro- 
perty, value as per invoice at Ma- 
dras, 2825 star pagodas — that the 
ship sailed from Madras for Sooloo 
in March 1 80b*— plaintiff being a 
passenger on board ; that she arri- 
ved in Sooloo roads, on the lbth 
of May, 180b, upon which the 
plaintiff demanded' his goods from 
the defendant* offering to pay the 
freight for them, but the defendant 
refused to deliver them, alleging, 
that by the usage of the JVIaJajr 
trade, no part of the cargo of pas- 
sengers or other persons could be 
disposed 
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disposed of at any Malay port dr 
market, until the cargo of the 
owners was first sold ; that upon 
this refusal, the plaintiff quitted 
the ship, leaving his goods in it, and 
embarked on board another ship ; 
—that the Gtneial Wellesley sailed 
in two months after from Sooloo to 
Point iana, with a part of the cargo 
of the owners unsold 5 -— that she 
arrived at Pointiana ip September, 
where the defendant was left to 
dispose of his cargo, that the ship 
returned to Prince of Wales’ island, 
in October, lBOti, under *t he solo 
command of captain Dalrymple, 
(who sometimes acted as joint 
master) who landed the plaintiffs 
goods, and lodged them in the 
stores of Mr. George Seton, for 
the use of and to be delivered to 
defendant Burn on his arrival ; and 
that upon defendant’s anival in 
August, lb()/, Mr. Seton offered 
to deliver them to him, but de- 
fendant, by letter 25th August, 
ISO/, directed Mr. Seton, to dis- 
pose of the cargo of goods (piaip- 
tiff’s property) to the use of, or to 
the order of captain Dalrymple, 
from whom he received them : that 
accordingly, in March, 1808, capt. 
Dalrymple sold the plaintiff’s goods 
to Messrs. Carroll and Scoit, auc- 
tioneers at Prince of Wales* island, 
for 4,970 Spanish dollars, which 
they paid to captain Dalrymple, 
who applied the money and pro- 
ceeds of the goods in fitting out 
the 'ship for another voyage to the 
South seas, on which voyage she 
lias proceeded ; — that the cargo 
was re-sold by Messrs. Carroll and 
Scott in a few days after for 
5 , 4/ 4 Spanish dollars; and that 
those sales were without the know- 
ledge or consent of the plaintiff. 

llpoff those facts, sir Edmund 
Stanley delivered his judgment as 
follows : two general questions 


were made for the opinion of the 
court. 

1st. — Whether upon the evi- 
dence, the defendant is, in point 
of fact, or in point of law, at all 
liable to the plaintiff’s action. 

2d. — If he is, what the extent 
or measure of the damages ought 
to be. 

Defendant insisted that he was 
not at all liable upon three grounds. 

1st. — That he never had posses- 
sion of the plaintiff’s goods, not 
having signed a bill of lading for 
them. 

2d. — That by the usage of the 
Malay trade, he had a right to 
detain them at Sooloo, and the 
other Eastern markets, until the 
owner’s cargo was sold. 

3d. — That the sale and conver- 
sion, or in other words, the tort 
and wrong, was committed by 
captain David Dalrymple, and that 
he only was liable to the plaintiff’s 
action. 

This defence necessarily involves 
three considerations. 

1 st. — How far the defendant has 
(in point of law) by nis own acts, 
rendered himself responsible in 
this action, which makes it neces- 
sary for the court to advert to the 
principles of the action of trover, 
anu the ^ingredients necessary to 
support such an action. 

2d. — How far the defendant is, 
in point of law, responsible for the 
acts of captain David Dalrymple, 
which involves the consideration of 
the question, how far one partner, 
or part owner, or joint master of 
a ship, is liable for a tort , com- 
mitted by another, in actions 
brought by third persons for the 
conversion of their goods. 

3d. — Jlowfara bailee of goods, 
or a gratuitous depository of suck 
goods, who has undertaken to carry 
them witnout reward, is auswer- 

able 
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able for the loss or embezzlement 
of those goals. 

Sir Edmund Stanley said, that 
l,e was most clearly and decidedly 
' of opinion, that the defendant is 
liable to the plaintiffs action, 
upon each and every of those 

grounds. . , 

1st.— That his own acts, inde- 
pendent of Dalrymple’s, amount to 
an actu il conversion. 

2d —That he is responsible tor 
the acts of Ualrymple, and that 
upon print' pies and authority an 
action of trover "ill h e , )’ a 
stranger, against one partner, or 
part owner, or joint master ot a 
ship for a tori, or wrong, com- 
miitedbyanotherin the usual course 
of their business or dealing; that 
they, and each of them, aie an- 
swerable civilly, that is, in civil 
damages, though not criminally, 
for the acts of the other ; that the 
possession of one of the goods of 
a third person (intrusted to them 
or their servants) is the possession 
of both ; the unlawful conversion 
of one is the conversion ot both ; 
so as to render both, or either, liable 
to the actions of third persons for 
such injurious acts; that they need 
not both be joined in the action, at 
least that it could only be pleaded 
in abatement, and that it is a matter 
of contribution and adjustment 
among themselves, how far one of 
them is to be reimbursed who is 
nmlet in damages for a tort com- 
mitted by another. . 

That there is snfncient 

evidence in this case of gross neg- 
ligence, and indeed fraud m he 
/ defendant', to subject him m the 
present, or at- least in an action of 
a different form, for the loss of 
the goods, su\)\tos\v»g irtat neither 
the acts of the defendant, nor of 
Dairymple, amounted strictly to a 
conversion of them. 


* In order to support the action of 
trover, threfc things are necessary 

to be proved. . . 

ls t. — Property in the plaintiff. 

2d. Possession in the defen- 

dant, and a tortious conversion 
by him, of the plaintiff's propeity 
to his own use, or to the use ot any 

0t ^d' The value and amount of 

the damages* . . . 

The ground of the action is the 

conversion, which may be pro- 
ved in three ways. 1st. By an ori- 
ginal uiUawfu .1 taking of goods--- 
2d if the goods came to the hands 
of defendant by delivery, an actual 
demand and refusal ought to be 
proved, and, such refusal is a sut- 
ficient evidence of a conversion, 
unless the defendant could justify 

the detainer under some lawful pro- 
cess, or for some lien he hac on the 
goods ;• as a mortgagee or pawnee 
of goods for the money lent, a 
common carrier fot his hire, an 
innkeeper for the keeping o an 
horse, or in consequence ot some 
other legal lien, without the payment 
or tender of which, an action of 
trover cannot be maintained. 

3 | 4 — :By proving an actual con - 
version in defendant by sale or 
otherwise; as where there is an 
original wrongful taking ot goals, 
no other proof of conversion is 
necessary ; so where actual con- 
version is established, neither an 
actual taking, nor a demand and 
refusal, are necessary to be proved , 
now if a tortious conversion is es- 
tablished in any of those ways, > 
matters not to the plamtrff what 
becomes of the goods afterwards, 
if they were unlawfully taken Irom 
the defendant by another, or it >1 
defendant had been robbed of the® 
by Dairymple, or any 0 ' ’ J 
indeed might have hi» reI1 ' < - \ tio „ 
against such wrong-doer by o( . 
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or prosecution, but it never could 
discharge him from his original 
responsibility $ nay, ^b sacred a re- 
gard has the law of England for 
the security of private property, 
that it will not suffer any person to 
intermeddle with that of another 
with impunity — If a man takes, 
or uses, or detains any goods, with- 
out my consent, and afterwards 
delivers them to me, an action of 
trover and conversion will lie ; the 
plaintiff may recover damages for 
the detention , and the re-delivery 
of the goods will only go in miti- 
gation of damages:— * so it has 
been determined, that if a man 
takes the horse of another without 
his consent and rides him, hnd 
leaves him at an inq, that is a con- 
version : — so if one man who is 
intrusted with the goods of another, 
puts them into the hands of a third 
person, without, or contrary to 
orders, that has been held a conver- 
sion, and in the case of Seyde and 
Hay, 4th, Durnford and East’s re- 
ports 260 — trover was brought by 
the owner for certain goods against 
the captain of a vessel in which 
they had been shipped, and the 
only question was, whether there 
was evidence of a conversion to 
maintain the action, the goods 
having been left by the defendant 
in the hands of a wharfinger for the 
plaintiff’s use, who detained them 
for a charge of wharfage fees, upon 
the ground of a usage, which ap- 
peared to be an unfounded one, 
and the court of KjngVbench were 
unanimously of opinion, that(though 
the plaintiff might have had his 
goods at any time, by sending for 
them, and paying rhe wharfage) ttus 
was a conversion by the captain : so 
a conversion by a servant or a part- 
ner, provided they act ui the usual 
course of their business, would be 
* conversion by the master or other 


partner, as was the case of the 
jeweller, whose apprentice took a 
diamond out of the socket offered 
in the shop for sale, this, was held 
a conversion in the master ; so was 
the case of a party who left a box 
of plate at his bankers, in whose 
house there were several partners, 
and one of them broke open the 
box and pawned the plate, the 
other partners were held liable in 
trover, and civilly answerable in 
damages, though each would have 
been only criminally answerable for 
his own acts. — Now to apply these 
principles to the present case 

As to the property in the plaintiff 
and possession in the defendant, it 
has been proved 4 that the cargo of 
21 bales of cloth, with the initials 
of plaintiff s name D. M. were de* 
livered on board the General Wel- 
lesley, of which defendant was 
master and joint owner, at Madras. 
Delivery to a servant, whose usual 
business it is to receive goods is a 
delivery to the master, (and though 
no bill of lading was signed, which 
might make the proof more easy, 
and is a convenient commercial 
document for the consignment of 
goods) yet it does not follow that 
a party may not prove the delivery 
of his goods in any other way.—* 
As to the conversion by the defen- 
dant, J/te demand and refusal is 
evidence of that, but defendant 
attempts to justify the detainer un- 
der a usage in the Malay trade, 
that the goods of passengers or 
others should not be disposed of at 
any of the Malay poiK until the 
sales of the owner’s cargoes are 
fit st completed: now without 
wishing tn dispute the reasonable- 
ness of siicii a usage, it may te 
sufficient to sa\. that it < c plam- 
tiff hgd, m breach ot *'v * • 

or agreement , w j ire * ' u 
by undersei ir. 
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prejudiced the sales of) the own- 
er’s cargo, they might, perhaps 
have maintained an action of the 
case against him, but neither the 
evidence proves, nor could the 
usage extend in point of law, to 
authorize the owners or masters 
to seize or detain the cargoes of 
passengers or other persons for an 
indefinite period of time, until they 
were either able, or willing to dis- 
pose of their own cargoes. Such 
a usage (if it had been proved) 
would be unreasonable and ille- 
gal, and therefore he was clearly of 
opinion, that the detention of the 
plaintiff s goods at Sooloo was unjus- 
tifiable, and that the defendant’s re- 
fusal to deliver them is a sufficient 
evidence of a conversion in him to 
render him liable in this action 3 
it was not incumbent on the plain- 
tiff to look after his goods further. 

But, he said, he would suppose, 
for argument sake, that the defen- 
dant’ ^refusal to deliver t he plaint 1 ft's 
goods at Sooloo was justifiable, and 
that he was warranted in detaining 
them there, and at all the other 
eastern markets, until the sales of 
the owners cargoes were compleat- 
ed — yet the defendant’s subsequent 
conduct, and the subsequent acts 
of himself and Dairymple, in Oc- 
tober, 180 b, August, I8O7, and 
March, 1608 , at this island* render 
the defendant clearly liable in this 
action. The plaintiffs goods are 
carried without his consent in the 
General Wellesley, by captain 
Dairymple, from Pontiana to Prince 
of Wales’s Island, in October, 
180b, and lodged by him in the 
stores of Mr. Seton, for the use of 
the defendant Burn ; in several 
months after they are ofFered to 
defendant, who, by letter, refuses 
to receive them, and dcsirts Mr. 
Seton to account for them to the 
order of captain Dairymple : those 


acts, and this letter, I consider to 
be, an actual conversion of the 
plaintiff’s goods by the defendant, 
and indeed, in both of them, they 
were both torts, and in toits, the 
assentor as w$l as the actor are 
principals 3 and the subsequent 
sales and receipt of the proceeds 
by Dairymple, are, in truth, a con- 
version by the defendant — there is 
also another ground upon which 
the defendant*would be responsi- 
ble, supposing no act of conver- 
sion proved against him, and that 
is gros* negligence , by which the 
plaint id’ has lost his goods, the 
proceeds of which are now em- 
barked by Dairymple' without plain- 
tilfs consent, in a speculation to the 
South Seas. , Defendant having 
undertaken to carry them through 
without a reward , the law imposed 
upon him a responsibility and 
charge : a common earner on the 
land or on the seas for hire , is an- 
swerable for all accidents and losses 
which may happen to the goods, 
except from the act of God, or the 
king’s enemies — they are in fact 
insurers ; even robbery, or piracy, 
would not excuse them 3 and the 
law is so strict to prevent collusion 
and fraud, that the master may not 
contrive to be robbed on purpose and 
share the spoils. — Proprietors of 
waggons, and owners and masters 
of ships, are common carriers with- 
in this description, and the 7 th Geo. 
II. Chap. 15 th and the 26 ' th of 
Geo. HI. Chap 8b, which exempts 
owners of ships from liability in 
cases of embezzlement, robbery, 
or dishonesty of the master or ma- 
riners, or others, beyond the amount 
of the value of the ship and freight, 
and exempts them from Josses occa- 
sioned by fire, or by robbery of 
gold, money or jewels, without a 
specification in writing of them, 
proves their general liability in all 
- other , 
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other cases : indeed when goods are 
taken on board of ship to carry 
without freight or reward, (which 
is this case) it is called a naked 
bailment, the owners or master are 
only liable for any g^oss neglect by 
which the goods are lost or embez- 
zled, and they are hound only to take 
the same care of them that they 
would of their own goods. — Now 
defendant’s own conduct with re- 
spect to plaintiff's goods, which 
were put on board his ship and in 
his care at Madras, in March lbOCi, 
in having suffered them to be 
brought in his ship from Sooloo to 
Prince of Wales's Island, without 
plaintiffs consent; and his after- 
wards having, when he found theYn 
here in August 1807, yn Mr. Seton’s 
stores, refused to receive them, and 
preserve them for the plaintiffs use, 
as it was his duty to do, were suffi- 
cient acts of negligence and breach 
of trust on his pan, to render him 
liable for the loss of the goods, even 
supposing no other acts dope by 
him ; indeed, there was so many 
grounds upon which the defendant 
was liable, that he was only at a 
loss to know which was the strong- 
est to rest upon. — The variety of 
defences which the defendant has 
made, and the different characters 
he wishes to assume, would place 
the plaintiff in rather a whimsical 
predicament, and furnished an in- 
stance of eastern ingenuity, such 
as he had not met with — Says the 
defendant I am not liable to your 
action, because, though I took or de- 
tained your goods, I did not sell 
them ; neither am I responsible, 
says captain Dalrymple, because 
though I sold your goods, I did not 
take them — and with more colour 
of justice, Messrs. Carrol and Scott 
would say, we are not subject to 
your claim, because we bought your 
goods in market overt, and neither 
iook nor sold them — so the upshot 


of the argument is, that the plain- 
tiff has redress against nobody, 
which is repugnant to the principles 
of the British law, which says, there 
can exist no right or wrong for 
which the law will not furnish an 
adequate remedy. 

It would be a discredit to the 
justice of the court and of this 
island, if the sori of games, which 
have been attempted to be played in 
this case, could be practised with 
success, or if the arm of the court 
was not long enough to reach frauds 
of this sort. — Hr would not turn 
the plaintiff* round to go to look 
aftci captain Dalrymple in the South 
Seas, hilt would fix the defendant 
with the damages which the plain- 
tiff has *u stained, and leave him to 
seek redress against Dalrymple, or 
others, as well as be could. He had 
also gone more at large into the 
law, than he would have thought it 
necessary to do, if it had not been 
the first case of consequence which 
had been brought before the court, 
since its establishment : and he 
wished (as far as his humble ‘talents 
would allow him) that the British 
law should be fully explained and 
well understood by the inhabitants 
of this inland, whenever cases oc- 
curred which required an explana- 
tion of it ; because he was sure the 
more iK was examined and under- 
stood, the more its wisdom add 
equity would be admired and rever- 
ed, and the more they would have 
reason to feel a deep sense of grati- 
tude to his Majesty for the gracious 
charter of justice which he had 
been pleased to grant, and which 
has rescued this Island from the 
state of confusion in which it had 
so long been involved ; and the re- 
moval of which, he trusted, would 
raise its credit and respectability in 
all the ports of the* civilized and 
commercial world. 

With respect to the damages, the 
plaintiff 
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plaintiff has certainly failed to 
prove that part of his case which 
relates to thej injuries he alleged 
to have sustained by the loss of the 
market of Sootoo, and negative evi- 
dence has beeu given by the de- 
fendant, that the whole of that 
voyage turned out a bail speculation, 
as a considerable quantity of the 
owner’s cargo was brought back 
unsold, owing to the markets that 
year being overstocked : — nor has 
plaintitf given evidence of any 
other special damages'— But he was 
of opinion, the plaintiff in this case 
had a right to recover, not merely 
the amount of the proceeds of the 
sale to Messrs. Carroll and Scott, 
but the full value of his goods, and 
in estimating that vahte he should 
adopt the principle which was laid 
down by Lord Chief Justice lVatt, 
in the case of Amtrie v. Dt la m ire. 


in Strange’s Reports, in the case of 
the jewel which was detained from 
the possessor of it, and which, as it 
was not produced by the defendant, 
he directed the jury to presume 
was of the v^ry highest value of 
any jewel that would fit the socket. 
The only standard he had to go 
by was the amount of the re-sale 
of the plaintiffs goods by Carroll 
and Scoit, and therefore a verdict 
must be entered for the plaintiff for 
54 / 4 Spanish dollars with costs, and 
he should not allow the defendant 
any freight for the carriage of the 
goods, not only because it was agreed 
that none should be paid, but be- 
cause, in his opinion, the defendant 
Had, by the misapplication and the 
embezzlement of them, forfeited 
any claim he could have had upon 
that ground.” 


Occurrences for September. 


The ship Swallow, captain S. 
Stew art, from Pedier, with beetle- 
nut, arrived oil Tuesday last. The 
Swallow had run, from the north 
end ot this island, to Diamond 
Point, in eleven hours* 

On Tuesday last, the ship Gan- 
ges, mentioned in our last, as hav- 
ing been captured by thq, Courier 
Frencli privateer, was brought into 
this harbour, prize to H. M. ship 
Ceylon T**e Ganges was taken 
by the boats of the Ce)lon, after a 
chase of three days. 

A privateer, supposed to be the 
Courier, lately fell in with the brig 
Amelia, commanded by a Nacodah, 
off Acheen: but finding she had 
only rice and paddy on board did 
not detain her the Amelia arriv- 
ed yesterday. • 

The brig Farewell, Mr. Robert 


Sharpe, prizemaster, arrived like- 
wise, on Tuesday. 

The Farewell was taken by the 
Farquhar, Captain Frazer Sinclair, 
on tne coast of Java, whence she 
was dispatched on the 9 th ult. 

The Farquhar is said to have 
taken, during her present cruize, 
eight prizes, four of which had 
bven sent olf, with orders to re- 
main at this island, until the arrival 
of that vessel. 

The brig Duchess of York, 
Capt. Forrest, having sold her 
cargo of sandal-wood at this place, 
sailed for Bengal direct on Saturday. 

Sept. 10. The price of pearls 
has of late considerably decreased, 
owing to the great supply lately im- 
ported ; those, however, of about 
the size of a marrow-fat pea, are 
much in demand, and have been 
very eagerly looked for. 


Court 
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Court of Judicature . 

On Monday last, the 5th instant, 
the First Session of Oyer and Ter- 
miner, and General Gaol Delivery, 
for this Island, and l # ts dependencies, 
was opened at the Court House, in 
George 1 own, before the honour- 
able Sir Edmund Stanley, knight 
recorder, and his associates, the 
members of Government i-— when 
the precepts having been returned 
by the high sheriff,' the following 
gentlemen were sworn on the grand 
jury; viz. 

J. P. Hodson,Esq. D. Bro«rn, 

Foreman. J A. S. Williams, 

Q. D. Thompson, Thomas M Gee, 
George Seton, Patiick Carnegv, 

T. Haly burton, John Baird, * 

D. Forbes, J. Dunbar, 

D. M'Culloch, Patrick Chiene, 

J. Scott, N. Baton, Esqrs. 

Sir Edmund Stanley then deli- 
vered his charge to the grand jury, 
to the following effect : 

Gentlemen of the Grafld Jury. 

It ancient usage and the long 
establ ished form of judical practice, 
have sanctioned the propriety and 
wisdom of judges addressing the 
grand juries by a charge upon the 
various articles of their enquiry, 
the exercise of such a duty is more 
paiticularly called for, and rendered 
more indispensably necessary, upon 
the opening of this session of Oyer 
and Terminer and General Gaol De- 
livery — when we are now, tor the 
first time, assembled, under Ins Ma- 
jesty’s gracious charter, in order to 
carry into execution, and reduce 
into practice, the noblest as well as 
the most eff ctual system of ciimi- 
nal jurisprudence that ever yet was 
devised by the wisdom of man, for 
securing to the public the blessings 
and advantages of civil society, for 
the punishment of the* guilty and 
dissolute, and the protection of the 
innocent and industrious part of the 
community, More imperiously do 


I feel that duty demanded of me, 
by the calendar which I hold in my 
hand ; which, I am sorry to say, 
exhibits the most distressing and 
melancholy picture of human de- 
linquency and moral depravity, that, 
I believe, ever yet was presented to 
any judge, or produced in any court; 
a calendar, stained with blood, and 
marked with murder in every line 
of it, and which, in truth, comprizes 
within itself, almost every crime 
that can be committed against pub- 
lic order, or against the persons ha- 
bitations, and properties, of his 
Majesty’s subjects. I do declare, 
that it has often fallen to my lot to 
be placed in situations that were 
thought by myself, and by others, to 
be arduous and difficult, but it has, 
at length, been reserved to me to 
preside in one which calls more loud 
than any other that I ever yet expe- 
rienced, for the employment of all 
the powers of the human mind, 
and the exertion of all the intellec- 
tual faculties of the human soul, 
destitute of' all legal assistance as I 
am. To reform this disordered and 
distracted state of society, to vindi- 
cate v e insulted authority of the 
laws, to stop that system of rnurd r, 
rapine, and depredation, wi ich is 
now carried on with as much faci- 
lity, and with as liitle iirerruption, 
as if it were a partoi the daily traf- 
fic of the is.and ; and which, if not 
checked by some wLse ind salutary 
measures, (not of cruel or sangui- 
nary extirpation) but by a due tem- 
perate, and vigorous exeenrn n of 
the law ; by an acti\ o, live jy, ener- 
getic, and vigilant system of police, 
calculated to prevent and obstruct 
the progress of crime** ; by estab- 
lishing a well-ordered nightly watch 
and ward, under rbe statute of Win- 
chester, to guard the habitations and 
properties of the peaceable inhabi- 
tants ; by providing pioper places 

for 
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for the real correction and punish- 
ment, as well as for the reforma- 
tion, of offenders $ and lastly, by a 
general and cordial co-operation of 
all orders and degrees of the state, 
to improve the morals, and amend 
the vices of the lower classes of the 
people, whom it is our lot to govern ; 
and who, I lament to say, are, from 
a combination of causes, inherent 
in the original formation of the set- 
tlement, and almost inseparable from 
the nature of its mixed population, 
and the singular state in which this 
government has been placed for 
the last twenty years, vicious and 
depraved in the extreme. I say, if 
a stop is not put to this career of 
iniquity, and if the evils which now 
afflict society are not checked, by 
some or all of those measures, they 
seem to me to threaten the dissolu- 
tion of all the bonds of social order, 
and the annihilation ot every thing 
that is most valuable and most sa- 
cred in a state. 

You, gentlemen, in your collec- 
tive capacity, form a most important 
branch of that wise system — the 
grand inquest of the island ; — an 
institution upon which the British 
nation have always most valued 
themselves ; the antiquity of which 
may be traced to the earliest ages 
of the Saxon monarchy, — and the 
practical excellence of which as the 
best instrument to bring the guilty 
to condign punishment, as well as 
to shield the innocent from unjust 
accusation, has been proved by such 
long experience, and is so univer- 
sally felt and acknowledged, not 
only in England, but in those In- 
valas ^toviuces in the West Indies, 
and in all the«distant settlements of 
the’world, which have the happi- 
ness to be governed by British laws, 
that no^ime, no change of govern- 
ment, or revolution, no presumed 
inconvenience or trouble, that might 


be occasioned to individuals, could 
ever prevail to extinguish orabolish 
it. 1 am happy, therefore, to observe 
that the high sheriff has‘, upon this 
occasion, returned gentlemen who, 
from their lo£al knowledge and 
long residence, seem the most com- 
petent to exercise this important 
function who will never be pre- 
vailed upon, by any human consi- 
deration, to accuse the innocent, or 
to conceal the guilty — men, into 
whose bosoms the mean or ignoble 
passions of malice or dislike, partia- 
lity or hatred, will never be allowed 
to enter ; but who will consider 
themselves, as they are, selected 
into that box, from the mass of 
their fellow citizens, and conse- y 
crated, as it w»re, to the great pur- 
poses of public justice. 

Gentlemen, it was with a view of 
accomplishing those great and valu- 
able objects, of promoting the com- 
merce and population oi the island, 
by a strict and equal distribution of 
justice j — of giving confidence to 
the inhabitants, and security to the 
enjoyment of their persons, posses- 
sions, arid acquisitions ; as well as 
for the punishment of offences, and 
the repression of vice within the 
island, that his Majesty, at the 
instance and desire of that most 
honourable and respectable body, to 
whom the government of the Bri- 
tish tei ritories in India is committed, 
(and to whom, on that account, 
great gratitude is due by the inhabi- 
tants of this island) has sent out his 
gracious charter ; — the most liberal 
in its principles, the most effectual 
in its jurisdiction, >md armed with 
powers the most extensive and sum- 
mary, for the administration ot 
civil and criminal justice, that the 
wisdom of man could devise > cal- 
culated to meet every exigency, to 
adapt and accommodate itself to all 
the local circumstances of the island, 

and 
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and to provide for every emergency 
that the place itself, or the state and 
condition of its inhabitants, might 
require ; for which purpose it 
makes the wise and i^enevolent sys- 
tem of British law, in a qualified 
and restricted manner, the rule of 
justice within the island, for the 
various and numerous descriptions 
of inhabitants, who have settled 
here under the British government, 
blended with a proper !md due atten- 
tion to the local customs, teligious 
prejudices and manners, of the 
natives of the country. Ij is now 
too late, and unnecessary, to enter 
into the question, whether the body 
of British subjects who originally 
settled and formed themselves into 
a stale of civil society under a Bri- 
tish government, in this then unin- 
habited and uncultivated island, 
which was obtained by cession irom 
a native prince, (and where no pre- 
vious law existed) did or* did not 
carry with them so much of the 
British law as was necessary to pro- 
tect the inhabitants against personal 
injuries, and to enforce the roclral 
duties of man ; for the effect of the 
present charter is, that it commu- 
nicates the civil and criminal law 
of England, qualified, as I have 
stated, to this island, down to the 
date of this charter, as it then 
^ stood; but no British statute pas- 
sed since that period can be receiv- 
ed in, or will extend to, this 
island, unless it is expressly named, 
or included under a general descrip- 
tion, and the British law so receiv- 
ed, is to be understood under ano- 
ther restriction, that so much of it 
only is communicated to this 
island, as is necessary and conve- 
nient to its own local situation, and 
the condi’ of an infant colony. 
Much of it, certainly, would be 
inapplicable; what shall be ad- 
mitted, and what rejected, at what 


times, and under what restrictions, 
must, in case of dispute, be decid- 
ed, in the first instance, by our 
own judicature, subject to the revi- 
sion and controul of the King in 
council, the whole of the constitu- 
tion being at all times liable to be 
new-modelled by the superintending 
power of the legislature of the'pa- 
rent country. 

For the purpose of administering 
this law in criminal cases, which 
may affect the life of man, — it has 
provided this high court of crimi- 
nal jurisdiction; and has adopted 
the principle of the great charter 
of British freedom, that no subject 
of his Majesty, whether British or 
native, shall be punished capitally, 
or transported for any crime with- 
out being brought to answer by 
due course of law ; that he shall 
not be brought to trial until a grand 
jury shall first, upon their oaths, 
present him as a fit object for pub- 
lic prosecution ; neither shall he 
be put to death or exiled, until a 
petty jury shall, after a full exami- 
nation of the charge, find him, 
upon their oaths, to be a fit subject 
for public punishment. 

In arbitrary states, where the 
life of man is of little value, this 
would be considered as a very trou- 
blesome provision ; there, a man is 
dispatched, chained, tortured or 
banished, at the arbitrary and ca- 
pricious will of the prince, or the 
minister, by an instant declaration 
that such is his will and pleasure. 
AH rules of evidence aie laid aside 
as inconvenient; the accused never 
sees his judges, or hears the wit- 
nesses ; and death to him is a re- 
lief from a more wretched exist- 
ence, but such is not the spirit and 
temper of British judicature; all 
our accusations are public, and our 
trials in the face of the world ; 
<vith us, torture is unknown/ and 

the 
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the accused has a right to cross-ex- 
amine the witnesses produced 
against him, as well as to contra- 
dict their evidence, by opposite tes- 
timony j and in the end. his fate is 
decided by a jury of his fellow 
citizens, against whom he can 
form no exception or even personal 
dislike — subject to the superin- 
tendence of a judge, who is bound 
to be so far of council with the 
prisoner, as to see that the proceed- 
ings against him, are legal and re- 
gular. — The present charter has 
also, in order to meet the local cir- 
cumstances of the island, and the 
state of its inhabitants, provided a 
summary court of session, without 
tiie intervention of a jury, to sit as 
often as the exigencies of the island 
may require, to try and punioh all 
inferior misdemeanors against the 
public peace, police and good order, 
in a most expeditious and effectual 
manner. — A jurisdiction which, in- 
deed, was absolutely necessary tor 
this island, as from an examination 
of such records as I have been able 
to find, 1 am sorry to see that the 
number of offences committed with- 
in it exceeds beyond all proportion 
the measure of human guilt in any 
other, or in all the other settlements 
in India, or I believe in any other 
colony of the same extent and po- 
pulation in the known wprid. I 
observe, by my calendar, that there 
are twenty seven murders upon it ; 
seven of which are charged to have 
been committed within the last 
year; and (besides many small in* 
ferior offences) no less than nine- 
teen thefts and felonies within the 
compass of the last five weeks.— 
No doubt, this disordered state of 
pociety .may be in some measure 
accounted for, by causes which 
Rave 'produced effects nearly the 
fame in all new colonies and plan- 
jww composed of similar mate- 


rials, before the manners of the 
lower classes were softened and 
humanized by habits of industry, 
social intercourse, and friendly com- 
merce — before regular courts were 
established to Administer the Jaws, 
or magistrates to carry them into 
execution ; and really, instead of 
being discouraged at such a state of 
things, I cannot but express my* 
surprize, that an island which was 
a desolate wilderness twenty years 
ago, and in the recollection of so 
many that hear me, should, not- 
withstanding all the.se disadvanta- 
ges, now'exhibit such considerable 
mniksof improvement, in cultiva- 
tion and population, should have 
become an important marine port 
and station for, the refreshment and 
supply of the British navy, for fa- 
cilitating the trade between Eng- 
land and China ; and, perhaps, may 
be made an important depot tor 
building” shipping; bur, at all 
events, by it central situation, is 
likely to become the great mart 
and emporium between Eastern 
and Western India, for the sale and 
exchange of both European and 
Indian pioduce and manufactures. 
I confess, when I reflect upon the 
past, and contemplate the rising 
piospeels of this island, arid the 
great advantages it has received by 
the present charter, I have the 
most sanguine hopes, that the gene- 
ral affairs and situation of the island, 
will soon wear a more promising 
aspect, and that the d.iwn of future 
prosperity will soon become visible. 

Gentlemen, me end of criminal 
law, a most important branch 
of this juridical s)sien», is to pre- 
vent crimes by punishment, that 
the pam of it, as the sublime Ro- 
man orator expresses himself, may 
be J el t by a few , and the dread of %t 
may be extended to all ; and in ge- 
neral, I agree with those who think. 
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that punishment of unreasonable 
severity, especially wfyen indiscri- 
minately inflicted, have less effect 
in preventing crimes, and amend- 
ing the manners of a people, than 
such as are more mefciful and mo- 
derate in general ; and that crimes 
are more effectually prevented by 
the certainty, than by the severity 
of punishment. Yet, I shudder to 
think, that the state of society here 
is so depraved, at leasf with respect 
to one branch of its population $ 
(for, as to the Chinese inhabitants, 
my observations do not fpply to 
them, they seem to be most in- 
dustrious and useful subjects;) but 
as to those who have emigrated 
here from countries ferocious and 
uncivilized, I fear that the doctrine 
to which I have alluded, would, 
as applied to them in general, be 
rather the language of benevolent 
speculation, than of attentive ob- 
servation or experience; fofrso long 
as a body of men exist in a state, 
without fearing a supreme being, 
dread the law, and, without feel- 
ing any horror of crime, tremftle 
at the idea of punishment; so long 
it is necessary that great and enor- 
mous crimes, strictly proved, should 
be certainly and severely punished ; 
not by way of vindictive atonement 
or expiation for the crime itself, 
but as a precaution against future 
offences of the same kind, and by 
setting a dreadful example to deter 
others ; and, in truth, when crimes 
of deep malignity, such as murder, 
are so frequent, and have passed 
so long with impunity, general 
mercy and indemnity to the guil- 
ty would become an act of cru- 
elty to the public, although, in 
%jpst cases of guilt, I think, that 
well arranged houses of correction, 
and penitentiary establishments, 
are more effectual to produce re- 
formation among the lower class 


of mankind, than capital punish- 
ments. 

Having said so much upon the 
general objects of the charter, and 
the principles of criminal justice, 
as I presume it may not have fal- 
len to the lot of many of you, 
gentlemen, to have acted in your 
present capacities, you taay re- 
quire some guide to lead you in 
this untrodden path, some rules 
to direct you in the exercise of 
this unusual duty I shall now, 
therefore, endeavour to explain 
to you very shortly, what ought 
to be the demeanour of the grand 
inquest, in relation to their pre- 
sentments ; or, in other words, 
the office and duty of grand jurors, 
the mode in which they are to 
conduct their enquiries and exer- 
cise their powers $ and, secondly, 
I shall point your attention to the 
various classes of prisoners upon 
the calendar ; and shall explain 
the law, as it arises upon each of 
the offences contained within it, 
in order to assist your judgment, 
in finding or rejecting the bills 
which will be brought before you. 
The first step towards the punish- 
ment of offenders is their formal 
accusation by a grand jury ; for 
which purpose the high sheriff, by 
virtue of a precept directed to 
him, returns twenty-four of the 
principal inhabitants to the court 
of gaol delivery, selected from 
each district, and who, from their 
local knowledge and observation, 
are supposed to be acquainted with 
every thing that is passing in it, 
and that no crime can escape their 
notice, and therefore in some of 
the old books, they are called 
Inquires ; in modern ones, the 
Solemn Grand Inquest ; and they, 
on the> part of the crown, are 
to enquire of, and present, all 
offences 
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offences happening within their 
jurisdiction. 

The great qualities necessary for 
the grand inquest are attention and 
diligence to enquire after truth, 
sagacity and discretion to discover 
it, and integrity and firmness to 
present it. This power W inquiry 
and accusation may be exercised 
in two ways: first, by indictment, 
which is a written technical accu- 
sation against a person, of any 
crime preferred to and presented 
upon oath by a grand jury, and 
which is framed by the officer of 
the court, and laid before them, 
together with evidence on the part 
of the crown : — secondly, by a 
presentment, Which is a more com- 
prehensive term, and is an accu- 
sation founded upon the notice 
taken by a grand jury, of any 
offence, from their knowledge, 
without any bill of indictment 
laid before them at the suit of the 
king; upon which the officers of 
the court must afterwards frame 
an indictment before the party pre- 
sented can be put to answer 
it : — so that a grand jury may 
present, either upon evidence, 
or upon their own knowledge ; 
which the law esteems as authen- 
tic a ground for a prosecution, 
as an accusation founded upon the 
testimony of others ; and it pre- 
sumes, that, in one way or the 
other, all offenders will be brought 
to trial, and that no innocent man 
K will be forced to submit to 
the disgrace and expense of a 
public prosecution : — For the 
greater regularity of your pro- 
ceedings, your foreman presides, 
reads all bills, puts the question 
whether they shall pass or not, 
which is to be decided by the ma- 
jority, find he certifies «the bill 
either found or ignored } if, by ill 
health, or other accident, your 
foreman should at an/ time be 


absent, the next in seniority takes 
his place, or the grand jury may 
elect a new one. 

The leading features of yonr 
duty are emphatically pointed out 
to you in the ,J great constitutional 
oath, which you have just now 
•*taken j by that you learn, that 
diligence in your inquiries, secresy 
in your councils, and justice and 
impartiality in your presentments, 
are the sacred obligations imposed 
upon you. The diligence required 
of you is, that degree of industry 
to search after truth, and to in- 
vestigate crimes, which every man 
who enjoys the protection of go- 
vernment, and the advantages of 
the due administration of justice, 
is bound by lvs duty, and engaged 
by his interest, to bestow, upon 
matters in which the interests of 
society are so deeply involved 
and here it may be proper for 
me to * inform you, that your 
jurisdiction extends to inquire of 
all public wrongs or crimes ; but 
not of civil injuries to individuals, 
ox* matters of dispute about pro- 
perty, or private rights, which do 
not concern the public peace ; 
such private contests are to be de- 
termined by another form j but the 
charter and the law authorizes 
you to inquire and present all 
treasons, murders, and other felo- 
nies and offences heretofore com- 
mitted, or w hich may hereafter be 
committed during this session ; 
and there is no doubt, that all 
crimes of a public nature, all dis- 
turbances of the peace, oppres- 
sions and other misdemeanours of 
notoriously evil example, as well 
as all attempts to commit crimes, 
though not actually perpetrated, 
are indictable at the suit of the 
king. Your jurisdiction at the 
present session is confined to of- 
fences committed within the island, 

and 
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and the-territofy thereunto belong- 
ing; and; in general, you cannot 
inquire of any fact done out of that 
jurisdiction, unless enabled to do 
so by the king’s charter or com- 
mission, or by act of parliament. 
Secrecy with respect to the king’s 
Council, your own and your fellow* 
jurors, is particularly enjoined by 
your oath, and commanded by 
the law, as of the greatest con- 
sequence to public jhstice ; as the 
disclosing the evidence and pro- 
ceedings before a grand jury may 
give great offenders an opportunity 
of escaping, or of defeating pub- 
lic justice, counteracting the evi- 
dence for the crown, by subor- 
nation of perjury ; and it is cer- 
tain, that a grand juror who does 
so, is guilty of a misprision, and 
liable to be fined and imprison- 
ed;— and he should neither dis- 
close his own acts or opinions, or 
those of his fellows who may have 
dissented from him ; which is not 
only dangerous to the public, but 
illiberal towards the individual, as 
it may expose him to the malice 
and ill-will of the parries. 

I must inform you, that it is your 
duty to inquire only, and not to 
try ; and therefore, you are to 
hear evidence only on the part of 
the prosecution, and by no means 
to hear any on the part of the 
accused. It was formerly a matter 
of some dispute among great and 
learned men, what degree of evi- 
dence is sufficient to warrant a 
grand jury to find a bill 5 but it is 
now settled by great authority, 
that as an indictment is merely an 
accusation, and -the party is after- 
wards to undergo a full trial, they 
ought upon probable evidence only 
to find a bill ; but it ought not to 
be a remote probability; but that 
degree of it, which approaches 
the confines of certainty s— It can- 
Yol. ia. 


not be expected, that the grand jury, 
who hear evidence only on one 
side, should have the same persua- 
tion of the guilt of the party as 
the petty jury, or coroner’s inquest, * 
who hear the evidence 011 both 
sides : and therefore I think it is 
a good rule to go by, in finding 
a bill, that the evidence should 
be so strong on the part of the 
crown, as (supposing it uncon- 
tradicted by witnesses before the 
petty jury) would be sufficient to 
convict. It is not necessary that 
the evidence should be positive; 
strong presumption, and Circum- 
stances which necessarily and 
usually attend the ftct, will be 
sufficient ; a s, if a man be found 
suddenly dead in a rodm, and ano- 
ther is seen running out in haste 
with a bloody sword, this is a 
violent presumption that he is the 
murderer ; for the blood, the wea- 
pon, and the hasty flight, are 
all the necessary concomitants of 
such horrid*facts ; and in foul and 
secret cases, no other evidence 
is possible to be obtained ; so the 
finding of goods, proved to be 
Stolen, upon a party, recently after 
the fact of felony; is evidence, 
accompanied with other suspicious 
conduct of the party, that he wad 
the person who stole them, unless 
he is able to account for the pos- 
session ; but if the grand inquest, 
upon their own knowledge Of the 
incredibility of the witnesses; are 
dissatisfied; they should reject the 
bill. 

In general, it is recommended 
by great lawyers, that rf a bill be 
presented for mnrder. % and it id 
clear that the prisoner committed 
the homicide, but circumstanced 
may appear to them to cxtenuajte 
the offdhce j that they dught to 
find the bill for the greaW 
offence, as sQurctav and not Hot 
t * 
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manslaughter, or any lesser species; 
otherwise great crimes may be 
smothered ; and when the party 
comes upon his trial, the whole 
fact will be examined before the 
court and petty jury, and lie will 
haw the full benefit of the law, if 
entitled to it ; and in many cases, 
the contrary practice would be 
a disadvantage to the accused; 
for, if tiie giand inquest ignore 
the bill, whereby the prisoner is 
dismissed, yet he may be indicted 
again for the murder many years 
after, when, perhaps, all his wit- 
nesses may be dead; whereas, if 
they had found the bill for murder 
and left it to the cout l, whose 
province it is to determine the 
law, aud direct the petty jury to 
find it manslaughter, or to acquit 
the party, he might [dead that 
conviction or acquittal in bar to 
any further indictment for the 
same fact. It is right for me to 
observe to you, that, except in 
high treason, there i<v no limit of 
time to the prosecution of offend- 
ers : in all treasons, except such 
as may affect the sacred person 
of the king, an indictment must 
be found w ithiti three j cars after 
the offence committed ; but an 
indictment for murder, or any 
other offence, may be found at 
any distance of time ‘after the 
fact; indeed, when offenders tiy 
from justice, that is reasonable ; 
but when they are in prison, they 
ought to be brought to trial as 
recently after the fact as possible ; 
otherwise the punishment loses 
much of its effect, and it may 
in many cases be a great hardship 
upon the* accused 5 however, if 
there is sufficient evidence to war- 
rant the grand jury to find the 
bill, in general they shoifld do so, 
leaving such circumstances to 


the future Consideration of the 
court. 

With respect to the various 
offences, and the different classes 
of prisoners, appearing upon the 
calendar ; as *it would be impos- 
sible, in any one charge, to go 
through the whole circle of crimes 
and misdemeanours, with the pu- 
nishments annexed to each, cog- 
nizable by the laws of England : 
I shall therefore content myself, 
for the present, with taking no- 
tice of such as must become the 
subject^ of your inquiry : — and 
first, with respect to the crime 
of homicide, which is so familiar 
among a certain portion of the 
lower classes on this island : this 
offence, by <4 he law' of England, 
is of various kinds ; it is either 
justifiable, ex civ able, or feloni- 
ous, of which the most atrocious 
ia the crime of wi ful murder, 
which/ I believe, is punished uni- 
versally, ,m every civilized nation 
on the earth, with death. In &ouiw 
barbarous and feiocious nations, 
this crime may perhaps be consi- 
dered rather as a private injury, 
to be avenged by private retalia- 
tion, than as a crime against the 
public; but the law of God, and the 
voice of nature, unite in proclaim- 
ing, ‘ “ that whosoever sheddeth 
“ man’s blood, by man shall his 
“ blood be shed ; and that the 
“ land must continue polluted, 
" ’till cleansed by the blood of 
“ those who shed it.” The right 
of punishing murder, and the lik« 
crimes against the law of nature, 
was in a state of mere nature, 
vested in every individual, where- 
of life first murderer, Cain, was so 
sensible, that we find him declar- 
ing hts apprehensions, that w ho- 
ever would meet him, would put 
him to death. In a state of socie- 
ty* 
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ty, this right is transferred from 
individuals, to the sovereign p&vv- 
er, whereby men are prevented 
from becoming judges in their 
own causes, whiji is one of the 
evils civil government was intended 
to lernedv , whatever power, there- 
fore, individuals had of punishing 
such of Fences against the law of 
nature, is now nested in the su- 
preme magistrate ; and upon this 
principle it is, that many persons 
who are not subject to the munici- 
pal law of Eugiun 1 , jtnd are not 
triable for any other crimie, as fo- 
reign ambassadors and their suite, 
are yet liable to be tried :u*l put to 
deulh for the crime of minder, 
as an offence, not against the 
particular law of ‘England, but 
against the law of natute, and the 
universal law of all civilized so- 
cieties, of which seveial instances 
are mentioned by my lord Hale. 

Murder, by our law, is defined 
to be the killing another, of any 
country or religion, whether native 
or foreigner, under the king’s peace, 
with malice prepense, either ex- 
] less or implied ; but many per- 
sons have fallen into a fatal error, 
as to the import of the term malice 
aforethought, which certainly is an 
essential mgredieut to constitute 
murder, and some have fallen into 
a great mistake, as to what shall 
be said to be a provocation, which, 
in point of law, is sufficient to ex- 
tenuate or alleviate a killing, from 
murder to manslaughter ; to which 
two points I shall now direct your 
attention. When the law makes 
use of the word malice, as descrip- 
tive of the crime of murder, it is not 
to be understood according to the 
vulgar acceptation of the word 
A malevolence, or rancour of 
mind, lodged in the person kii- 
<( ling, for some considerable time 
“ before the commission of the 


“ fact ; the law by the term ma- 
“ lice means, (hat the fact, hath 
“ been attended with such circum- 
“ stances as shew a wicked and 
“ malignant heart ; and it is not 
tl so properly spite, or malevo- 
“ Jena.*, to the deceased in par- 
“ tieular, as any evil design in 
“ general 5 and therefore, if d 
<f man kills another suddenly, 
“ without any, or without a con- 
“ sidcrabie p; evocation, the law 
“ will imply malice; so, if a per- 
“ son kills another, in consequence 
“ of such a wilful act, shows him 
“ to he an enemy to all mankind 
“ in general, as discharging a load- - 
ts ed gun among a multitude of 
“ people : or if a man resolves to 
f ‘ kill the next man he meets, 
* € and does kill him, it is murder, 
“ though he know him tiot ; for 
“ such a man is called kostis hu - 
<c inani generis.” 

Now, as to what f ball be a suf- 
ficient provocation, or under what 
circumstances heat of blood wall 
avail, to extenuate a killing flora 
muider to manslaughter. It is cer- 
tain that no words of reproach or 
infamy, how grievous soever they 
may be, ate a provocation suffi- 
cient to tree the party who kiils 
another with a deadly weapon, or 
in such a way as shews an intention 
to kill/ or do some great bodily 
harm, from the guilt of murder* 
nor are indecent, provoking actions, 
or gestures expressive of contempt 
or reproach ; and homicide, upon 
such provocations, has been always 
ruled to be murder; so, if a man; 
upon a trespass done to his land or 
goods, kills the person with a mor* 
tal or deadly weapon, or beats him 
in a cruel and unusual manner, it 
would be murder; and some judges 
have h$ld, that even a slight blow 
would not excuse the party who 
kills another, in a brutul and cruel 
•f II a manner , 
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manner , and with a mortal wea- 
pon ; bat it may be laid down as 
a general rule, that in ever/ case 
of homicide, upon provocation, 
however great soever it may be, 
if there is sufficient cooling time 
for passion to subside, and reason 
to interpose, such homicide will be 
murder j and therefore, if a man 
kills an adulterer, deliberately and 
upon revenge, after the J'act, and 
sufficient cooling time, or upon 
idea of jealousy, it is undoubtedly 
murder ; though, if he lwd found 
the parly in the act, it would be no 
more than manslaughter ; and iu 
this the law of dll countries agrees 
with our own: and in all possible 
cases, deliberate homicide, upon a 
principle of revenge, is murder. 
No man who is under the protec- 
tion of the law, is to be the aven- 
ger of his own wrongs. If they 
are of such a nature, for which 
the laws of society can give him 
rediess, thither he ought to resort ; 
but, be they of what «-nature so- 
ever, vengeance belongs not to 
man. 

Here it may be proper that I 
should observe to you, that, in 
cases of murder, the Jaw admits 
evidence of the declarations of the 
deceased, after the mortal wound, 
given against the offender ; but it 
must appear, that the party«making 
them was then sensible of ap- 
proaching dissolution, or in such 
a state that he must have felt the 
hand of death. The law considers 
a declaration made by a person in 
that state, when all hopes of this 
world aie gone, and no human 
temptation could be supposed to 
induce the party to tell a falsehood, 
as equal in solemnity to an oath ; 
so the examination of a prisoner, 
on the informations of witnesses 
before a coroner or magistrate, are 
in ca*# of the death of the wit- 


nesses, and, in some other coses, 
evidence, prqvided they are taken 
according to the direction of the 
statutes of the 1st aud 2d, and 2d 
and 3d of Philip and Marv, c. 10. 
Murder is death by the law of 
England, both in the principals and 
accessaries before the fact. % 
Burglary is also a very high of- 
fence by the English law, being an 
invasion of that right of habitation 
which every man might acquire in 
a state of nature ; and on that ac- 
count, and by reason of the terror 
which it pauses to the owner and 
his family, is punishable by our 
law with death. A burglar is he 
that by night breaketh and enter- 
eth a mansion house, with intent 
to commit a felon) , and it is of 
two kinds : — 1st, simple, — 2d, 
compound burglary. In order to 
complete the crime, four things 
are necessary : — 1st, that it should 
be committed by night ; — 2dly, it 
must be in a dwelling-house ; for 
no distant out-house or ware-house, 
unless it be a parcel of the mansion- 
bobse, or connected with it by a 
common fence, is entitled to the 
same privilege;— 3dly, there must 
be a breaking and entry ; but both 
need not be done at once ; for if a 
hole be broken in a house one 
night, and the breakers enter the 
next night through the same, they 
are burglars. Opening a window* 
picking a lock, lifting the latch of 
a door, or unloosening any other 
fastening, which the owner ha& 
provided, is a breaking, in point 
of Jaw ; and if a servant, who lives 
in the house, conspires with a rob- 
ber and lets him in at night, this 
is a burglary in both * the least 
entry with any part of the body, 
or with an instrument held in the 
hand, to draw out goods, or a pis- 
tol, to demand money, are all bur- 
glarious entries ; and if one of a 

party 
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-party enters, and the rest keep 
watch at convenient distances, 
they are all equally guilty 3 but the 
entry must be with intent to com- 
mit a felony 3 and*if so, it is bur- 
g^ry, whether the thing be done 
or not ; and if a person makes a 
hole in the wall of a house, or 
breaks a house in any other man- 
ner, and sends a child (not of )ears 
of discretion) to ent^r therein, and 
commit a felony, which is accord- 
ingly done, and the person sending 
the child stays away lo avoid de- 
tection, yet he, though is 

the principal, and as guilty as it he 
himself had entered, for such a 
child is not capable of crime. 

The next offence on the calendar 
is the otfence of larceny, or theft, 
which, when the goods stolen are 
above the value of one shilling, 
is grand Jarceay 3 when of goods 
of that value, or under, it, is called 
petty larceny 3 simple grand lar- 
ceny, though excused the pains of 
death for the lirst offence, is pu- 
nishable with transportation or im- 
prisonment, and being sent to hard 
labour in the house of correction, 
or on the public works 3 petty lar- 
ceny is punished by imprisonment 
and whipping, and being sent to 
the house of correction 3 and in 
some cases by transportation for 
seven years. The ingredients ne- 
cessary to constitute larceny arc 
three:— there must be, 1st, a tak- 
ing 3 2d, a carrying away 3 and, 
3 d, a felonious intent to steal j the 
latter is of the essence of the crime, 
and is evidenced by a variety of 
circumstances, demonstrating a 
guilty mind 3 if the goods were 
taken clandestinely, or the party 
denies the fact afterwards j or flies, 
or gives false and contradictory ac- 
counts of the act 3 obtaining goods 
by delivery of the owner, by such 
fraudulent pretences as shew an 


original intention $p steal ; or a 
servant convening his master’s 
goods, committed to his charge, 
would be felonious larcenies; but 
if a man takes goods as a trespasser, 
or under a claim of right -as, 
where a landlord distrains goods 
for rent when none is due 3 or ^ 
party takes goods, in such a man- 
ner as shews that he intended only 
to commit a civil injury, and not 
to steal, such acts do not amount 
to felonious larcenies, though they 
are a ground for an action. 

The offence of robbery from the 
person, is an aggravated species of 
larceny, punishable by the law of 
England with death, on account of 
the violation of the personal secu- 
rity 3 for w hich reason, in order to 
constitute this offence, there must 
be a previous violence, or force- 
able taking of property from the 
person, by previous putting in fear; 
but it is sufficient if it appears to 
have been attended with such cir- 
cumstances of violence or terror, 
which, in common experience, aio 
likely to induce a mat) to part with 
his property against his consent, 
for the safety ot his person 3 but it 
is immaterial what the value of 
the thing taken is, provided it is 
taken forcibly from the person. 
I observe, by the calendar, that a 
robbery was committed three days 
ago, by a band of ruffians on fha 
opposite shore; where, I under- 
stand, no person can venture at 
present, without the hazard, or 
certainty, of being assassinated or 
plundered 3 and therefore, it is in- 
cumbent on the police, to establish 
proper watches and guards on that 
station, as well as in every part of 
the island* to prevent the com- 
mission *of those outrageous of- 
fences, otherwise, the crimes will 
become so numerous, that tbi* 
court can attend to nothing else. 
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evidence on both sides, and to 
say, whether the person charged, 
be guilty or not, of the crime im- 
puted to him $ and, if upon such 
trial, any advantage can be de- 
rived from the nicety and cau- 
tion of the law j or any favourable 
pircumstances appear, it will be 
as much my inclination, as it will 
be my duty, to pay due attention to 
such circumstances : — and if the 
law declares them guilty, the 
pffenders may still have recourse 
to that fountain of mercy, the 
royal breast, where justice is al- 
ways tempered with clemency : — 
puch i? the inestimable blessing of 
a government founded in law, that 
it extends its benefits to all alike 5 
to the guilty and the innocent 5 
to the latter, the law is a protec- 
tion and safeguard j to the former, 
it is not a protection indeed, but it 
may be considered as a house of 
refuge j indeed there cannot be a 
greater proof of the excellence of 
the British constitutio*, than by 
administering its benefits to all men 
indifferently. 

I cannot dismiss you, gentle- 
men, without saying something 
bn the state of the gaol of this 
island, which I have visited and 
examined in person, as I thought 
it my duty to do ; and I am very 


sorry to say, that considering it 
either as a p t lace of detention for 
the accused; or for the debtor, 
or as a place of punishment for 
those who are convicted of crimes, 
it seems to be® very unfit for the 
purpose j both in situation, and in 
the arrangement made for the com* 
fort of those confined Within it. 
A prison ought to be so con- 
structed, as to prevent the Lss 
of liberty from being aggravated 
by any unnecessary severities ; nor 
will the law allow any thing like 
torture of druejty, towards prison- 
ers confined therein they should 
be treated, by their gaoler, with 
aH possible humanity, consistent 
with their safe-keeping. ' 

The high .sheriff has, by his 
report, which I have in my hand, 
complained of its insecurity, and 
being totally unfit for prisoners. 
As to its being in a healthy situa- 
tion, I Cannot form any opinion, 
except from the coroners inqui- 
sition 4 by which I see, that num- 
bers have died in it. Those con- 
siderations have made me think it 
my bounden duty, to attract your 
notice to this subject, and to 
request, that you will go and ex- 
amine the prison, and state your 
opinion thereon, before the ses- 
sion closes. 


CEYLON. 

Occurrences for July, 1807 . 


July IS. The honourable and 
feverend Thomas James Twis'te- 
ton, to be* provincial judge at 
Jaffna. 

Simon Sawers, Esq. to be sitting 
jnagistrate of Colombo. • 

Head Quarters, Mount Lavinia, 
18tl> July, 1807. 

Lieutenant-gene; ai Maitland has 


been pleaded to make the following 
appointment : 

Captain F. Whitfield, to be Fort 
Major of Trincomalee, vice Barry, 
Date of Appointment, 1 st July, 
1805 . 

(Signed) H. Q. Brownrigg. 

Occur - 
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Occurrences for 

REGULATION OF GOVERNMENT. 

5th, AugW. 

Present his excellency the governor in 
council A. D. 1 807 . Regulation J ih. 
Whereas in and by hts Majesty’s 
darter, establishing the supreme 
c^Jgtl, of judicature in the island of 
Ceylon, (tojwit) in the thirty eighth 
section thereof the following power 
(among others) is given to the said 
supreme court (that ist^say) and, 

“ if the cause of action contained 
in any such libel or petition shall 
be personal, and ofniore amount 
in value than one hundred rix dol- 
lars of current moijey of Ceylon, 
and the plaintiff by affidavit, or 
being a quakcr by affirmation 
in writing, to be filed of record, 
shall satisfy the said supreme court 
of judicature that the defendant is 
justly and truly indebted to him in a 
greater sum than one hundred rix 
dollars, or shall, by like affidavit or 
affirmation, to be tiled as aforesaid, 
verify to the satisfaction of the said 
supreme court, a case of such 
enormous personal wrong done to 
the said plaintiff, or that the said 
defendant is so vehemently sus- 
pected of intending to flee and with- 
draw himself from the jurisdiction 
of the said supreme court, to ren- 
der such security necessary for the 
purposes of justice, the said su- 
preme cou^t of judicature in the 
island of Ceylon shall, and is here- 
by authorized and empowered to 
award and issue, in lieu of the 
citation aforesaid, a mandate of 
arrest, to be prepared in manner 
above-mentioned, and directed to 
the said fiscal, commanding him 
to arrest and seize.the body of such 
defendant, and to have his said body 
at a time and place in the said man- 


August, 1 B 07 . 

date to be specified, befbre the said 
court, to answer the said libel or 
petition, and to give sufficient bail, 
to be approved of by the said su- 
preme court, that he will stand to 
and perform the sentence of the 
said supreme court upon the pre- 
mises, and pay all such sum or 
sums of money as shall thereby be 
decreed; and the said supreme 
court of judicature may, in and by 
the said mandate, authorize the 
said fiscal, to deliver the body 
of such defendant sdarrested to suffi- 
cient bail, upon their sufficient 
stipulation and seemity giren, that 
such defendant shall appear at the 
time and place mentioned in such 
mandate and in all things perform 
3nd fulfil the exigence thereof, 
and upon the appearance of such 
defendant in and before the said 
supieme £ourt of judicature, we do 
hereby authorize and empower the 
said supreme court to commit'him 
to prison to the custody of the said 
fiscal, unless, or until be shall 
give security to the satisfaction of 
the said supreme court, to perform# 
the sentence thereof, and pay all 
such sum or sums as shall be de* 
creed, thereby, which security we 
hereby empower the said court to 
take, and thereupon to deliver the 
body of the said defendant upon 
bail/* And whereas there is no 
provision in the said charter autho- 
rizing the judge or judges of the 
said supreme court to issue such 
mandate of arrest, in lieu of the 
said ordinary process, while the 
said supreme court is absent from 
Colombo, during the circuits, in 
the «gtid charter directed to be made 
or taken by the said supreme coifrt 
annually ; and whereas during such 
periods. 
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periods, while the snid supreme 
court is absent from Colombo, cases 
may and do frequently arise, in 
which the substitution of a mandate 
of arrest in lieu of the ordinary 
process by citation is absolutely 
necessary for the attainment of ul- 
timate and substantial justice, and, 
above all, particularly so where the 
defendant may be justly suspected 
of an intention to flee and with- 
draw himself from the jurisdiction 
of the said supreme court. 

In order therefore to prevent 
such failure of justice, and by 'vir- 
tue of the powers vested in us by 
liis majesty, we do hereby enact, 
that in the absence of the said su- 
preme court from Colombo, dur- 
ing the circuit which is now about 
to be made, it shall and may be 
lawful for the sitting magistrate of 
Colombo, tor the time being, in 
the cases mentioned in the said in 
part recited thirty-eighth section of 
the said charter, (and he is hcie- 
by ordered and directed so to do) 
upon application, made to him for 
that purpose, by or on behalf of 
any suitor or suitors in the said su- 
preme court to issue process of ar- 


Occurrences for 

Head Quarters, Galle, 
March 18.— IJie St. Fiorenzo fri- 
gate, commanded by the late Cap- 
tain Hardinge, has, after an action 
second to none that ever graced the 
annals of the navy, towed into the 
Roads of Colombo the French fri- 
gate La Piedmonte c, more than 
double her force in point of men, 
and superior in Ihe number of guns, 
and which had hitherto escaped the 
vigilance of. the navy. Lieut-gene- 
ral Mainland feels it his duty, as 
representing his sovereign, in this 


rest against any defendant or defen* 
dams, in any suit commenced or 
to be commenced in the «aid su- 
preme court, wherever the plaintiffs 
therein shall, by affidavit, or other- 
wise, to the ♦satisfaction of the 
said sitting magistrate, furnish 
proof to shew that such defendant 
or defendants are so vehemently 
suspected of intending to flee and 
withdraw themselves from the 
jurisdiction of the said supreme 
court, as in the judgment of the 
said sitting magistrate to render 
such arrest, «and the security con- 
sequent thereupon, under the pro- 
vision of the said charter, in the 
said thirty eighth section thereof 
prescribed, necessary for the pur- 
pose of justice. The sitting magis- 
trate shall in all such cases report 
his proceedings to the supreme 
com t within 24 hours after the 
said process of arrest shall have 
issued. 

C Mombo, g 1 An ;u<f iRcy. 

By order of the Council. 

(Signed) John Dtanp. 

S c. 1 .) »lit Cou.'t it. 

By His Excellency's command, 

(Signed) John IIodnly 


MAr.cn, 1808. 

island, to direct, that at fouro'clock 
the flag at the flag-staff be hoisted 
half flag-siaff high, and that minute 
guns be fired agreeable to the num- 
ber of years Captain Hardinge had 
so honourably Jived, when his car- 
reer was, so unfortunately for his 
fiiends and his country, cut off. 

This order will be read at the 
he ad of tlje troops when it arrives ; 
and similar honours to the memory 
of Captain Hardinge will be paid 
in all the forts of the Island on the 
day of its arrival. 


Ocoii n^t n 
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Occurrences 

April 4. — We ha Je this moment 
received an authentic account 
of a very severe and well-con- 
tested action, fought on the 10th 
ultimo between his Majesty’s 
ship Terpsichord, Captain W, A. 
Montague and a large French fri- 
gate, supposed, from her appear- 
ance, to b the Canonier We are 
sorry to add, that tin^result has 
nut pioved so fortunate as might 
have been expected, from the gal- 
lantry and persevering exertions 
displayed by Captain Montague, 
and hi** brave offers and ship's 
company ; the enemy, after her tire 
had been almost wholly silenced, 
having made off, and, owing to her 
great superiority in sailing, and to 
the seveie damage sustained by the 
Terpsichore in her rigging, unfor- 
tunately escaped, after a most 
anxious and active chare of five 
successive days. The lolloping 
are the particulars of this gadaut 
action 

Captain Montague left Point cle 
Gnlle on the llih ot March, for 
Madras, and on the Kith fell in 
with a French frigate, which, 
from her appearance, having four- 
teen ports on a side, wa*- supposed 
to be the Canonier and by dis- 
guising the Terpsichore, was fortu- 
nate enough to bung the enemy 
to action at seven P. M. when, 
after Iving six and fifty minutes 
close alongside, and- at the vety 
moment that cap<am Montague 
imagined his exertion had been 
crowned by the most complete 
(success, the enemy’s fire havmg 
for the last twenty minutes con- 
siderably slackened, and at tunes 
wholly ceased, he experienced the 


for April. 

mortification of seeing her rpake 
sail. He endeavoured immedi- 
ately to follow, but found that the 
enemy’s file, which had been prin- 
cipally directed at the masts and 
rigging, had nearly reduced the 
Terpsichore to a perfect wreck ; 
her fore and main stays, top-mast 
stays, and many of her lower and 
top-mast shrouds, bet hi aces, bow- 
lines, tacks, and sheets, without 
a single exception, were each cut 
in several places $ the leach-rope of 
the m-’in and main-top-sail cut, 
and the sails split across, besides 
many others for a time rendered 
useless. The enemy perceiving 
the ungovernable state of lus Ma- 
jesty’s ship, bore across hei bows, 
the u ind blowing fresh from N. K. 
The Terpsichore immediately wore 
and endeavoured to close, which 
was carefully avoided. At nine 
she had every thing set in chase, the 
enemy continuing under all sail 
belore the wind, and keeping up 
an occasional fire from her stern- 
chadors. rill out of gun-shot, which 
she effected by ten P. M. The , 
next morning, finding she had not 
gained much on them, Captain 
Montague continued after her, in 
hopes some fortunate event might * 
again enable him to get alongside ; 
she kept running with a fresh 
wind to the southward. On ap- 
proaching the line, they experi- 
enced light winds and partial 
squalls, w hich sometimes brought 
the Terpsichore nearly within gun- 
shoi before the enemy derived the 
smallest advantage, but when she 
d d, she left them immediately. 
On* the 20th, during 4 heavy 
squall, they got close to her j she 

com* 
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commenced a fire from her stern- 
chasers, aud cut away ber boats, 
and from several of her ports 
floating past, captain Montague 
was led to imagine she must have 
thrown' some of her guns over- 
board. The light winds again 
commencing, she run a-head con- 
siderably during the night of the 
20th, which was dark and squally, 
and was entirely lost sight of. At 
two o’clock in the morning of the 
2 1 st, they discovered a sail a-head, 
which was supposed to be the 
chase, but on tiring the first gun 
she hove to, and on boarding 
proved to be the brigCadry, prize to 
La Piedmontese, which was taken 
possession of and sent to Madras. 


At day-light, being unable to per- 
ceive any thing of the enemy, 
captain Montague hauled to the 
eastward. 

Captain Montague speaks in the 
highest terms' 5 of the very able 
assistance he met with from every 
officer under his command ; and 
of the spirited and persevering con- 
duct of the whole of his ship’s 
company. Their loss, we are 
sorry to say ,< has been very con- 
siderable ,* Lieutenant C. Tanes 
and twenty men killed, and twen- 
ty-two wounded, two of 

whom are since dead. The Terp- 
sichore has returned to Point de 
Galle, ( Ceylon Government Ga~ 
xeltej 


Occurrences for July. 


Clement Sneyd, Esq. 

Qtpt. of H. M. ship sir Francis Drake. 

Sir,— We the undersigned offi- 
* cers of his Majesty’s ship Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, on your quitting the 
command of this ship (an event 
which has impressed us with the 
'most unfeigned sentiments of re- 
gret) cannot suffer you to depart 
without endeavouring to express 
how deeply sensible we are of the 
satisfaction and happiness we have 
, experienced w,hile we have had 
the honour of being under your 
pendant. 

, Words can but faintly convey 
the high sense we entertain of the 
impartiality and justice with which 
you have exercised the power and 
authority which has been dele- 
gated to you," at the same time 
that the ^suavity of your manners 
as a gentleman has been so duly 
blended with the necessary autho- 
rity of naval discipline, as emi- 


nently to have* contributed to the 
support and encouragement of that 
harmony and unanimity which so 
happily subsists among us. 

While we have to lament the 
departure of a commander so de- 
servedly beloved and respected by 
his officers, it is with much sincerity 
we offer our most hearty wishes 
for your good fortune, prosperity, 
and happiness. 

We have the honour to be, 
very respectfully. 

Sir, 

your most obedient, 
and faithful servants. 

(Signed) R. A. Andoe, 1st lieut. 
J. Henderson, 2d, do. — II. P. 
Head, 3d do.— -W. Patterson, 
master*— Robert White, 1st 
lieut. P. M. — W. Kimber, 
purser. 

Sir Francis Drake, 

Triaconulee, July 2, 1808. 

j Captain 
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Captain Sneyd's answer. 

8ir F. Drake, Trincomalee, July 2, l BOS,. 

Gentlemen, — I have just re- 
ceived your very handsome letter, 
expressive of your sentiments of 
regret at my removal from the 
command of the Sir Francis Drake, 
a ship I should have been truly 
proud of remaining in, had I the 
good fortune of being confirmed 
in her ; but as it has been other- 
wise arranged I cannot*help expres- 
sing how sorry I am at separating 
from officers I have so high a re- 


spect for, and whose conduct upon 
all occasions has merited my utmost 
esteem. 

While I lament the circumstance 
which deprives me the pleasure of 
sharing in, I must ever anticipate 
your future good fortunes, and I 
can with confidence say, no person 
will be more rejoiced at any suc- 
cess that may attend you, than, 
gentlemen, 

Your very humble servant, 
(Signed) Clement Sneyd. 

To the officers of the Drake’s gun room. 


August 18th. — Captain Lenn, 
3d Ceylon regiment, to be brigade 
major to the forces serving on Cey- 
lon, until further orders, vice Pear- 
son, deceased; date of appoint- 
ment, 7th August, 1808. 

Head-quarter6, Mount Lavinia, 
August 19, 1808. 

General Orders . M 

During the absence from the 
island oflieutenant-colonel Wilson, 
deputy-quarter-master-general , the 
details of that department will be 


captain Han key, as- 
sistant-quarter-master-general. 

Lieutenant Stewart, K)th regi- 
ment, is appointed temporary as- 
sistant in the quarter-master-gene^ 
raf s department, utftil further or- 
ders — 1st April, 1808. 

Lieutenant Dick, 2d Ceylon 
regiment, is appointed assis- 
tant to the military-secretary; until 
further orders, — 1st April, 1803. 
(Signed) H. Q. Brownrig®, 

Deputy-adjutant -general. 


Occurrences for August, 


carried on 1 


Occurrences for September. 


September 28.— On Thursday 
afternoon the 15th instant, arrived 
the H. C. ship Jane, Duchess of 
Gordon, captain Cameron, from 
England, the 8th May, 

On Thursday evening last, his 
excellency the governor and suite, 
attended by the commissioner 
of revenue, arrived at Colombo, 
on his return from a tour round 
the island. 

fiis majesty has been pleased to 


issue a warrant under his signet 
and sign manual, appointing Wil- 
liam Coke, Esq. to be his majes- 
ty's advocate fiscal, on the island 
of Ceylon. 

Mr. Coke having arrived at Co- 
loro bo, in the hon.^ company’* 
ship Jane, Duchess of Gordon $ 
and having taken the usual oaths, 
has accrvrdingly entered upon the 
duties of his office. , 

JST. 
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ST. HELENA. 

Occurrences for Skptembeb,* 1807 8 


LOSS OF THE H. C. SHIP GANGES. 

To the worshipful Robert Ration, 
Governor, &c. &c. 

Sir,— 1 perform a painful duty 
in acquainting you with the total 
loss of the ii. C. ship Ganges, 
lately under my command, on 
.Friday, the 2pth ult. off the Cape 
of Good Hope, in lat. 38, 22 S. 
•and long. Up 50 E. of Greenwich ; 
the particulars of which are faith- 
fully and carefully stated in an 
extract from her log-book, which 
I have the honour to inclose here- 
with. 

t shall do myself the honour of 
waiting upon you as soon as 1 
come on shore ; and mean time 
beg leave to refer you to my se- 
cond officer, who is the bearer of 
this letter, lor any farther infor- 
mation which you .may requiie 
on this distie&sing subject. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obt, humble servant, 

(Signed) T. IIarkington. 
If C.hship E. Si. Vincent, 
lbth June, 1807. 

Extract from the log-book nf the 
Ship Ganges. 

Frutav, May 29, 1807. 

*f A, M. a light breeze and fair, 
the swell much gone down, but the 
ship still rolling dreadfully, and 
rendering it dangerous for the 
boats to take persons on board, 
whether astern or alongside. At 
a quartet-past noon the St. Vincent 
being still nearly four miles from 
us, there being 7 feet water in the 
welJi the stern-post being now 


four inches off the dead wood, and 
the ship ungovernable by the helm, 
got the launch at all risks along- 
side, having in vain attempted to 
put the lad^ps on board of her out 
of the stern galh ry, though the 
railing was cutaway for the pur- 
pose. three quarters past noon 
she left us with all the passengers, 
except Mr. ilolleston, ot the bom- 
bay civil establishment, who in- 
sisted, in a manner the most friend- 
ly to me, and the most honourable 
to himself, in remaining on board 
until my officers and sell quitted 
the ship. At one i\ M. the yawl 
left us with the sick people and 
some ^others $ ship’s company and 
soldiers of H. M. 77th regiment 
still working at the pumps with 
unabated vigor and good will, At 
three P. M & leet water in the 
well and the ship settling fast. At 
past four, () feet water in the well 
and seeing the launch on her ic- 
turn, called the people up from 
the pumps. Down bo\h cuttTis, 
and sent them off as last as pru- 
dence would permit, with ordeis 
not to returit. At fi\e the launch, 
yawl, and one of the St. Vincent’s 
boats came alongside, and by half 
past five had all left the ship again 
full of people, the third and fifth 
officers in charge of the launch 
and yawl. 

“ I, immediately after tfie boats 
had quitted us, mustered the people, 
and there being 4 () then .still on 
board, (Mr. Holiest on, the chief, 
fourth and .sixth officers, and my- 
self included) again set tfie pumps 
to wojk, as the night was dosing 

in 
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in fast, and the St. Vincent still .at 
some distance from us. At six P. 
M. in company with the chief 
officer, gunner, and carpenter, 
visited the gun-room for the last 
time ; found the heJd of the stern- 
post had forsaken the transom full 
six inches, the yarboard seam of 
the counter two inches open for 
six or seven feet down at least, the 
woodends five inches off the stern- 
post, and all the counter timber 
gone at the heels. At threc-quar- 
ters past eight, P. M. the St. Vin- 
cent’s boat and the yawi^nce more 
came alongside, and then (and not 
till then) were the pumps finally 
quitted by my orders. Filled the 
two boars and dispatched them ‘to 
return no more } live minutes af- 
warcls the launch came back to us, 
and at three-quarters past eight, 
accompanied by Mr. Holies ton. 
the chief, fourth and sixth officers, 
and all that remained of the ship's 
company, I quitted the unfortunate 
Ganges with three cheers from us 
all, and tw enty minutes after board- 
ed the St. Vincent in safety; wl**re 
we were received by captain Jones, 
with all that feeling and humanity 
which has distinguished his conduct 
since our separation from the fleet, 
and here, before the journal of (his 
eventful voyage is finally closed, I 
conceive it to be my duty to state, 
that in leaving the ship, she had 
ten feet of water in the well, that 
she had settled half way up her 
bends, that she was wholly ungo- 
vernable by the helm, that the 
poop, quarter deck, and upper 
works generally were in motion, 
and that as no human means were 
left untried, so were no human 
powers equal to save her from de- 
struction. 

“ At day light, the St. Vincent, 
from causes, as must appear in the 
log book, having made but little 


progress, in the night, saw the ship 
about five miles off with her piasts, 
yards and sails, in the san^e situa- 
tion as on the preceding evening. 
At sevep, A. M. captain Jones, in 
compliance with my request, bore 
up towards her, and at nine ac- 
companied by Mr. Rolleston, the 
chief and fourth officer, and a fuff 
complement of men for the boat, 
I pulled towards her in the launch, 
with the hope of saving some 
part (however small) of the pro- 
perty on board. 

“ As we approached the ship, ob- 
served the water running out of 
the scuttles on the gun-deck* 
and that the fore castle was, at 
times, completely buried in the 
waves. Under such citcumstances, 
the ship being evidently in a sink- 
ing state, we conceived it most 
prudent to relinquish our object, 
and therefore immediately return- 
ed to the St. Vincent, at this time 
not more than a quarter of a mile 
distant. About four minutes before 
noon got alongside of her again, 
and lbrtauate it was that we did so, 
lor scarcely h 2 d the launch been 
secured in that situation, before 
the Ganges, with thiee close reef- 
ed topsails set upon her, fore and 
main yards square, cross jack yard 
spread up, and mizeti stay sail 
sheet aft, fore sail in the brails, and 
helm lashing alee, in a most ex- 
traordinary manner paid off before 
the wind, and, in the lapse of one 
minute, sunk entirely, going down 
head foremost, (with all masts 
standing, except the main top 
mast, which on the main yards 
touching the water, broke off at 
the cap and fell forwards) and 
leaving on the minds of upwards 
of four hundred persons, who 
were witnesses to this most awful 
scence, an impression which the 
feeling heart may perhaps conceive, 

but 
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bat which never can, I think, by 
the ablest pen, be with justice de- 
teribed. 

Lat. 39 . 22 . S. where the jour- 
nal of this iil-fated ship closes for 
ever. 

(Signed) T. Harrington. 

The measles had been brought 
from the Cape to the island, and 
proved very fatal. Eleven ladies, 
three gentlemen, about fifty white 
children, and every good black on 
the island, had fallen victims to this 
disorder. 

.At a meeting of the passengers 
of the late ship Ganges, held at 
St, Helena, on Saturday the 20th 
of June, 1 807, for the purpose of 
presenting some testimony of 
their gra«eful acknowledgments to 
Charles Jones, Esq. commander of 
the honorable company's ship Earl 
St. Vincent, for having been the 
means, under the guidance of 
providence, of having rescued the 
whoje of them from an untimely 
and miserable fate. * * 

Lieut. -general Nichols being re- 
quested to take the chair— 

l.ESOLVED UNANIMOUSLY, — • 

First ,— that a handsome piece of 
plate, of the value of one hundred 
guineas, with an appropriate in- 
scription, in commemoration of 
the above event, be presented to 
captain Jones. 

Second— That captain .Jones be 
requested to accept of the sum of 
two thousand guineas, as a grate- 
ful acknowledgment of the sense 
we entertain of his liberal, kind, 
and hospitably attention lo us, 
whilst we remained on board the 
St. Vincent. 

Third — That a committee, of 
lieutenant-general Nichols, lieu- 
tenant- colonel Grant, and James 
jUw, *Esq. be appointed »to carry 
the above resolutions into effect, 
m early, after their arrival in 


Engird, as circumstances may 
permit. 

Fourth — That lieutenant-general , 
Nichoils be requested to present a 
copy of these resolutions to cap- 
tain Jones, bn the part of the 
passengers of the Ganges 

(Signed) O. Nicholls, 

Chairman. 

To Lieut.*gen. Oliver Nicholls. 

Sir,— I had the honour of re- 
ceiving your letter of the 22d in- 
stant, conveying the resolutions of 
the passengers of the hon. com- 
pany’s la*: 1 ship Ganges. 

I shall accept with gratitude 
the piece of plate they are pleased 
to present me with and shall re- 
tain it as a testimony of their 
friendship, as well as a memorial 
of the singular situation I was plac- 
ed in by providence, to be the 
means of aiding in the preservation 
of such a number of my fellow 
creatures. 

Your token two thousand 
guineas I shall also accept, and am 
proud in being considered worthy 
the munificence of so much libe- 
rality. 

The me&ns I bad of accomoda- 
ting you on board, did not equal 
my wishes $ in this my passengers 
and officers were equally forward 
with myself. 

I have to return my warmest 
thanks to you, sir, for the very 
polite manner in- which you have 
been pleased to communicate the 
resolution# of the passengers. 

I have the honour to be* 

Sir. 

With great esteem, 

Your obedient servant, 
Charles Jo’nes* 
St. Helens, egd June, 1807. 

We give insertion to the follow- 
ing address from the learned and 
philanthropic Dr. Anderson, of "Ma- 
dras, to the governor of St. Helena, 

foi 
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far the information of all persons 
who may expect to touch at that 
island on their voyage to England 
or otherwise. 

» 

To the lion, col . R. Patton , gover- 
nor of St. Helena , &c. &e. 

Hon. Sir, — Having been con- 
stituted^ member of an agricultu- 
ral or horticultural society, that 
wjti formed with great zeal at St. 
Helena a number of years ago, I 
have omitted no favourable oppor- 
tunity of transmitting ^ery pro- 
duce of this quarter that seemed 
propitious to the views of the so- 
ciety j particularly the best kind of 
Mangoes, which are preserved ge- 
nuine by engrafting * jmd this pub- 
lic communication, in the view of 
being more essentially and exten- 
sively useful, will, I^ m sure, meet 
your entire support, when I' fell 
you, that a plant sent he*e from 
his Majesty’s garden at Kew, for 
the nourishment of cochineal in- 
sects, turns out to be applicable 
tor much higher purposes, (vizi) 
the cure, and even the prevention 
of scuivg. 

As your island, which I have 
traversed, is, by its volcanic pro- 
ducts of gravel and sand, well 


adapted to the rearing of this plant* 
and as I have established a plant a* 
Mon here to meet the dettfands of 
his Majesty'* fleet in these seas ; it 
is my intention to send, by every 
oppor tun ity,JS, r opal plants, until the 
■"island °f St. Helena is covered 
with them ; that British seamen 
may be furnished with the mean# 
of being preserved fron> this 
deadly pestilence on both sides of 
Africa. 

To effect so valuable a purpose, 
Jt appears to me only necessary, 
that at your leisure and convex 
niency, the plants which I shall 
send, may be transmitted jio persons 
dwelling in lb" country, who will 
nod an interest m planting and 
rearing ‘them, *a» food lor their 
cattle, as well as a luxury for tbeir 
ov|’n tables in dry season,, which 
will soon be attended with all the 
necessary surplus, and the Nopals 
will be sent from hence in dry 
baskets, qpch containing 3^0 
plants. . 

I am, hono-able Sir, 

Your very obedient. 

Humble servant, . 

J. Anderson, 

Madras, June 20. 
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GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATIONS. 


Commercial Regulations. 


The following extract of a letter 
from the honourable court of di- 
rectors , is published for general 
' information . 

We have resolved that the fol- 
lowing sums shall be charged to 
individuals lor the freight of goods 
laden by them homewards on the 
regular and extra ships of the sea- 
sons undermentioned, viz. 

Season 1804. — £ 30 10 per ton 

for ^oods laden on regular ships. 

Season 180,5. — £.32 £ per ton 
for goods laden on regular ships. 

£.22 15 per ton 

for goods laden on extra ships. 

Season 1806. — £.30 10 per ton 

for goods laden on regular ships. 

£.22 t i5 per ton 
for goods laden on ext 1 a ships. 

Season 1807*8. — £.30 10 per ton 

for goods laden on regular ships. 

By order of the president and 
members of the board of trade, 

J. G. Watkin, Jet. Sec . 
Fort St. George, Aug. 17, 1807. 

PUBLIC DEPARTMENT. 

The honourable the governor in 
council having been pleased to re- 
solve that a reward of 5,000 star 
pagodas, or 2>OOOl. shall be paid to 
any commander of a British vessel 
lfrho may import alive at Madras 
the genuine cochineal insect, the 
growth of South America, the 
following description of the species 
of insects for which this reward 
will be paid, and of the mode re- 
cohAneptled to be pursued for the 
accomplish* mept of this object, is 
published for general information., 

T here is a distinction ra trade of 
etor kinds, viz. Maatique, Com* 


preschane, Tetraschale, and Syl- 
vestre, of which, the first is ac- 
counted the best, and the last the 
worst ; the first three derive their 
names from the situation of their 
produce, rtSTe last is found wild, 
and though, perhaps, superior to 
file spurious insect procured here, 
is pot considered to be a deside- 
ratum. — 

If either of the other three 
kinds above specified could be pro- 
cured, it is suggested that the live 
insect maybe preserved on the plant 
during the voyage to Madras, but 
as the success of this experiment, 
on a sea voyage, must be preca- 
rious, every other practical mode 
that can be devised should be nt- 
tenfifpted ; for this purpose the fol- 
lowing is understood to be the 
mode practised by the Spaniards 
for preserving the insect whilst 
propagating its species, or deposi- 
ting its eggs. — The insects design- 
ed for this purpose are taken at a 
proper time of their growth, put 
in a box well closed, and lined 
with coarse cloth, in this confine- 
ment they deposit their eggs and 
die — the box is kept close shut till 
the time of placing the eggs on 
the Nopal, the animalcule are so 
minute as scarcely to be perceived, , 
they are put on the tree in May or 
June, and in two months attain to 
the size of a dog tick-^-the mode oF 
preserving the insect on the plant 
should, however, also be attempt- 
ed, especially as there is reason to 
doubt whether that on which the 
Spanish 
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Spanish Coccus feeds, be the same 
with the A 'opal Amlnsonia. 

Published by order of the honour- 
able the governor in council. 

G. G. Kf.bi.f., 

Act. Chief Sec. to Govt. 
Fort St. George, Oct. £2, 1807. 

Copy of a paragraph inserted in the 

the general letter to Fort St. 
/fr'c'O^C. 

* “ Having observed that the 
country ships which have had con- 
voy from cither his J^ajesty’s or 
the Company’s ships, have fre- 
quently quitted that protection, and 
tiieieby not only exposed them- 
selves, but subjected the ships they 
have left to the risk of capture, 
aud having had reference to the 
practice of quitting convoy in this 
country, aud to the penalty at- 
taching to ships wilfully or neg- 
ligently separating 5 we direct that 
a similar regulation be adopted with 
all the country ships, and that the 
commander be requited, either at 
the custom-house where the rJ)ip 
belongs, or upon his requiring con- 
voy at any other port, to enter into 
a bond of 5,000 rupee**, as a penalty 
for any separation out : in the event 
of its appealing to the satisfaction 
ot the government of the presi- 
dency where the bond has been 
given, that the separation was not 
wilful or occasioned by negligence, 
but has been accidental or unavoid- 
able, we shall leave it to their dis- 
cretion either to mitigate or remit 
the penalty.” 

Published by order of the honor- 
able the governor in council, 

G. G. Keble, Sec. to Govt. 
Fort St. George, Sept, at, i8j>8. 

Regulations respecting coinage. 
Silver. 

Fort St. Geur^-, July 1807. 

Public department .—Par a. 1 . — 
The right honorable thi Governor 
*** Council is pleased to publish 


the following order, respecting the 
new coinage. 

All the silver coinage of 
this presidency, coined at the Ma- 
dras mint, shall be coined direct 
from dollars, wheu imported* and 
of dollar fineness. 

3 . ---The dollar is estimated at 
eight penny weights worse than 
English standard, and, in conse- 
quence, the new rupee will weight 
of dollar silver seven penny Weights, 
eighteen grains, and forty-five sixty- 
fourth parts of a grain, English 
troy weight, and each thousand 
rupees will weigh, of dollar silver, 
thirty two pounds, four ounces, 
nineteen penny weights, seven 
grains, and one-eighth part of a 
grain English troy weight j and 
each rupee u ill contain six penny 
weights, twenty-two grains, and* 
one hundred and ninety-one four- 
hundred paits of a grain of pur© 
silver, English troy weight, and 
(each thousand rupees will contain 
twenty-eight pounds, ten ounces, 
sixteen penny weights, thirteen 
grains, and one half gram, English 
noy weight, of pure silver,) being 
the same quantity of puie silver 
as is contained in the honoura- 
ble company’s Arcot rupees, which 
have been always issted from the 
Madras mint. 

4. — The double rupee will con- 
tain double the quantity of pur© 
silver which *the rupee does, viz* 
fifiy-seveq pounds, nine ounces, 
thirteen penny weights, and three 
giains, aud be dotfbl^its weight*— 
Tl>e half rupee will contain half 

^ the quantity of pure jsilver as the 
rupee % does, viz. fourteen pounds, 
five ounces, eight penny ^eights, 
six and three quarter graibs, and 
be Vi If* its weight ; the quarter ru- 
pee will contain one quarter ot the 
pi ire snivel which the rupee does 
viz. seven pouuds, two ounces, 
. fot* Tr 

tS2 
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fourteen penny weights, three and 
three-eight grains, and be one 
quarter of its weight. # 

5 . — There are also coined and 
Issued, the following small coins, 
five fanam pieces, on which is in- 
scribed their denomination in En- 
~~glish, Persian, Gen too and Mala- 
bar, weighing each seventy-one 
and three quarter grains, English 
troy weight ; three fan am pieces, 
inscribed as above, weighing forty- 
two and three quarter grains Eng- 
lish troy wefght ; two fanam pieces. 
Inscribed as the two former, weigh- 
ing twenty-eight and one half grains 
English troy weight — and one fa- 
nam pieces, inscribed as above, 
weighiug fourteen and one quarter 
grains, English troy weight. 

Published by order of the right 
honourable the governor in coun- 
cil* 

G. G. Keble, Sec. to Govt. 

Gold. 

Public department. — The 
§hroffs of Madras^having volunta- 
rily proposed to government that 
they were willing to change the 
larger coins current at the follow- 
ing rates, viz. 

Fan. Cash. 

For every pagoda to give 44 70 
Fofc every halt pagoda to give 22 35 

For every quarter do. to dd. 11, 17$ 


For every rupee 

For every half rupee 6 324 

The honourable the governor in 
council has been pleased to give 
public notice of this agreement on 
the part of the shroffs, who have 
been, and will be, supplied at the 
treasury With fanams and copper 
coins of thp different denomina- 
' lions, to enable them to carry the 
«ame into* effect,— The honoura- 
ble the "governor in council is also 
j>kased to notify that /he stiver 
half and quarter pagoda pieces are 
to be considered not only as the 
1 currency of Madras, but of every 


12 65 
6 32* 


part of the dominions of the ho- 
nourable company, subject to the 
government ot Fort St. George. 

Published by order of the honour- 
able the governd/ in council. 

G. G, Keble, 

Act. chief S.r. to Govt* 
Fort St. George, Nov. e8, 1807. 

Copper. 

Public department. — The ho- 
nourable the governor, in council, 
with a view to remedy the incorj-^ 
veniences which have hitherto 
been felt fr pm the want of a proper 
copper coinage in the honourable 
company’s districts under this 
presidency, has been pleased to 
issue a new coinage of copper of 
the following numbers, weights, 
values, and relative proportions to 
the country weights. 

The double dubs are issued at 
the rate of twenty-four to the 
rupee, and are to be received and 
paid in all public payments. The 
single dubs, forty-eight to the 
rupee— half dubs, ninety-six to 
the* rupee, and the quarter dubs 
one hundred and ninety-two to the 
rupee. 

They will weigh as follows, viz. 

(Avoirdupoise) 
Double dubs 1 i,ooo to the candy of 5oolb* 
Single do. S2,ooo to do. do. 

Half do. 41,ooo to do. do. 

Quart, do. 88,000 to do. ^ do. 

Smgledubro 1 maundof a^lb.avoird.i, 100 
do. to 1 viss or do. 137-4 
do. to 1 padalam or £ viss do. 68 $ 

do. to 1 yabalamor j do do. 34 $ 
do. to 1 pump § do. do. 

And in case the above copper 
coins, are issued at the presidency* 
&c. they are to measure with the 
star pagoda and fanam as follows. 

84 Double dubs to one pagod?. 

160 ’ !$ingle do. to one do. 

336 Half do. to one do. 

07a Quarter do. to one *do« 

829 -^Regulating do; "to ooe do. 
whose denominations are inscribed on 
them. 

Three 
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Three single dubs and one regu- 
lating dub are equal ,to one fanam, 
six half dubs and one regulating 
dub are equal to one fanam, twelve 
quarter dubs and ojje regulating dub 
are equal to one fanam. 

There are also issued the follow- 
ing coins, with their denomination 
inscribed on them in English, Per- 
fian, Gen too, and Malabar. 

40 rash piece being 298 grains, or 
*3 ftj to the pound Avoirdupbise. 

20 cash piece being 149 grains, or 
46 _j. 4 6 to the pound Avoirdupoise. 

10 cash piece King 7^ grains, or 
93 .LJ'Jl to the pound Avoirdupoise. 

5 CJ,h piece being 37$ grains, or 
187 to the pound Avoirdupoise. 

And cash pieces i8{ grains, or 
375 Jjs-J. to the pound Avoirdupoise. 

The honourable the governor in 
council has also deemed it expe- 
dient to issue a silver coinage of 
half and quarter pagodas^ of dollar 
silver fineness. 

The weights of which are as 
follows, viz. a silver half pagoda 
will weigh three hundred and 
twenty-six grains and one hundred 
and eighty-seven two hundred and 
fifty-six parts of a grain EngHsh 
troy weight, and will be equal to 
one and three quarters of an Arcot 
rupee ; and a silver quarter pagoda 
wiil weigh one hundred and sixty- 
three grains, one hundred eighty- 
seven live hundred and twelve 
parts of a grain English troy weight, 
and he equal to seven-eights of an 
Arcot rupee. 

(Published by order of the ho- 
nourable the governor in council.) 

G. G. Keble, 

Act. Chief Sec. to Govt. 
Fort St. George, Nov. 28, 18-7. 

Regulation settling the relative 

Brevet Rank between, the King's 

and Company's officers, 

July JO.— The following ex- 


tracts of a letter from the honour- 
able the court of directors, under 
date the 23d of December, ] 806, 
is published for the information of 
the army. 

Pdr. 6th, As the promotion of 
lieutenant - colonel Bell, of the 
Madras artillery, was a principal 
cause of the grievance complained 
of by the other lieutenant-colonels 
in our service, arising from the 
operations of his Majesty’s warrant 
consequent to that promotion— 
His royal highness the commander- 
in-chief has signified his intention 
to recommend to his Majesty that 
all the lieutenant-colonels in his 
Majesty’s service, who have been 
promoted to the local rank of co- 
lonel in India, in consequence of 
having been superceded by colonel 
Bell, should return to their former 
rank of lieutenant-colonel, on con- 
dition that the Court shall declare, 
that from the day* preceding the 
date of lieutenant-colonel Bell's 
promotion, no lieutenant - colonel 
in our service s^ll be permitted to 
hold a higher rank by regimental 
promotions, than that of ^ lieute- 
nant - colonel commandant, until 
he is promoted to the rank of co- 
lonel, by the general brevets grant- 
ed by his Majesty to the company’* 
lieutenant -colonels. 

We j therefore direct that the 
commissions of colonel, granted 
to lieutenant-colonel Bell, and to 
all other lieutenant-colonels in our 
service, who may by regimental* 
promotion have been subsequently 
promoted to the rank of colonel, 
be recalled, &nd that they be’Me- 
nom iuated Lieutenant - colonels 
commandant; but the}' are to enjoy 
all the advantages of the command 
of corps they have obtained in like 
manner, as if they held the rank 
of colonel. 

8th, And for the entire rempvai 

in 
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in future of ail difficulties and 
embarrassments, of a nature si- 
milar to those which have occasion- 
ed the late dicussions, we direct 
that the following general regula- 
tions be established : 

9 th. That in, future, when a 
vacancy occurs in Che command 

a regiment of infantry, batta- 
lion of artillery, brigade of ca- , 
valry, or the corps of engineers, 
the senior lieutenant-colonel, suc- 
ceeding ta such command, shall 
not, in consequence, be promoted 
to the rank of colonel, but shall be 
called lieutenant - colonel com- 
mandant of the regiment, batta- 
lion, &c. &c. until, by general 
brevet promotion in his Majesty’s 
army, he become entitled to be 
promoted to the rant, of colonel, 
by the date of his commission, 
as lieutenant -colonel in the com- 
pany's service. 

30th. The lieutenant - colonel 
commandant is, however, to en- 
joy the same emolument} in every 
respect, in obtaining the com- 
mand of a regiment, &:c. ike. as 
he would he entitled to if he had 
been promoted to the rank * of 
colonel, under the regulations of 
17 & 6 . ' 

llth. This regulation will com- 
pletely remove all causes Of com- 
plaint in the king’s lieutenant colo- 
nels, regarding the promotion of 
officers of that rank in our ser- 
. vice$ and, it appears to us to be 
the most effectual mode of doing 
s > j at the same time it will have 
tbe additional advantage of pre- 
vei ting all supercession among the 
lieutenant-colonels in our service 
by tbe accidental promotion that 
has heretofore occasionally tak< 11 
place of a junior lieu tenant-colo- 
nel of o he corps, -before t|iat of 
his seniors in other corps. 

J 2 th. By the establishment of 
this regulation, we have reason to 


hope his Majesty’s warrant of April 
1S0.4, will be withdrawn as being 
no longer necessary. 

Regulation adjusting the relative 
length of service between the 
officers rtf the Company s Ord- 
nance and Irfan ti'y. 

General Orders. 

Calcutta, Oct. 12 . — Par. 183d. 
The relative’ length of sen ice 
required frorp officers in the 
ordnance department, in propor- 
tion 10 the* whole of their service 
in India, tp> entitle them to full 
pay on retirement, is established by 
your resolutions on the following 
principles. 

rS4th. Those who have been 
twenty-seven ytars on actual sei> 
vice in India, are required to have 
served fifteen years as ordnance 
officers. 

1 85 ill. Those of twenty-five 
years actual service in India, are 
required to have served eighteen 
years in the ordnance depart- 
ment. 

Those of twenty -two 
years actual service in India, are 
required to have served twenty- 
years as ordnance officers. 

IB/th. We think, in these re- 
gulations, there is too great a dis- 
proportion to the different periods 
of service altogether in that re- 
quired in the ordnance department, 
and that the follow ing may be sub- 
stituted : 

1 88th. Commissaries, or deputy 
commissaries, of ordnance, not 
being commissioned officers, who 
have served, twenty-seven years 
altogether in India, must have 
served twelve years in the ord- 
nance department. 

189 th. Those who have served 
twenty-five years in India alto- 
gether, must have been fourteen 
years ordnance officers. 


190th. 
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190th. Those who have served 
twenty-two years in India, must 
have been seventeeif years in the 
ordnance department. 

Regulation respecting the passage- 
money of officers proceeding to 
sea . 

Fort St. George, Oct. 13 .—- The 
honourable the governor in coun- 
cil is pleased to establish the fol- 
lowing regulation , for the pay- 
ment of passage-money to officers 
proceeding to sea on duty. 

I st. Every officer proceeding on 
duty on a ship of war, an India- 
man, or country ship, shall receive, 
during the period of time while he 
may continue on board of tfhip, 
an allowance, as na^sage-money, 
consisting of the difference between 
the half and full batta of his rank, 
and a pagoda each day exclusive of 
his ordinary garrison allowances. 

2d. Officers proceeding on India- 
men, or country ships, shall pay 
the whole amount of their passage- 
money to the captains of those 
ships, in consideration of Wiich 
the captains shall be required to 
supply those officers with accom- 
modation, and a suitable table. 

3 d. Officers proceeding on a ship 
of war, shall make such an arrange- 
ment as may be practicable on the 
subject of their table, with the of- 
ficers of the ward-room. 

4 th. List of the officers pro- 
ceeding on duty as above, shall be 
submitted to the governor in Coun- 
cil, by the quarter-master-general 
of the army, in order that autho- 
rity may be given to the military 
auditor-general for passing charge 
for advance of passage- money to' 
such an extent as the government 
shall consider to be expedient. 

5th. This regulation shall not be 
understood to apply to officers re- 
turning to England on duty. 


R iation adjusting the' pay if 

officers Under suspension, * 

Dec. 3.— Par. 2. Having taken 
into our consideration the situation 
of military officers, who have been 
at differenttimessuspended from the 
company’s service by our govern- 
ments abroad, without previous 
trial by a court martial, in regards 
to their claims to pay during such 
suspension j and being of opinion 
that it would be desirable, that 
some fixed rule should be estab- 
lished in order to remove the 
doubts that have hitherto been 
entertained upon the subject, we 
have resolved that officers in the 
predicament above - mentioned, 
shall be considered as entitled to 
the pay only of the military rank 
they held at the time of their being 
suspended by order of our govern- 
ments from the time they were so. 
suspended until we shall come to a 
final determination upon the cases 
01 the officers referred to our con- 
sideration provided we shall *be 
satisfied that no necessary delay in 
our proceeding to a decision has 
been occasioned by the officers 
themselves. 

Regulations relative to ^Cadets. 

General Orders. 

Fort St. George, July 14.7- The 
right honourable the governor in 
council has been pleased to esta- 
blish the following regulations, for 
the disembarkation, reception, and 
charge of gentlemen cadets arriving 
at the presidency from Europe. 

1st. The commanders of the 
honourable company’s ships casting 
anchor in the roads, shall be re- 
quired to furnish, by the return 
of Catamaran, a signed list of the 
number and names of cadets on, 
boun^ for the several presidencies, 
that boats may be dispatched for 
their accommodate * and no ca- 
dets 
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dels shq}l be allowed to land, un- 
til a non-coiiimissioped officer is 
* sent pn board to receive them and 
their baggage, and to conduct them 
to the place prepared lor their re- 
ception. 

2d. The gentlemen cadets for 
this establishment, when landed, 
(if no officer of the cadet company 
"*2s present) will be placed under the 
charge of an officer, who will be 
ordered for that duty % by the com- 
mander- in -chief, — 'through him 
only will they receive any advances 
of pay : he will, under the instruc- 
tion of the adjutant-general, regur 
Jate their proceedings while detained 
at the presidency, and see the ne- 
cessary arrangements promptly and 
properly made for their march to 
Cucfdalore. 

3d. Cadets for the other presi- 
dencies, landed at Fort St . George, 
will be under the immediate con- 
troul of the town - major during 
their detention. 

4th* The master attendant has 
been instructed to make the neces- 
sary communications to the honour- 
able company’s ships, and he will 
dispatch the lists of cadets, when 
received, to the town-majoi*, who 
will indent for the requisite num- 
ber of boats, and detach a non- 
commissioned officer to each ship, 
to receive and conduct the gentle- 
men cadets -to the adjutant-g&nerai’s 
office. 

*Y GOVERNMENT. 

Fort St. George, Aug 23. — The 
honourable the governor in coun- 
< Oil is pleased to publish to the army 
the following extract of a letter 
recently received from the honour- 
able the qoi m of directors, dated 
|0th April, .1808. 

5th. consequence of the 
representation of the Bengal go- 
y$rn*pent getting forth the very 


reprehensible conduct of the ca- 
dets aV the institution at Baraset 
in 'refusing 4o study the native 
languages, we have deemed it 
adviseable to establish certain re- 
gulations for their leaving Eng«- 
land. 

6’th. " We Save accordingly 
transmitted you a number in the 
packet, a copy of the terms on 
which young men are admit led 
into our military service, and to 
which we requiie their assent bir 
fore we appoint them. 

7th. “ The cadets have like- 
wise delivered to them, a copy 
of the articles of war, and you 
will observe in the terms alluded 
to that the cadet is required upon 
his arrival in India to s gn a des- 
ecration that* he has frequently 
and attentively perused the articles 
of war during the voyage out, and 
that in the event of his having 
neglected to peruse them, he is 
not to be entitled to his pay, or to 
be considered on the strength of 
the army until he delivers to the 
government a writ fen declaration 
that* he has carefully perused the 
same. 

8th. “ We inclose also a copy 
of the declaration signed by the 
cadets upon their being appointed, 
and we trust the measures now 
adopted will effectually suppress 
that spirit of insubordination which 
has manifested' itself among the 
cadets at the institution established 
at Baraset, and tend to check a 
similar disposition in the cadets 
at your presidency, as none wil) 
in future pioceed to Judia 
without being fully apprized 
of the nature of their * appoint- 
ment, and the rules and orders 
to which they are expected to sub- 
mit, but, if contrary to our hope 
and expectation, any of the cadets 
should eyince a disposition to in- 
subor- 
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subordination, we direct that you 
exercise the authority with which 
you are invested, by the suspend- 
ing or dismissing them our service 
as the case may require, and that 
you immediately orjler those who 
may be dismissed to return to 
England at their own expense.” 

Terms on which Persons are ad- 
mitted as Cadets into the Mili- 
tary Service of the Honoui ahle 
United East-Jndia Company, 

“ The cadet (upon his being 
approved of by the committee of 
shipping) will be ranked accord- 
ing to iiis actual departure from 
England, so that the sooner he 
proceeds to India, the higher his 
rank will be above those who 
may be appointed in the course 
of the same season as** himself. 

“ On his arrival at the presi- 
dency to which he is appointed, 
he will enter into pay as a cadet, 
at four shillings and two-gence per 
day, and promoted to a commis- 
sion in the company’s army, 
according to his seniority in 
the list of rank above alluded tq, 
provided he shall not have for- 
feited his claim to such promotion 
by any disobedience of the court’s 
orders, or misconduct during his 
passage out. 

u It' the cadet should wish to 
be accommodated at the com- 
mander’s table during the voyage 
out, he will be required to pay 
into the hands of My. Chatfield, 
the company’s pay-master, the 
sum of 110/. for his accommoda- 
tion, being c )5l. for the. command- 
er, and 15/. for the owners of 
the ship. But if he should pre- 
fer being accommodated at the 
third mate’s mess, he will then 
have to pay in the sum of JOl, 
being 55l. for the third mate, 
and fifteen for the owners. Should 
the cadet, after he has taken his 


passage, neglect going in the ship, 
the commander or third mate r will 
be entitled to retain one moiety 
of the passage- money paid in on 
their account, but the other moi- 
ety, and the 15/. paid in on ac- 
count of the owners, will be re- 
served towards his subsequent con- 
veyance, or returned to the cadet, 
should he resign bis appointment - 
before his departure from England, 
It is further expected, that the 
cadet will, upon his arrival in 
jndia, conform strictly to all the 
rules and regulations of the insti- 
tutions established at the presi- 
dency, to which he is appointed, 
for the instruction of the cadets, 
and that he will endeavour to 
qualify himself for his future situ- 
ation, by professional acquirements 
and by the attainment of a know- 
ledge of the languages of the 
country : in failure of which he 
will render himself liable to be 
dismissed the service, and ordered 
back to England at his own ex- 
pense. * 

“ The cadet, upon his appear- 
ing before the committee, will 
be furnished with a copy of the 
articles of war for the company’s 
service, and he is hereby informed 
that upon his arrival in India he 
will be required to sign a decla- 
ration, that he has frequently and 
attentively perused the same du- 
ring the voyage outj and in the 
event of his having neglected to 
peruse therrt, he will not be en- 
titled to his pay, or considered 
as on the strength of the army, 
until such written declaration is 
given in to the governor. 

“ And whereas it has been J 
represented to the coftrt of direc- 
tors by the governments abroad, 
that many of the cadets at the 
institutions have manifested a se- 
rious disposition lo insubordination 
towards 
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towards their superiors, and have 
beea guilty of gross irregularities 
and ungentleman-like conduct to- 
wards each other, thh cadet is 
hereby informed that, on his arri- 
val iu India, he is subject to mar- 
tial law." 

At a Court of Directors held on 
• Wednesday the 21 st January , 
18QS. 

Resolved, — “ That the com- 
manders be likewise restrained 
from demanding or taking more 
than ninety-five pounds from any 
assistant surgeou or cadet, who shall 
be accommodated at their table 
during the outward-bound voyage 
to India, by the commander’s con- 
sent, or in consequence of the orders 
of the court of directors, or com- 
mittee of shipping, and that the 
sum of ninety-five pounds' be ex- 
clusive of the passage - money, 
which w’ill be paid the owners, 
by the company for assistant sur- 
geons and cadets. 

“ That if it should be more 
convenient to any assistant sur- 
geon or cadet, proceeding to In- 
dia, to be accommodated in the 
third mate’s mess than at the cap- 
tain’s table, a sum not exceeding 
fifty-five pounds, to be taken for 
such accommodation, and if the 
third mate, should directly or 
indirectly, either demand, or re- 
ceive a larger sum than the above, 
he be fined treble the amount of 
the excess, for tiie use of Poplar 
hospital 5 and that such fine be 
deducted from his wages, or his 
account of private trade, as the 
1 court of directors may hereafter 
% be pleased to direct." 

(Signed) W. Ramsay, 

Secretary. 

At • a Court of Directors , held on 
Wednesday tuc iStk June,*) 804. 

. Resolved, — - ** That upon the 
friends of each cadet paying the 


regulated amount of his passage- 
money to the company's paymaster, 
‘ sbeh cadet *be required to sign a 
declaration upon honour, that he 
has not paid or caused to be paid, 
nor will not pey or cause to be paid, 
either directly or indirectly, by him- 
self or by any person on his behalf, 
any further sum ibr his accom- 
modation, either, to the x com- 
mander or mate, than those pre- 
scribed by 0 the court’s regula- 
tions. 

“ That in the event of its ap- 
pearing aj any future time, that 
a further sum shall have been paid 
by or for any cadet, such cadet 
be placed at the bottom of the 
list of rank of the season in which 
* he was appointed, and 

4f That these last - mentioned 
regulations be piinted and deliver- 
ed to each cadet, upon his appear- 
ing before the committee of ship- 
ping to (>e approved.’’ 

(Signed) W. Ramsay, 

Secretary. 

At a court of directors held on 
' * Wednesday the 30th July, 1808. 

Resolved ,— t( That any person 
who shall in future be nominated 
to a situation, either civil or mi- 
litary in the service of this com- 
pany, and who shall have obtained 
such nomination, either directly 
or indirectly, by purchase or agree- 
ment to purchase, through the 
medium of an agent, or other 
person, shall be rejected, and 
the person so nominated shall be 
rendered incapable of holding any 
situation whatsoever in the com- 
pany’s service j and, in the event 
of any person having obtained 
an appointment in the manner 
before stated, and proceeded to 
India previous to its being dis- 
covered, such person shall be 
dismissed the company’s service. 
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and ordered back to England, and 
shall also be rendered incapable 
of holding any situation whatso- 
ever in the company’s service.” 

(Signed) W. Ramsay, 

t Secretary. 

Copy of the Declaration signed 
by the Cadets when they are 
appointed, 

« We whose names are here- 
unto subscribed do acknowledge 
that we have received a copy of 
the articles of war for the military 
service of the honourable united 
East India Company, aifd we fur- 
ther declare, that we are willing 
to serve the said Company upon 
the terms which were delivered 
to us at the time of our admission, 
and will strictly conform to all 
the rules, orders, and regulations 
which have been, or may be esta- 
blished by the honourable court 
of directors, or the governor in 
council at ^he presidency to which 
we are respectively appointed as 
cadets.” 

The commander-in-chief is re- 
quested to give the necessary order's 
for ascertaining, in the manner 
prescribed by the honourable 
coutt of directors, whether the 
gentleman cadets who arrived at 
this piesidency by the late fleet, 
have regularly perused the articles 
of war, as directed by the honour- 
able court. 

CALCUTTA GOVERNMENT BANK. 

Sept. 24, i8c8. 

Public Department.— The ho- 
nourable the court of directors 
having been pleased to approve 
of the establishment of a bank 
at this presidency, and with a 
view of its being invested with 
all the privileges and immunities 
usually granted to corporations 
legally erected in England, the 
honourable coutt having obtained 


from the legislature the necessary 
powers to that effect, the follow- 
ing plan of a bank is published for 
general information. 

1. A bank shall be established 
in Calcutta on the 1st January, 
180Q, to be denominated the bank 
of Bengal, and shall be incorpor 
rated for a term of seven years, 
under a charter to be granted for 
this purpose by the governor-gene- 
ral in council, by virtue of the 
authority vested in him by the 
act of George the third, section 
2d, chap. 68. 

2. The bank shall be established 
on a capital of 50,000,000 of 
sicca rupees, to be divided into 
500 shares, of 1 0,000 sicca rupees 
each. 

3. One hundred shares of 
1,000,000 of sicca rupees shall 
be subscribed for by government, 
and four hundred shares by indi- 
viduals. 

4. The bank shall be managed 
by nine directors, three of whom 
shall be nominated by the gover- 
nor-geueral in council, and six 
shall be appointed by the individual 
proprietors of the* bank.' The 
directors, previously to enteribg 
upon their charge, shall be sworn 
before the governor-general in 
council, to a faithful discharge of 
the trust reposed in them. f 

5. The six directors to be ap- 
pointed by the proprietors, shall 
be elected by ballot at >a general 
meeting of proprietors $ to be held 
at the bank, on Thursday the 15th 
of December next. 

6. No person shall be eligible 
as a director (except the three 
directors nominated # by govern- 
ment) who shall not' possess at 
least 1 one share in the bank. 

7 . Armenians, Natives, and 
others lidding Shares in the bank, 
shall be considered eligible as di- 
rectors, 
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rectors, under tfie condition pre- 
scribed in the foregoing clause. 

8, Two of the directors ap- 
pointed by the proprietors shall 
be changed annually, and after the 
second year, shall go out by rota- 
tion, so that no director may be 
continued in the situation above 
three years. 

Q. At the expiration of the 
first year, two of the six directors 
shall go out by lot, and two of 
the remaining four at the expira- 
tion of the second year, in the 
same manner.’ 

10. The subsequent changes 
shall take place by rotation as 
above specified, but the proprietors 
shall be at liberty to re-elect any 
former director after the expiration 
sof one year from the time of his 
secession from the direction. 

,11. The proprietors shall also 
be at liberty to remove any of 
their own directors by a plurality 
of votes for misconduot at any 
time during the period of their 
appointment. 

12. Government will remove 
their own directors periodically, if 
they shall think it necessary or 
proper, but as they are proposed 
to be official appointments, it is to 
be presumed, that no individual 
is likely to continue in the direc- 
tion for so long a period as to ac- 
quire any undue influence.* 

13. In the event of the death, 
removal, or resignation of one of 
the six directors, a meeting of the 
proprietors shall be called, within 
fifteen days, ' for the purpose of 
electing a successor, who shall be 
appointed to act as a director for the 
unexpired period which his prede- 
cessor was tc^have served. 

14 . The three government direc- 
tors shall "be certain public officers 
via. a member* of the bSard of 
revenue, or board of trade, one 


of the secretaries of the govern- 
ment, or the accountant-general, 
dr deputy •accountant-general for 
the- time being, or such other 
officers as government may think 
proper to nonfinate. 

15. The directors, when ap- 
pointed, shall proceed to elect their 
own president, and to appoint a 
secretary and treasurer, and such 
other officers as may be found 
necessary, bjut the annual expense 
of the establishment shall be limit- 
ed in the first instance, lo the sum 
of sicca Lupees 30,000, and this 
amount shall not be exceeded, 
except W'ith the sanction of the 
proprietors to be obtained at a ge- 
neral meeting. 

J(3. Each share shall entitle the 
proprietor to a vote as far as live 
shares j but beyond five, not less 
than two shares shall be necessary 
to give a votej and no individual 
or company shall be allowed to 
hold more than ten shares, or to 
have more than seven votes. 

17. Government shall not be 
considered as having a right to vote 
on any questions relating to the 
appointment or removal of the six 
diiectors, nor on any question con- 
cerning the interior management 
of the bank. 

18. After the first six months, 
no person shall be allowed to vote 
at any general meeting of propri- 
etors, who shall not have possessed 
and duly registered the share or 
shares, (on account of which he 
may claim the right to vote) for 
a period of three months at the 
least. 

19. At the first meeting of the 
proprietors, the list of subscribers 
shall be produced by the treasurer 
of the bank to determine the right * 
of voting, and at all subsequent 
meetings, a similar list shall be 
produced by the directors. 


20 . 
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2 Q. In case of absence, propri- ' 
etors shall be allowed to vote by 
proxy, the proxy producing a cer- 
tificate under the signature of the 
proprietor, authorizing him to vote 
on his behalf, and all such certi- 
ficates shall be preserved among the 
records of the bank. 

21 . Certificates shall be granted 
under the signature of the direc- 
tors for the shares in the bank, 
and such shares shall bfe considered 
transferable by endorsement, pro- 
vided that the transfer be noti- 
fied, and registered in the bank- 
book. 

22 . The directors shall be com- 
petent to make such bye laws qr 
rules for the management of the 
business of the bank, *and for the 
conduct of their officers, as may 
appear to them necessary, provided 
that such rules be not repugnant to 
the principles on which the bank is 
constituted. 

23. Three directors, at the least, 
shall be considered necessary to 
form a board, and in case, of an 
equal division of votes of the mem- 
bers present, the president shall 
have a casting vote. 

24. In the event of the absence 
of the president, from sickness, or 
other cause, he shall be allowed to 
nominate any ode. of the directors 
to preside for him during such ab- 
sence, and the acting president 
shall be competent to exercise all 
the functions appertaining to the 
situation of president. 

25. The president shall be ap- 
pointed for one year only, but may 
be re-elected by a vote of the di- 
rectors. 

26 . Three of the directors shall 
officiate alternately for one week, 
for the dispatch of the current bu- 
siness, and the general superinten- 
dence of the bank ; and the sig- 
natures of three directois shall be 


considere 4 «$ceBsary to all account*, 
deeds, obligations, and other pa* 
pers of the bank requiring attes- 
tation/ v. 

2 7- The office of secretary and 
treasurer shall be held by the same 
person, who, previously to reeeiv- 
ing charge of it, shall be required 
to give a security, in a sum pot 
less than 50,000 sicca rupees’. The 
native treasurer, or khazanchy, 
shall also give security to^an equal 
amount. 

28. The secretary and treasurer, 
the head accountant, and the, na- 
tive khazanchy, shall be sworn to 
a faithful discharge of their trust, 
before the governor - general in 
council; or, should the khazanchy 
be of that description of persons, 
who are exempted from taking an 
oath, by the regulations of the go- 
vernor-general in council, he shall 
be declared to sign a solemn decla- 
ration to the same effect. 

29 . The book of the bank Bhall 
be balanced -every six months, viz. 
on the 30th of April and 31st of 
October of each year ; and a state- 
ment of the balance, attested by 
a majority of the directors*, shall 
at each period be submitted to go- 
vernment. 

30. Government shall have a 
right to call from time to time 
for any information respecting the 
affairs Of the bank, which it may 
deem proper; and also to require 
the production of all books and 
papers relating thereto, or to ap- 
point any officer or officers of go- 
vernment to inspect them. 

31. The first dividend shall be 
made on the 1 st of July, 180$; 
and after that date, a dividend shall 
be made every six months, viz. 
on the lst«of Januaiy and the 1 st 
of July* 

32. The rate of the dividend 
shall be determined by the direc- 
tor 
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tom upon the ground actual 
profits of the bank, during the 
period for which such dividend 
shall be made. 

S3. AH unclaimed di vidends shall 4 
be held in deposit, payable on de- 
mand, and the directors shall not 
be at liberty to appropriate such 
dividends to the payment of de- 
mands on the bank. 

34. Should any proprietor, how * 
ever, who may have incurred a debt 
to the bank, fail in his engage- 
ments, the directors shall be at 
liberty to appropriate any dividends 
which may have become due to 
such proprietor at any period ante- 
cedent to the failure in his engage- 
ment, or which may afterwards 
become due to him, until the debt 
be discharged. 

35. The notes of the bank shall 
be issued in sums not less than ten 
rupees, nor exceeding 10,000, and 
they shall be received (under cer- 
tain conditions and limitations) in 
all payments to be made to govern- 
ment at their general treasury, and 
other- offices at the presidency j 
but not at any of the provincial 
treasuries, except with the express 
permission of the governor-general 
in council. 

30, The following general rules 
are prescribed for the conduct of 
the directors. * 

37* They shall not g^ant any 
loans for a period exceeding three 
months* aud they shall not renew 
any loans, but regularly receive 
payment of the amount. 

38. They shall not charge inte- 
rest, or discount bills, at a higher 
.rate of interest than twelve per 
^ent. per annum. 

TheyVshail not make any 
advances *on loans to government 
to an amount exceeding in* the ag- 
gregate any time the sum of 
ticca rupees 5 >00,000. 


40. They shall not grant any 
loans to arf individual, or company, 
to an amount exceeding at any 
given time the sum of sicca rupees 
1 , 10 , 000 . « 

41. They shall not grant any 
loans on the deposit of bank cer- 
tificates, nor on the security of 
lands, or other real property. 

42. They shall be at libei fy to 
purchase th r e public securities at 
any future period at their discre- 
tion, provided that the government 
paper in their possession never ex- 
ceed, at any one time, the sum of 
sicca rupee* 25,00,000, in addition 
to the amount, which the bank may 
be required to deposit with govern- 
ment, as a security for the credit 
given to th*e bank by the receipt 
of its notes at the public trea- 
suries. 

43. The directors shall' be re- 
stricted, from conti acting debts bv r 
bond, bill, note, or otherwise, to 
an amount exceeding the capital 
stock of fifty lacks - } and if such 
dc>bts shall be contracted, the di- 
rectors contracting them shall be 
responsible for the excess in the.f 
inclividit.il capacities j but absent, 
or dissenting, directors shall not be 
responsible, provided that they 
give notice to the proprietors at a 
general meeting to be summoned 
for the purpose. 

44 The directors shall receive 
deposits of bullion, jewels, and 
other articles of value which can 
be easily kept j such deposits to 
be restored on demand to the pro- 
prietor. 

45. The directors shall also re- 
ceive deposits of cash, and keep 
running, accounts with merchants 
and other individuals ; but they 
shall not be at liberty to make any 
advances oh such account, or to 
grant an)' loans without adequate 
security, such as company’s paper 
^bla.ik 
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(blank or specifically endorsed) 
to an amount at least equal to the 
loan ; or on bullion, plate, jewels, 
or general goods, not perishable, 
or liable to great alteration in the 
value. No advance, however, shall 
be made on goods to an amount 
exceeding one-half of their esti- 
mated value. 

46. Should any person overdraw 
his account with the bank, he shall 
be liable to the paymebt of a fine 
of one per cent, on the amount of 
his draft, which shall be charged 
in his account, and the draft shall 
be at the same time rejected. This 
rule shall not, however, be en- 
forced, if such person shall have 
deposited security, and received 
the permission of the -directors to 
draw upon the bank, 

47. Should the treasurer allow 
any person to overdraw his account, 
he (the treasurer) shall be person- 
ally responsible for the excess. 

48. The bank shall be consi- 
dered as absolutely precluded from 
trade, and any directors in (ringing 
this fundamental rule, shall be li- 
able to dismissal, and to such other 
penalties as it may be found prac- 
ticable to enforce, but this restric- 
tion shall not be considered as pre- 
cluding the directors from receiving 
articles of merchandize in deposit 
as security for loaus, as specified in 
clause 45. 

4(). The bank shall not be al- 
lowed to act as agents or brokers 
for the purchase or sale of com- 
pany's paper/ or goods, or property 
of any kiuJ $ but this prohibition 
shall not be considered as applying 
to the sale of paper, or other pro- 
perty, which may be pledged to 
them as security for loans. 

50. The principal officers of the 
bank, the secretary and treasurer, 
the head accountant, and the na- 
tive khazatichy, shall also be re- 


stricted from trade; , nor shall these 
officers be allowed to act as agents 
or brokers, or to engage in any 
separate business whatever, but 
they shall strictly confine them- 
selves to their duty»as officers of 
the bank. 

51. The directors shall not be 
at liberty to grant any ndlv leaps, 
or to discount bills, when the cash 
in band may not amount to one- 
third of the amount of the notes, 
and other claims outstanding payable 
on demand. 

52. The business of the bank 
shall be confined as much ( as pos- 
sible to discounting bills of ex- 
change and other bills, and to 
granting loans for short periods 
(adequate security being taken in 
every instance) for the accommo- 
dation of merchants, and the gene- 
ral convenience of the public. 

53. The directorsshall be required 
to submit annually to the propri- 
etors, on the first Jj^onday in June, 
a general account of the trans- 
actions of the bank, for the pre- 
ceding year, to be closed on the 
30th of April, and they shall ac- 
company it with such a report as 
may be necessary tor their infor- 
mation. A copy of the account 
and report, attested by the direc- 
tors, is to be transmitted annually 
to government, on, or before, the 
loffi of June. 

51. A general meeting of thb 
proprietors shall be held tor taking 
into consideration the account and 
report alluded to in the preceding 
clause, and any three directors 
shall be at liberty, at all times, 
to summon a meeting of proprietors 
for any special purpose, giving not 
less than fifteen days notice in the 
Calcutta Gazette. 

55. Should the conduct .of a 
director, . or any transaction at the 
bank, or other circumstance appear 
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to the proprietors (or to any num- 
her x>f them) to render a general 
meeting of proprietors necessary or 
> expedient, they shall be at liberty 
(provided the number be not less 
than ten) to summon a general 
meeting, by giving fifteen days 
^ # notice in the Calcutta Gazette. 

Jt 5$. Should the conduct of any 
of -the government directors appear 
to the proprietors on any occasion 
, of so objectionable a nature as to 
render it unsafe or improper, that 
such director or directors should be 
* continued in' so important a trust, 
they shall be at liberty to represent 
the circumstances of the case to the 
governor general in council, who 
will either order the removal of the 
director or directors, or take such 
other measures for the satisfaction 
of the proprietors as may appear to 
him just and proper. 

57. Should it hereafter be deem- 
ed advisable to increase the capital 
’ stock of the bank, the proprietors 
* shall be allowed to subscribe for the 
additional stock, iu proportion to 
the interest which they respectively 
hold in the bank at the time, bin 
should they not avail themselves of 
this option, a public subscription 
will be opened for the purpose of 
raising the funds which may be re- 
quired, 

as. The foregoing plan differing 
in several respects from the plan 
under which the original subscrip- 
tion was made, the present propri- 
etors shall be at liberty to withdraw 
frpm. the establishment, on their 
signifying their wish to do so on or 
before the 20th of November next, 
by a letter, to be addressed to the 
secretary to "the bank $ and propri- 
etors so withdrawn, shall receive 
fKsymenttof their subscriptions, with 
interest at the rate of lQ f&r cent. 

* per annum, to the tst of December 
next; when such payment will be 


made at the bank to the party or 
hfs constituted attorney. 

59. In order to provide for fil- 
ling up the shares which may re- 
main unoccupied by parties so with- 
drawing themselves, applications in 
writing will be received by the se- 
cretary to the bank, for such shares 
on or before the 15th November 
next $ and the parties applying 
shall be admitted to subscribe even- 
tually in the* order in which their 
applications may be received. 

60. Subscriptions which may be 

receivable under the foregoing 
clause, shall be paid into the bank, 
on the 30th of November next, 
in«> one gross sum, or the sum 
of 10,000 sicca rupees for each 
share. * 

by order of the right 
the gu\ ernor-genera 1 

Thos. Brown. 
Chief Sec. to Govt. 


Published 
honourable 
in council. 


Sc rlngapalam Prize - Money. 

„ Madras, Ang. 20. — The ho- 
nourable the governor in council 
has been pleased to resolve, that 
a dividend of Serjngapatam prize- 
money, arising, from the value of 
captured ordnauce and stores, and 
from the balance of prize-pro- 
perty due by the prize-agents, 
shall be issued iu the following 
proportions corresponding with 
those distributed at Seringapa- 
tatu. 

Of a Share* Pagodas 
Naig,, sepoy, trumpeter, 
drummer, black doctor, 
pioneer, gunlascar,and 
authorized puckally, 

2-3 Is oi - - - - - 1 , 14 

Haviidar and 2d tindal 
of cun la.Hcar», - - I * 18 

J'Mnidar, standard bear- 
er, and tst tindal of % 
gun fo&cars, - - - - 2 „ 36 

Subidar and syrang of 
gun hscais, - - - - 6 108 

Corpuial, 
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Of a Share, raged. 
Corporal, trumpeter* 
drummer and private 
European*, - - - - 4 18 

Seqeant, ------ 2 '36 

Sencant-major, sub-ejn- 
auctor, sub-assistant 
surgeon, and'park ser- 

,U cant »- - • * * 3 H 

Warrant officer! cornpre- 
hending r quaner- master 
of dragoons, conductor 
of stores, and provost 
marshal, - 1 - - - * 15 270 

Subaltern : comprehend- 
ing, lieutenant, cornet, 
lieutenant fire worker, 


The following are the corps, tea 
entitled toshare. 

1st The troops composing the 
detachments under the command 
of lieutenant-colonels Brown and 
Read, who were above the Ghkuta 
on the 5th May, 17$3, or who 
were left on duty in garrison be-* 
low the Ghauts, captufed firotu 
the enemy. ^ 

2d. The Bombay Grenadier 
battalion. 

3d. Individuals,whose claims on 
the prize fbnd have been admitted 


ensign, assistant sur- 
geon, adjutant and quar* 
ter master, with com- 
missions only as such, 60 1080 

Captain, surgeon, brigade * 

major aid - de - camp, 
chaplain and paymaster 
of parts of the army. - 120 2160 

Major, deputy adjutant- 
general, deputy quar- 
ter - master - general, 
judge-advocate general, 
paymaster of the army, * 
head surgeon of the 
army, principal agent 
for cavalry supplies, 
deputy commissary-gc- t • 

neralof ordnance 1; pay- 
master and commissary 
of tbe Bombay army. 

Superintending held 
surgeon of the Bombay 
army, superintendant of 
supplies, captain Mal- 
colm commanding the 
Nizam's contingent, - 840 4320 

Lieutenant colonel, ad- 
jutant general, and 
quarter master gene- 
ral to tbe Bombay ar- 
my, 360 6480 

Colonel, 600 10,800 

General officers on tbe 

stiff, 1500 27,000 

Major general Floyd, se- 
, cond in command of 
the army, and com** 
minding the cavalry, 
l-$d more than - - ditto 361000 
The commander-itw:hicf, 
one - eighth of the 
whole, * - - * * 

You. 10. 


by, the supreme government, and 
by the government of Fort St. 
George. 

The governor in council has 
been pleased to establish the fol- 
lowing arrangement for the dis- 
tribution : — 

All commissioned European 
officers entitled to share as above, 
the agents of such officers returned 
to Europe, the belts or adminis- 
trators of 6uch ms are deceased, 
to transmit abstracts in duplicate 
for their respective shares of prize 
money to the board of officers 
assembled at Fort St. George. 

The board of officers after com- 
paring those abstracts with the 
original prize rolls, will pass, by 
the signature of their secretary, 
one of the abstracts lor payment, 
deducting all advances of prize 
property, which may already have 
been made to the claimant, and 
return the abstract so passed to 
the person by whom it was trans- 
mitted, who will present i t for pay- 
ment to the nearest military pay- 
master. The duplicate abstracts 
to be retained by the fcjpard of offi- 
cers for the purpose of being an* 
nexed as vouchers to* their final 
settlemenfrof the prize -courts. 

Officers commandhg stations, 
corps or detachthertts* (or such 
v officers 


tT 
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officers to whom the duty parti** 
cularly belongs) to make out du- 
plicate abstracts for tbe European 
non-com missioned , privates, See. , 
and for the Native commissioned, 
non-commissioned, privates, &c. 
now alive and in tne service, who 
• may be entitled to share in the 
present dividend of Seringapatam 
prize money j such abstracts to 
be transmitted to the board of 
officers, who will pass them for 
payment, as above directed, and 
return one of them to the officers 
by whom they were transmitted, 
who will draw the amount from 
paymasters, and distribute it 
amongst the claimants. 

Committees of European officers 
to be assembled at every station 
for the purpose of investigating 
the claims of soldiers invalided, 
pensioned, or discharged, and of 
ascertaining the nearest heirs ot 
deceased soldiers, who were en- 
titled to participate in. Seringapa- 
tam prize. Tbe proceedings of 
those committees are to be sub- 
mitted to commanding officers of 
stations, by whom they will be 
transmitted, with abstracts in du- 
plicate, for the amount of the 
claims, which shall be recognized 
by the committee to the board 
of officers at tbe 'presidency, who 
will pass and return the abstracts 
for payment, in the manner above 
directed. 

In order to secure the public 
from being exposed to loss by the 
introduction of fictitious claims, it 
is particularly directed, in making 
out the abstracts, and the pro- 
ceedings of committees specified 
• in the two last paragraphs, that 
■ the greatest attention be paid 
to Jhe insertion of every*kjnd Of 
information which, may tend to 
establish the claim of each indi- 


vidual 5 where a certificate at 
other official document, shewing 
the right of an individual to 
share in the Seringapatam prize, is 
produced, the # transmission there- 
of along with the abstracts will 
be sufficient to establish the claim, 
unless it- can be proved that the 
claimant afterwards deserted from 
the service ; but where such docu- 
ments are .wanting, the oaths 
of respectable persons may be 
taken in support of the claim, and 
the following particulars, or such 
of them ns can be collected, 
must be inserted in the abstracts, 
and in the proceedings of com- 
mittees, viz. 

In the ciy*e of, a soldier now 
alive, who may still belong to 
the effective establishment, who 
has been transferred from one 
corps to another, or who may have 
been invalided, pensioned, or dis- 
charged, notice must be taken of 
his name, rank, corps, company, 
and number, as be stood on the 
foils at tbe period of the capture of 
Seringapatam, and if be should 
afterwards have been removed from 
corps to corps, or been invalided, 
pensioned, or diebarged, the 
date of such casualty must be 
inserted. 

In the case of claims made by 
tbe heirs of deceased soldiers, the 
particulars (regarding the deceas- 
ed,) as stated in tbe preceding 
paragraph, will generally be re- 
quired to be inserted in the pro- 
ceedings of the committees 5 as 
' also the date of decease, the name 
of the heir, and the nature of re- 
lationship entitling him (or her) 
to claim the property, with the 
place of his. (or her) present resi- 
dence. 

Military paymasters are hereby 
directed to discharge all abstracts 

fat 
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for Seringapatam pryje money. On a subject of so modi im- 
which shall have been passed for portance to the interests of the 
payment by the board of officers public and a considerable part of 
assembled at Fort St. George, &nd the arasy, the *the go- 

to transmit them to the militaty vernor in council trusts, that the 
paymaster general, who will bring utmost attention will be paid to 
them 'to account in a book to be the foregoing orders, by all officers 
opened under the head of “ Se- who may be called npoa to cjary* 
ringapatam prize.’* them into effect. 


fT a 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, fee. 
BENGAL. 


June, 1B07. 

Mr. R. W. Cox, commissioner for 
superintending the settlement in the 
ccaed and conquered provinces. 

Mr. H. S. G. Tucker, do. do. 

Mr. J.W. Sherer, secretary, and account- 
ant to board of commissioners for do. 

Mr. Fortcscue, sub-secretary, and 
sub-accountant to do. 

Mr. W. B. Baylty, Persian and Hin- 
doostanee translator to the commis- 
sion. 

Capr. J. Baillie, resident at Lucknow. 

AUGUST. 

Hon. J. E. Elliot, private secretary to 
the right honourable [he governor 

. general. 

Sir G. H. Barlow, chief judge of the 
courts of Sudder Adawlct, &c. &c. 

Sir G. H. Barlow, president of the board 
of revenue. 

J* Lumsden, esq. president of the board 
of trade. 

Mr. C. Lloyd, collector at Moradabad. 

Mr. W. J. Sands, do. at Bareilly. 

Mr. A. Ross, do. at Allahabad. 

Mr. G. Barnett, assistant tq collector 
of Dacca. 

Mr. G. Udney, member of the board of 
trade. 

Mr. f. Taylor, attorney to the honour- 
able company. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Mr, Sal ter i register provincial court of 
appeal, &c. Benares. 

Mr. D. Scott, register to the court at 
GoruckpOr e . 

Mr. C. W. Gardiner, assistant to the 
secretary ro governmenr. 

Mr. G.Biddons, assistant eo the secretaiy 
to rbe board of trade. • 

Mr- W. H> Tram, assistant to secretary 
to the board of commission, in the 
ceded provinces. 

Mr. £. Fisher, collector of Jcssortt 


Mr. H. Dawes, assistant to collector of 
Nuddea. 

Mr. R.T. I. Glyn, assistant to magis- 
trate, at Benares. 

Mr. R. B. Gardiner, assistant to do. at 
Dacca. 

OCTOBER. . 

Mr. J. Winib, second judge of provin- 
cial court of appeal, &c.for divison of 
Calcutta. 

Mr. D. Campbell, third judge of do. 
do. 

Mr. A. Wright, judge and magistrate, 
& c. at'Rajeshany. 

Mr. f . Pattle, judge and magistrate, &c. 
at Dinageporc. 

Mr. W. Speddiqg, do. do. at Cawn- 

tJ pore. 

Mr. J. Wauchop, superintendant of re- 
venues, Delhi. 

Mr. W. Lock, reg. of court of Adaw- 
let, &c. Bundlecund. 

Mr. S. Bird, jun. reg. to court of Adaw- 
let, 8cc. & c. city ot Dacca. 

Mr. C. R. Martin, reg, of Adawler,3kc# 
zillahof Dacca. 

Mr. R. St me hey, deputy snperintendant 
at Chandernagore, &c. flee. 

Mr. C. Russell, judge and magistrate, 
at Cawnpore. 

Mr. C. Elliott, collector at Allyghur, 

Mr. H. Tram, reg* of the courts at Ba- 
reilly. 

Mr. C. W. Steer, reg* of the zillah 
court, do. 

Mr. H. Oakley, assistant to collector of 
the 24 Pergunnahs. 

Mr. H. wood, head-assistant to account- 
ant general. 

NOVEMBER. 

Mr. E. Maxwell, register of court of 
Adtfwlet, Chittagong. 

Mr. fi. B. Bennett, assistant- commit- 
aioaer, Ru&gpore. 

Mr* 
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Mr. R. B. Gardiner, assistant to mtgis- Mr. R. Rocke, first judge of appeal and 
trate, city of Dacca. . circuit, Calcutta. '• 

.Mr. C. Carey* register of Dewannee Mr. C. Oldfield, second judge of do. do. 
Adawlut, &c. &c. the Jungle Mo* Mbersbedabad. 
hauls . Mr. G, Strachey* third judge* do. do; 

December. Mr. J. D. Patterson* judge and magis- 

Mr. W. B. Bailey* renter of Sadder crate* Dacca* 

Dewannee Adawlet, dec. & c. Mr. J. Rattry, do. Dacca, Jekdpore. 

Mr. J. Walker* deputy reg. to do. and Mr. F- Law, judge and magistrate, 
translator of regulations. # Jessore. 

Mr. H. Turnbull* first assistant to regis* Mr. R. O. Wynne* collector* Chitta* 
ter to do. gonj$. 

Mr. W. Dorin, second assistant to do. Mr. F. Gladwin, commissary resident, 
Mr. H. Somerville, collector. Dacca. -Patna. 


Mr. J. Ervmg* register of provincial court 
of appeal and circuit* Dacca. 

Mr. J. Miller* judge and magistrate* Fur- 
ruckabad. 

Mr. C. T. Scaly* do. Ramghur. 
January* 1808. 

Mr. J. Sand foid* judge of the Dewannee 
Ada w let* and magistrate Bhaugulpore?. 
Mr. W. E.Wynch, collector of Dinage- 
pore. 

Mr. J. Parr, puisne judge of the court 
of Sudder Dewannee Adawlet, & c. 

Mr. J. Parry, resident at Fort Marl- 
borough. 

Mr. J. Thornhill, acting secretary to 
government, military department. 

Mr. W. Farquhar, acting secretary to 
the boaid of trade. 

Mr. J. I. C. Plowden, assistant to col- 
lector of customs, Calcutta. 0 

Mr. W. Money, acting assistant to secre- 
tary to board of trade. 

Mr. H. I. Colebrook, chief judge of the 
court of Sudder Dewannee Adawler* 
8cc. and president of the board of re- 
venue. 

Mr. G. I. Siddons* assistant to resident 
at Fort Marlborough. 

Mr. F. Vanaittart* collector of govern- 
ment customs, Dacca. 

Mr. J. French, collector, Sylhet. 

Mr. J. Digby* register of Dewannee 
Adawlet* &c. at Bbaugulpore. 

Mr. J. S. Colebrooke, member of com- 
mission for settlement of the ceded 
provinces. 

Mr. J. Deane* do. do. 

Mr. R. Ker, third judge of the court of 
appeal, &c. Bareilly. 


Mr. J. G. Colebrook, sen. member of 
hoard of revenue. 

Mr, F. Hawkins, second judge of appeal 
and circuit, Patna. 

Mr. C. Smith, third judge, do. do. 

Mr. J. Stuart, third judge* do. do. Be- 
nares. 

Mr. S. Maccar, judge and magistrate* 
Benares. 

Mr. H Parry, do. do. Nuddeah. 

Hod. J. R. Eiphinstone* do. do. Bebar. 
Mr. R. Graham, do. do. Jaunpoie. 

Mr G. Oswald* do- do. Tirhoot. 

Mr. G. Webb, judge and magistrate, 
Cuttack. 

Mr. H. Cornish, judge and magistrate, 
Purneah. 

Mi. G. Ravenscroft, judge of twenty- 
four Pergurmahs. 

Mr. J. Doonithorne, collector, Furruck 
abad. 

Mr. C. D. Oyle, collector, Dacca. 

Mr. C. Trowcr, do. Burdwan. 

Mr. W. Armstrong, do. Muddea* 

Mr. H. T. Travers, do. Midnapare. 

Mr. F. Farquier, do. Cuttack; 

Mr. J. J. B. Proby, superiotendant of 
stamps* 

Cant. J. W. Taylor, professor of Hin- 
dosunee do the college of Fort Wil- 
liam. * 

Lieut. A. Locker, assistant to secretary to 
the col lege, and examiner. / 

Peter Speke, esq. president 4f marine 
board 

J. Taylor, esq. member of do. 

C. Thornhill* do. do. 

C. H. Churchill, paymaster and start- 
keeper. 

Lieut R. Scott* first assistant to miter 
attendant. 


FEBRUARY. 

Mrw W* Roxbourgh* superintendent of 
spice plantation, Sumatra* 

Mr. J. Money, acting secretary to board 
of trade. 

Mr. W. Farquhar, commercial resident 
Bauleab. 


Mr. J. Colie, second assistant |» do* 

•march. 

Mr. H* Sblkespear, registw*illab court, 
Nuddea. 1 ,, ’ 1 *» 

Mr. W. Ewer, do. at Rsjthibaye. _ 

Mr* 
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Mr. H. Dawes, do. at Rbamgbttr. 

Mr. A. F. Tytler, assistant to register 
court of appeal and circuit, Calcutta. 
Mr. A. J. Colvin, assistant to collector, 
Benares. 

Mr# W. Llnd«y f assistant in Persian 
secretary's office. 

Mr, R. Alexander, assistant to secretary 
in secret, political, and foreign depart- 
ment. 

r Mr* T. Sisson, assistant to magistrate,, 
Bebar. 

Mr. I. M. M‘Nab, assistant to collector 
f Bi har. 

Mr. G. R. B t arwcl|, assistant to magis- 
trate of city of D-icca. 

M'- E- Bagge, assistant to magistrate, 
Berbhoom . ' 

Mr. W« C. Chalmprs, assistant to magis- 
trate, Mirzaporc. 

Mr. J. Mason, assistant to agent at Hid- 
grllc. 1 > 

M. Cr. Ellice, assistant to commissary re- 
sidt-iv, Cosstmb.izar. 

Mr- G, Wardc, assistant to magistrate, 
Nnddeah. 

Mr. W. F. Dick* assistant to magistrate, 
fVtna. 

Mr. S. T. Cuthbert, assistant to account- 
r anvtcencwl. 

Mr. W. Lambert, assistant to magistrate 
. Midnapoo*. 

Mr. J. Inglit, assistant tp magistrate, 
BurdWSn. 

Mr. W. Tbomas ? assistant to magistrate, 
Chitjagong. 

, Mr. T. Fortcscue, secretary to commit 
t . sionei for the ceded provinces. 

Mr. IJ. Trant, accountant to do. 

Mr. H* Newman, assistant to do. 

Afr* Jd*,&* J’ Tucker, supernumerary. 

member ot the board of revenue. 

Mr. W. Rennell, register zillah court, 
Rackergtinge- J . 

APRIL; 

Mr. ]% Thornhill, secretary to govern- 
ment, military depart men r. 

Mr. J. Money, secretary to board of trade, 
commercial department. } , 

Mr* Braddon, assistant to magistrate, at 
Ri*rne*»b. 

MAY. 

Mr. C. Mackenzie, assistant to secretary 
toboardo# trade. 

it, Barnett, register of ziUah court, 
twenty .four Pergunnabs. 

Mr. J* Hunter, assistant m commercial 
****d(|M, t Midnaptye. • 

B. Crisp, acting judge of the courts 
Sadder, Dewaoqec, Adawjct, Ac. 


Mr.-J. Brooke, seo.judge of appeal add 
circuit, Bareilly. * ^ 4 

Mr. W, T. Smith. second judge of apr 
peal and circuit, Benares. t 

Mr. J. D. Erskine, judge and magis- 
trate,, Allahabad. 

Mr. J. Waucbo^e, collector, Bundle* 
curtd, 

Mt- E. Parry, register of court, of appeal 
and circuit, Bareilly. 

Mr. J. G. Roberdeau, register of zillah 
ecu rt, Myrnensmg. 

Mr. H. Dawes, assisunt collector, Fur- 
ruckabadv 

; « JUNE. 

Mr. E. Watson, judge and magistrate, 
citv of Benares. 

Sir. A. Seton, hart, collector, Shahabad. 

Mr. R. Walpole, register to court, at 
R.'mghui. 

Mr. T. Pukenham, assistant to magis- 
trate at Hooghly. 

Mr. R. Bathurst, commercial resident', 
Culpce. 

« JULY. 

Mr. D. Campbell, collector, Moorshc* 
dabad. 

Mr. I. T. Shakspear, sub. secretary to 
board of revenue. 

Mr. A. Campbell., head assistant to score- . 
tary to* do. 

Mr. P. Moncktbn, second assistants do. 

AUGUST. 

Afr. H. Turnbull, deputy register to the 
court of Sadder Dcvtqmnee Adawluf, 
&r. 

Mr. W. Dor in, first assistant to register 
to do. 

Mr. R. Brown, second assistant. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Mr. R. Becher, to take charge of salt 
agenev, Tumlook. 

Mr. J. Kmg, do. Hidglee* ( 

Mr. J. Irwin, do. Cuttack. 

Mr. J. Leyden, third commissioner court 
of requests. 

lyir. J. Jivans, acting post master general. 

OCTOBER. 

Mr* J. Pat tie, judge and magistrate of 
the zdlfh of Rajesbayc. 

Mr. G. Oswald, judge and magistrate of 
the zillah of Dinageport. 

Mr. A. Wright, judge and magistrate 
of the zdlab of Tirboot. - 

Mr. H. Parry* judge and magistrate ot 
the zillah of Tipperah* 

Mr* Eliot, judge and magistrate, of thc 
**JWl Of Nudfofc* , ^ 
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Mr. vf. Trower, deputy collector of 
government cjustoms at Agrn. 

NOVEMBER* * 

Mr. N. J. Halhed, first afsUtanttothe 
magistrate of the 24th pergunnahs. 

' Mr . C. Patton, judge and magistrate 
of the district of Jensons. 

Mr. R. Cunynghame, judge and ma- 
gistrate of the district of Tirhoot. 

Mr. A. Ross, judge and magistrate of 
the district of Aflyghur. 

Mr. A. Wright, collector of the district 
•f Saharunpore. 


Mr. R. Martin, collector , of the dis- 
trict of Agra. 

Mr. J. Pattdn, magistrate ^ the nor- 
thern division of Seharunpore. 

Mr. R. Ricketts, ‘ deputy collector 
town Duties Calcutta. . 

Mr. C. Carby, reg. of the Dewannee 
Adawlet, &c Beerbooth, 

Mr. E. Impey, reg. of zillah court of 
the Jungle Mehau*. 

Mr. E. W. Blunt, collect, govt. cust. 
Furruckabad. 

Mr. C. Ross, collector, Agra. 

Mr. J. Law, collector, Allahabad. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS, &c. 
BENGAL. 


JUNE, 1807. 

Major Stevenson, major of brigade, 
appointed agent for the purpose of 
cavalry horses. Senior lieut. col. 
Samuel Bradshaw, to be colonel, vice 
Collins, deceased. Senior major John 
Cambell, to be lieut. col. vice Brad- 
shaw, promoted. 

%th Reg . N. /. Senior cap. J. Burnet, 
to be major, vice Campbell, promoted. 
Captain lieut- J.Owen, to be captain 
of a company. Lieut. W. P. Ander- 
don, to be capt. lieut. Ensign M. C. 
Paul, to be lieut. 

jo tb Rep. N. 1. Senior Ensign R. C. 
Faithful, tp be lieut, vice Kennaway, 
deceased. 

Ttgtb. Reg. N. /. Lieut. W. Ledlie, to 
rank from 1 st July, 1806, promoted. 
Mr. surgeon Dalton to the charge of 
the lunatic hospital at the presidency. 
Mr. surgeon Stewart to do duty with 
the court of circuit and appeal at 
Cbittoor * 

JULV. 

ipb Reg. N' I. Ensign J. Wood to be 
lieut. vice Hudson, deceased. Senior 
as. surgeon Michael Cheese, to he full 
surgeon. Mr. G. G. Campbell, as, 
surgeon of the 1 1th Reg. N. 1. is ap- 
pointed as. iurgeon of Fort William, 
vapt. W. Hopper, of the Regiment of 


artillery, fs appointed commissary of 
ordnance at Cawnpore, vice Ahmuty, 
removed, 

AUGUST. 

Cap. T. Wj Taylor, 56th regiment, to 
be military secretary, and aide de 
cam p to the governor general . Lieut, 
col. D. T. Richardson, of the 17th 
reg. N. 1 Capt. A. Campbell, of the 
5th reg. N. I. and Lieut. Stewart, 
Royal Engineers, to be his lordship’s 
aides de camp. Major general St. 
Leger to the staff of this Presidency* 
6th Reg. N . I Capt. R. Swiuton, to bo 
major. Capt. lieut. R. Fry, to be cap- 
tain 0 $ a troop. Lieut. How&rth,to be 
captain lieut. Cornet C. Fitzgerald, 
to be lieut. 

Infantry. Senior Major G, H/Pine, to 
be lieut. colonel. Senior major W« 
Bedell, to be lieut. colonel. 

1 1 tb Reg . N. /. Cap. C. Stewart, to b# 
m?jor. Capt. Lieut. P. Byres, to bo 
captain, Lieut. Robertson? to he 
capt. lieut. Ensign W. H. Squire, to bo 
lieut. 

27 th Reg. N. I. Capt. tF. S. Greene, 
to he major. Capt. lieut. M. Keating, 

to be captain. 

The fplldtoing officers, who have been 
promoted to the rank of colonel regi- 
mental!? on this establishment, subse- 
quent 
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qnent to the 3d of April, 1 804, to be re- 
called { and that each of those Officers be 
appointed and denominated lieutenant 
colonel commandant from the dates 
respectively on which they were previ- 
ously promoted to the rank of colonel. 
Limit Col. John McIntyre, Artillery, 
Mav 1, 1804. 

John Gordon, Cavalry, Ditto. 

"Win. Kirkpatrick, Infantry, June SO. 
John Gardiner, Ditto Sept 21. 

Henry De Castro, Ditto Ditto do. 

Ben net Mar ley. Ditto Ditto do. 

William Burn, Ditto Ditto do. 

Thos. Hawkeshaw, Ditto Ditto, 28. 
Nicholas Carnegie. Artillery, Nov. 12. 
T. S Bateman, Cavalry, March 1J, 1805. 
John Horsford, Artillery, August 1, 
Dyson Marshall, Infantry. October 20. 
Dan Coningham, Ditto, Nov. 14. 
Samuel Bradshaw, Ditto, June 12, 1807. 

The ^officers thus appointed Lieut. 
Colonels commandant Will revert to their 
relative rank and stair ling on the ist of 
the army according to the chocs of 
their commissions as lieut colonels. 

Dates of rank and relative standing of 
the lieut. colone s of the Bengal esta- 
blishment, whose situations have been 
affected by the orders of the honorable 
the court of directors for cancelling all 
promotions to the rank of colonel regi- 
ynentally, since the Sd day of April, 1804. 

M RUT UNA NT COLO*NEX,tf. 
William Kirkpatrick. January 1, 1798. 
John McIntyre. Ditto, Artillery. 

3ohn Gardiner, D*tto, Infantry, 

Henry De Cifstro, Ditto Ditto. 

Bennet Mar ley. Ditto Ditto. 

William Burn, Ditto Ditto. 

Thomas Hawkeshaw, Ditto Ditto. 
Dyson Marshall. Dtrto Ditto. 

Danl. Cdntngham, Ditto Ditto. 

John Garstin. Ditto Engineers. # 

Samuel Bradshaw, Ditto, Iufantry. 
George Wood, Ditto Ditto. 

John^ Haynes, Ditto Ditto. 

Nicholas, Carnegie, January 1, 1800, 
Artillery. 

John Horsford, Ditto Ditto. 

John Gordon, Occ. 5, ditto, Cavalry. 

T. S. Bateman^ Nov. 18, Ditto Ditto, 

' SEPTEMBER. 

Senior Major «J. McGrath, to be lieut. 

col. vice Wade, deceased. 

Jiotb Reg. AT /> Capt. D. Lyon* to be 
m^6r. C*pt, lieut H. Bp#wn to be 

* -capt. Lieut. JF. V. Raper to be capt. 
lieut*. Ensign R Beecher to belieut. 

Reg* N- /• Capt. A. Adams to be 

* major, vice Benson, invalided. Capt. 


lieut. S Fraser to be capt, Lieut J, 
Campbell to 4 be capt. lieut. Ensign 

R. Basset tp be lieut. * * 

Engineers. Ensign J,H. Jones to be 

Jieut. Senior Eat. T. Wilson, to be 
lieut, vice Preston, deceased. Capt. 
T. Wood, appointed executive officer 
of Fort William. Colonei Alexander 
JCyd, of engineers, to receive charge 
of the engineer department from lieut. 
colonel Gamin, and to have a seat at 
the military board. 

OCTOBER. 

Lieut. J. Candiag, 27th Reg, N.I. to the 
command of the Vioorshedabad pro- 
vincial battalion. 

5*5 Reg N. I. Captain R. Willoughby, 
to be major, vice B*en.in, deceased. 
Capt lieut. H. Huthwaire, to be 
capt. of a company, l.ieut G Pa- 
trickson to be capt. lieut. b nsign J. 
Tri&t to be lieut. 

y/5 Reg. N. I. l.ieut T Lowry to be 
capt. lieut. ilnsign E. Alexander to 
be lieut. 

Lieut. Genera! Ilewett to be com- 
mander in chief in India. 

N nvj :.i v. 1 r. 

Senior major J. €. Mitchell to belieut. 
colonel, vice Burrows deceased. 

l \tb R. g N.I. Capt H I attack to be 
major. Capt. lieut J W Taylor to be 
..capt Lieut W. Colt to be capt. 
lieut. Ensign W. Coles to be lieut. 

DFCFMBFR. 

The Reverend R Jeffreys, to be chap- 
lain at the station of Futtyghur. The 
reverend W Fates, to be chaplain of 
the garrison of Fort William Mr. 

S. Ludlow, assistant surgeon at the 
civil station of Banda. Mr J. J. Gib- 
son, to be the assistant surgeon 'at 
Rung pore. Major James Tetley, to 
be lieut col. vice Burrowes, deceased. 

9/5 Reg. N /. Capt. Jieut. W. Pago, 
to be capt. of a company, vice Brown, 
deceased. L>ent v l ? . Ferny hough to 
be capt. lieut. Ens. William H. Dixon 
and William'R. Hardwick, to be lieut*. 

l ltb Reg. N. /. Ens. N. De Lisle, to 
be lient. 

%\st Reg. N. I. Capt. W. Nkholl to 
be major. Capt lieut. Cock, to be 
capt. Capt. lieutenant J. Vaughan 
to be capt, vice Nicholl*, promoted. 
Lieut > W Baker, to be rapt, lieut. 
Ens. D. Williamson, to be Heat* Efo». ' 
ft. B, Wilkins, to be lieut. “ • ^ , 
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•3^ R*g. /* — Eds. A. M'Neilly, to 

be hr u tenant, 

t$tb Reg. N. /. — Ehs. J, Cruikshank, 
to He iieut* from the 1 7th November, 
’807, 

Ipb Reg. j\T. /.— Capt* J. Rotton, to 
be in»jor, vice Whiter deceased. Capt. 
lieur. J. Wells Fast, to be capt. Lieut. 
L. Land*g, to be capt.-lieut, Em. 
H. B. Clough, to be lieutenant. 

8 th Reg. N. Ens. J.. Fagan, to be 
lieut. 

Dr F. Buchanan, to be a presidency 
surgeon. Capt. T. Dowell, to be 
commts^aty of stores* Capt. J. D. 
Sherwood, to be assistant to tbe com- 
missary of stores. 

1 gib Reg. N. I. — Capt.-lirut. W. Logie, 
to be capt. Lieut. J. Alexander, to 
be capt.-lieut. Ens. J. Cowsiade, to 
be lieut. Sen. asstst.-surgeon C. Ro- 
binson, to be surgeon. Mr. J. J. 
Jamieson, assistant-surgeon. • 

JANUARY, 1808. 

Lieut.-col. T. Hawkins, to be deputy 
adjutant general. 

s 6 th Reg. Native Infantry. — Cajfr. W. 
Cuppage, to be major, vice Henry, 
deceased. Capt.-lieut. J. Wilson, to 
be capain. Lieut. A. T. Watson, 
to be captain-lieutenant. Ens. G. 
Kingstone, to'be lieutenant. 

FEBRUARY. , 

5th Reg. Native Infantry Cap* D. 
V. Kerin, to be major, vice Wil- 
loughby, invalided Capt.-lieut.W.G. 
Pat rick son to be captain of a company. 
Lieut. G. Cooper, to be captain-lieu- 
tenant. Ens. A. Gordon to be licute- 
nant. 

5 tb Reg.^N. C. — Cornet D. Harriott 
to be lieutenant, vice Yates, resigned. 

Artillery . — Lieut, fire worker C. H. 
Bell, to be lieutenant, vice Bioxnley 
resigned. 

u/£ Reg . N. /.—Ens. J. W. Jones, to 
be lieutenant, vicr Squire, resigned. 

l6tb Reg. N. /.— Ens* G. J. Hendy, 
to be heatenant, vice Hobkirk, resign- 
ed. 

17 tb Reg. N. /.—Capt.-lieut. J. Orrok, 
to be captain of a company, vice 
Landeg, invalided. Lieut. C. F. 
Stewart, to be captain. lieutenant. 
Ens. J. Stewart, to be, lieutenant. 
Major L.Burrett, to be Lieut-colone), 
vice Marsden, retired. 
t%tb Reg* N. /.—Capt. H. Cheape, to 

• major, Capt.-Lieut. N . P. Grant, 


to be capt* Lieut. W. Burgh, to be 
capt.-lieut. Ens. G. P. Greene, to be 
lieutenant. r 

march.* 

*&b Reg . N. I. — Capt. G. H* Fagan* 
to be deputy adjutant -general. * Major 
G. Dick to be lieut.-col. vice Burnett* 
deceased. 

fie dReg. N. /.— -Capt. P. Grant, to bn 
major. Capt.-lieut. C. Reddish, 
be captain. Lieut. L. H. Davy*, to bi? 
capt .-lieut. Ens. R. Newton, to be 
lieutenant. 

aerie. 

ut Bat. so tb Reg. N- /.— Capt. L» 
Wiggins, ro be supemum. , aid de 
camp to the governor-general. 

MAY. 

Infantry. — Lieut.-col. G. Wood, to be 
lieut.-col. commandant, vice Fee* 
wick, deceased. Major H. Lennon, 
to be lieut.-col. vice Duff, retired. 
Major J. Cunningham, to be lieut— 
col. vice Wood. 

E. R. — Capt. J. M. Weguelin to be 
major. Capt.-lieut. J. D Broughton, 
to be capt.-lieut. 1 . Stewart to be 
capt. -lieut. Ens. MJ J. Hogg, to be 
lieutenant. 

lfi th Reg . N. I. — Capt.-lieut. B. Ryan* 
to be captain, vice Kelly, retired. 
Lieur. P. L. Grant, to be capt*-lieat. 
Lieut. C. Fag, to be capt.-iieutenanu 
Ens. A. Farrier, to be lieutenant. 

18 tb Reg. N. /.— Capt. J, H. Smith, 
to be major, vice Lennon, Capt.- 
lieut. C. Fagan, to be Captain* 
Lieut. W. Cothier, to be capt.-lieut* 
Ens. B. W. Baity, to be lieutenant. 

Assistant - surgeons, S. Durham, J« 
M‘Dowall, mid C. Hunter, to be 
surge&ns, vice Stokes and Harper, 
retired. 

13/A Reg. N. /. — Capt. W. G. Maxwell, 
to be deputy j udge-advocat e-genera} 
in the field. 


Stb Reg. AT. /. — Capt. M. Mackleod, 
to rommand tbe cadet company. Capt. 
J. Ludlow, to command the Burdwan, 
provincial battalion. , 

SEPTEMBER* 

Capt. -lieut* J. Stuart, to be captain or 
, a company, vice WeguHin, promoted. 
Lieut. J. Chatfield, to be captaqg* 
lieuto' 
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lieutenant. Lieut. E. Morris, to be 
captaindieutenant, vice Chaifield, de- 
ceased. Ens. G. Walpole, to be 
. lieutenant, , vied Stuart, promoted. 
Ens. M. S. Hogg, to be lieutenant, 
vice Walpole* deceased. Eh^. J. Jef- 
' fry, to be lieutenant, vice Chaifield, 

S romoted. # Ens. A. Young, to be 
eutenant, vice Morris, promoted. 

OCTOBER. 

^Artillery. — Major A. Hynde, to be 
lieuteoant-colone), vice Balfour, re- 
tired. Cap. G. R.ihaii, to be major. 
Capt.-lieut. W. Richards, to be cap- 
tain of a company. Lieut. W. Bat- 
'tine, to be captain-lieutenant. Licuts. 

* F.' W. O. Bernard and J. E. Debrat, 

' to be lieutenants. 


Engineers^ Ens. Teckell, to be lieu- 
tenant, vice Wilson, retired. 

Iqtb Reg. Native Infantry. — Capt.- 
lieut. \V. Cdt, to be captain of a 
company, vice Gerard, retired. Lieut. 
W. Bail, to be captain-lieutenant. 
Ens. J. Campbell, to be lieutenant. • 
ztd Reg. Native Infantry. — Ensign 
E.T.AValker, to be lieutenant, vice 
Mcyric, deceased. 

NOVEMBER. 

90th Reg. Native Infantry . — Major T. 
Shuldliam to be licut.-colonrl, vice 
Colebroke, deceased. Cap. U. Yuly, 
to be m?jori *Capt.~lieut. L. Wiggins, 
to be captain. Lieut. J. Mclnnis, 
to be captain-lieut. Ens. J. Brookes, 
to be lieutenant. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

MADRAS.. ' 


JANUARY, 1807. 

Mr. J. Hadow, assistant unocr the chief 
secretary to government. 

Mr. C. E. Stewart and Mr. D. Hill, 
assistants to the collector of Mala- 
bar. 

Mr. H. Vibart, assistant to the collcc. 

of the zillah of Gangam. 

Mr. H. Lord, judge and magistrate of 
Vellore. 1 

Mr. D. Craufurd, do. do. of Gun 
toor. 

Mr, J. Bytig, do. do. — of Gan- 
*jam. 

Mr. S. Skinner, do. do. — of Rajah- 
* mundiy. 

Mr. G. F.' Cherrv, assistant to the 
. register *of the Zillsh court of Tin- 
, uevclly. 

% J U JL Y. , . 

Mr. J. Gahagan, assistant under the 
collector of Otnara. 

Mr. J. H. Cammajor* chiefjudge of 
the conn of Sudder and Togidarry 
- Ad&wler, 

Mr. £. Wood, register to ditto. 


Mr. R. Meggison assistant to secretary’ 
of the revenue board. 

Mr- H. Combe, do. do. 

Mr. J. Fullerton, deputy-com. resident 
at Gar gam. 

Mr. T. Terrett, collector at Gun- 
toor. * 

Mr. E. H. Woodcock, assistant to 
the register of the court of Sudder 
Adawlet. 

AUGUST. 

Mr. C. Wynox, acting member of the 
board of trade. 

Mr. G. Gwatkin, acting secretary, to 
ditto. 

Mr. J. B. G. P. Paske, assistant to 
secretary to government- 

J. 'Strange, esq. 1 st “judge of provtn. 
court of appeal and circt. for S. divi- 
sion. 

Mr. G. Maidman, commandant resi- 
dent at Masuiipatam. 

Mr. J. Fullerton, do.Maddepollam. 

Mr. J. W. Sydenham, register to 
court of requests. 

Mr. 
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Mr. S. A. Brown, coroner of Ma- 
dras* 

sfptembfA. 

Mr. J. M. Nichols, assistant, to coll. 
TinnivHly. 

Mr. R Bayard, assistyt to chief secre- 
tary to government. 

Mu J. W. Cunliffe, do. to do. 

Mr. C. Roberts, assistant to secretary to 
the boaid of revenue. 

OCTOBER. 

Mr. G. Garrow, actmg-superintendant 
of police. t 

Mr. C. Maidman, deputy commissary 
resident, Ingcram. 

Mr. M. T. Harris, deputy revenue ac- 
countant. 

Mr. T. Fitzgerald, deputy commissary 
resident, Vtzag. 

Mr. R. Peter, assistant to collector, 
Madura. ^ w 

Mr. C. Woodcock, judge and magis- 
. irate at Combaconeny 

Mr. C. Roberts, assistant to collector, 
Arcot. 

Mr. J. H. D. Ogilvy, general salt 
agent. 

Mr. C. Harris, second judge of court 
appeal and circuit, for* the centre 
division. 

Mr. J. Babington, register, zillab court, 
Tichinopoly. 

Mr. J. Munro, do. Kodecondah. 

Mr. J. Gahagan, assistant to rt^iitcr 
to zillah court, Mangalore. 

NOVEMBER. 

Mr*E. Gahagan, collector, Bellary. 

Mr. W. Chaplin, do. Cuddapah. 

Mr. N. Shaw, do. Kodecondah. 

Mr. A. Wilson, judge &c. Onorc. ' 

Mr. G. W. Saunders, register, zillah 
court, Vellore. 

Mr. F. Strachan, do. Salem. 

Mr. J. B. Huddlestone, do. Tinne- 
velly. 

Mr. j. F. Lane, assistant, do. Chit- 
tore. 

Mr. P. Salter, master -attendant, Co- 
chin. 

Messrs. W. M‘Taggart and J. K. 
Lane, commissioners of Madras lot- 
tery. 

Messrs. Hefkee and son, agents to do. 

J^r. J. H. D. Ogilvie, collector, Ma- 
dras. 

The honourable L. G. K. Murray, salt 
agent. / - 


Mr. B* Clrphane, acting judge, circuit 
of appeal n>r western division. 

Mr. T. H* Baker, acting judge, 
Tillicherry # 

Mr. E. Powney, do. <pr south’ divi- 
sion. * 

Mr. J. Sullivan, assistant to chief tecse- ' 
tary to government. 

Mr. Ji Sabington, Malabar translator 
to government. 

ducembe*. ‘ ’ * 

Mr. S. T. Goad, second member of 
commission for investigating nabobs* 
debts. 

Mr. H. Russell, third member, do. * 

Mr. j. W. Miller, sheriff of Ma^ 
dras. 1 > 

Mr. J. Babington, assistant to salt 
agent. h 

Mi J. A. Oakes, subordinate collector, 
Coimbatore. 

Mr. W. O. Shakespear, register zillah 
circuit, Trichmopoly. 

Mr. A. H. Kelso, judge and magistrate. 
Mange lore. 

JANUARY, lBcA 

Mr. J. Greenway, commisioner of court 
of requests. 

Mr. A. Slingsby, assistant commercial 
resident Masuliparatft. 

Mr. R. B. Honyman, assistant to prin- 
cipal coWector, Coimbatore* 

Mr. J. Munro, register zilla court. 
Artier. « 

Mr. C. Fullarton, do. Cuddapah.. 

FEBRUARY# 

Mr. G. F. Travers, collector, Kode- 
condah. 

Mr. C. H. Higgison, judge and magis- 
trate, Masulipatam. 

G. Strachey, esq. private sec. to the 
governor. 

march. ' 

Mr, Mackdonald, assistant to secretary 
to government, in the revenue and 
judicial department. 

Mr. W. Cook, acting collector <lf go- 
vernment customs, 

Mr. R. Clarke, assistant. 

Messrs. Thackeray, Babington, and 
Clarke, members of the grain com- 
mittee. * 

Mr. F. W. Robertson, deputy com- 
mercial resident, Masulipatam. - 
Mr. R. Mcggison, assistant to collector, 
Cuadapah. 

Mr. 
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Tod, acting judge at 

pa tam. 

- x 

APRIL. 

Sfc W. Saunders, assistant to collector 
$ government customs. 

Mr. H. it. Oakes, acting register, 
zillah court, Madura. 

Mr. G. W. Cunliffe, assistant to re- 
gister of the tudder and Fouzdary 
0 Adawlet courts. 

MAY. 

Mr. J. Hadow, second assistant to col- 
lector of government customs. 

Mr. T. Gahagan, assistant to secretary 
hoard of revenue. 

Mr. $. Skinner judge and magistrate, 
Rajamundry. 

Mr. C. M. Lushington, register to 
zillah court, ditto. 

JUNE. 

Mr. R. Douglas, commissary resident, 
Ingeram. 

Mr. J. Munto, examiner under secre- 
tary to government. 

Mr. H. Gahagan, coroner of Ma- 
dras. 

Mr. G. Garrow, collector, Trichi- 
nopoly. 

July. 

Mr. W. Campbell, assistant to chief 
secretary to government in political 
.and foreign department. 

Mr. M. D. Cockburn, 'do. 

Mr. A. D. Campbell, assistant secretary 
so board of revenue* 

SEPTEMBER. 

Mr. J. A. Drummond, assistant to 
the collector at Coimbatore. 

Mr. 1. Small v, assistant under the secre- 
tary to the board of revenue. * ' 

Mr. J. M. Heath, do. do. 

Mr. £. Woodcock, fixed examiner 
under the secretary to government in 
the revenue and judicial depart- 
ments; 

Mr. T. Gahagan. do. do. under the 
secretary to the board of revenue. 

Mr* A. R. M*Boncll, assistant tinder 
ibe, register to the court of Sudder 
Amlti and SouzdaryAda vlct* 


Mr. Thomas Newnham, judge and ma- 
gistrate and collector of the revenues 
lor the town and island of Seringa- 
patam* 

OCTOBER. > 

Mr. J. CollJns, • commercial resident 
at Maddaepollam. , t 

Mr. E. Smalley, assistant udder the 
collector of Taojore. 

Mr. M. Brown, acting-superintendent 
of the custom department in Mala- 
bar. 

Mr. M. D. Cockburn, assistant under 
thejudgeat \ferdachellum. 

Mr. T. H. Baber, acting second judge 
of the provincial epurt of the west- 
ern division. 

Mr. Joseph Dacre, register to the pro- 
vincial court of the centre division. 

Mr. H. G. Keene, second assistant to 
the register to the court of Sudder 
Ariawlufand Fouzdary Adawlef. 

Mr. W. Dodwell, deputy commercial 
resident at Maddepollam. 

Mr. J. Cotton, senior assistant under the 
Collector of Tanjore. 

Mr. J. Harrison, assfstant under the 
secretary to the board of revenue. 

Mr. F. A. Grant, collector of land 
customs. fc 

Mr, W. Cook, collector of sea cus- 
toms. 

Mr. G. J. Hadow, assistant under the 
lector of sea customs. 

Mr. W. Sanders, deputy collector of 
land customs. 

NOVEMBER. 

Mr. A. Brppke, deputy commissary re- 
sident, Salem. 

Mr. R. Alexander, second member 
board of revenue. 

Mr. G. F. Travers, collector, Gan- 
gam. 

Mr. F. W. Robertson, assistant to col- 
lector, Masulipatam. 

Mr. J. W. Cunliffe, fixed examiner 
in the sudder court. 

Mr* E. L Greenway, superimendant of 
stamps. 

Mr. J. Munrv, register zillah comt, 
Salem. 

Mr. H, R . Oakes, register Zillah court, 
Madura* 
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MILITARY PROMOTIONS, &c. 

MADRAS. 


JUNE, 1807. 

Lieutenant-colonel John Doveton is re. 
moved to the 4th regiment of Native 
cavalry, and lieutenant-colonel Augus- 
tus Fioyer to the 3d regiment of Na- 
tive cavalry from this date. 

Capt.W. McPherson of his majesty’s 12th 
regiment of foot, to be aid de camp 
to major genera! Macdowall. Lieu- 
tenant Coombs, of the 25th regiment 
of Native infantry, to be deputy judge 
advocate in Mysore. Lieutenant 
Palmer of the 35th regiment of Na- 
tive infantry, to be adjutant of the 
2d battalion of the corps. Mr. A. 
Penn, conductor of ordnance, to 
be deputy commissary of stores. 
Lieutenant colonel O * Reilly of 
the 12th regiment of Native in- 
fantry, to command the garrison of 
Sankerrydroog, Captain Butler of 
Invalids, to command the escort of 
the resident of Tanjore. Colonel 
Hare, H. M. 22d L. D. to command 
the garrison of Nundidroog 

6 d regiment Native Infantry . — Ensign 
Fyfe to be lieutenant, vice Binney, 
deceased. 

Stb regiment of Native Infantry*- Ensign I. 
Rogers, to be lieut. vice Pagan, re- 
signed. 

Mr. assistant surgeon Kelly from the 
Presidency general hospital will do 
duty Under the assistant surgeon, 
present with H. M.’s 94th foot, 
during the indisposition of Mr. sur- 
geon Smith. Mr. assistant surgeon 
Bladen is posted to 2d battalion 20th 
native regiment. Assistant surgeon 
Stuart to proceed to Trichtnopoly 
Bub-Assistant Surgeon Butler is sta- 
tioned at the Presidency General Hos- 
pital. 


Mr. T. Chase, to be paymaster and 
garrison storekeeper, at Viaagapatam, 
vice Jackson deceased. 

Captain P. G. Blair, of artillery, to be 
commissary of ordnance with the 
S. F. of fiydrabad. • 

J° LT v 4 

Senior Major of Infantry Hugh Buchan 
from the 22d regiment of Native in- 
fantry to be lieutenant colonel, vioe : 
Macpherson, deceased. 

221 N. Capt. W. P. Heitland to be 
major. Captain lieutenant J. Lind- 
say to be captain. Lieutenant W. 
Hankins to be captain - lieut. and 
ensign E. Y. Hancock to be lieut. 1 

Senior Lieut.-col. of Infantry Aid- 
well Taylor to be lieut -col. com- 
mandant, of the Madras European 
reg. vice Richardson, transferred a to 
the 9th reg. N. I. Senior Major of 
Infantry, Thomas Marriott, from the 
25th reg. to be iieut*-col. vice Taylor, 
promoted. 

25/5 reg N. 7. — Capt.T, Gurnelto be 9^ 

{ 'or, vice Marriott, promoted. Capt.- 
ieut. R. Davis to be cant of a com- 
pany. Lieut. J,M Coombs to becapt.- 
Iieut. Ensign L Willows to be lieut. • 
Major-general Sit W. Clarke of lain Ma- 
jesty’s service to be a major-general 
on the staff of the army ol Fort Sr. 
George, from the date of hi* arrival* 
Major-general Campbell to cqmntand 
ike forces in Mysore, vjce Maedowall, 

f iromoted. Major-general Sir Wil- 
iam Cbrke to command die forces in 
the ceded districts, vice Campbell, 
transferred. 

Anilltiy .-* Major J. Scott to be lietit,- 
col. Capt. S. Djlrympkto be Major. 
Capo* licuv Aimed Oibsoo to be, capr* 

•f 
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*' of a company, and Itcuf. W. Morrison 
lo be captain-lieutenant* 

AUGUST. 

totb Reg.NJ. — Capt.-hrm. W.C. Eraser 
tp be capt, of a company,- Lieut. H.G. 
A, Tavior ro ta capt.- lieut, Ensign 
H, G. 8* Croasdaile to be lieutenant. 
e% Lieut. R. Gwyrme to be adjutant of 
tbe ist bat. 

The following gentlemen Cadets pro- 
moted to the rank of £n»igns, ■ 

Names. Date of Rank. 

Messrs.]. W. Moncrief, 17th July, 180,5. 
Arthur Haultain, 27th June, 18c 6« 
h BolCs dutn 

G. Roberts ditto 

H, W. .Byrn ditto 

J. Burnside ditto 

C, Brumfield ditto 

William Abbey ditto 

, *• E. Leigh ditto 

Lieurenant-col. Capper to command at 
Tinnevclly. 

Officers ate posted to corps at follows : 
s d bat. $d N. £.— Ensign H. W. Ryrn, 
late promotion. 

, Ut bat. $d N. R — Lieut.-col. Innes 
from the cad N. R. 

lit bat • $tb N. R. — Lieut, T, D. Bur- 
nett from the cd bat. and ensign J. 
Boles, late promotion. 0 
ad bat, 9 tb N. R . — Ensign W. Wil- 
liamsofr, junior, late promotion. 
ttd bat.' lQtb ^VT. R.— -Capt. C. Saltwcll 
from 1st battalion. 

td bat. 1 \tb N. JR. — Ensign J. Burn- 
side, late promotion. 
ad bat • IS tb N. A?.— Ensigns J. W. 
Moncrieff, and George Roberts, late 
promotion. 

tstbpt, 13 tb N. JR. — Ensign C. Burn- 
held, late promotion. 
v.d bat. \%th N. R. — - Captain J. Hay 
from tat bat. 

md bat. sc tb N. i?.— Eiosign T. Crich- 
ton, late pro motion. 

W bat. sir# N. R.— Ensign W. Abdey, 
late promotion. 

ad bat. sc d N. R. — Lieutenant. -col. 
Buchan, major Heiiland, and ensign 
E. Leigh, late promotion. 
t$t bat. 84 tb Jg. R. — Lieut.-col. Mar- 
riot, late promotion. 

Jd bat. myth N. Ens. C. Haultain, 
late promotion. 

Assistant surgeon* T • Sot teifi C- Spiers, 
W. S. «.ndcTion, W. Tolmc^ }. 
Nbfris, and J. Jones, are stationed u 
the fmtdmef getttfak hospital. 


Lieut. Prenderga&t, H. M.’s 84th reg. 
to be aid-de-camp to major-general 
Sir William Clarke. 

9 tb Reg. N.I . — Ensign J. Boles to be 
lieur. vice Porter, promoted. ‘ 

1 9 th Reg. N. I.— Ensign ?. W. Mon- 
crieff to be Lieut 1 , vice Cook, deceas- 
ed. 

St^tb Reg - N. /T— Ensign A. Haultain 
to be lieut. vice Tichborrte, deceas- 
ed. 

ist bat . 3 d Reg.— Lieut. Colonel Grant 
from the 16th Reg. 

2 d bat. 6 th Reg. — Lieut.-col- Capper 
from the 1 6th reg. 

1st bat. 1 6th Reg. — Lieutenant-colonel 

1 lnr.es from ihe 3d reg. 

Artillery. 1st bat. Capt. lieut. Morri- 
son. 2d bat. Lieut, col. Scott, and 
major Dalrymple. 

Infantry. 2d bat. 6th regt. Lieut. Gold- 
ing. 1st bat. 10th regt. Lieut, col. 
Wtbber, fr<yn sad regt. ist bat. 
loth regt. Lieut, col- Nash, from 
loth regt. Assistant Surgeon T- 
Sutton, to do duty with H. M.*s94tb. 
Assistant surgeon Kcllic,to the Hyder- 
abad Subsidiaiy force. Assistant 
surgeon- W. S. Anderson, to the 
reded districts. Assistant surgeon 
Stewart, with H. M.*s 69th regt. Sur- 

f ron M. Cordiner, from the 4th regt. 

J. I. to do duty under the surgeon 
ifl the ceded districts. Assistant sur- 
geon Gibbons, from the Madras 
European regiment, to the 2d bat. 4th 
regt. N. I. 

2 d Reg N. C*. Lieut. M. Moncrieff, to 
be capt. lieut. vice Read deceased, 
and cornet E. Wallace, to be lieut. 

7 tb Reg. N. I. En. Myers, to be 
lieut. 

8 tb Reg. N. /. En. Ridley to be lieu- 
tenant. 

10 tb Reg. N . I. En. Maltby to be lieu- 
tenant. 

12 tb Reg N. L En. S. W. Steel, to he 

lteutenant* 

1 6 tb Reg. N. /. En. J. E. Bolton, to 
be lieut. Lieut. Fair, of the 5th reg. 
N. I, to act as adjutant to thfe 1st bat. 
of that corps. Capt. Cotgravc, of 
• Engineers, to be superintending engi- 
neer in the Northern Division of the 
army. Lieut. Ravenshaw, to be engi- 
neer in Malabar and Canara. Liept. 
C leghorn, to be engineer at Vellore, 
Arcot, Chtttoor and their dependen- 
cies. Capt. J. W. Whyte, of the 
13th Res- N- L to be major of bri- 
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gade, to the troops at Bangalore. 
Lieut. Cunningham, of the 13th regt. 
N. I. to be deputy judge advocate iu 
the Souihern division of the army. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Lieut. General Hay Macdowall, to com- 
mand in chief the army of this presi- 
dency. Capt. Warren of H. M.*a 
33d reg. and capt. P. Brown of the 
hon. company’s service, to be aides-de- 
camp to the governor. Capt. -lieut. 

Morrison, of artillery, to be military 
secretary to the governor, 

OCTOBER. 

Lieut, colonel Charles Corner, 19th 
regiment native infantry. 

Captain A. Molesworth, 5th regiment 
Native infantry. 

Captain T. Stewart, 9th reg. N. 1. 

Lieut. T. Darke, 4th regiment Native 
cavalry. 

Lieut. T. Hodson, ssd regiment Native 
infantry, 

Lieut. W.Tytler, 6th regiment Native 
infantry. 

Captain W . M‘Pberson, of H- M.’s 12th 
regt.to be Military ScCretiyy to the 
officer commanding the army. Capt. 
W. C. Campbell to be assistant arij u- 
tant general in Mysore. Captain G. 
Warburton to be paymaster, &c. at 
Hyderabad, and captain F. Thompson 
to be barrack master in the presidency 
division. Major general Pater, to be 
of the staff. Captain Stewart, 9th 
ffegt. native infantry, to be aid-do 
camp to general Pater. 

NOVEMBER. 

td Reg. N. C.— Cadet D. Macqueen, to 
be cornet, vice Wallace, promoted. 

%ib Reg. N. C. — Cornet C. B. Darby 
to be lieut. vice Barnaby, deceased.. Ca- 
det W. T. Greaves to be cornet. 

lo tb Reg, N. /. — Captain M. Hawes, to 
be major, vice Shaw, retired. Captain 
lieut. W. C. Fraser, to be captain. 
Lieut. H. G. A^ Taylor, to be capt.- 
licut. and Ens. H. G. S. Croasdaile, to 
be lieut. Lieut. J. Kirwan to be 
capt. -lieut. and Ens. W. Richardson 
tb be lieut. 

tut. Reg, N, /.-Capt -beut.D. Mackay, 
be capt. vice Wright, deceased. 
Cut. H. Boytdler to be capt.-lieut. 
Ens. J* Webster to be lieutenant. 


Lieut. John IdgiU to be adjutant of 
the sd bat. 10th reg. Native infantry. 

Capt, Fitzjcan, H. M.Vreg, De Mue- 
ron, to command the invalids at Chin-- 
gleput. • 

December.. • 

Major R. Barclay, nth reg. Nafive 
infantry, to be military secretary to the 
hon. the governor. 

The following gentlemen cadets to be 
Ensigns : 

Mr. W. W. Jeffery, 

M P. Snowden, 

** L. Dciwton, 
u P. Graves, 

Lieut. -col. F. Capper, 16th reg. Native 
infantry, to be adjutant general of the , 
army. Major T. Boles, 3d reg. Native 
infantry, to be deputy adjutant gene- 
ral of ihe army. Capt- S. Macdowall, , 
l8ih reg. Native infantry, to be assist- 
ant adjutant general of the army. 
Lieut. H. Scott, 20th reg. Native 
infantry, to be major of brigade to the 
forces in Travancore. Lieutenant C. 
Brooke to be adjutant, ed bat. 20th 
reg. of Native infantry. M a i° r gen. 
Sir W, Clarke to command the forces 
in Mysore. Major general Pater to 
command the forces fn the ceded dis- 
tricts. Lieur. G. Hunter to be adju- 
tant, 2d baa. 3d reg. Native infantry. 
Lieut. J. Shaw to be adjutant, ist bat. 
of the 17th reg. Native infantry. 

W fANUARY, 1808. 

ebstcr, 4th reg. N. I. to be 
assistant adjutant general in Mysore, 
and capt. Campbell, 3d reg. N. C. 
to be assistant adjutant general, in the 
ceded districts. Lieut. F. Monteith, 
to the corps of engineers. Lieut- 
J. S. Fraser, 18th reg. N* I. to he 
aid-de-camp to the hon. the governor. 
Mr. assistant surgeon H. William.' 
son to be suraeop, vice Todd, invalided. 
Mr. A S. D. Ainslc to be surgeon, 
vice White* struck off. Mr. A. S. 
Jeffries to be surgeon, vice Spalding, 
invalided. ; 

N. C . — Major R. Dove ton, to belieut*- 
col . vice L. Baillie, deceased. 

S d Reg, N. C.— Capt. Jj NuffauU, .to 
be Major, vice Dovcton, promoted . 
Capt.-beut.C. Stuart, to be capt. of 
a troop. Lieut. C. Rider, to be capt.- 
t lieut. jC&nct A, S. Barlow, to bg 
lieut. ' ' , ( 


t* 
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* February. 
fflaj&tji Nagle, 41 b N. R. 10 be lieut- 
kol. vice A. Macleod, deceased. 

*4# Reg. N, I, — Capt. O, A# fMuat, 
' to be. Major* Capt.-lieut. G. Birch, 
to be capt* Lieut. W. M ‘Donald 
Robertson, to be capt. Lieut, and 
ensign A. Hammond* to be lieut. vice 
Nagle, promoted. Mr. W. H. Rid- 
ding, to be Ensign. Lieut. A. Stock, 
4th Reg. N. 1. to be deputy secretary, 
vice Morison. Lieut. Balmain, 6th 
Reg. NiC. to be assistant under the 
secretary. Lieut. T. Hodgson acd 
reg. N. L to be fort adjutant pf Can- 
nonnore, vice Turner. Coiflet *J. 
Locke, to be Lieut.. qd. reg. 

' Artillery,— Lieut. F. W. I. Brett to be 
lieut. vice Barton promoted. Lieut. 

F. J. J. Paske to be Lieut . Lieut. F* 
J. N. Abdy to he Lieut. 

MARCH. 

ytbN.L — Capt. J. F. Wright to be 
Major, vice Jones deceased. Cipt. 
Lieut. A. Balman to be capt. Lieut. 

G. Jackson to be rapt, lieut. Ens. 
M Morley, to be lieut. 

» Bo lb N. J. Crichton to be lieut. 

Cam. GL Bari ow, H. M. 24th reg. 
to be aid-de-camp to the governor* 

* MAY. 

v Major P. Walker, 8th N. C. to be lieut. 
' col* Capt.-licut. H. M. West to be 
capt. of a troop. Ltcur. A. M. Bar- 
my to be capt .-lieut. Lieut. A Me 

* Lcod to be capt. -lit ut. vice Barnaby, 
* deceased. Cornet W. D. Busby to 
be lieut. 



Major A. M*Earlane, to. be t lieutenant 
colonel. 


gtb Reg* Native Infantry. Capt. Me 
„ Gregor so be major. Capt. lieut. J. 
Hankin to be capAin. Lieut. A. R. 
Hughes, to be ciptaio-lieut. Ensign 
G. 1 . Hom ? to be lieutenant. 

, Majhr A. Maitland to be licutenant-colo- 
■' nd. 

"Gtb. Meg, Native Infantry w Capt. H.« 

Evans, to be major. Captain lieut. R. 
,,Pbim^ntet4 to be captain lieutenant. 
Ensign G. Lewis, to be lifut. 

Major B.JMrfy p be Ikoteflant-colo- 
, V;' oel. - ' 

pk Regiment Native hfirnty, Capt. 
L Dickson, to be major. Capt-licur. 
fetter, to, be Captain. Captain F. 


Fraier, to be major. Capt. Ueut. G. 

* Sandford, Jo be casein. Lieut,. R. 
Bye, to be capt. lieut. Ensign G. 
Norman, to be lieutenant. 
t id Regiment Native Infantry, Capt* 
J*De Morgan to be major. Capu* 
lieptenam V. Hawkins, to be capt. 
Lieut. G. Morier, to be captam-litut. 
Ensign P. Conner, to be lieut. ‘ 
Maior-general D. Campbell, placed on 
the’ retired list, vice Collins deceased* 
Lieut. -col. K» Macc lifter, lieut. -col. 
commander, vice Campbell. Major 

G. Row)es*N. C tobe lieut. -col. 

$d Regiment Native Cavalry . Capt. 

J. Russell, to be major. Capt. lieut. 
W. C. Campbell, to be captain. 
Lieut. FI. Rainsford, to be capt.-licut. 
Cornet J. Boyn, to be lieut. 

JUNK. 

Lieut. Anderson, 5th reg. R. N. I. to 
be adjutint. Lieut. Kitson, 12th R. 
N. 1. to be«adjutant. 

2 §th Reg. * Native Jnfantty, Capt. Q* 

H. A Purchas to be captain. Lieut. 

I. H. Palmer, to be captain-lirut. 
Ensign Young, tobe lieutenant. 

- Artillery . Senior lieut. fireworker, f . 

1 Aldwfakle to be lieutenant, vice Mack- 
intosh transferred to the corps "of engi- 
neers. Capt. -lieut. J. C. Francke, to be 
captain of a company, vice Kingsley, 

, deceased. Lieut. Jr Moorhouse, to 
*be captain lieutenant. Lieut, firework- 
er, C. R. M‘Causland, to be lieut. 
J^tadras E- R* Ensign W. Fenwick, 
to be lieutenant, vice Srhitb, deceased. 
15th Native Reg . Ensign Bond to be 
lieutenant, vice Allen deceased. En- 
sign T. Casey, of the 14 th regt. of 
Native infantry, to be lieut. vice Baaley, 
deceased. Mr. surgeon John Hay, 
to be garrison surgeon at Tranquebar. 

SKPTEMBKR. 

20 th N. Reg,— Captain-lieutenant L. S. 
Smith, to be captain of a company, 
vice Rand, deceased. Lieutenant T* 
Vincent, to be captain-lieutenant ; and 
ensign IngUs, to be lieutenant. . , 
yth N. Reg. Ensign £. Fiott, to be lieu- 
tenant, vice Ash deceased* , Major 
G. Macgreeor, of the 5th rcgt.N. I. 
to command the garrison of Usdddove 
and the cadet company. Capt. 4 ieut. 
G. Cadell, of the 10th N. I. to be 
town major of Seringa patam# vice 
Rand deceased : and lieut. J* W- 
Mphcrief to he FortMjutint of that 
* station* 
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station. Major H. Hall, to be lieut.- 
col. vice Buchai, dtceaied. 

Reg. N' /. —Capuin Y. Steele td be 
major. Capt.-lictit. J. Pepper to be capt. 
of a company. Lieut. F.w. W*Uon, 

S he cam.-lieut. and ensign H- W. 
yrn tp belieut. 

i£t& Reg* iV. I. — Ensign W. Herring* 
to be heut. vice Taylor, deceased. 
OCTOBER. 

Eur. Reg,-— Ensign Pi H. Ne*vall to be 
lieut. vice Andrews, transferred to the 
non-effective establishment. 
fi<f Reg. JY. /.—Ensign G. Field, jun. to . 
be lieutenant, vice Rlid, deceased. 



Lieut. H. Scott, «otb reg. N. I. to be 
assistant quartet-master-gcneral intbe 
Northern division, vice Vernon, pro- 
moted. Lieut. W. Kelso* tjfth reg. 
N. I. to be brigade major to the fqgce 
in Travancore, vice Scott. Cape. 
A. Balmain* 7th reg. N. I. to act »• 
assistant quartermaster-general in the 
Southern division* vice Kelso, remo- 
ved. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 


BOMBAY. 


F. Warden, Esq. chief secretary to go- 
vernment. 

R. T. Goodwin,. Esq. secretary to go- 
vernment in public revenue and judi- 
cial department. . • * 

G. C. Osborne, Esq. do. to do. in se- 
cret, political, and foreign depart- 

. ment. * 

W. Newnham t Esq. do. to do. iu mili- 
tary and commercial department. 

(H. R. Whitcombe, Esq. garrison pay- 
master. * 

L. Ashburner, Esq. mayor of Bombay. 


D. Richardson, Esq. sheriff. .1 ‘ 

C. J. Rich* Esq. resident at Bagdad. 
J.Kay, £&j. acting deputy accountant 
genera!. . * / 

J. H. Crawford, acting first aasistant to 
do. 

James Hailett, Esq* fudge and magistrate 
at Tannah, vice Haye, deceased* 

John Williams, Esq. secretary to tbo 
military board, vice Hailett. 

W. Newnbam* first assistant to the mili- 
tary board, vice Williams. 


MARINE APPOINTMENTS. 


Cape. J. D, Beaty* captain of Mazagon Captain Budder* commodore at Suraf- 
% dock. Captain Keys, to command the Adorning* 

G. Lukin* Esq. marine pay-master* and too. 

storekeeper. f Lieutenant J. Maughan, \o command the 

Lieut. Michie, boat master. Benares* 

Mr. T. S. Price, second lieutenant. Jun. captain J. Hayes, to be ten. apt. 

* first 


Vojt* ia 


t.u 
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First lieutenant S. Snook, to be jun. cap- First lieutenant J. jeaks, td be junior 

> captain. 

Second lieutenant T. Blast, to be ni at Second lieutenant J. Harriot, to be fint 
• lieutenant. , , lieutenant. * 

Mr. J. Arthur, midshipman, to be second Mb. A. Seymour, midshipman; to be #c* 
lieutenant. t # coiitl lieutenant* ' $ 

junior captain, £. Lowes, to he seniof 
captain* ' 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 


JUNK. * 

Major A. Bethurie to be lieur.-col. Capt. 
J Dufty 10 be major. Capt-lieut* G. 
Midfotd, captain. Lieut. F. Staunton 
^captajii-hcuteuanr. Ensign Rose, lieu* 
tenant. 

Capr.-Iirut T- *Lhatcbrr to be captain. 
Lieutenant B. W-D. Btraly, to be 
captain-lieutenant. Ensign A. Mont- 
gomery so be litur. 

JULY. 

Lirutcnant-colqnel R. Hunt, to be lieut.- 
colonel. Brevet tmjor R. Lewis to be 
major* Captain II. S Osborne to be 
major. Captain-licut. C. Browne, to 
be captain. Lien tenant J. Macken- 
zie,,^© be caprain-licuteham. Ensign 
E. J. {darrisoo> to be lieut. 

Major A. Spencer, to be lieufenant-colo- 
Jiel. Captain W. Bovs, to be nujor. 
Captain-lieutenant J. B. Watson, *to be 
captain* Lieutenant A. Hay, to be 
Captain-lieutenant. Ensign j. Keith, 
so be lieutenant. 

k Gjpr. Carpenter, to be assistant in the 
office Of the adjutant-general. 

AUCt’iT. * 

Engineer Corps . — Lieut. - colonel. W. 
H< B lac Word, to be lieutenant-colonel 
commandant, vice Bland deceased.— 
Dale of rank, February, i8g7. 

Infantry , ' — Lieutenant- Urdonel Andrew 
Anderson to be lieutenant-colonel 
| commandant trice Baonatyne.— Date 
.M rank, 14th July, i8v£, 

^ , , ,oS&*T£M»E*. 

Lieutenant Marshall* battalion 

,-*} 9 th N. Ip to be barrac at Goa. 

* ' OCTCBIt W 6 ' o 

Qxpmito A* Ha^, ttLbe acting military 

• 4mdiior^gefteral|.ipce 'Oakes resigned. 1 


Ensign S. HallifaX, to be lieutenant. 
Ensign \V SpiHer to be lieutenant, 
third N. I. Ensign W. Eckford to 
be lieutenant, 9th N, I. Lieutenant 
A- B. Campbell, 9th N. I. to be de- 
puty commissary oi woies. 
t ‘ riF.CEMEiEK. 

Lieut. R. Campbell, second battalidb 9th 
N. I. to be w linguist to that coips. 
Ensigns T. A. Cock ran, and A. W. 
Brown, to b? lieutenants, sixth reg. 
N. I. Captain G. Sellasts, to be act- 
ing brigadp-major at Pponah. 

FF-BRUART. 

l.ieut Danl. Bellasis to be an Assistant 
in the office of the quarter-master- 
general. Major W. Campbell, H. 
M- 7dth regiment, to be Military 
ISecretary to the Governor. Capt. 

* ' , Kyre, to command the Governor's body 
guard Lieut. Elderton, ttd battalion 
7 th Nat, Inf. to be linguist in the 
%Iahratta language, to the corps, and 
Lieut. Lami to the same situation in 
- the 1st of the 8th* Nat. inf. Major 
General R Jones, u> command the 
army on the Establishment. 

Lieut. Co i. Q. HoJmes to command 
the subsidiary force in Guzzerat. 
Major General and Lieut. Cot. IV 
Jones to be Colonel, vice Bellatis, de- 
ceased. Major J, Griffiths to be 
Lieut. CoL Capt. S. Carter to be 
Major. Cap! Lieut . G, B B^lasis, to 
be t apt. Lieut. E. S* Clifton, to be 
Capt. Lieut. Surgeon J . Thorpe, te 
be iid member of the medical board. 
march. 

Capt. D. Mutton, H. M. 86th reg. t* 
be Secretary to the commanding officer 
of the forces. 

1st Reg, Capt. J>. Mahony to be 
Major. Capt. Lieuf,T. Stauuton to be 
Capt. Lieut. 8. Dutton to be 'Cap t - 
Lieut. Ensign G. Wilfdu, to be Lieut. 

* Major 
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Major General Macpherson, to be a 
General 'on the Staff, Lieut Col. I. 
W. Morris to command the garrison 
ofTannah. Lieut. Col. A. Spent, to 
be Col, t 

4*4 Reg. Capt. W Boye, to be Major. 
Capt. Lieut. J. B. Watson, to be 
Capt. Lieut. A Hay, to be Capt. 
Lieut. Ensign J. Keeth to be Lieut. 
Major J. Skelton, to be Lieut. Col 
t JSffb Reg. Capt. J. Harding to be Major. 
Capt. Lieut. G. Brown, to be Capt. 
Lieut. J, Sutherland, to be Capt. Lieut. 

. Ensign P. Kirk, to be Lieut. Lieut. 
G. A. Logie, to be Capt. Lieut. 
Ensign G. A. Rigby, fo be Lieut. 

2 d Reg. Ensign G. Bolderson, to be 
Lieut. 

Reg. Ensign E; Towsay, to be 
Lieut. Lieut. K. Egan, to be Capt. 
Of a company. Ensign H. Parker to 
be Lieut. Ensign T. Gordon, tt> be 
fort adjutant at Surat. Senior Assis- 
tant Surgeon R. Hows to be Surgeon. 
Assistant Surgeon D. Campbell, to be 
acting surgeon. Assistant Surgeon 
Davis, to be surgeon. Lieut C. M. 
Leckiei 5 th regiment Native Infantry 
to be Major of Brigade to General 
Macpherson . Ensign D. Evans, to 
be Fort Adjutant at Tann&h. 

APRIL. 

Lieut W. Watts, 4 th >egiment Native 
Infantry, to be Assistant to thewdsi- 
dent at Muscat. Lieut, fireworker 
* W. G. White, to be Lieut. 

MAT, * 

Lieut. Elderton, 7 th regiment Native 
Infantry, to be linguist m Hindoos- 
tanee to that corns. Lieut R. Logie 
to be comihissaryAof Bazars at Goa. 
Senior Major M. Bratton, to be 
fieut. col* 4 

^d -fog.— Captain W. Roome to be 
Major. Capt.-lieut. W. Carpenter 
40 be Capt. Lieut. H. Tovey, to be 
capr.-lieut. Ensign E. Towsey to be 
lieut. 

gtb Reg . — Ensign A. M'Tavish to be 
lieut. 

AUGUST. 

Lieut* Bagndld to be linguist ip the 
Hindoostanee and Mahratta languages, 
to ad but. 3d N. I. and lieut. Ecktord 
to be linguist in the Mahratta lan- 
guage to me 1st bat- fth N. I. 

SEPTEMBER. 

1*4 Reg — Ernsiga C. Le Msitro to be 
Heat* 

t 


* OCTOBER. # 

Major General S. W. S. Widdington, 
the senior col. at present on the list 
of the army, to fcoroc ©frtbt retired 

* lisrjvice Brownrigg, deceased. Lieut, - 
col. Charles ye, tor be Itnst.-col. 
commaddam, vice Waddtngton. Sep. 
Major Thomas Muon, to be lieut. - 
col. vice Boye, promoted. 

6*4 Reg. Senior capt. J. Smith, to Be 

. major, vice M won, promoted. Capt, 
lieut, Thomas T. Roberts, to be capt* 
of a company, vice Smith, promoted* 
Lieut. George Wilson, to be captain* 
lieut vice Roberts, promoted. Ensign 
John C. Hawkes, to be lieutenant 
vice Wilson, promoted. Cadet Mr. 
Ferdinand Price, to be Ensign in the 
engineers. 

16/A E. J?.— Cadet J. Little to be ensign, 
vice Crozior, promoted. 

17//;. — Cadet And. Robinson, to be en- 
sign, vice Chsync, promoted. 

Ut JV. J?.— 8th Cadet James William 
Falconar, to be ensign, vice Tones, 
promoted, leth Cadet W. S. W. H< 
Baker, to be ensign, vice Herbet, 
deceased. 

2d JV. JL— 2d Cadet Earn. Benia Am* 
bro^e, to be ensi^h,#iee Hiclts, pro- 
moted. 3d Cadet Benj* Soppill, to 
be ensign vice Boulderson, promoted. 

S d JV. A-7ih Cadet William McDon- 
nell, to dc ensign, vice Towsty, pro* 
moted. 13th Cadet William Gri- 
maldi, to be ensigu, vice Gillum, 
promoted. 

4 tb N. 10th Cadet T. Edw. Baynes, 

to be ensign, vice Tramplert, deceased. 

5*4 JV R. — - 51b Cadet S. Taylor, to 
be ensign, vice Rigby promoted; J 11b 
Cadet George &ndes, to be ensign, 
vice M'Tavish, promoted. 

6 tb JV. R . — $ih Cadet James Clement 
Page to he ensign, vice Hawkes, pro- 
moted, 

25*5 Cadet John Clunes, to be ensign, 
vice Hams, deceased. 

7 tb JV. J£,-*m Cadet Hen* Stafford 
Waddington, to be ensigu, vice 
Ker, promoted. 

6 tb Cadet Anthony Seymour, to b* 
ensign* vice Wood, promoted. 14 th 
Cadet Wm. Graham,* to be ensign, 
vice Ropme, promoted. 

Marine Bit— ltth Cadet R Sutherland, 
to be etgfan, vi?e Parkrir, promoted. 
Captlta M'lunet, to he private saer#* 
taryto thegbvtfnor. 

Lieut. Robert $Mapbtft» to get as 

U* Ail 
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Aid dC'Carepto the Hon. the governor. 
Mr. Robert Ibbetson, to be assistant 
in the colkctorVoffice. 

Mr. Quiatin Dick Thompsoa,to be 
paymasters and commissary of pro- 
visions and potty stores. 

Mr. John Macalister, to be assistant 
collector of customs and land revenues 
•' at Malacca. 


Mr. William Bennett, to be assistant to 
tilt ware-hobse keeper The office of 
deputy warehouse-keeper is abolished 
%om the 1st of tjie ensuing month* 
Henry Slicpherd c Pearson, Esq. to be 
warehouse-keeper and paymaster. 
Nk*LC. Lawrence, to be acting Ma- 
lay translator to government. 


NAVAL APPOINTMENTS. 


By Sir E. Pellew, Bart. &c. &c. 


Capt. Buck of the Rattlesnake to the 
Powerful, 

Lieut. Flint, of the Culloden,tp be 
commander of his Majesty’s Sioop 
Rattlesnake. 

Captain Wells of the Victor, to the 
temporary command of his Majesty's 
ship Duncan. 

Lieut. Groube, of the Culloden, to be 
.commander of bis Majesty's sloop 
Victor. 

Liedt. 0. Owen, to be Commander in 
the navy, and governor of Madras 
hospital. 

Mr. W. B. Dashwood, to be lieut. of 
the Culloden. 

Mr. Charles Pantin, do. of the Power- 
ful. 

Mr. Edward Bingham, do. of do. 

Mr. M. M. Kelly, do of the Pitt. 

Mr. L G. Aplin. do, of the Arrogant, 

Mr. H. J. Sweedland, do. of the Rat- 
tlesnake, * 

LA PIEDMONTESE 

Capt, Foote, of the Wilhelmina, to be 
Captain. 

Lieur, Tippett, do. first Lieut. 

Lieut. Lewis, do. Second do, 

Lieut. Hope, do. Third do, 

Lieut, Rodney, do. Fourth do. 

Mr* Macklin, surgeon's first assistant 

sf the Culloden, surgeon. 


Mr* Jacobs, from the Admiral’s office. 
Purser. 

Mr, Haydoq, Purser of St. Fiorenzo, 
Purser of the Powerful, vice Walker, 
invalided. 

Mr. Alston, midshipman of the Cullo- 
den, Lieut, of the Wilhelmina. 

Mr. Seymour, do, Lieut, of the Psyche. 

Mr, Campbell, do. Lieut, of the 
Arrogant. 

Mr. Heath, surgeon's assistant of the 
Culloden, Surgeon of the Psyche. 

Mr. Read, Purser, of the ^apphire. 
fcl&op, Purser of the St, Fiorenzo. 

OFFICERS INVALIDED. 

Lieut. Crespigney,ef the Arrogant. 

lieut, Aplin, ditto. 

Lieut. Edwards, ditto. 

Mr. Walker, Purser of the Powerful. 

REMOVALS. 

Captain Bastafd, ironvLa Dedaigneuse 
to St. Fioreneo. 

Lieut. Dennison, of the Sapphire, to 
r the Wilhelmina. 

Mr. Maitland, master of the Wilhel- 
mina,to the Psyche, 

Mr. Greensitt, master of the Psyche, 
to the St. Fiorenzo, 

Mr. Btanford, Surgeon of the Phaeton, 
to the Culloden, 

Mr. Hodgskiu, Purser of H. M latq 
ship Macassar, to the Greyhound, 


GJSfiTJLON 
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CEYLON CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 


1807 - 8 . 


L Wright, Esq. dssiftant secretary to fiscal and joint fiscal to the supreme 
government. court, vice J. Kelson, Esq, 

A, H. Orisler Esq. assistant advocate 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS, 


Captain Frederick Hankcy, H. M« 19th 
reg. to be AkUde.Camp to the lieut. 
general, date 24th July, 1807. Capt. 
Charles Pierce, H. M . . 19th reg. to 
be brigade major to the Jforces, vice 
Hankey, date 24th July. 

%d Ceylon Regiment. 2d Lieut. R. P. 
Nixon, to be 1st Lieut, by purchase, 
vice Seguins, resigned, date 6th Au- 
pust, 1807. Capt. Grant, command- 
ing the royal artillery at Galle.to com- 
mand the detachment at Trincoxnal- 
lee. ♦ 

1st Ccvlon Regiment . 2i Lieut, W. 
Husband, to beflst lieut. 


2 d Ceylon Regiment '. 2d Lieut. J, Read 
to be first lieut. 2d Lieut, adjutant 
Hunter to have, rank of 1st lieut. 

3d Ceylon Regiment- 2d Lieutenant and 
adjutant White to have rank of, lit 
Lieut. Capt Hankey. assistant' quar- 
ter-master -general. Lieut. Stewart, 
19th regiment, assistant in the quarter- 
master - general's department. 2d 
Lieut. Dick, 2d Ceylon regjmeat, to , 
be assistant to the military secretary, 
lieut. George Stewart, to be Captam 
of a company, vice Pearce, deceased. 


MARRIAGES, 
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MARRIAGES, BIRTH^, AND DEATHS. 

BENGAL. 

MARRIAGES. 


JCN’F, 1807.— R. McClintock, Esq. 
10 Mis* Hirdvman. Captain J. $win- 
fon, to Miss Stewart. Captain M. 
White, to Miss F. Marchtson. Mr. 
A. Walker, to Miss E. Larkins. 
Lieutenant J. Jones, 7th Native ca- 
valry, to Miss C. Fergusmn. R. K. 
Dick, Esq. to Miss H. Hanmer. 
July*— W. Rcnncll, Ei>q. to Miss 
Lucas. 

August. — Lieutenant J. Moir, his 
majesty's 67th regiment', to Miss 
M. Thompson. Captain G. Becbcr, 
5th regiment Native cavalry, to Miss 
Barclay. Lieutenant J Vcach, to 
Miss Oliphant. B. Browne. Esq. 
to Mfs. Ceronio. Mr. S. H. Boilcau, 
to Miss j. Norton. 

September.-"- Captain J. Miller, 
to Miss P. A. Scott. Lieuienant 
. De Beauregard, to Miss M. Hick- 
urn. Mr. R. J. Lambe, to Miss C. 
Garrett. "Lieutenant J. Canning, 271b 
Native infantry, to Mrs- Anster. 
Mr. A- R. Finlayson, to Miss Good- 
ing. W. Logie, £<q. to Miss E. S. 
Arnold. Captain R. Nicholson, to 
Miss E. Barber. • 

October. — Captain J. Patterson, 
Esq. of the Duke of Montrose lndia- 
man, to Miss J. Patton. Captain 
Yates, to Miss St. Leger. J. Don- 
niihorne. Err. C. S. to Miss S. E. 
Bampton. W. Lock, Esq^G- S. to 
Mm J. Cock P. Smetbttm, Esq. 
to Miss*M Stewart. J* Smith, Esq. 
to Miss D. Stewart, C*|rain J. 
Stevens, to Miss L McCabe. Mr. 
J. Duncan, to Hargrave. 


November. — Capt. A. Thompson , 
to Miss A. Kerr. G. J. Siddons, 
Esq. civil seryice, to Miss Fombelle. 
Mr. J. Sawyer, to Miss C. Jones. 
S. Sweeting, Eso. to Miss C. Cor- 
nelius. Captain C. Fagan, to Miss 
Lawtie. 

December . — Lieut. T. Valiant, his 
majesty’s«65th regiment, to Miss H. 
W\ Lockhart. Col. Carnegie, Com- 
mandant of Artillery, to Miss M. C. 
Boswell. W. Egeiton, Esq. Accoun- 
tant-general, to Miss S. Boswell. C. 
J A Davidson, Esq. to Miss Tierney. 
Mr. E. I. Penning ion, to Miss A. K. 
Gregory. Lieut. C. Browning, 14th 
Native infantry, to Miss S. J. Plusker. 
Lieut. J. Gerrard, ed Native infantry, 
to Miss H- Holt. Lieut. C. J. Dove- 
ton, 19th regiment Native infantry, to 
Miss M. A. Arnold. 

January, 1808. — J. Gibbon, Esq. 
to Miss Mackintosh. Major O'Don- 
nell, lfith regiment N. I. to Mrs. 
Brownrigg. H. Somerville, Esq. C. 
S. to Miss A. Heming. G. Saun- 
ders, Esq. C. S. to Miss A. Rus- 
sell. Capt. Showers, of the artillery, to 
Miss Pauli. 

February. — J. JC. Plowden, Esq. 
C. S. to Mi*s Er*kine. Mr. J. Hil- 
lery to Miss M. Hume. Mr. F. 
Rehnell to Miss J. George. Brigade 
Major Gough, to Miss A. Wilkin- 
son. Mr. R. Smilhc to Miss A. 
Flower. E. A* Rousiac, Eso. to 
Miss M.Vrignon. Major f. L. Rich- 
ardson, 14th N* L to Mi«s Fagan. 
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Mr. W. Lambarr, to Miss A. E* C. W. Brooke, 23d regiment, to 
Sin’th. * Miss Marshall. Cdpt. J. Johnston, 

March. — Capt. N. Shairp to Miss sd reg. Cav. to Miss S. Rider. Mr. 

£. R. Campbell. C. M'Kcniie, W. Carey, to Miss M. Kinsey. 

Esg. to Miss M. Limrick. Lieut. W. Collin us, Esq. to Miss J. Gall. 

E. Browne, l^.h regiment, to Miss Ioeut. II. P. Davies, to -Miss M. A. 

Swtnhoc. Mr. G* ILll, to Miss WiSford. Capt. J. Ferris, artillety, 

Allan. Capt. J. Marshall, to Miss to Miss Rvan. 

J. Campbell. Mr. J. H. Bird, to Arousf. — Mi. A. Robertson, to 
Misj E. Krmp. * Miss A. Heat ham. Mr. Drnty, 

A:»r 1 L. — Mr. J. II. Morrell, to Miss to Miss M. .Fuller, Mr. J. K. Ported 

M. Gilh*. Lieut. J. K. Goad, to to Miss E.Cusscns. Lieut. Dacre, teih 

Miss A. M. Paul. Lieut. J. T. regiment to Miss Assev. Och- 

Hnwkins, to Miss II. R ukdge. Mr. frrloncy, Esq. to Miss Nelly. Mr. 

A. Davison, to Miss ^lgram. R. Wyatc, to Miss Rove boom. 

May. — J. Brown, Esq. to Miss M. September. — Lieut. Martin, to Miss 
A. Altr<d. J. Buuc:, Esq. to Miss Mricphetsnn. Mr. II. M.*tralfr f to 

L. Smith. Lieut. G Moore nt Miss M. Burnett. Mr. J. Kidd, to 

regiment, to Mis* Mum. Dr. Carey MLs M. M ‘Cawley. Mr.M. Stalkarr, 

to I.ady C. E- Von Rumohr. Mr. - to Miss C. Smuh. 

»T. Watts to Miss C. French. Mr. G. October. — E. S rachey, Esq : C. S. 
Markay, to Mis* S. Herbert. to Miss J. W. Kirkpatrick. Capt. 

Junk- — J. H. Harrington, Esq. C. S. W. Kinsey, to Miss M. M Clieur.* 

to Miss A. Johnston. A. Colvin, H. Alexander, Esq. C. & to Miss 

Esq. to Miss M. Jackson. Capt* Pringle. D. Campbell, Esq. to Miss 

Moor, Esq. H. M. 14th regiment, H. Treves. Mr. Lewi* de Sotl/a, 

to Miss Ml. Hardwick. Capt. Shaw, to Mrs. Whitemore. 

H. M. «2d regiment,- to Mrs. A. 'November. M'. Joseph Gabriel 
Cramer. Capt. J. Given, to Miss Schoolheid, to Mrs. Isabella Burbot). 

E. Berne, C. B Forrest, to Miss « Mr. Dunn, Junior, to Miss Gee. 
E. St. Leger. Mr. J. Ogilvie, to Miss Mr. Robert Ho watd, to Miss Maria 

M. Smith. Mr. W. Cook, to Miss Wroughton. 

M. Ptincc. Mr. J. Harrison, to Dsckmufji/ — R. E. Thomas, Esq. 
Miss A. Gomis. to Miss M. MacdougaL J. EHcrton, 

July. — Mt. G. S. Hetteman, to Mjss Esq. to Mrs. Guito. C. Dumhleton, 

M. Malcolm. Mr. N. Johnson? to Esq. C. S. to Mitt A. St. Leger. 

Miss A. Du Cruz. Capt. Hoi ton, Mr. W. P. Wattell, to Mrs. 8. 

84th regiment, to Miss Terret. Mr. Dodd. 

C. M'Lean, to Miss E. Gill. Lieut. 


BIRTHS. 

Juke, 1807.— Lpdy of J. Thornhill, daughter. Lady of Captain H. Black- 
Esq. of a daughter. Lady of the henbagen,* of a daughter. Lady ot H. 

Reverend E. Jeffreys, of a daughter. J. Travers. Esq. of a'son. Lady of T« 

Lady of J 4 Colvin, Esq. of a son. Sportiswood, Esq. of a daughter. ^ 
Lady of A. Kelso, Esq, of a daugh- July. — Lady bf Captain G. Harriott, 
ter. Mrs. J. Greenaway, of a daughter. of a son. Lady of J. B. Birch, Esq. 

1 Lady of Captain S. Noble, of the ad of a pon. Lady of J. Taylor i Esq. 

Native cavalry, of a daughter. Mrs. of ^ * 

W. Blanchard, of a daughter. Lady A ocwjlU Lady of Major Maxwell, 

of Mr. J. C. Burton, o a son. Lady his mfesty’s 67th regitnedt, of 

of Lieutenant A.J.Watsdn, of a sou. a soflr^Lady of W. Money, E<q. 

Honourable Mrs. Bruce, of a son. of a tor*. Ljdy of P. Chicne, Esq, 

Lady of Captain B. Fcrgusson, ol a of a ton. \ M^riSois©, of a daughter. 

* ' Lady 
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Lady of M. Shakespcarfc, Eso. of 
a son. Lady of Captain C/ Reddish, 
sad Native infantry, of a son. Lady 
of Captain Curry, Jiis majesty’s 67 th 
regiment, of a daughter. Mis. G. 
>W. Chisholm, of a son. Mrs. J. 
Knox, of a son. Lady of Captain 
G. Rochfort, his Majesty’s %ih regi- 
ment, of a daughter. Lady of Cap- 
tain R. Clarke, of a son. Ladv of 

r X). Morrison, E>q. of a son. Lady 
iOf Major Boardman, of a daughter. 
Lady of Captain W. C. Faithful, of 
a daughter. Lady of Lieutenant Gwat- 
kin, of a son. Lady of Samuel 
Ludlow, E>q. of a daughter. Lady 
of G. Chestei, Esq. of a daughter. 

September. — Lady of J. Wintle, 
Esq. of a son. Mrs. *W. Edy, 
of a son. Mrs. Arnold, of a son, 
Mrs! D. Templeton, of a daughter. 
The honourable Mrs. Brookes, of a 
daughter. Lady of Donald Smith, 
Esq. of a son. Mrs. Lcclerc, of a 
daughter. Mrs. J. Tulloh, of a son. 
Mrs. D. Moon, of a daughter. Mrs. 
A* Mansfield, of a son. Mrs. H. 
Watson, of a son. Mrs.< Truckler, 
of a son. Lady of J. Dyer, Esq. 
of a daughter. Lady of C.Corfield, 
Esq. of a son. Mr.s. Cripps, of a 

ton. Lady of Captain M#tb< ws, of a 

too. Lady of Captain P. Littlejohn, 
of a son Lady of Colonel Prole, 
of a daughter. 

October. — L ady of Major T. Mor- 
gan, of a son. Mrs. Ham, of a 
son. Lady of Lieutenant J. Arrow, 
of a son. Mrs. W. Campbell, of a 
daughter. Mrs. Nash, of a son. 

Lady of W B- luce, Esq. of a son. 
Mrs. J. Urquharr, of ». daughter. 
Lady of W. T. Smith, Esq. of a 
ton. Lady of C ptain Radchffc, his 
majesty’s 17th foot, of a son. The 
Wy of Major Bristow, of a son. 

November. — Lady of A. Haig, Esg. 

1 of a daughter. Mrs. Dowling, 
of a ion* Mrs. W. Browne, of a 
daughter. Lady of R. Robertson, 

of a daughter. Mrs. Goddard, 
of a son. Lady of E. Strertcll, Esq. 
of a daughter* Mrs.W. K. Jackson, 
of a son. Mrs. Turnbull, of a son. 
Lady of Lieutenant J. Wjlkie, of a 
daughter. Lady of Lieudjnant T. L. 
Gale,* of a daughter. W. Hod- 
get, of a daughter. MrafSjtone, of a 
'daughter. Mrs. T . Scoy, dr a son. 

Dr. Hare, of a 


son. Mrs. D. Baglcy, of a daughter. 
Lady of Col.Meisetback, of a daughter. 
Lady of W, Farquharson, Esq. of a 
daughter. Lady of Captain A. Duncan, 
of a son Lady of Thomas Main waring. 
Esq. of a son. Lady of Captain R. Viu- 
cent, of a son. Lady of W. J. Money, 
Esq. of a son. Lady of L. A. David- 
son, Esq. of a daughter. Lady of 
Captain W. Lamb, of a son. Lady of 
Captain Porteus, of a son. Lady of 

* Captain Mitchell, of a son. Laav of 
M LuW, E>q. of a son. Lady of C. 
Becher, Esq. of a daughter. 

January, 1 808.— • Lady of P. Mait- 
land, Esq. of a son. Lady of C. 
Cornish, Eso. of a Daughter. Lady 
of R. Campbell, Esq. of a daughter. 
Mr s . }. Eddington, of a son. Lady 
of f. B. Plusker, Esq. of a daughter. 
Lady of C. R. Crommcltn, Esq. of 
a son. Lady of £. Cooke, Esq. of 
a son. Lady of lteut. J. Maling of 
a son. 

February -Lady of Colonel M‘Gre- 
gor, of a son . Lady of Cajftai n Y oung, 
artillery, of a daughter. Lady of Lieu- 
tenant G. Warden, 87th Native infan- 
try, of a daughter. Mrs. E. Bright- 
man, o£ a daugthcr. Lady of W. 
Russell, Esq. of a daughter. Lady 
of Sir Frederic Hamilton, bart. of a 
son. Mrs. J. Stapleton, of a son. 
Mrs. D’Oehme, of a daughter. Mrs. 
P,. Reid, of a son. Lady of W. Arm- 
strong, Esq. of a daughter. Lady of 
J. Cheap, JEsq. of a daughter. Lady 
of J. Walker, Eso. civil service, of a 
son. Lady of Major Varrcnen, of a 
daughter. Mrs. Sutherland, of a son. 
Laay of J. W. Fulton, Esq. of a 
daughter. Lady of Lieutcuanat W. 
P. Foley, of a daughter. 

Ma r c h.— Lady of R. Graham, Esq. 
of a daughter . Mrs. M. Rccs of a 
son. Lady of Captain T. Scott, of a 
daughter. Mrs. S. Green way, of a 
son. Mrs. Kennedy, of a son. Mis. 
Garshore, of a daughter. Lady of 
Lieut. Jeremy of a daughter. The 
lady of Captain R. H. Cunliffe, -of 
a son. Lady of N. B. Edmonstone, 
of a daughter. Mrs, S. Jones, of a 
daughter. Mrs. Wharhmt of a son. 

Apr n. —Lady of CoL Blair, of a 
daughter. Lady of Captain T. Hodges, 
of a son. Lady of Lieuu G. Nicho- 
lettes, of a son. Mrs. A. Bruce, of a 
son. Lady of Lieut. Nugent, of a 
son* Mrs* Orde, of a, daughter. 
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Lady of W. Browne, Esq. surgeon, 
of a son. 

May.— Lady of Captain* J. Paterson, 
of a daughter. Mrs. W. Adams, of 
a son. Lady of S. Marchison, Esq. 
of a son. Mrs. G. Sherborne, of 
a son. Lady of J.'* Sandford, Esq. 
of a son. Lady of Lieut. W. P. 
Kempc, of a son. Lady of J. 
Thornhill, Esq. of a sou. Mi$. 
Pcrroux, of a daughter. Lady of 
Thomas Brooke, Esq. of a daughter. 
Lady of J. Browne, Esq. of a daugh- 
ter. 

June. — Lady of Lieuti D. Macleod, 
engineer, of a sop. Lady ofJ.S. Adams, 
Esq. of a son. Mrs. M. Pereira, of 
a daughter. Lady ot Captain Logie, 
of a son. Lady of Reverend Mr. 
Brown, of a son. Lady of G. Ravens- 
croft, Esq. of a son. Mrs. Mouutain, 
of a daughter. Mrs. A. Black of a 
son. Lady of Reverend M. Tbotilp- 
son, of a daughter. Mrs. La vie, of 
a daughter. Mrs. E? M. Sandford 
of a son. Lady of A. Wilkson, 
Esq. of a son. 

July. — Mrs. Burney, of a daughter. 
Lady of H. Young, Esq. of a son. 
Mi. G. Gibson oF a son. # Lady of 
O. L. Bie, Ksq. 6f a son. Lady of 
J. Donithome, Esq. of a son. Lady 
of Capt. |. Cook, of a son. Lady 
of Lieut. t\ Corny n, of a son. 

August. — Eady of R. Clintock, 
of a son. Lady oi Capt. H. Sibly, 
of a daughter. Lady of J. Tayler, 
E«q. of a son. Lady of C. De 
Verrinne^ Esq. of a daughter. 
Lady of Capt. Piercy of a son. 
Mrs. Stansbury, of a daughter. Mrs. 
Keene, of a daughter. Lady of 


Capt. Maxwell, of a' daughter. Mrs. 
W. Blanchard, of a daughter. Lady 
of C. Buller, Esq. of i son. Lady 
of W. Loach, Esq. of a daughter. 
September.— Lady of Captain J. 
Grant, 17th dragoons, of a daughter. 
Mrs. L. Closen, of a son. Mrs. 
Del amain of wins, a boy and girl. 
Mrs. r. Macdithur, of a daughter. 
Lady of Captain H. Phillips, of a 
still-born child. Lady of Captain 
Beachcr, of a son. 

October. — Lady of W. Irir^g, 
Esq. of a daughter. Lady of C. 
Davidson, Esq. of a son. Lady of 
G. Abbott, Esq. of a daughter. 
Lady of major Plumer, of a daugh- 
ter. Lady of Lieut. Maclean, of a 
daughter. Lady of J. P. L rktas, 
Esq. of a son Lady of H. Stone, 
Esq. of a daughter. Lady of G. D. 
Guthrie, Esq. of a son. Lady of 
W. Money, Esq. of a daughter. 
Lady of Lieut. R. L. Dickson, N. C. 
of a son. 

November.— Mrs. C. M. Holling- 
berry, of a son. Lady of R» K. 
Dick, Esq. of a son. 

Dec EMBER*— Lady of major O’Hol- 
l.i ran, of a daughter* Lady of J. 
G'bbon, Esq. of a daughter. Lady 
of Lieut. JBeauregard of a son. Lqdy 
of Captaip Littlejohn, of a son. 
Lady of Lieut. L^ech, of a daughter* 
Lady ot Majot Maxwell, of a, daughter. 
I-ady ot Luut. T. Moir. of a son. 
Lady of P. Maitland, Esq. of a 
daughter. Lad) ot j. Lumsden, Esq. 
of a son. Honourable Mrs. Brooks, 
of a daughter. Lady of Capt. Hetsler, 
artillery, of a son. Lady of Capt. 
A. T. Watson of a son. 


DEATHS 


June, 1807.— Kodidjah Sultan Begum, 
sister ot Nawaub Nadjaph Khan, 
Vizier to the late Emperor, Shah 
yAHum, and relict of Nawaub Mosain 
Khan, brother to the Nawaub Sudder 
Jung. Captain W. Warden, of his 
majesty’s ship Rattlesnake. Captain P. 
Crump. Mr. Assistant-surgeon Tay- 
lor, 22c | regiment. Colonel J. Col- 
lins, icsidem at Ldcknow. Cornet 
Craig, 3d regiment Native cavalry. 


Lieutenant - colonel A. M‘Plrcrson, 
14th regiment Native infantry. Lieu- 
renar t Kama way. 10th regiment Na- 
tive infentiy. 

j«« . y .— E« Thornton, Esq. magistrate 
of the twemy-four PergunnAs. Nairn 
D<»ugla^Hunter, Esq. 

Auoustpk-Mt. J. P. Dearc, of 
his majesty’s ship H. Wellesley. 
Lieutenant R.,H. Mainwaring, 3d 
Native infantry. Captain P. Ramagc, 
Keith 
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•Keith Indianan. Lieutenant Big- 

f ard, his majesty’* ship Belliqueux. 
lieutenant C. Steiraer. Captain W* 
Holland. G. KeJso, Esq. Mr. J. 
Hislop. Ensign Campbell, his rna- 
' lesiy’s 17th regiment, Captain C. S. 
Bungan. J. Tranche!!, Esq. civil 
, service. t James Grey, Esfl. Master 
of his majesty’s troops. Dr. ft. Gray. 
SEfi f MBERi — W. Jackson, Esq. of 
4 the Supreme Court. Mrs. S. Dix- 
on. Lady of Captain T. Robertson, 
engineer. Lieutenant J. Baber. Cap- 
tain G. Freeman. T. M. Browne, 
E F. M Amort, Esq. J. Hunt, 
Esq. Captain C. Barker. Lieutenant 
M ‘ Dougal, engineer. Caotain G. 
Reed, Native cavalry. Major H. 
Huer, qth regiment Native infantry. 
Mr. j. Bussey. Lieutenant -colonel 
WaUe, E. I. Captain J. Durand. 
Lieutenant F. Perney, his majesty's 
S2d regiment. A. M.Wdlock, Eiq. 
C. S. F. B. Mylas, Esq. C. S. 
Mrs. S. Potts. 

Oc T ODER J . Gregg, Esq . assistant- 
surgeon. Captain C. Durandr, of 
his majesty’s 22d regiment. Lady 
of Gordon rorbes, Esq. G- Thomp- 
son, Esq. C. S. Mrs. E, Wheatley. 
Captain T. H. Spence. Miss San- 
ford. Mr.W. Scott. T. Liell, Esq. 
C. S. Captain D. Bodkin, his ma- 
jesty *s 67 th regiment. 1 

Kovembek. — Henry Crieghton, 
Rsq. W. Gram, Esq; Captain D. 
Lyons, 25th regiment Native in- 
fentry. Mrs A Brown. Captain R. 
V/ Brown, 7th regiment of Native 
infantry. Lieutenant-colonel P. Bur- 
ro wcs. Lieutenant A. Barnby, 8ih 
regiment, Native cavalry. 

GW. Lawtie, Esq W. Noyes, Esq. 
Lieut. S* F. Robertson, $ih regiment 
Native infantry. Lieut. T.K*: Ramsay, 
llth Natfve hdantry. Mrs. H. Bright- 
man. C. Coote, Esq. Ltcut. D. C. 
Levingstone. M. Godinho, Esq. 
dLicut. Fogo. Captain J. Robertson, 
CWt Nanve infantry. Mrs. C. Van 
Hoorn, ageti 102 years. Lady of ihe 
Rev. Dr. Carey. .Mrs. Hodgkmson. 
Captain 0 ‘Fraser, 6«h regiment. T. 
Charters, Esq. Lieut -col. W. Duff. 
C«:pt.-iieut<y>am Brown. V 
JanuaW, 1808. — » Mrs. T, Spotiis- 
wbod. Mr, Thrift. C»y»* 3 Jr. Grav, 
of PD me ah. Mis. Burn, Mrs. P» 
Vrtguon. C. Campbel^^sq. sur- 

f eon. Mi. G. E. Davies, Mr. 
►iackwdi. Mf, jf. Leary. Mr. W, 


B. Byrn. Captain G. W. Wiggins. 
Mrs. J. Robertson. C. S. Miliflg, * 
Esq. C. S. H. SomnViUc, Esq. 

C. S. //Edmohstone, Esq'. C. 5 . 
Mr. J, Bout bon. 

February. — Mrs. A. Dowling. 
Rev. J. De /lost*. Caot. R. Best, 
artillery. L idy of Di . W . Hunter. 
March. — M:." E. firightman. Miss 

M. Quicke. Ensign Stacy, 19th N.I. 
Licuu-Ci,!. J. Burnett;, iQ'h N. I. 
Mr. J. Forbes. Capr. Hurlestone, 
H. M. 22d regiment. Mi s M. H. 
Swaine. Mrs. C. Cooke. M<. R. 
Bait lie. Lipn. C. Whitfield, &C> th 

N. I. Lieut, St. John Archei, 131b 
N. 1. 

Aprii. — Capf. M. Franks. Lieut. 
J. Char field. Cjpf. M. F. Smith. 
John Galloway, Esq. Robeit Brydie, 
Esq. M.ijor-gcneral R. M. Dicxens. 
|. H. T. Robcrdeau, Esq. C. S, 
Ensign. G. Kember. 

May. — Lady of I. Fombelle, Esq. 
Miss E. Magley, fcapt. Francis Latter, 
2dN. C. 

JtJNg. — Capt. P. Henry, H. M. 14th 
Reg. Lieut. W. Gother, 8th N. I. 
Ensign R. W. Lloyd, i6rb N. I. 
Samuel M,*carv, Esq. C. S. R. Blach- 
ford. Esq. Mr. Lock, of the Expe- 
riment. Mr. R. Morice. H. M. 
S- Dasher. W. Bond, Esq. W. 
Dennis, quarter-master, 241 h light 
dragoons. 

— Mr. C. Pool, Pilot. W. 
Be me, Esq. C. S. ' G. Falconer, 
Esq. Mr. A, Thompson, Midship- 
man. Mr. W. Basset. 

August,— Mr. F. Hubron. Mr. J. 
Ferris, conductor of ordnance. Lieut. 
C. Giimofe, marine. Cjpt. T. Tay- 
lor, country service. Lieut. T. Den- 
nis, 27th. N. I, Mr. J. Morrison. 
J. Williams, Esq. surgeon. Mr. 
W. Hufflett, ship Glory. I.icut. C. 
Macphrrson, toth N. I. Lieur.-Cdl. 
Wood, H. M, 17th reg. Mrs. 
Joseph de Souza. Lady of Capt.' 
B. Biowne. # 

September. — Thos. Wiggell, Esq. 
purser, Mr. W. Harvey, military- 
board office. G. Proctor, Esn. 
surgeon 8th light dragoons. W, 
C «/, Esq, C. S. A. Lofcan, B»q« 
H. M. 67th rag. Lieut. J. Oueur, 
sloop Victor. 

Octob e r. — M ajor Lynct Coton, 17th 
light dragoons. Lady of J. Richard- 
son, Esq. C. S. Lieut.<CoI. Cole- 
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brdokc, surveyor general. F. Mills, 
Esq. H. Wakeman, Esq. C. S. 
Captain H. Phillips* f Mr«. R. Blan^ 
chard. Mrs. /■. French. Lieut. J. 
Meyrick. aad N. I. Lady of W. 
Dring, Esq. J. Walker, Esq.C. S, 
Mr. F. F. Daac, ship (Mania. 
Novimbek. — Mr. T. Nicholson, 
assistant in the military-board office. 


Mr. ^ D. C. Kirby. T. F. Bevan, * 
Esq/C. S. J. Brice, Esq. com* 
mis£ncr of requests. 

Decmbkr. 1 — Major G. Downie, 
cooinanding the Calcutta 'Native 
mill a. Ensign G. D. Macintyre* 

Li*t. T* T. Murphy, &6th N. !• 
Mj. J. L^. Kiernander. 


MADIUS. 


MARRIiGES. 


June, 1807 — Liem. P. Morrill, loth 
N. I. to Miss C. Sago. y 
July. — Licut.-col. Malcolm, resident 
at Mysore, to Miss C. Campbell. C. 
Harris, esq. C. S. to Miss M. Frith. 
J. T. 0*Kfi)ly, esq. to Miss j. S. 
Hunter. Cam.J, B. Wainhoi^e, N. 1. 
to Miss R. M. Swans. 

August. — Lieut. J. Hampton, 7th N. 

I. to Mrs. M. Foster. 

September, — Lieut. G. Moore to 

Miss H. Dieman. G« Garrow, E$u.* 
C. S. to Miss Baker. 

October. — Major Gurnell to Miss 
Molesworth. Capt. Menase Lupas 
Pereira, tnh reg. rj. l.to Miss Mane 
Du Rhone. Lieut. Henry Duuias, 3d 
reg. N, I. to Miss Jane Jackson. J 
Plunkett, esq. to Miss A. P. Urilla. 
I- Cotton, esq. to MissS. C.Stedman. 
Lieut. J. Wahab, 17th N.l, to Miss 
Lascelles. 

December. — Charles Fleming, esq. 
Surgeon, to Miss M. Gowdie. Capt. 

J, McDougall, 6th N. I. to Miss Z. 
DeGoeltes. 

January, 1810. — Lieut.-col. Adams, 
2,5th L. £). to Miss C. E. Le Geyt. 
Mar ch, — Lieut. P, David, 8th N* I. 
to Miss J. Durand, Lieut. M. Smith, 
ad N. 1, to Miss Haliburton, Mr. C. 
Skims, to Miss G v Lloyd* Cornet 
C. T. Ellis, 2 sd L. D. to M:vs H. 
Topanclcr. 

Ape 1 l. — C apt. Keasbury, to Ms; Btei- 
thaupt. 

June.— C apt. W. C, Oliver, 6th N* 
1. to. Mi>s S. ).Lan£. S. Shinier* 
Esq. C. B. to Miss Routledge. 


AUGUST. — L. A. Tulloh, 7th N. I. to 
Miss Wahab. Mr W. Grey to Miss 
C. Lane Mr. W. Urquhart to Miss 

S. Mayo. Lieutenant H. Dixon, 8th 
regiment Native Infantry, to Miss H. 
Adams. 

I E p t 1 m b e R .—Captain De Havi Hand, 
engineer, to Miss Saumarez. Mr. J. 
Anchant to Miss C. M. Maxwell 

T. Jarrett, Esq C, S. to Miss A Rey- 
naud. Lieut. Jf.J.Ecker shall, 11th Na- 
tive Infantry, to Miss C. Kinchant. 
Captain W. Macpherson to Mil. 
Barbutt. 

October. — P. B. Pellew, Esq. to 
Miss Earloxv, eldest daughter of Sir 
G. H. Barlow, Baronet, K. B. Cap. 
tain H 4 rt, of the Royal Navy, to Misa 
Williams. E. Wood, Esq. of his 
majesty’s Service, to Mrs. Mary Eillay. 
John By-d, Esq. to Mi$a Georgiana 
Mary Dodson. Mr. Samuel Davis to 
Miss .Abigail Basting's. Alexander 
Kennedy, Esq. to Mrs. Ure. Henry 
Russel, Esq. son of Sir Henry Russel, 
Knight, chief justice of the supreme 
court of judicature at Calcutta, to 
Miss Jane Amelia Casamaijor, second 
daughter of James Henry Casamaijor, 
E^q. member of council, at the presi- 
dency of Fort St. George Lieute- 
nant Edwin Oldnall. M> Miss Jane 
Horsman, Lieutenant Wheeler to 
Mrs, Adelaide Ahier. 

Novim jyjp. — Lieutcnant-colopel J . 
Simondfwth Native Infantry, to 
Miss J. Briton. 

Dec emb k r •— J . Babington, Esq. of 

the 
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the honourable company’s <vii ser- 
vice, to Miss Roebuck. Littenant 
Colonel Munro, quarter mastr gene- 


ral of the army, to Miss Charlotte 
Blacker. O. Ford, Esq. surgeon, to 
v Miss E. Qlasapoole. 


3IRTHS. 


Jvn t ,1 807 . — TheLady of Lieut.Hdwin, 
of the 20th regiment N. I. of ;son. 
The Lady of Capt, M^ally 20th 
Native regiment of a son. The jady 
of George Read, Esq. of a son. The 
Lady ot< apt. Browne, of H. M. ^)th 
regiment of a daughter. Mrs. Birth 
of a -son, 

July. — TheLady of George Colemn,' 
Esq. of a son. The Lady of A Wod- 
coclc, Esq. of a son. The Lady of E. 
B. Dent. Esq. of a son. The Ladyrf 
John King Lane, Esq, of a daughtr. 
The Lady of Captain J. Grant, ola 
daughter. The Lady of M. Die:, 
Esq. of a son. The Lady of major 
Boardman, of a daughter. 

August. — The Lady of C. H. Higgir- 
son, Esq. of a daughter The Lac^r 
of Edward Croft Greenway, Esq. ofa 
son. Mrs. Luttrell ofa daughter. Mr. 
A. E Sykes of a daughter. Tie 
Lady of Capt. Marettcof a daughte. 
The Lady of J. Hay, Esq. of a sou 
The Lady of <’. Churchill, Esq. of i 

1 sOn. The Lady of J. Byng, Esq of ; 
son. Mrs, Bose of a daughter. 

September. — The Lady of A. Anstru- 
ther. Esq. of a son. The Lady oi 
Lieut. Palm of a daughter. The Larb 
of J. Campbell, Esq. of a son. Tin 
Lady of major general Fuller of a 
daughter. The Lady' of Capt. H. 
Broom, 22d L. D. of a daughter. Mrs, 
Haslewood of a daughter. The Lady 
of J. Lefouche, Esq. of a son. 

October. The Lady of James Strange, 
Esq. of a daughter. Mrs. Yarde of a 
•on. The Lady of William Mackin- 
tosh, Esq. of a son. The honourable 
Sirs. Murray, of a daughter. The 
Lady of William Hart, Esq, of a son, 
The Lady of Lieut. X. Hodgson, of a 
daughter. The Laly of Lieutenant 
Colonel Taylor* commandant *cf the 
Madras, European regiment, of a son. 
Tha Lady of Captain Powell, of the 
2 Ut regiment N. I. ofca daughter. 
The Lady of colonel M*Cally, of a 


daughter. The Lady of Lieut, Col. 
Durand, of a daughter. 

November.— Lady of G. Moor, Esq. of 
a Son. Lady of Capt Molesworth of 
a Daughtei . Mrs. J. Branson, of a 
Son. 

December .—Lady of Charles Marsh, 
Esq. of a Son 

J a n u ar v,l 808 — TheLady of Lieut. Jack- 
son, Fort Adjutant of Trichinopoly,of 
a daughter. Lady of the Honourable 
Sir Thomas Strange, Knt. chief justice 
* of the supreme court of Judicature, of 
a son. Lady of C. Wetherell, Esq. of 
a son. LaBy of Hugh Spottiswood, 
Esq of a son. Lady of Captain 
De Berg eon, of H. M. regiment Dc 
Meurou, ofa daughter. 

March. — I^arly of J. N. Watts, Esq. or 
a son „ Lady of A. Flower, Esq. of a 
son. Lady of >. McMullen, Esq. 59th 
reg, of a daughter. 

April. — Lady of Lieut. Wilson, 3d N. I. 
of a daughter. Mrs. Pepper of a son* 

• «Lady of G, Brigg9, E^q. of a son. 

May. — Lady of Capt. Stevenson, 25th 
N. I. of a son.— Lady of S. Dyer, Esq. 
ofa son. 

June.— Mrs W. Grant of a daughter* 
Mrs. Scatlon of a son. Lady of J. 
Dalton, Esq. of a son. Lady of P. 
Neale, Esq. of a daughter. Lady of 
Lieut. McLean, Vellore, of a son. 
Lady of major Freese of a son. Lady of 
Lieut.Tritton, 24th L.D. of a daughter. 

July.— Lady of T. Oakes, Esq. of a son. 
Lady of Capt Taynton, Artillery, of a 
son. Lady of Capt. Mandeville of a 
daughter. Lady of Lieut. Jones of a 
son, 

August.— Lady of captain Corry, pay. 
master of H. M.* 59th reg. of a son, 
Mrs. E Watts, of a son. Mrs. H. 
Falvey, of a daughter. Mrs. BoW of 
a still-born child. Lady of J. Cotton, 
Esq. ofa daughter. Lady of major 
M. Cosby, brigade-major in the nor- 
thern division of MasOlipa'am, ofa 
soil Lady of major William Boye, 
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of the 24th reg. N. I of a son. Lady M. 69tbegimeat, of a ton. Lady of 
of Capt. Gilbert Vaugh, barrack ma#- captain howera of the Artillery, of a 
ter, of a son. Lady of Edward Croft son. Iiy of captain Cotgrave of 
Greenway, Esq, of a son. Lady of the engeers, of a daughter. Mrs, 
Major Gurnell, of a son. Mrs. Ahmut> of a son. Lady of L. H, 

Sherman, of a son, « SterlingEsq. of a daughter, 

Sep i ember .— 1 Lady of L Underwood, Novenur. — Lady of A, Anstruther, 
Esq. of a daughter. Lady of J. Esq. of daughter. Lady of major 

Campbell, surgeon, of a son. Lady Brice, dhe 24.h Native regiment of a 

of J. G Ravenshaw, Esq. of a daugh- daughti Lady of Lieut, Garrard, 

ter. Lady of E, W. Stevenson, Esq. ofthecps of engineers, of a daughter, 

of a son. Mrs. Hunt, of a son. Lady Mrs. >th, of a daughter. Lady of 

of Lieut. Wrighr, of a daughter. Rev, Erard Vaughan of a daughter. 

Lady of F. Reeves, Esq. of a son. Dfcem:h.- Lady of major general 
October. — Lady of captain Barrow, H, Fuller a daughter. 


DEATHS. 


JUNE, 1807. — The infa.tt daughter of goons.The infant daughter of C. 

Alexander Cockburn, Esq Capt. T. H Hiinson, Esq. Captain Phillip 

Longan, 20th reg. N. I. Lieut. David LeCouer, of the 12th regt. Mr. 

Binny, of the Md teg. N. I. Lieut. Micha Hughes, conductor of ord- 

Col. Andrew Macpherson, of the 1st nance. Lieutenant-colonel DuPont, 

battalion 14th reg. N. I. of thdnvalid establishment, Mrs. 

Jolv. — G eorge Smith, Esq. Collector of Lucy cPuy. D. Fleming, Esq. sur- 

Guntoor. Mr. James George Topan- geon ahe Culloden. 
der. Mr, Cadet. D. Grinstead. Mr, Novkmjh. — R Fleming, Esq. Ben- 
Andre Louis. The lady of George galser>e.’ W. Grant, Esq. supreme 

Coleman, Esq. judge of the Zillah pf t court. Lieutenant C. Turner, 9th 

Chingleput. Capt. Squire LeckJ of native valry. ( aptam H: JVlackin^ 

H. M, 25th light dragoons.Lieut. Col, tosh, StNative infantry. 

Tanner, of the coast artillery. Charles Decembe; — M iss M. A. Brooke. 
Rolland, Esq. Mrs. Bishop. Mrs. Januar, 1808. — Mr. Butler, son of 
Gericke. cornet Tristiam, of the 3d captain^uthr. The lady of Jieu- 

reg Native cavalry. tenant hdart, of his majesty's 80th 

August.— M rs. Elizabeth Pritchard, regt. \lliam Henry Rand, infant 

wife of William Pritchard, Esq. gar- son of 4tain Charles Rand. Mr. 

. rison surgeon at Vellore Assistant John Patson. Miss Ann Maria. I)e 

surgeon A. R. Sparke, qf his majesty’s la SalTc, the 19th year of licr age. 

25th light dragoons. The infant son William dwards. Esq. captain of 

of Major Nut hall. John Smith, Esq. his majes’s S4tK regt. Lieutenant- 

surgeon to his “majesty’s 94th regi- colonel exander Macleod, com- 
ment of foot. The lady of J. P. mending e garrison of C’hittledroog . 

Knott, of the second regiment Native J^ieutenaRppottiSwood Lawson.of 

infantry. On Friday, the 14th inst. the 1st tttalion, 14th regiment 

William Webb, Esq.* t C. S. native infiry. Mr. Charles IJar- 

Se r i e m r. e R.-~Captain Garrick Read, ^ risou. 

* of the cavalry. John Dennis, Esq. Feu r u A R V-Major P. Joyes, 7th 
master attendant. The infant daugh- Native rej Major-general Sir W 

ter of major-general Fuller. The Clark^, ba, T. uhase, Esq. C. S. 

lady of John Hay, Esq. * Mr. William W Todd, iq. S. I. Hector Shaw. 

Blood, cade*. . Esq. &S. Hr, J. Stevens. 

Oc tcbk r.— J ames Barker, Esq. gar- M ARfWr— J. Parr. Mrs. A. Jones, 
rison surgeon and n\edvca\ store keen- *Ma\ R Mgiann, Esq. C. S. l.ieu- 
et. The infant daughter of captain tenant NUnat, his majesty 1 * $4ih 
Broome, his maiestyVj^d dra. # »*eg. H. r ylor, Esq. 

JfN*. 
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June.— M r. J. Jones- Iafd daughter 

of F. Disney, Esq. j 

July. - G. Falconer, Esj Captain 
M Ghie, hi# majesty 1 # IsPegt. *W. 
Fillingham, Esq. 66‘th rt. Lieu- 
tenant G. Allen, 15th Nive infan- 
try. 

August. — Captain Kitijey, artil- 
lery. Lieutenant Taylorl 5th Na- 
tive infantry. Mr#, visoraeren, 
Negapatam. Lieutenant unn. W. 
W. R. Hewlett, cadet Mr S. 
Yates, commissary of stq#. Lieu- 
tenant W. Ash, 7th regirnt Native 
infantry. Ensign A. Mall, his ma- 
jesty’s Istregt. 

3e pfEMB e R. — L ieutenant! Thomp- 
son, of the second bat ton, 1 9th 
regiment Native infantr Lieute- 
nant Reid, 5th regiment Nive caval- 
ry. Captain M ‘Do wall, I majesty*# 
33d regiment. Mis. Vt Geyer. 
Lieutenant J. Forbes Reitbf the 5th 
regiment Native cavalry The ho. 
nourable David Ruthvi, of the 
H. C. C. service, Beng establish- 
ment. Mr. John Grab*, cadet. 
Captain Bolton, of the Bgal estab- 
lishment. 

October- — L ieutenant hde, of hi# 
majesty*# 25th light drapns. Mo* 
kivy Mahomed Causia Cauzeeool 


Cazatt of the province# subject to 
the government of Fort St. George, 
Mr. F.“ H, Smith, master of the 
Navy Tavern. Lieutenant-colonel 
George Dodsworth, vt his majcstyV 
34th regiment of foot* Mis# Catha- 
rine Pascal. Lieutenant Stoney of 
hi# majesty's 5 3d rcgt. Seth, the 
only son of Mr. Ay in Seth. Mr. 
Henry Geprgc Abich. Lieutenant 
Stewart Reid, of the . J battalion, 
2d regiment N.l. Alexanuerlnverarity, 
Esq. surgeon, 3d regiment Native 
infantry, ? 

N ovum n e r. — Miss Mary Anne 
Neale, daughter of Daniel Neale, 
Esq. Mr. William Boid. Mr. J. F. 
Moss. Captain Montague West, of 
the 8th regiment Native cavalry. 
James Fullarton, Esq. commercial resi- 
dent. Mr. Samuel Jameson. Miss 

. Elizabeth Stephens., Thomas Owen, 
Esq. V-thew Yates, Esq. of the 
honourably company’s civil service. 
The infant son of C. H. Churchill, 
Esq. Mrs. Thomas Thomson. Tho. 
Boyer Hurdis, Esq. Junior Puisne 
judge of the court of Sudder and 
Foujdary Adawlet. 

Deck ton e r . — Henry Brown, Esq. C. 
S. Mrs. T. NeviU. Lieutenant J. 
A. Andrew#. 


ir-r-j 

BOMBAY. 


MARRIAGES. 


Ju we, 1807.— LicutenarF* Donnelly, 
6th regiment Native iduty» 10 Mis# 
$. Bowles. lieutenaqW. H. Stan- 
ley, 8th regiment Nafe infantry, to 
Miss J. Martin. / 

August*— L ieut. W.pnes , to Mrs. 
M. Bell. Cbristiaq Geyer, Esq. 
to. Miss Greenwoode . ! 
September.— L ieut lillhouse, 86th 
regiment, to Mrs. Wj ace*. 
October.— L ieut. J Htrrhon, 6tb 
Native fnfamry, to »s £• Eyuob. 
No v*.e M ifER.— Mr. f • JSk Spuza, to 
Miss M. De Rosarij * 

Dec EM be r. — Mr. Gml^k* assistant- 
surgeon 84th regrmft, uTMiis Mar- 
gouy, ! 

Ja suary, i#o 8.— Qtain T. i. Smith, 

8th Native iufimtiyjp Misiik Brw*» 


mond. C, J. Rich, Estj. resident at 
Bagdat, to Miss Mackintosh, eldest 
daughter of Sir J. Mackintosh. 

February .—Captain Morse, artillery, 
tft Miss Trahome. Lteut. Maw, to 
Mrs* Bland, widow of the late chief 
engineer. 

Ap HU.- J. Skrine, Esq. to Miss M. 
Weigh f man. Lieut. T., Dickenson, 
to Mrg C. Deane. 

Mat*— L teut. j, Anderson, 9th Native 
infantry, to Miss M. Philpot. « 

June.*— Captain Powell, artillery, to 
Miss Langford. ^ 

Jn l*.— C aptain Horten, 84th regiment, 
to Territt. Lieut. Mack, ma* 
line# to Miss Nesbitt. 

S* PTE MB er.— C aptain Pope, to Miss 


BIRTHS 
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JfcvE, 1807.— Lady of the Rev. N. 
Wade, of a daughter JLady of'Cap- 
ta n J. G. RichardJon, of a squ. 
Lady of Ensign Gell, of a daughter. 
Lady of J. Smee, Esq. of a daughter. 
Lady of Lieut. Browne, 59th regi- 
ment, of a daughter. 

Jwi.Y. — Lady of W. Kennedy, Esq. 
oi a so. . Lady of L. Ashburner, Esq. 
of a daughter. 

August. — L ady of R.lHonner, Esq. 
of a son. Lady of Major W. Young, 
of a son. 

Se Pi'EMBf R. — Lady of Liem.-coloncl 
Orrock, of a daughter. Lady of J. 
Morison, Esq. of a son. Mrs. Web- 
ster, of a son. 

October. —L ady of Captain Hannah, 
his Majesty’s 65th regiment, of a 
daughter. Lady of Captain R. Vin- 
cent, of a soq. Lady bf J. W. Mo- 
ney, Esq. of a son. Mrs. Dcbraatn, 
of a daughter. Lady of T. Malcolm, 
of a son. 

November. — Lady of Lieut. Gowan, 
marine, of a daughter. 

Dec ember.— Lady of Phillips, 


Esq. of a son. Lady of R.,B. Per- 
rin, Esq. of a son. < 

January, 1808.— - Mrs. Boyer, of a 
daughter. Mrs. T. Howell, of a 
daughter. 

Fe b r uauy.— Lady of C. Forbes, Esq. 
of a daughter. Lady of Lieut. PruerfJ 
of a daughter. 

April.— Lady of J. Leckic, Esq. of a 
daughter. Lady of J. Etphinstonc, 
Esq. of a daughter. Lady of O. 
Wodehouse, Esq. of a daughter* 
Mrs. Paterson, of a daughter, 
a. M ay. —Lady of Mijor-gcncral Jones, 
of a daughter. 

June.— L ady of Brigadier-general Mal- 
colm, of a daughter. 

July. — Lady of R. Whitcombe, Esq* 
civil service, of a daughter. 

August,— Lady of C. J. Btiscoe, E>q* 
ofadaughtei. 

September.— Lndy of J. P. Hndow, 
Eiq. of a daughter. Lady of Lieut. 
J. Gel!, of a son. 

October .— 1 .3dy of J. Woolcr, Esq. 
of a son. Lady of W. Kennedy, of a 
daughter. 


DEATHS. 


June, 1807. — Lieut. P. Robertson, 3d 
regiment Native infantry. Licut.Tag* 
ger, his Majesty’s 12th regiment. 

Ju ly. — E nsign A.Carthew, 8th Native 
infantry. Lady of J. Douglas, Esq. 
August. — Captain C. S. Bunyan. 
Lieut. R. Laprclle, 8th Native infan- 
try. Infant daughter of W. Crawford, 
Esq. Lady of Colonel C. Boye. 
September. — Liem. J. Powell, 1st 
reg. Native infantry. Major J. Greenly, 
4th Native infantry. 

October.— A. Adamson, Esq. civil 
service. Captain G .Warden, Ljeut. 
R. Campbell, 3d Native infantry. 
J. Barter, Esq. Lieut*. W. Nesbitt. 
Mrs. Mackenzie. Mrs. Gppe. 
November.— J. G. Cocker, Esq. 

civil service. Lieut, j. Leighton, ad 
Native infantry* - Lieut. A* R. Brute, 
7th Native infantry. 

December. — Lieut, E. (\ foftinger, 
E* R, Captain P. Le Couteur* sfith 
Native infantry. Ensign J»Trampleu 
Ciptain J. Prayer, county ssgiccj 


January, 1808— Lieut. S. W. An- 
drews, his Majesty’s 8uih regimens, 
lately at sea. Lieut. G. Simpson, 
R. N. Lady oi Captain Armstrong, 
9th Native infantry. 

Fe b r ua ry.— M ajor -general J, Bel- 
lasis, commander of the forces, and 
coloneLof artillery. 

A p r 1 1 . — Ensign £. Llerbert, 1st Gren. 
battalion. 

May. — Captain R. Frame, country ser- 
vice. Lieut, C. Gilmour, marine. 

Ju N E Capfcin Dempster, county ser- 
vice. Mr. L Wilson, ship Grevillc. 

Au gust.— M rs; M- Rutterfidd. Lieut. , 
W. Watts, 41b Native infantry. 

September. Major W. Ince, aiti!- 
IqfyJ Lieut, Tj. E. Newcomen, artil- 
lery. Surgeon Best, M. E. 

OCTOBER*— Captain H. A. Shew craft, 
artillery*: Fletcher Hayes, Esq. civil 
serviced * ^ 

November*— J.S trac&y, Esq. civil 

. service. 

fi&GV ]£BXSL— Mff. Lonsdale, purser. 

PRINCE 
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« • • 

MARRIAGE. 

Lieut. J. Yeitcb, to Miss Oliphknt. 

BIRTHS. 

Lady of J. Carnegy, Esq. of a son. ter. Lady of P. Chicne, Esq. of a 

Lady of B. Lottie, Esq. of a son. son. Lady of J. M. B. Adams, Esq. 

Lady of J. Hatton, Esq. of a daugh- of a son. . 


DEATHS. 


The Honourable P. Dundas, governor. 
J. Scott, Esq. Captain M. Sbep- 
, nerdaon, country service. Mr. Young. 
-Mr; Weidetbold. J. Hernott, Esq. 
assistant-surgeon. J. Biggard, Esq. 


lieutenant of bis Majesty's ship BeL 
liqueox. Mr. Read. Mr. J.Orrock. 
J. Btown, Esq. Bombay civil service. 
Infant daughter oi J. P* Hobson, Esq., 


CEYLON. 


MARRIAGES. 

Captain Brown, 2d Ceylon regiment, to Gleather, Esq. to Miss E. Lovelace. 

Miss Twissleton. Mf. F. Dickson, W* Orr, Esq. civil service, to Mrss 

to Miss C, A. Conradi. W. H. . M. Mackay. 


BIRTHS. 

Lady of J. Christie, Esq. of a son. tenant-colonel Kerr, of a son. Lad} 

Lady of C. E. Layard,Esq. civil ser- of L. C. Hook, Ceylon regimens, o* 

vice, of a son. Honourable Mrs. two daughters. 

Tumour, of a son. Lady of Lieu- 


DEATHS. 

J. Trunchcll, Esq. judge at Jaffna, team Butcher, his Majesty’s 66th regi- 

JF. Baron Mylius, jydge at Matura. ment. J. F. Conradi, Esq. Captain 

Xicut.-colonel J. Blackency, his Ma- Driberg. P. Marshal), Esq. civil 
testy's 86th regiment. Captain Peat ce, 
hia Majesty's 19th regiment. Lieu- 

BENCOOLEN. 

* DEATHS. 

J. Parr, Esq. civil service. The hon. infantry. Lady of G* C. Master, Esq- 
C. Murray, civil service. Lieut. J. Belfour Russel!» Esq, civil service. 
Peand, 20th regiment, Bengal *Nat£ve 
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Sv tract of a general letter to the 

Honourable Court* of Directors, 

dated 23 d March, 1807. 

Para. 433. “ We have re- 
cently directed the sum of pago=. 
das 324, to be paid to lieutenant 
Wight of the 9th regiment of our 
Native infantry, on account of .the 
private losses of that officer, in 
an action which he Sustained with 
great judgment and gallantry, at 
the head of a small party of troops, 
against a considerable body of 
predatory Polygars.” 

434. “ The subject having 
been brought to our attention in 
a communication from the resi- 
dent at Hydrabad, who stropgly 
recommends the case to public 
notice, we requested the com- 
mander-in-chief to take measures 
for ascertaining the extent of 
the claim ; ana lieutenant-gene- 
ral Stewart, reported the result 
at our consultation of the 6th 
instant. 

*' 435. ff The public treasure, 
amounting to several lacs of rupees, 
which lieutenant Wight had been 
appointed to escort from Vellore 
to Hydrabad, having been saved 
from the banditti by his exer- 
tions, and by the sacrifice of his 
own baggage, we consider it to 
be just that we should cdmpen- 
iate his private loss 5 and we have 
great pleasure in bringing lieu- 
tenant Wight under the notice 
of your honourable court, as a 
young officer of rising character. 

Vol, 10. 


We beg leave to refer you to the 
dispatches from the resident at 
Hydrabad for an account of the 
transaction $ and, as it must ever 
be of advantage to your service, 
that particular instances of merit 
should be publicly distinguished 
and rewarded, we anticipate your 
approval of our determination on 
the case. 

Extract of a* general letter from 
the Honourable Court of Direc- 
tors , dated 30th July , 180 6. 
Para. 239. “ Although we have 
^iot received the proceedings to 
which you refer, the narrative 
of lieutenant Wight’s gallant con- 
duct, giveu in those paragraphs, is 
sufficient to justify your resolu- 
tion $ and as you have stated that 
by his exertions he saved treasure 
to the amount of several lacs of 
pagodas, which he was appoint- 
ed to escort from Vellore to Hydfa- 
bad, by the sacrifice of his own 
baggage, for which you remune- 
rated him in the sum of pago- 
das 324, we authorize you to 
make him, a gratuitous donation of 
pagodas 250 in addition thereto, as 
a mark of our sense of his good 
conduct on this occasion.” 

Address, to Major-general Camp - 
'bell, & c. 

Sir,— It is not without a lively 
sense regret that the civil and 
military officers stationed in the 
ceded districts address you on 
the present occasion. 

t X We 
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We perceive by the late orders 
of government, that you are re- 
moved from a scene where your 
exertions have loug reflected so 
much credit on) ourself individually , 
and from the influence they have 
had in flrmly establishing the au- 
thority of the British government 
over a newly-acquired and widely- 
extended territory, have been pro- 
ductive of the most beneficial 
consequences to your employers. 

While We shall all long and 
feelingly lament the losfc of your 
society as a private gentleman, 
the military in particular, who have 
been immediately placed under 
your authority, would be wanting 
to themselves sveie they not to ex- 
press tue happiness they have 
enjoyed in obeying an officer, 
no less distinguished for his talents 
in command, thau the urbanity 
and mildness which have marked 
the exercise of them. 

In whatever station future events 
may place you, our best wishes 
for your health and welfare will 
ever attend you ; and that pro- 
vidence may long permit the In- 
dian army to enjoy the advantage 
of your ability, integrity, and ex- 
perience, is the sincere and earnest 
^esire of. Sir, 

Your most obedient, 
liumble servants, 

Thomas Mumro, collector. P. Bmce, 
judge. H. Shaw, sub-collector. 1 ho*. 
Weston, assistant adjutant-general, for 
Self and captain Reed, assist, quartcr- 
„ mastrr-gencr«d . C aptain M Gregor, 
lieutenant Haukin, and lieutenant 
Trotter, 3d battalion, 3th regiment 
Nattve infantry. By desire, J. Tra- 
vers, judge* I. Bird, register W. 
D.C. D* Webb Thackery, assistant 
to the judge. By desire, Frederick 
Gabagan, sub-collector. G. Martin, 
lieutenant colonel. W. P^ jon, gar- 
rison surgeon. J* Duncan, superin- 
tending surgeon. C. D. M. Cubbon, 
lieutenant 2d battalion, £ih regiment. 


Register, isos. 

G. Hankin do. J. Campbell, capttui 
34th regiment. D. W, Ross, lieu- 
tenant do. A. Connell, surgeon 5th 
regiment Native infantry, J* Hail, 
fort adjutant of Bell ary. G* Brariley, 
lieutenant engineers. John Campbell, ' 
captain, J. A. C. D. G. Bradley, 
for lieutenant Herbert, ,51b regiment 
Native infantry. P. Joyes, nvjor fd 
battalion, 7th regiment Na ive infantry. 
John Smith, lieutenant do. H. A. 
Bril, lieutenant do. G. E. tVzpfc- 
trick, lie.utenant dn. G. Jackson, 
lieutenant do* B. B. Parlby, captain 
do. W. Hardy, heutenanr <10. F. I*. 
Barman, lieutenant do. D. Russell, 
lieutenant do. G. Brurc, assistant 
surgeon do, Thomas F* Wright, 
captain do. A. Balmain, cap’am do. 
M. Farmer, lieutenant do Thomas 
F. Wright, captain do. for faptain 
C. Heath and lieutenant John Foote, 
fid battalion 7th regiment Native in- 
fantry. Lieutenant G. Maunsell, 
ad battalion 5th regiment Native in- 
fantry. H. Macalister, H M. 34th 
regiment. G. J. Goreham, cjptain- 
lieutenant artillery. E. S. Munro, 
licutenaitf do. G. J. Gibes pie, 
captain 4th regiment cavalry. H. 
O'Brien, captain do. Robert Palm, 
lieutenant do. G. Macquay, captain 
do. W. T. Eiskme, cornet do. 
f F. Meredith, lieutenant do. A. 
Pothering ham, cornet do. J. Best, 
deputy-commissary stores. G. Bow- 
ness, lieutenant-colonel. J. M. 
Everard, major 34th regiment. H. 
Roberts, captain do. M. Tew, 
lieuteuaut do. W. Hovenden, cap- 
tain do. G. Carnegie, lieutenant and 
adjutant do. T. Davies, lieutenant 
do. John Giaham, assistant surgeon 
do. C H. Burion, lh utenant do. H. 

H. Torriano, B. M. C. D. J. W. 
Oliver, lieutenant 1st battalion 25th 
regiment Native infantry. R. Crewe, 
lieutenant do. S. S. Gumnier, lieut. 
do. P. Henderson, lieutenant do, Tho- 
mas Berket, captain do. C. Aldridge, 
captain do.. R. Taylor, cap* .tin do.* 

4 Cuddy, assistant surgeon do. 

.Taylor, captain of artillery* C. S. 
R. Starkey, captain 1st battalion 25th 
regiment. W. O'Rcilcy, lieutenant ' 
do. J.Wisset, captain 1st battalion 
ggd regiment native infantry. R. E. 
Langford, ctptaui do. J. Dymock, 
captain dp. W. Hankins, captain 
lieutenant 
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lieutenant da J. Beard, lieutenant do. 
E. C. Davenport, lieutenant do. J. 
B. Scouler, lieutenant do. A. Hay, 
lieutenant do. G. Agnew. assistant 
surgeon do. J. Jameson, lieutenant 
do. T. S. Hutitly, lieutenant 1st 
battalion, 2ed regiment Native infantry. 
John Scott, lieutenant and adjutant 
1st battalion, aed regiment Native in- 
fantry. 

Bellary, July «y, 1807. 

Lieutenant-colonel George Martin , 
commanding 2d Battalion, 5th 
regiment , at Bellary. 

Sir, — In acknowledging the 
receipt of your letter of the 13th 
instant, covering a most handsome 
address from the civil and military 
officers, serving in the ceded dis- 
tricts, on the occasion of my re- 
moval from that command to 
Mysore, I have to request you 
will accept my best acknowledg- 
ments for the obliging ( terms in 
which you have been pleased to 
make the communication, and 
that you will do me the honor to 
make known the enclosed reply, 
in whatever manner may be most 
agreeable. 

I have the honour to be, 
with the greatest regard. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient, 
and most humble servant, 
Dugalp Campbell, M.G. 
Madras, August 19, 1807. 

To the Civil and Military Officers, 
serving in the Ceded Districts . 
Gentlemen,— I was yesterday 
highly gratified by the receipt of 
your address, in consequence of 
my removal to the command of 
Mysore. 

It will ever be a source of pleasi ng 
reflection to me, that the conduct 
I observed, while entrusted with 
my late command, has merited 
the approbation and regard of those 
With whom I have so long had 


the honour to act. I beg leave to 
observe, that, in whatever station 
I may hereafter be placed, I shall 
ever retain a grateful sense of the 
cordial support I have on all occa- 
sions experienced from you ; and 
with the most sincere wishes fjp r 
your honour and happiness, and 
for the prosperity of the ceded dis- 
tricts. 

I have the honour to be. 
Gentlemen, your 
most obedient 
and most faithful servant, 
Dugald Campbell, M.G. 

Madras, August 19, 1807. 

Report of the Native Poor Fund 

Committee . 

1 . In closing the accounts of the 
Old Native Poor Fund, the com- 
mittee to whom the management 
of that trust was delegated, em- 
brace the occasion of exhibiting to 
the public a general statement of 
their proceedings, and of the various 
beneficial objects which the fund 
has promoted or accomplished. 

2. In the address of the com- 

mittee to the inhabitants of Madras, 
dated the 3 1st January, 1807, on 
occasion of the apprehensions, 
which were generally entertained 
of approaching famine, an account 
is given of the origin of the fund. 
It is there stated ; — u At that time, 
(1782) a general subscription wag 
opened for the relief of the native 
poor of this settlement, and it was 
most liberally encouraged, as well 
at Madras, as by the supreme go- 
vernment and inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta. A committee for the ap- 
propriation of the money thus sub- 
scribed was elected, consisting of 
the ministers and churchwardens 
for the time being, together with 
some of the most respectable Bri- 
tish, Portuguese, Armenian, and 
native inhabitants of Madras, Under 
f X 2 the 
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the management of this committee, 
the funds of the charity were ap- 
plied to the purchase of all the 
grain which could possibly be pro- 
cured. Many thousands of dis- 
tressed natives found immediate re- 
lief, and upwards of 2,000 remain- 
ed, and for the space of several 
months were daily ted , at the Mo- 
negar Choultry. The whole 
amount of the subscription would 
then have been expended, could 
sustenance have been obtained for 
a greater number of miserable ob- 
jects When this grievous calamity 
ceased, the committee determined to 
apply the balance, which remained, 
In a manner the most beneficial, 
and, next to the original intention, 
apparently the most consonant to 
the benevolent views of the sub- 
scribers. It was resolved that the 
interest accruing from this sum 
should be appropriated to the re- 
lief and maintenance of the sick, 
the aged, and infirm among " the 
native poor,” and the principal 
should be preserved, in order to be 
in readiness to avert the miseries 
of famine, should it please Provi- 
dence again to afflict this settle- 
ment with such a terrible dispensa- 
tion” 

3. The surplus of unappropriated 
subscriptions after the cessation of 
the famine of 1782, amounted to 
about 20,000 pagodas. The exact 
sum it i» not in our power to ascer« 
tain, in consequence o£ the loss of 
the first number of the minutes of 
the committee, containing their 
proceedings from 1782 to 1/84. 
There is every reason to believe 
that this volume, with some other 
papers, were in possession of Mr. 
A. Rofcs, a zealous and valuable 
member of the committee? at the 
time of his death $ but the inqui- 
ries which have been made re- 


specting them have not led to their 
discovery. 

4. By the treaty of peace with 
Tippoo Sultan ; n 1784, it was sti- 
pulated, that the natives of the 
Carnatic who, during the late war, 
had been carrried captive to Mysore, 
should be allowed to return to 
their own country. But the en- 
couragement afforded to these 
people by Tippoo to settle in the 
kingdom of Mysore, on the one 
hand, and the ditficnllies arising 
from the want of adequate means 
to return, as well as the exhausted 
and uninviting state of tbeii native 
provinces, on the other, rendered 
the benefits of this stipulation nu- 
gatory. As. an object ot gieat 
public utility, the committee were 
earnest!} solicitous to remove these 
impediments, and Mr.Dighton, then 
superintendent of the company’s 

Jaghire, received at various times, 
during the years 1784, 1785, and 
178b, the sum of pagodas 2,300 j 
fu # r the distribution of which among 
the* riots, weavers, &c. a discre- 
tionary power was vested in him 
by the committee. Mr. Dighton’s 
statements afforded the most satis- 
factory evidence of the utility and 
success which attended his exer- 
tions. Donations thus judiciously 
distributed in mone) or implements 
of husbandry, had the effect of 
inspiring with new life and hopes 
numbers of helpless and despond- 
ing beings ; of restoring many 
valuable manufacturers to the com- 
pany $ and, finally, of contributing 
to the recovery of those prov inees 
from the desolate and depopulated 
state into which they were thrown 
by the combined evils of war and 
famine. 

5. On the establishment of the 
asylum for female orphans, under 
the auspices of Lady Campbell. 
1785, the assistance of the com- 
mitted 
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mittee to promote that benevolent 
institution was solicited. T .e flou- 
rishing state of the fund, admitting 
of such aid without detriment to 
objects of more immediate and 
especial concern, *he committee 
conceived it conformable to the 
spirit and intention of the trust im- 
posed in them, to assign over to 
that institution bonds to the amount 
of pagodas 0,000. 

6\ For the reasons adduced in 
the preceding paragraph, the com- 
mittee, on the proposal for estab- 
lishing an asylum for the male 
orphans of the military on the 
coast, resolved to appropriate the 
interest arising from the principal 
sum of pagodas 8,000 towards, the 
support of that laudable establish- 
ment. This assistance was granted 
from the year 178Sto 17117 ; when 
the state of the poor fund would 
not allow, nor did that of the 
asylum require, a continuance of 
such support. 

7. In consequence of an adver- 
tisement in the Calcutta Gazette of 
the 10th of July, 1788, intimatipg 
that the province of Bengal *was 
threatened with the calamity of 
famine, for the preveutiou of which 
the inhabitants of Calcutta were 
invited to contribute by pecuniary 
subscriptions, the committee, ac- 
tuated as well by those feelings of 
benevolence which are always due 
to fellow creatures in distress, as by 
a grateful remembrance of the 
liberal aid afforded by the supreme 
government and inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta to the native poor of the Car- 
natic, during the prevalence here 
of the late famine, determined to 
avail themselves of an opportunity 
which offered at that time of for- 
warding a supply of grain for the 
benefit of the distressed natives of 
Bengal. Eight hundred and twenty- 
bags of rice were accordingly 


forwarded, and measures were ar* 
ranged for the dispatch *of further 
supplies $ but these were happily 
rendered unnecessary by the remo- 
val of the apprehension of scarcity. ' 

8. In 17y2, the attention of the 
committee was directed to the 
means of affording accommodation 
and subsistence to distressed natives 
to the number of 1200. Of these 
many had been compelled to seek 
refuge at Madras, from the outrages 
of a party of predatory horse be- 
longing to the enemy i and the 
rest were those who had emigra ed 
from the northern Ci rears, which 
at that period of time were a prey 
to all the miseries of a desolating 
famine. 

9. In April, 1799> the com- 
mittee were again solicited to con- 
tribute to the support of asftublic 
institution : we allude to the 
native infirmary projected by Mr. 
Underwood. An establishment so 
intimately connected in its object 
with those to which the benefits of 
the poor* fund were applied, de- 
manded every aid which it was 
within the ability of the fund to 
afford. The 'committee accord- 
ingly resolved that 400 pagodas, 
being about the amount of the un* 
appropriated annual income of the 
poor fund, should be subscribed 
yearly towards the support of the 
native infirmary during the plea- 
sure of the committee j and this 
sum was regularly paid till the year 
1803. 

10 Unjil the introduction of 
vaccination into India, the encou- 
ragement among the natives of 
the practice of inoculating for the 
small post, was an obj* ct of the 
committee’s earnest* and constant 
solicitude. The measures which 
were pursued for this purpose not 
having^ been attended with the 
desired success, the committee, in 
January, 
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January, 1800, by advertisement in 
the newspapers, offered a reward 
of one pagoda to the parents of 
each native child that should be 
inoculated during that season at 
Madras. 

1 1 . During the war with Hyder, 
in ] 782, an order had been issued 
by government that all buildings, 
within a certain distance of the 
black town wall, should be thrown 
down. The place called the Mo- 
negarCi on 1 try, having antecedently 
to the date of the order, been al- 
lowed by the proprietor to be ap- 
propriated to the accommodation 
of the numerous paupers whom the 
miseries of war, aggravated by 
those of famine, had driven to the 
presidency, the government was 
pleased, at the instance of the com- 
mittefi^and in consideration of the 
useful and benevolent purpose to 
which the Choultry was applied, to 
admit an exception of the order 
alluded to. 

The Choultry, after the termi- 
nation of those calamities, con- 
tinued to be occupied by such 
paupers as were not in a condition 
4to obtain by industry the necessa- 
ries of life. The number of such 
persons supported by the poor fund 
was liable, as may be supposed, to 
continual variation. 

It may be observed, except on 
the occasion we have adverted to, 
which occurred in 17 Q 2 , and in the 
instance of the present scarcity, 
that the number has rarely been 
fewer than forty, or has exceeded 
one hundred. Small sums of 
money were expended at different 
times on the building, as well in 
repairing as extending it, and ren- 
dering it ntore comfortable and 
Commodious 

In the* year J 602 , the heir of 
the tale proprietor represented to 
the committee that the Choultry, 


with the ground belonging to it,' 
was his property $ and he required 
that, they should either pay him the 
value of it, or remove the poor else* 
where. 

After various^nquiries regarding 
the validity of the claim, an official 
reference was made on the subject } 
which, confirming the right of the 
claimant, the purchase of the pre- 
mises, on account of the poor fund, 
was at length concluded, for pagodas 
2,500 t> 

12. On the occurrence of a 
vacancy in the committee, the me- 
thod usually had recourse to in other 
charitable establishments has been 
adopted. The deficiency has been 
supplied by the election of a mem- 
ber of the same denomination as 
the person by whose removal or 
death the vacancy was occasion- 
ed. 

13. In reviewing the operations 
of the poor fund, we have now ar- 
rived at that period when the at- 
tention of every person was engros- 
sed by the alarming effects to be 
apprehended from the failure of 
the *usual rains in 1806. The ex- 
tensive territory lying between the 
Kishnah and Coleroon, had sustain- 
ed almost an entire privation of this 
chief source of fertility and plenty. 
Apprehensions of a future famine 
gave rise to an immediate artificial 
scarcity. The price of grain be- 
came enhanced ; and numbers, 
deprived of their accustomed agri- 
cultural employments, resorted to 
the presidency in the hope of ob- 
taining a livelihood by other exer- 
tions of their industry. 

14. During the latter part of 

December, 1806, and beginning of 
January, 1807, the number of 
paupers soliciting food at the Mone- 
gar Qhoultry was daily increasing. 
On the 1 6 th January, upwards of 
600 me n, women, and childien, 
; j werq 
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were fed. On the ipth, the com- 
mittee assembled for the purpose of 
devising means for the relief of, the 
poor. Under a conviction that a 
severe scarcity, if not an actual fa- 
mine, would this»year afflict the 
Carnatic, the committee resolved 
that it behoved them to provide a 
large stock of grain for the use of 
the poor at Madras ; and, if neces- 
sary, that the whole amount of the 
fund should be expended in this 
manner. That, in order to provide 
against the probable inadequacy of 
the present fund to meet this exten- 
sive and terrible calamity, and to 
insure the permanency of the esta- 
blishment at the Monegar Choul- 
try, the beneficial effects of which 
had been experienced nearly 25 
years, that a charity sermon be 
preached at St. Marys church, and 
subscriptions for the benefit of the 
Native poor immediatelysolicited at 
the several presidencies of Madras, 
Calcutta, and Bombay. 

J5. Early in February, the go- 
vernment liberally and judiciously 
determined to afford employment 
to all who were able to work, both 
at Madras and throughout the dis- 
tricts which were deprived of the 
benefit of the late periodical rains. 
This wise resolution, while it tended 
to relieve the poor fund from the 
obligation the committee otherwise 
would have conceived themselves 
under, of affording these poor crea- 
tures the means of subsistence, re- 
strained, in agreat measure, emigra- 
tions to the presidency ; and thou- 
sands were usefully and advantage- 
ously employed, who must either 
have perished from want, or proved 
burdensome to the community. 
The pay which they received, while 
it was adequate to their support, 
was so far below th? ordinary rate 


of labour as to prove that the bene- 
volence of government would not 
be liable to 'abuse, and that those 
only would avail themselves of its 
liberality who u r ere objects of com- 
passion, ana unable to obtain erti- 
ploy ment elsewhere. 

l£>\ The government, having thus 
humanely undertaken to provide 
for every one capable of corporeal 
labour, to the care of the commit- 
tee devolved those who, from ihe 
debility of infancy or extieme age, 
from infirmity, sickness, on any 
other cause, were unable to minis- 
ter to their own wants. Of such 
objects of compassion, an account of 
the number fed each day, has been 
published monthly in ‘he govern- 
ment gazette. On the 6th instant, 
the number of men, women, and 
children, amounted to4,050*An this 
number are included besides those 
maintained at the Choultry, and at 
the recently-erected inclosure in 
the vicinity of the powder mills, 
243 persons who are permitted to 
reside at> their own habitations. 
As these are all of respectable fami- 
lies, and have been reduced by ill 
fortune to a state of indigence, 
their residence at the Choultry has 
not been insisted on. 

17. The ground belonging 40 the 
Choultry being encompassed by a 
hedge, the disadvantages of inse- 
cure a fence, when the numbei ot 
Paupers became considerable were 
quickly discovered. The hedge 
was broken down, egress ana 44 , ness 
at any time were easy to all ; and it 
was fount! impossible to res* Mia 
outrage* peculation, and a variety 
of abuses. As a measure 01 imme- 
diate expediency, itwas determined 
that a stockade of p&mh as should 
be formed, by which those persons, 
who were not objects of commit- 
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ration might be excluded. This 
was of advantage 3 but the purpose 
was not effectually answered ; and 
the space included within the 
stockade, when the paupers amount 
ed to 2 or 3,000, was too confined 5 
and their situation was rendered 
still more deplorable by the want of 
suitable sheds and accommodations. 
Jt Vas determined, afterwards, that 
the most eligible aud ultimately 
economical plan would he 10 in- 
close the premises within a substan- 
tial wail, ten feet in height, from 
the top of which should slope along 
its whole extent, sheds, supported on 
brick pillars. Jt was also deter- 
mined that the space within the 
wall should be levelled, that suita- 
ble cook-rooms, offices, and a 
guard house, should be erected, and 
that the old building should be 
completely repaired. 

18. A contract was accordingly 
entered into for the peifoimance of 
these works within a limited period. 
Tor the sum of Pagodas 2, 130 3 from 
which is to be deducted 4 he origi- 
nal costs of the paliniras forming 
the stockade, fur which the conn ac- 
tor stipulated to allow. 

19. Antecedently to the com- 
mencement oi this building, it was 
deemed, of importance to purchase 
two additional smjill pieces of 
ground, to be inclosed within the 
wall. This was done at the ^mode- 
rate price of pagodas 80. 

20. With respect to the subscrip- 
tions at the several presidencies, 
12,440 pagodas and 8 faqams have 
been contributed at Madras 3 sicca 
rupees 37, 301 at Calcutta 3 and, ac- 
cording to the last advices, rupees 
20,360 at Bombay, forming an ag- 
gregate sum of pagodas 29,717*10. 

21 . The subscription at Calcutta 
having befen applied to the purchase 
of grain, there is now in stofe rice 


to the amount of 8,522 bags, or 
garce 147 j marcals 255, which 
consequently* terms a part of the 
new fund. Bur 4s the expenses of 
the grain which has been imported 
exceed the amount of subscriptions 
in Bengal, a balance arises of up- 
wards of pagodas 3,000 for which 
the new fund must be debited. The 
amount of the old ftifid, on the 3 1 st 
December, 1 806, has been stated 
in the addiess already referred 
to, at pagodas 1 8,343, 26, 49. By 
the accompanying accounts, it will 
be observed, that after defraying 
the charges of all the grain that has 
been expended in the subsistence 
during 7 months, on an average of 
abo^t 2,560 persons daily ; after 
allowing for the sum which will be 
due to the contractor on the com- 
pletion of the wall and other build- 
ings 3 and after tbe payment of 
every demand against the establish- 
ment to the present day, we resign 
to the trustees who may be appoint- 
ed for the new contributions, be- 
sides the proprietary right of the 
Mpnegar Choultry, a clear balance 
in cash and grain of pagodas 
7799 28 65. 

22 Sir.iiiblc of the valuable ser- 
vices ot the acting secretary, the 
committee unanimously resolve to 
expiess their public thanks to Dr. 
Sherwood, for the able and zealous 
manner in which he has disinterest- 
edly discharged a troublesome 
office. 

(Signed) R. H. Kerr, 

E Vaughan, 

W. Webb, 

J. Baker, 4 

J. Ttilloh, 

John D’Friei, 

J. D’Monte, 

John Shamier, 

N Andah Chitty, 
Aruachellum Chitty. 

Madras, August 10, 1S07 

Colonel 
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Colonel Gillespie. 

On the occasion of colonel Gih- 
lespie’s recent departure frono l\is 
command at Arcot, the following 
letter was addressed to that dis- 
tinguished officer, hy the officers 
of the 2'2d dragoons, to which he 
sent the annexed reply. 

To Lieutenant-colonel Gillespie , 
commanding Hhe cantonment of 
Arcot. 

Sir, — We, the officers of the 
22d dragoons, fully sensible of the 
gallantry, urbanity, and honourable 
conduct displayed by you upon all 
occasions, beg to express the regret 
we feel at your departure from this 
cantonment 5 and, at the same 
time, to lament that we should hqve 
served so short a time under your 
command. • 

We heartily wish you, health, 
happiness, and success, and are. 
Sir, 

Your very sincere friends, 

, J. Hare, Jieut.-col. 22d 'dragoons; 
R. Travers, major; J. Gordon, 
captain ; T. Chadwick, captain ; 
R. Miller, captain; J. Adshed, 
lieutenant; B. T. Smith, lieute- 
nant; J. W. Parsons, lieutenant; 
R. Slegg, lieutenant ; F. Hale, 
lieutenant; G. Kier, lieutenant; 
D. Stewart, cornet ; F. Edwards, 
surgeon; H, Davis, lieutenant- 
colonel, 2 2d dragoons; H. Broome, 
captain; W. Blundell, captain; 
J. F. Paterson, captain; L. Hook, 
lieutenant ; C. Dudiay, lieutenant ; 
J. Vernon, lieutenant; N. Dal- 
rymple, lieutenant; C. J. Cozens, 
.lieutenant; J. Eden, lieutenant; 
C. T, EUis, cornet; E. H Hut- 
chinson, P.M. F. Tymon, assistant- 
surgeon. 

Arcot, December 26, 1807. 

To Lieutenant- colonel Hare, and 
officers of His Majesty's 2%d 
Light Dragoons . 

Sir, — T he good opinion of the 
officers of that respectable corps, 
his majesty’s light dragoons, have 
honoured me with, is most gt^i- 


fyingj* — as a soldier (to whom repu- 
tation is dfear) most flattering ; as 
an individual, pleasing. 

Allow me, therefore, to return 
my most sincere acknowledgments, 
and to assure you it is more than 
reciprocal ;* the regret that I feel, 
in being removed trom the society 
of a corps with whom I should 
have been on terms of intimacf, 
and with whom I should have glo- 
ried to have sought honour, op- 
posed to the enemies of our coun- 
try. 

Believe me to remain, my dear 
Sir, with regret and esteem, your 
very obedient servant and friend, 
(Signed) R. Rollo Gillespie, 

Lieut -col. bth Light Dragoons. 
Arcot, Dec. 26, 1807. 

To L. Motard, Esq. Memler of 
the Legion oj Honour , and Cap- 
tain Commandant of' the French 
Frigate La Semilante. 

Dear Sir, — Having at length 
reached that port which the chance 
of war has destined us to enter, 
we hasten* to request that you will 
be pleased to accept our sincere 
and warmest acknowledgments for 
the many very polite and kind 
attentions you have shewn to our 
wants and comforts, during a period 
of nearly ten weeks we remained 
on board the frigate you com- 
mand. 

We are well aware of the irk- 
someness of the situation in which 
you have been placed, in having to 
conciliate the minds of a body of 
men, whofce language, and even 
habits of life, in many instances, 
widely differ from your’s, and 
whose nation is, at this period, 
unfortunately at war with your 
own ; but, at the same time, feel 
happy in the occasion now afforded 
us of bearing honourable testimony 
to the perseverance you have evinced 
in the attempt, and ultimate 
success 
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success In so arduous an under- 
taking. 

We have, also, to request you 
will have the goodness to express 
to your officers the grateful sense 
we entertain of the kind atten- 
tions they have* on all occasions 
shewn us. 

Mrs. Meik begs leave to add her 
tribute of praise, and truly grate- 
ful thanks, for the extremely polite 
and delicate manner in which you 
have at all limes conducted your- 
self towards her. With sincere 
good wishes for your health and 
happiness. We remain. 

Dear Sir, 

Your much obliged and 
very obedien t ser van t s , 

IL Turton. lieutenant-colonel, Bengal 
artillery ; J. P. Keashury, captain, 
Madraa establishment ; C. Bean, 
late commandant of the Gilwell ; 
W. Richardson, late commandant 
•of the Alithea ; R.Dickie, late com- 
mandant of the Elizabeth; W. C. 
Ord, late passenger on the Alithea. 
Fort Napoleon, Nov. 1st, 1807. 

Herrier Chitter Meeting. 

November, 1807. 

The gentlemen assembled at this 
meeting, observing the great im- 
provement which had taken place 
in the breed of horses under 
the management of major Fraser, 
resolved to present to that gentle- 
man a piece of plate. Tfre reso- 
lution of the suticribers was com- 
municated in the following corres- 
pondence : 

Major WilViam Fr t ascr . 

Sir, — T he gentlemen assem- 
bled at the last Herrier Chitter 
meeting, observing the great im- 
provement which had taken place 
hi the breed bf horses, in the pro- 
vinces under the British govern- 
ment inTengal, and sensible that 
this improvement was principally 
•wing to your ' zeal and assiduity 


REGISTER, to 09. 

in the management of 1 the com* 
pany’s stud at Pusa, entered into 
the resolution of requesting your 
acceptance of a piece of .plate of 
the value of 5001. A majority of 
the subscribers have deputed me 
to make known to you their sen- 
timents on this occasion ; a task I 
have readily undertaken, as I sin- 
cerely concur with them in their 
opinion, and have, from the first- 
establishment of the stud, person- 
ally been a fitness to the success 
of your exertions. 

The amount of the subscription 
will be remitted to Europe, that 
the resolutions of the subscribers 
may be carried into execution. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) C. Boddam. 
Chuprah, Aug. 17, 1808. 

To the Right Hon. Lord Min to. 
Governor Genei al, &c. &c. &c. 

, Fort William. 

My Lord,— It is with the deep- 
est regret I have the honor to 
inform your lordship, of the loss 
of f the honourable company’s extra 
ship Travers, under my command, 
on the 7th of November, at 5 
o’clock, A. M. on a rock, detached 
from the Sunken island, in L. 15, 28 
N. Lon. 94, 20 east. Diamond 
island, bearing W. by N.— dis- 
tance about 3 miles, — Sunken* 
island S. W, by S. distance one 
mile and a quarter. But I feel 
myself still happy in saying, the 
passengers, officers, and ship’s com- 
pany, with the exception of six 
Europeans, seven Chinese, and 
three Lascars, were all saved, and 
have been received by captain 
Heming, of the Earl Spencer. 
The deplorable state we were all in, 
having nothing but the tiothes we 
had on, left most ample room for 
the display of his generosity, f 
now further beg leave to tytfude 
' upon 
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upon your lordship, a detail of this 
moBt melancholy catastrophe. 

About ten minutes before “five 
o’clock, A. M. on the 7th of No- 
vember, when in our station on the 
starboard quarter pf the Mo- 
narch, with the Earl Spencer 
in company, having hove the lead 
and got ground in twenty fathoms 
mud and fine sand, I went over to 
leewatd, and saw breakers on the 
starboard beam and a bead. 1 im- 
mediately hauled the «ship dose to 
the wind, but unfortunately, not- 
withstanding our exertions to clear 
the reef, we struck, about five, A. 
M. on a rock detached from Sunk- 
en island, the other two ships pass- 
ing considerably within hail. The 
cause of their escape, I believe, 
was from my hailing and firing 
guns. At this time, the niizen 
mast went 15 feet above the board. 
The ship then bilged on the star- 
board side j and, in about five mi- 
nutes, we lost the rudder/ and the 
stern posts gave way. Finding it 
impossible to get the ship off, I or- 
dered the main foremast and spare 
anchors to be cut away, and thrfcdr 
over the starboard guns to ease her. 
I then sent an officer down to 
secure the packets, which I regret 
was impracticable, as the water ufes 
level with the gun deck, part of 
which had given way. As it was 
now day-break, and we clearly 
could distinguish the ships standing 
on their course, we hoisted our en- 
sign to the stump of our mizen- 
mast, with the union downwards ; 
— but not seeing that to have any 
effect, our only resource was now 
in our boats, which, with the great- 
est exertions of the officers and 
crew, having no masts left to which 
we eould affix tackles, we were 
obliged to cut the gun-wale down 
to launch the long boat, and by 
dint of strength, — a labour which 
**s tendered doubly difficult by 


the uneasy state of the ship, the 
sea having by this time made a 
complete breach over her. By 
seven o’clock, I had w the happiness 
to see all the ladies, passengers, and 
crew, with the exception of the 
sixteen men mentioned, in the 
boats. The weather was so ex- 
tremely squally, and a heavy sea 
running, I thought it not safe to 
allow more than ninety-three per- 
sons in the launch, she being so 
extremely deep, and eighteen in 
the cutter $ but ordered the jolly 
boat back, though she was also vefy 
crowded, to endeavour to bring off 
as many of those remaining as 
possible j which I am sorry to say, 
from their obstinacy in persisting 
of not coming without their bag- 
gage, the officer was unable to 
effect, — excepting three. When we 
put off our situation was still more 
distressing, as captain Hawes of 
the Monarch, the senior officer, 
followed by the Earl Spencer, had 
gone to so great a distance, that 
we could qpt discern the ships. I 
had in my pocket a compass, and 
steering W. S W. in about an 
hour and a half descried them at 
a distance of about ten or eleven 
miles. The boats shipping much, 
water kept us constantly bailing, 
which gave me at one time much 
apprehension, from the severity of 
the weather, of our not being able 
to reach them. But, to oor great 
joy, about H A. M. we were all 
safe on board the Earl Spencer. 

I cannot close my letter without 
mentioning # to your Lordship, the 
extreme good conduct of my 
officers and ship’s, company, whose 
behaviour throughout this disas- 
trous and dreadful scene, was most 
exemplary., I must also beg leave 
to call your lordship> attention te 
the roost distressing state of myself, 
officers» passengers, . and crew, 

(among 
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(^mong whom are several ladies) 
who have all lost every thing we 
possessed 

‘ f must also humbly solicit your 
lordship to order as early an inves- 
tigation as possible of the car.se of 
the Joss of the Travers. As I con- 
ceive no blame can attach to me, 
I have no doubt but 1 shall be able 
m give your lordship a satisfactory 
justification of my conduct, in 
the whole of this unfortunate bu- 
siness. 

I have the honor to be, with re- 
spect. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient, 
most humble servant, 
(Signed) J. Collins. 

ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, 
December , 1?. 

Copy of a letter from Rear-Admi- 
ral Sir* Edward PeUew , hart. 
Commander-in-chief of his Ma- 
jesty's ships and vessels in the 
East Indies, to the honourable 
W. IP. Pole, dated on board his 
Majesty's ship Ctilladen, in 
Bombay Harbour, the Jth April . 
Sim, — I request you will trans- 
mit to the right honourable the 
birds commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty, the inclosed letter from 
lieutenant William Dawson, act- 
ing in the command of his Ma- 
y « ship St. Fiorenzo, stating 
thfc particulars of the capture 6f 
La Piedmontese French frigate, 
mounting fifty guns, on the 8th 
ultimo, in the gulph of Mannar. 

in making this communica- 
tion to their lordships* 1 am de- 
sirous of expressing those; min- 
gled sentiments admiration 
and | concern which I experience 
in the Id#** hf Captain Geoige 
Nicholas *Hardmge, Who feH in 
the moment of victory, alter 


having exerted, during three suc- 
cessive days, the most trema kable 
zeal/ gallantry, and judgment, in 
the conduct of this very brilliant 
action. His Majesty*® service 
has been thus, deprived of a most 
excellent and distinguished officer* 
of whom the highest expectation# 
have been justly formed, from a 
knowledge of his many great and 
excellent qualities. 

The merit of Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Dawson, upon whom the 
command devolved after the 
death of Captain Hardinge, is al- 
ready well known to the board 
by his gallant behaviour on a 
former occasion, when he was 
severely wounded at the capture 
of the Psyche frigate by the St. 
Fiorenzo, in which nearly the 
whole of her present officers and 
crew had the honour to share. 

The manner in which he con- 
tinued the action, which had been 
so nearly'concluded by his lamented 
Captain, land finally conducted it 
to a successful issue, will, doubt- 
less, secure to him t he high ap- 
probation and recompense of their 
lordships. 

The undaunted bravery, the 
animated and persevering exertions 
every officer, seaman, and 
marine, on board the St. Fiorenzo* 
have been truly worthy of the be- 
loved country in whose cause they 
have been so nobly engaged $ — the 
public gratitude will be commen- 
surate with their eminent ser- 
vices. 

^ I learn that the St. Fiorenzo 
had arrived with her prize in 
safety at Columbo, from whence 
she may shortly be expected at 
this port. ; * 

I have the honour, to be, %e. 

£dwaxj> Pzllevt. 

His 
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HU Majesty *s stop fit. Fiorenzo, 
at Sea, March, 2. 

Sir,— I t is with great regret I 
have -to inform you of the death of 
Captain Hardinge, late of his 
Majesty’s ship St. Fiorenzo, who 
fell gloriously in the early part 
of an action on the 8th instant, 
betwepu his Majesty’s ship St. 
Fiorenzo, and the French national 
frigate La Piedmontese. 

The St. Fiotenzo sailed from 
Point de G-lle on Friday tire 4iii 
instant, at half past eleven, A. M. 
On the 6th, at 7, A. M. pass- 
ed three Indiamen, and, short- 
ly after, saw a frigate bearing 
N. E. We immediately hauled 
our wind in chace, and made all 
sail, being in that lime lat. 7* 32. 
long. 77. 58. We made the pri- 
vate signal, which was* not an- 
swered ; and at live shewed our 
colours, which the enemy took no 
notice of. At forty minutes past 
eleven, P. M. we ranged alongsfdfe 
of him on the larboard tack, and 
received his broadside. After 
engaging till fifty minutes past 
eleven, P. M. within a cables 
length, the enemy made sail a-head, 
out of the rauge of our shot; we 
ceased firing, and made all sail 
after him 5 continuing to come up 
with him till day-light ; when, find- 
ing he could not avoid an action, 
he wore, as did we also. At 
twenty-five minutes past six re- 
commenced the action, at the 
distance of half a mile, gradually 
dosing with him to a quarter of 
a mile. The fire was constant 
and Well directed on both sides, 
though that of the enemy slacken- 
ed towards the latter part of the' 
*cuoa# At a quarter past eight 


P. M* the enemy made all sail 
away; our main - topsail -yard 
being shot through, the main royal 
mast, and both main-topmast- 
stays, the main-sprmg-stay, and 
most of the standing 3rd running 
rigghig, and all our sails shot to 
pieces, and most of our cartridges 
tired away, (as our guns were 
directed at his hull he was not 
much disabled about his rigging,) 
we ceased filing, and employed 
all hands in repairing the damages 
sustained, and fitting the ship again 
for action. From the great injury 
our masts, yards, and sails had 
received, I am sorry to observe, 
that it was not in cur power 
to renew the action im- 
mediately ; we, however, suc- 
ceeded in keeping sight of him 
durin • the night ; and at nine 
A. M. on the 8th, the ship being 
perfectly prepared for action, we 
bore down upon the enemy under 
all sail ; he did not endeavour to 
avoid us till we hauled athwart 
his stern, for the purpose of gain- 
ing the weather gage, and bringing 
him to close fight, when he hauled 
up also and made all sail 5 but 
perceiving that we came tad up 
with him, and that an action was 
inevitable, he tacked, and at 
three we passed each other on 
opposite tack s,and recommenced ac- 
tion within a quarter of a cable’s 
length. With grief I have to 
observe, thsy: our brave Captain 
was killed by a grape-shot the 
second broadside. When the ene- 
my was abaft our beam he wore, 
and, after an hour and twenty 
minutes close action, struck their 
colours, and waved their hats for 
a boat to be sent them. She proved 
to be La Piedmontese, commanded 
by Monsieur Eprou, Capitaine du 
Yaisseux ; 
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Vaiaseux; she mounts fifty guns, 
long eighteen pounders on her 
main-deck, and thirty -six pound 
carronade9 on her quarter-deck. 
She had three hundred and 
sixty-six Frenchmen p on board, 
^and nearly two hundred Lascars, 
*who worked their" 1 sails. She 
sailed from the Isle of France 
on the 30th of December. In 
the action she had forty-eight 
killed, and one hundred and twelve 
wounded. The St. Fiorenzo has 
thirteen killed, and twenty- five 
wounded ; most of the latter are 
In a most promising way. A list of 
them I have the honour to inclose 
for your information. The enemy 
was cut to pieces in his masts," 
bowsprit, and rigging ; and they 
all went by the board during the 
night. 

It is now a pleasing part of my 
duty to recommend to your par- 
ticular notice the cool, steady, and 
gallant conduct of * lieutenants 
Edward Davies and Henry George 
Moysey j the latter, I am sorry 
to add, was severely wounded 
about ten minutes before the ene- 
my struck. I also experienced 
Very great assistance from Mr. Do- 
novan, the master, by the judici- 
ous and seaman-like manner in 
Which be laid us close ‘alongside 
the enemy. To lieutenant Samuel 
Ashmore, of the royal marines, I am 
muchindebted, for the cool and de- 
termined courage evi peed by him 
through the whole action. Indeed, 
every officer, petty officer, seaman, 
and marine in the ship behaved in the 
most brave and gallant manner, 
and nobly Maintained the pre-emi- 
nence of the British flag. In the 
first boat from the prize came Mr. 
W. F. Black, assistant surgeon of 
his Majesty’s 86th regiment, cap- 


turee by the Piedmontese on his 
passage to Madras, who rendered 
the surgeon great assistance. 

I am alsp much indebted to 
the officers of the army, and 
the captuns and officers of the 
country ships, who were prisoners 
on board the enemy, for the great 
assistance they afforded us with 
their Lascars, in erecting jury 
masts, and working the ship into 
port, as from our weak s ate, and 
the great number of prisoners on 
board us, we could sjjarc but few 
hands from our own ship to send 
on board the prize. I have the 
honour to be, &c. 

William Dawson. 

To Sir Edward Pellcw, bart. Rear-Ad- 
miral of the Red, and (ommandcr- 
in-Ch<et of his Majesty's ships and 
vessels in the East Indies. 

List of officers, seamen , and ma- 
rine* killed and wounded on board 
his Majesty s ship Sc. Fiorenzo, 

• min action with La Piedmontese 
French national Jrigate , on the 
6th, yth, and 8th March , lbOS. 

Wounded on the 6th. — William Pitt, 
teaman, slightly. John Treaty, su- 
pernumerary seaman, ditto. William 
Miller, seaman* ditto. 

Killed on the jth — Thomas Martin, sea- 
man. Chatles Smallwood, ditto. Ro- 
bert Currell, ditto. John Middleton, 
ditto. William Mead, supernumerary 
seaman- Win. Martin, marine* John 
Luff, dirto. Joseph Litchfield, do. 
Wounded on the j/b.— John Meadows, 
seaman, dangerously ; since dead, Wm. 
Baldwin, seaman, lost a leg, since 
dead. George Byng, seaman, severely. 
John Finch, seaman, ditto. Francis 
Jackmao, seaman, ditto. Walter Boze, 
seaman, ditto Wm, Long, seaman, 
do. John Acton, seaman, lost two 
aims. Phillip Ulrtck, seaman, severely. 
Wm. Wakefield, seaman, lost an atm* 
Richard Lock, seaman, slightly. Wil- 

l j^m 
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lara John Brown, quarjer-master, do. 
John Ellier, seaman, do* Bcnjarfiin 
marine, ditto. 

Killed on the George Ni holas 
Hardinge, E^q. captain. John Beer, 
seaman. John Burn, do. f.vau Jones, 
marine. 

Wounded on the 8/A.— Henry George 


M9 

Moysey, lieut. severely. Thomas Gads- 
by, carpenter’s mate, ditto. Thomas 
Clnk, seaman, dangerously. John 
M‘Rwen, corporal of marines, ditto* 
Charles Richard*, marine, lost an arm. 
Win. Pope, marine, dangerously, since 
dead. Henry Thorn, boatswain’s mate, 
slightly. Wm. Davis, seaman, ditto. 
George Anger, seaman, ditto* • 
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THE COURT OF DIRECTORS 

OP TUX 

EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


Edward Parry, Esq. 25, Gower Street. 

Charles- Grant, Esq, M. P. 40, Russel-square. 

John Roberts, Esq. 2, John Street, Bedford Row. 

Sir William Bensley, Bart. 53, Berners Street. 
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John Travers, Esq. 25, Bedford Place, Russel Square. 
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John Hudleston, Esq. 54, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square. 

John Inglis, Esq. 27 , Mark Lane. 

Thomas Reid, Esq. j, Broad Street Buildings. 

John Bebb, Esq. 8, Gloucester Place. 

James Patbson, Esq Hill Street, Berkeley Square, 

Campbell Marjoribanks, Esq. 51, Berners street, 

John Jackson, Esq. M. P. 9, New Broad Street. 

George Abercrombie Robinson, Esq. Woodcote Place, near Epsqra. 
John Alexander Rannerman, Esq. 2 Harley Place. 

The Chairman &nd Deputy Chairman are all of Committees, 

The following gentlemen went out by rotation in April, 1810, via*. 

John Manship, Esq. 

Sir Francis Baring, Bart. 

Sir Hugh Inglis, Bart. 

Sir Thoophi'Us Metcalfe, Bart. 

George Woodford Thehnsson, Esq. M. P, 

George Millet, Esq. 



PROCEEDINGS AT THE INDIA HOUSE. 

FOIi 180S. 


EAST INDIA HOUSE, 

March 30 th , 1808 . 

A court of proprietors of the 
East India company was held this 
day, when the different accounts 
ordered by the bye-laws to be sub- 
mitted annually to the court, were 
laid on the table.* 

Mr. Rock wished to be informed 
if these accounts would enable the 
proprietors to form any thing like a 
correct judgment of the general 
state of the company’s affairs. He 
alluded to the practice ot submit- 
ting to the court all such papers as 
were laid before the House of 
Commons when the India budget 
was regularly brought forward $ 
and as it was understood that 
there was to be np budget this 
year, it was the more necessary that 
the proprietors should be possessed 
of such documents as would enable 
them to form some idea of tjjeactual 
situation of their affairs. 

The Chairman admitted that 
the papers now laid on the table 
did not afford any satisfactory view 
of the state of the general affairs of 
the company. 

Mr. Rock repeated his wish, that 
every document necessary to ena- 
ble the proprietors to form a judg- 
ment as to the actual state of the 
company’s affairs should be laid 
before th m as speedily as possible. 

Mr. Grant, said, it was not to 
be supposed that the court of direc- 
tors would submit evidence to parlia- 
ment to enable it and the public 
to judge of the state of the compa- 
ny’s affairs, and would withhold si- 
milar evidence from their own con- 
stituents. 

Mr. Randle Jackson was of 
opinion that the anxiety of his bro- 
ther proprietor was by no means 
surprising* He was convinced that 


respectable gentleman meant no- 
thing inconsistent with the forms, 
of proceeding of the court, or dero- 
gatory from that feeling s of confi- 
dence which it was natural lor the 
court to place in its executive body. 
When the accounts were before 
the proprietors, a court would, of 
course, be summoned to consider of 
them, and then it would be in the 
power of the worthy proprietor to 
move such resolutions upon them 
as he might deem proper, or, if he 
should be of opinion that the ac- 
counts produced were not sufficient 
to enable the court to form a judg- 
ment, he could move for such addi- 
tional papers as he might think ne- 
nessary. He confessed that he 
himself felt particularly anxious as 
to the present situation of the com- 
pany, and he knew that his was not 
a solitary feeling, but one in which 
many of the proprietors, with whom 
he had conversed, participated. 
Those who recollected the commit- 
tee, similar to that now sitting, 
which had the company’s affairs 
under consideration in 1802 , must 
necessarily feel anxious that the 
progress of the present committee 
should be watched. Some innova- 
tion or alteration might be in agita- 
tion, and if so, it was necessary to 
see that the guarantee of the privi- 
leges of the company should go 
hand in hand with it. Guarantee 
was a slow-paced companion to 
innovation where they did not start 
together. He did not distrust the 
great body of the* present ministry 
—he believed many of them to be 
as honest men a* ever ruled a nation* 
Governments, however, would be 
governments, and must even, in 
some measure, yield to the prejudi- 
ces of the people. There was no 

r % subject 
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subject on which the public were 
so completely prejudiced, or so ra- 
dically mistaken, as with respect to 
the East India Company. It was 
but recently that the public had 
known that the country, and not 
the company itself, managed the 
company's political concerns. If 
the "company had committed any 
mercantile sins, the committee now 
appointed, probably, would judge of 
them, and visit them as such. He 
wished the public to know, that 
since 1/84, the country was an ar- 
ticled partner of the company, and 
that all the company’s affairs in 
short were managed by the direc- 
tion of the public. There was ano- 
ther serious charge against the 
company, which he wished to 
set right in the public estima- 
tion.- -It was generally supposed 
that the company was indebted to 
government to the extent of five 
millions and a half, arising from 
the agreement to pay 500,0001. an- 
nually. This sum, he wished it to 
be understood, was merely conditi- 
onal, and to be demandable only in 
the situation of the company war- 
ranting the payment— a situation 
in which they had not been since 
the first year after the agreement 
made. They had been at war 
ever since, and that being the case, 
the very terms of the act put jt out 
of their power to make any pay- 
ment to government. It was im- 
possible to go about through this 
metropolis, and not hear the East 
Indt3 Company talked of, as de- 
faulters to the country, while that 
country was not merely a partner, 
but the acting-partner in the con^ 
cern, The learned gentleman (Mr. 
Jackson) assumed credit to himself 
for the pare he had acted in regard 
to this 500,0001. Had he not 
interfered, that sum, instead of 
being Contingent, would have been 


absolute and unconditional, and tht 
company would, at this moment, 
have been indebted to government 
to the extent of six millions. He 
was far from arraigning the conduct 
of gentlemen on the other side of 
the table in this business, but still 
he could not help congratulating 
himself and the company on the 
part he had then acted. He vjras 
convinced the directors would lend 
every possible attention to the in- 
terests of the company, and parti- 
cularly to the progress of the com- 
mittee now appointed to examine 
into their affairs. f Ihcy would,, 
however, at the same time, he was 
equally satisfied, place such liberal 
confidence in the proprietors as to 
call them logeUier, whenever any 
thing, in which they were mate- 
rially interested, should happen to 
transpire, assured, as they must be, 
that that court did not wish to 
meet from political or factious mo- 
tives, but for the sake of delibera- 
ting on what was for the common 
interest of the company. They 
met ak merchants, not as politicians. 
He again repeated, however, that 
the company ought not to part 
with any of its existing privileges, 
without a guarantee for those 
winch were to be granted in lieu of 
them. He begged it to be consi- 
dered as a leading proposition, that 
no innovation ought to be submit- 
ted to without a suitable indemnity. 

Mr. Grant said, as to the com- 
mittee alluded to, it was yet too 
young to have come to any opinion 
on the subject. He hoped, how- 
ever, it was no part of 'the wish of 
that committee to trench on the 
privileges of the company as they 
now existed. He was a member 
of that committee, and he could 
discover no such disposition to pre- 
vail in it. So far from blaming 
the honourable proprietor for his 
anxiety 
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anxiety on account of the company, 
he thought him entitjed to thanks 
for his attention. He trustee! the 
proprietors were convinced that 
the directors would not willingly 
surrender the privileges of their 
constituents ; but that they would 
be assured that the jealousy of their 
executive body would not sleep if 
any alteration or innovation on their 
rights was attempted. He agreed 
entirely with the Jearned gentle- 
man in expressing his sorrow at the 
foolish prejudices which existed 
out of doors against the company, 
and in deploring the lamentable 
ignorance of the public as to the 
nature of their establishment. He 
w'as satisfied, however, notwith- 
standing these prejudices, that the 
company would not be sacrified to 
them without a hearing. He also 
agreed with the learned proprietor, 
that nothing could be plainer 
to any person who could read, 
than this, that the event in which 
the 500,000/. was to be paid by the 
company had never occurred, ex- 
cept in the first year after the 'act 
passed With this explanation he 
hoped the court would be satisfied . 
Adjourned. 

April 25, 1808. 

This day a general court was 
held at the Last India house, sum- 
moned on especial affairs, which 
was very numerously attended. 

After the usual forms, the chair- 
man (Mr Edward Parry) stated to 
the court that a deficit of two mil- 
lions, four hundred thousand 
pounds, existing in the present ac- 
counts of the company, it was 
deemed expedient to prepare a 
petition to parliament for relief, 
and to submit the same for the 
consideration and approbation of 
the proprietors ; the more espe- 
cially was this step necessary, as 


instead of the annual India budget, 
the state of the company’s finances 
had been submitted to the exami- 
nation of a committee of the House 
of Commons, who, he had the 
pleasure to say, were disposed to 
recommend it to the House to 
make an immediate payment on 
account of the debt due froni*go- 
vernment to the company, of 
1 / 200 , 000 /. The causes of the 
present deficit arose, 

1 st. From the vast amount of 
the debt accumulated in India, in 
respect of the British territory, and 
the high rate of interest suefrdebt 
bears. 

2 d. The sums advanced for the 
various warlike expeditions. 

3d. The deterioration occasioned 
in the company, by a state of Eu- 
ropean war since 1793 , by freight 
and demurrage, which in the course 
of fourteen years have created an 
increase of expense of 7>000,000/. 
sterling. By cost of the manufac- 
tures of tjris country, exported to the 
annual amount of about 1 , 600 , 000 /. 
sterling, there has been an in- 
crease, which has not been coun- 
terbalanced by an increase in the 
selling price abroad in the same 
good*, nor by diminution in the 
co.*t of goods, purchased abroad 
for importation to 1 urope, and in 
diminution of profits on the India 
investments homeward. 

4th. The large supplies in goods 
and bullion between the years 1 802 
and 180(), for the purpose of ex- 
tending fhe British trade to the 
East Indies, for which supplies 
there has been no proportionate 
return in consequence of the ex- 
penses of the war. ;• 

5 th. The unusually small invest- 
ments from India, during the years 
1803, 1804, and 1805. 

uth. The great advances made 
out of the funds at home, between 

the 
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the years 1797 and 1807, for 
supplies in goods and bullion, 
which exceeded the returns from 
India and China, by the sum of 
5,$9l,28£>/. 

The Chairman then stated, the 
unquestionable ability of the com- 
pany to discharge all their present 
debts in England, and to repay 
any aid that might be afforded ; 
for, independent of the Indian 
debt, only chargeable on the ter- 
ritories in India, on the 1st March 
last, the ,sum total of debts, with 
and without interest, including the 
debt clue to his Majesty for cus- 
toms and excise, then amounted to 
9,122,621/. whilst the sum owing 
by the public, and other good 
debts, and value of goods now un- 
sold, houses, warehouses, &c. 
amount to 14, 2 49,623/. whilst goods 
expected from India and China, 
in the course of the present year, 
will amount to 5,271,000 / ; which, 
together, would make the tangible 
property in England 19,420,623/. 

The Chairman then moved, that 
the petition might be read ; which 
having been accordingly done, the 
Chairman also moved, that the 
said petition be approved, the com- 
pany’s seal affixed thereto, and that 
the deputy chairman (Mr. Grant) 
be requested to present the same to 
the House of Commons. 

Mr. Prinsep had no objection 
to the prayer of the petition for 
relief, but would by no means 
be implicated in a concurrence 
with all the allegations therein, as 
he could not instantly make up his 
mind in so vast a complication of 
figures. 

The Deputy Chairman (Mr, 
Grant) agreed with the honoura- 
ble proprietor as to the propriety 
TPf. the reservation he had claimed ; 
but the time « a a precious j it was 
probable the Home would them* 


selves call for documents, when 
the proprietors 1 would be able to 
examine the grounds of the allega- 
tion. 

On the question being put— 

Mr. Handle Jackson went 
at some length into the grounds 
on which the petition was present- 
ed. He contended that the public 
were bound by a great moral obli- 
gation to concede to the relief 
prayed for $ high national purposes 
bad produced the present embar- 
rassments, and it well became 
the nation to afford redress. Mr. 
Jackson, after dwelling on all the 
different reasonings stated in the 
petition, concluded a most able 
and convincing speech, by giving 
his assent to tho'question. 

Colonel Scott, after thanking 
the learned proprietor for his able 
address in favour of the company’s 
claims ori the public, adverted to 
former days, and to the high obli- 
gations they owed to the company, 
so far back as the brilliant eras of 
Lawrence and Clive. 

Mr’. Dixon thought the court 
ought to make good their assertion 
of being able to discharge the loan: 
he was satisfied that there was not 
a ray of hope for such an event 
taking place. He never could see 
^ justification for the present divi- 
dend from the profits of trade,* 
the only calculation which could 
with propriety justify so large a 
division. The chair had a great 
responsibility in asserting the fu- 
ture power of repayment. Un- 
der these assertions he should 
shelter himself in the vote he in- 
tended to give in favour of the 
petition. 

Mr. Lowndes spoke in his 
usual eccentric and forcible mode, 
in favour of retrenchments. He 
wished to be let into the natnre of 
the secret service money. He should 

wish 
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wish to have* his interest, but not 
inconsistent with bis honour. He 
thought that the Establishment 
should be reduced, and was for 
abolishing all the patronage, and 
giving the directors 1000/. per 
annum, instead of 300/. 

The Deputy Chairman had no 
objection to observations, provi- 
ded they were considerate ones. 
He* wished to answer assertions by 
official documents, and proceeded 
to prove the ultinfate validity of 
the company’s credit. He had no 
doubt but the company would soon 
be in possession of a large surplus. 
He defended the present dividend, 
which proceeded from a solemn 
compact between the Company 
and the public. With respect to 
economy, he agreed that it was 
necessary ; and observed, that 
retrenchments were going forward 
in India, which would produce a 
million sterling. With respect to 
secret service money, it had been 
employed not to fill the directors* 
pockets, but on affairs which could 
not be explained, necessary for^the 
welfare of the company. 

Mr. Dixon thanked the deputy 
chairman for an explanation which 
had greatly relieved his mind. 

Mr. Lowndes explained with 
respect to secret service money : — 
it was patronage he alluded to. 

Captain K! Smith said a few 
words. 

Mr. Kemble was happy that the 
statement now produced afforded 
a more pleasing view of the com- 
pany’s affairs than had gone forth to 
the public. He expressed his per- 
fect approbation of the question. 

Mr. Lushington was glad to 
find die company’s future resources 
were so competent to meet their 
present embarrassments. 

Mr. M, Rock said a few words 
in justification of his former pro- 


posal for a reduction of the divi- 
dend. 

To which the Deputy Chairman 
and Mr. Randle Jackson most ably 
replied. 

The question was then put and 
carried unanimously in the affir- 
mative j and the court adjourned 
at past two o’clock sine die . 

December 21. ** 

A quarterly general court was 
held this day, when the dividend 
on the capital stock of the com- 
pany, from 5th July last to the 
5th January next, was declared 
to be 5 J per cent. 

After the dividend had been de- 
clared, and the chairman had stated 
the tranquil state in which the last 
accounts left India, 

Mr. Randle Jackson rose, to 
call the attention of the court to a 
subject of national consequence, 
and which, he said, had pressed 
much upon his mind for a consider- 
able time past ; but respecting 
which, Tecent circumstances had 
deter mined him to remain no lon- 
ger silent : he meant the extraor- 
dinary and inexplicable, to b»ro, 
ascendancy of the enemy’s cmizers 
in the Indian seas, and the dread- 
ful ravages winch they had been 
tamely permitted to commit upon 
British property . and the still greater 
dishonour which they had brought 
upon .the country. He rejoiced to 
ha\ e just heard from the chairman 
the account which he had given of 
the peace of India, and of the secu- 
rity of o$r Oriental possessions ; he 
wished he could say as much for the 
security of the Indian seas, and the 
property which was necessarily 
adventured upon them. Who could 
believe, asked Mr.* Jacksou, that 
with a maritime force, greater 
than had been usually kept in these 
seas, the trade of them had been 
so completely unprotected, that the 
Calcutta insurance companies alone 
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had paid losses to the amount of 
more than two millions of money 
within the last seven or eight years ; 
and that in the month of Septem- 
ber and October only, of the year 
1807, their losses had been up- 
wards of 290,000 ; that these as 
well as numerous other captures, 
hajLbeen effected by two French 
frigates, and (principally) by the 
Revennant privateer of 1(3 guns, 
which latter had scoured those seas 
for three months together, and in 
fact blockaded, during that time, 
the Bay of Bengal, although a 
great matitime force, with an 
admiral’s flag, and several pen- 
dants flying, were then lying with- 
in three hundred miles of this scene 
of depredation ? He understood it 
to be Mated in a memorial (from 
which he gathered these facts) 
from the Calcutta merchants to the 
board of Admiralty,' that although 
the destination of these frigates and 
of this privateer was known at the 
station of Madras, in September, 
yet at the date of the nftemorial, 
namely, in the December follow- 
ing, not a vessel had been sen i for 
the p r (Mection of the bay, till at 
length the imperial government of 
India had been compelled to do, 
what America bad pretended to do 
on account of the confederated ma- 
ritime Mrength o£the world, name* 
Jy, lav an embargo on its shipping, 
in order to keep them from the 
devouring jaws of this terrible pri- 
vate* of Id guns,, which had had, 
it was said, the no less extraordi- 
nar> good luck to piesene every 
on<* of ii* prizes from re-capture, 
though a had «o send them thiough 
a known track of three thousand 
mil' s the l*jes of Mauritius and 
Bourbon Mr. Jackson added, 
that the Madras government, with 
that U cling which became it for 
ovn fellow -subjects of India, labour- 


ing under the horrors of famine, 
has advertised great encouragement 
to sliips bringing corn for their re- 
lief^ in consequence of which, 
the shipping interest had directed 
its attention to this object j when, 
shocking as it should seem, if the 
memorial spoke truth, no one ship 
that the memorialists knew of had 
been sent out to protect these ves- 
sels ; the consequence of which 
was, that a considerable part of the 
provisions thus" intended to save our 
subjects from death, had been cap«r 
turcd by the enemy. Mr. Jackson 
observed, that a marine could only 
be created, through the medium 
of commerce, or through that of 
sliips of war j our great enemy not 
having the former means in his 
power, was kffown, though silent- 
ly, and perhaps slowly, but surely, 
to be creating a body of most ad- 
venturous, hardy, and skilful sai- 
lors through the latter medium, the 
whole of which he would call to 
his service, whenever the affairs of 
the continent should admit of his 
directing his energies to his marine. 
If his conduct in this respect did 
not declare his meaning, the en- 
couraging proclamations he had 
issued to merchants, so to direct 
their capital, and to officers and 
seamen so to direct their valour, 
would sufficiently establish if. Mr. 
Jackson said, he would not suppose 
it possible, but that the directors 
had made the strongest represen- 
tations in the proper quarter; if 
not, he adjured them to do so 
without a moment further loss of 
time : he must say, that if they 
had found the forms of office in 
their way at the Admiralty, they 
ought to have applied to the minis- 
ter, who ; according to the practice 
of our constitution, was answer- 
able tor every department; and, 
failing there,, they ought to have 
addressed 
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addressed themselves to the House 
of Commons, and laid their casd 
before the country, thfc directors 
being as much bound to the pro- 
tection of every legal settler in 
India, as of their own covenanted 
servants. Mr Jackson said, he 
did not pretend, norcould say where 
the fault lay ; if with the comman- 
der, the board of admiralty that 
wanted nerve enough to recal such 
a man, ought to be dismissed by 
the minister, and chaifged for men 
of more comprehensive faculties, 
and more vigorous exertions. If 
the minister wanted courage to do 
this, he was not the minister for 
such a country in such times. Mr. 
Jackson, after remarking on the 
afflicting aiid disgraceful accounts 
of a similar ascendency *in the West 
Indies, and of the repeatedly re- 
victualling and reinforcing of 
Martinique and Guadaloupe, the 
importance of the capture qf which 
islands had ever been admitted of 
the utmost consequence, concluded 
with expressing his hopes, that 
the directors would feel thissubjept. 
as it ought to be felt, and act upoa 
that feeling. 

The Chairman (Mr. Parry,) 
said, that it had not escaped their 
attention, that the depredations 
had been most scandalous, arising, 
as they apprehended, from neglect 
somewhere ; that the commander 
had been recalled some months 
past, and that he trusted precau- 
tions would be taken to prevent 
the rec urrence of the evil so justly 
complained of. 

Mr. Grant, the deputy chair- 
man, went upon the same ground, 
but more at large; he observed 
that the directors had not till very 
recently any proper documents on 
winch to proceed in making their 
representations ; he was severe 
upon the memorialists, for not 
having applied to them in tie first 


instance, rather than to govern* 
ment. — He observed upon the con- 
duct of different naval commanders 
who had been sent out, and how 
little influence the government of 
India had upon their conduct, 

Major John Scott Warino 
supported the ground which Mr. 
Jackson had taken, and stated 
some military complaints, which 
he feared the directors would be 
deaf to till too late. 

Mr. Rock alluded to a report 
out of doors, that the renewal of 
the company’s charter was to be 
a subject of discussion during tbe 
next session, and wished to know 
if it w ere true, that gentlemen might 
prepare themselves accordingly. 

The Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman thought the question 
very premature, and rather declined 
answering it, assuring the proprie- 
tors, that whenever such a negoti- 
ation should take place, they would 
give them timely information of 
the probable terms. 

Mr. Jackson said, the question 
was an extremely plain one, and 
such as he thought ought to be 
answ ered — it w>as “ Whether or no 
it was the understanding of the 
directors that the renewal of the 
company’s charter was to be dis- 
cussed next session ?” ' He said it 
was a subject of inconceivable im- 
portance to the country at large, as 
well as to tbe proprietors ; and 
whenever they should meet upon 
the occasion, he hoped it would 
not be in the-narrow spirit of mere 
proprietors o i India stock, but as 
citizens of the empire at large, 
attentive a& they ought to be, to 
their own due protection, but 
anxious to make our Indian terri- 
tories of the greatest possible use 
to the parent state. He said, he 
thought the question alluded to 
ought to be answered* for tbe rea- 
son 
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ton assigned for asking it, namely, 
that the country might be prepared, 
as it was known thSt men of emi- 
nent talents bad directed their 
thoughts to the subject, as appeared 
by their publications ; such persons, 
he thought, ought even to be in- 
vited to communicate their ideas. 
Cur Indian empire was not, he 
hoped, the last, but certainly the 
greatest stake in the hands of the 
country, and, as ministers should 
use it would depend the prosperity 
of Great Britain or the contrary. 
Mr. Jackson said, it would be too 
late to come and inform them of 
outlines previously agreed to, cal- 
ling upon them, perhaps, to agree 
to some report, wrapped up in 
technicality, and enveloped in 
figures.— Mr. Jackson said, such 
h fid lately been the case with a 
great company, respecting which 
the minister of the day had thought 
proper to break in upon the terms 
of a new charter, solemnly settled 
by one of his predecessors, and 
forgetful of the maxim, which lie 
was known eminently to practice 
ib private life, had compelled a new 
bargain, which, according to his. 


Mr. Jackson's conception of it, was 
hs unjust as ever power insisted on, 
or imbecility had yielded to $ he 
remembered, on the occasion to 
which he alluded, the understapding 
conveyed to the proprietors, amidst 
a mass of figures, was, that the 
directors had merely conceded their 
superfluities, though it was soon 
after found, when the conditions 
came to be understood, that much 
of their substance had been taken 
from them. L 

Mr. Grant repeated, that no- 
thing had occurred by which he 
was authorised to say, that the dis- 
cussion alluded to would take place 
the ensuing session. 

< Mr. Rock, referring to the late 
gift of one thousand pounds to the 
Spanish patriots, protested against 
the illegality of the directors giving 
away the fimds of the company, 
however meritorious the object, 
without the consent of their con- 
stituents. 

In this protest of Mr. Rock, 
Mr. Jackson and other proprietors 
, declared themselves decidedly to 
agree. 

The court then adjourned. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT 


DURING 

THE SECOKD SE8SION OF THE FOURTH PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITE* 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, February 24. 
King’# Message respecting an* 
Annuity to the family of 
the la,te Lord Lake. 

Lord Castlbrragh presented a 
message from his Majesty, which 
was read by the Speaker as fol- 
lows : — * 

" G. R. His Majesty having 
taken into his royal consideration 
the splendid achievements and 
eminent services performed by tht? 
late General Viscount Lake on the 
continent of Europe and in the 
East Iudies, and being desirous to 
confer some signal mark of his, 
favour upon his family, in order to 
enable them to support the dignity 
of the title conferred upon himj 
and for this purpose to give and 
grant to his eldest son, the. present 
Viscount Lake, and to the two 
next surviving heirs, male of the 
body of the deceased, to whom 
the title of Viscount Lake and 
Baron Lake of Delhi ahd Laswary, 
and of Aston Clinton, in the coun- 
ty of Buckingham, shall descend, 
an annuity of 2000/. per annum, 
recommends it to his faithful Com- 
mons to consider of a proper me- 
thod of enabling his Majesty to 
(rant the same, and of extending, 


securing, and settling such annu- 
ity upon the said Viscount Lake, 
and on the two next succeeding 
heirs, on whom the title of Vis- 
count Lake and Baron Lake of 
Delhi and Laswary, and of Aston 
Clinton, in the county of Buck- 
ingham, shall descend, in such 
manner as shall be thought most 
effectual for the said Viscount Lake, 
and the two next male heirs to the 
title.” — Resolved, That this house 
will, upon Friday next, resolve it- 
• self into a committee of the ethole 
House, to tak,e his Majesty’s said 
most gracious message into con- 
sideration. 

Monday , February 2 g. 

The House went into a com- 
mittee on. his Majesty’s message 
respecting an annuity to the family 
of the late Lord Lake. 

Lord Castlekbagh, in calling 
the attention of the committee to 
hi* Majesty’s* most gracious mes- 
sage, trusted that the propositions 
he bad to offer in pursuance of 
that message, would find but little 
difference of opinion as to the pro- 
priety of acceding to it. When his 
Majesty called upon Parliament to 
substantiate those marks of his 
royal favour and approbation, which 
he conferred upon distinguished 
naval 
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naval and military character*, the 
Heutie of Commons always an- 
swered the call with promptitude 
and liberality. The reason why 
this application was not made im- 
mediately on the intelligence of 
the- service done, and at the same 
time that the highest honour his 
J^iajesty could confer was bestowed 
oii Lord Lake, was that Lord Lake 
was then absent in India, and it 
was not known that his circum- 
stances were such as to require the 
aid of public liberality. After the 
return of the noble lord, which 
was soon followed by bis much- 
lamented death, he received jsuch 
marks of the favour of the crown, 
and other distinguished branches of 
the royal family, that he felt him- 
self in some measure able to sup- 
port his dignity without public aid, 
and he, of course, felt unwilling 
to come forward with such an ap- 
plication as that which gave rise to 
his Majesty's gracious message, 
now under consideration. This 
country had by his* unfortunate 
dentil lost one of its most valuable 
military officers, and on inquiry 
into his circumstances, they were 
found inadequate to support the 
hereditary honours his Majesty had 
bestowed as the reward of his ser- 
vices. Thus, while the services 
were of that distinguished nature 
as to afford the strongest claim to 
parliamentary reward, the circum- 
stances of the family were such as 
to strengthen that claim. Lord 
Lake's military life ,had been a 
succession of brilliant and merito- 
rious actions, from the time of the 
American war down to his last 
campaigns in India. Some of bis 
lordship*® * acts were such as to 
bring borne te him, personally, the 
whole merit of the success of some 
of the most distinguished victories 
gained^ among which he was 


bound to particularize that of Lin- 
celles by the British arras. Never, 
*n fact, cfid any man present to his 
troops, in the day of battle, more 
striking examples of every quality 
that were calculated to inspire va- 
lour and to lead to victory. The 
same principle to which the French 
generals owed most of their victo- 
ries in the late wars, that of expo- 
sing their own persons in every 
point of imminent danger and ap- 
parently dobbtfui issue, was emi- 
nently conspicuous in Lord Lake's 
military conduct. Whatever dif- 
ference of opinion jnight exist, 
with respect to the policy pursued 
in the recent government of India, 
certainly there was room for no 
difference as to the importance of 
the serviced rendered by Lord Lake 
in the military department. This 
would be particularly felt at the 
present moment, when the French, 
meditating an attack upon our In- 
dian empire, were obliged to wait 
to establish a footing, and to break 
ground in Persia, instead of com- 
qpencing at once on the banks of 
the Jumna or the Ganges, with a 
Mahratta army disciplined and com- 
manded by French officers. To 
Lord Lake belonged the merit of 
dispersing and destroying that ar- 
my, and thus establishing the secu- 
rity of our Indian empire on a 
basis more solid. He did not 
think it necessary to enter more at 
large on the subject, as he felt that 
every one must be sensible of the 
value of the services of the illus- 
trious deceased. He should also, 
to save the time of the committee, 
state now another motion which 
he intended to offer after the one 
founded on his Majesty’s message 
should be disposed of. This was 
a motion for a monument to be 
erected to the memory of Lord 
Lake. He was aware that this 

was 
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was a testimony of public grati- 
tude, seldom asked but token. the* 
individual fell in battle, in the mo- 
ment of victory, or died of wounds 
received in the country’s cause. 
But there were some few instances 
which were particularly distin- 
guished from this rule, and when 
repeated signal victories had been 
gained without depriving the coun- 
try of the# life of the person who 
had achieved them. -Ldrd Howe’s 
life of gjory had been thought 
worthy of this distinction, and he 
trusted there would be found equal 
ground to make a similar exception 
in favour of Lord Lake. This was 
a reward the most cheap, and an< 
incentive the most powerful. He 
had further only to add,* that as it 
was just and customary, that the 
pension should commence from the 
time of the act that called for the 
exercise of the .royal prerogative 
and bounty. Lord Lake’s forbear- 
ance from preferring his claim, 
should be uo bar to the benefit 
being enjoyed from the da*e of the, 
battle of Delhi, from which he 
derived his title. Tins extension 
of the grant would the 

means of making some arrange- 
ments for the benefit of the female 
part of the family, who, he was 
very sorry to say, were left tn a 
most unsatisfactory state i ne 
late Lord Lake having died before 
the application to Pari ament coulcl 
be made, his life was i.tn counted 
as one of the three tot which it 
was usual to gram pro\ ?si».us oi 
this kind. Th* grivt w mld be to 
the ptesent lord and the two uext 
hens The noble loH moved ac- 
cordingly, t( That ibe usual sum 
of 2000/. nett be granted to his 
Majesty out of the Consolidated 
Fund of Greid Biuam, the said 
annuity to commence from the 
llth of September, 1603, and be 


settled, in the most beneficial man- 
ner, upon Viscount Lake, and the 
two next succeeding heirs, male 
of General Viscbiint Lake, de- 
ceased, on whom the title of * Vis-' 
count Lake and Bar oh Lake, of 
Delhi and Laswary, and of Aston 
Clinton, in the county of Bucking** 
ham, shall descend.'* 

Mr. Whitbread said, although 
he had no objection to go with tlje 
nobte lord in the very high enco- 
miums he had bestowed upon the 
military character of Lord Lake, 
and to acknowledge that he had 
rendered important services to his 
country, yet, whatever might be 
his own wish that those services 
should be remunerated with, libe- 
rality, still be felt it a duty para- 
mount to all delicacy upon the* 
subject to declare his sentiments, 
when the purse of the country, 
already so heavily bnrthened, was 
in question. Hi- Majesty’s mes- 
sage proposed to the House, mere- 
ly a provision* of 2(>0o/. a-y ear to 
the two next hens in succession 
of General Lake ; but the noble 
lord hao now proposed not merely 
to <-Atc*iui this annuity tu another 
veneration, hut to give it a retro- 
spective operation, to no less an 
amount than c>000/. The noble 
lord hi>o pleaded, in excuse for not 
having sooiftr proposed thri remu- 
neration, the great distance at 
which General Lake was $ but 
thi* circumstance did not preclude 
v.- knowledge*)* his services, nor 
p* event bis Majesty from imme- 
di:«e retniuicMtiosi, if it were 
deemed necessity ; hut at the end 
oi five years to bring forward this 
proposition, and to claim arrears 
for all that time, though no remu- 
neration was till now thought ne- 
cessary, was what he could not 
accede to. The noble lord had 
been in possession of very lucra- 
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five employments, which enabled 
him to receive large sums of mo- c 
ney ; so large, indeed, as to render 
it quite indecorous to come for- 
ward, during his life-time, with 
such a proposition as this \ but no 
sooner was he deceased, than it 
was found out that his affairs were 
so, embarrassed as to leave his heirs 
totally unable to support the dig- 
nity of the rank they inherited 
Certainly, the condition of the 
family of Lord Lake, as repre- 
sented by the noble lord, rendered 
the duty extremely painful of dis- 
approving any provision for the 
successor of the noble lord ; and 
to present, as it were, the peerage,, 
from being sullied, he would con- 
sent to the 2000/. a- year ; but to 
the grant of $000/ and the expense 
of a public monument, he should 
decidedly object. 

Mr. W. Dundas supported the 
claims to the pension and the mo- 
nument. He thought it the strong- 
est recommendation of Lord Lake, 
that he had returned from fillfog r 
one of the highest offices in India/ 
comparatively poor. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor admitted, 
that Lord Lake had had liberal 
allowances to support his dignity 
in the station he had filled ; but 
his expenses were fully equal to 
them. The splendour of bis ap- 
pointments, the hospitality of an 
open table for his officers, and the 
well-known acts of his private mu- 
nificence, had prevented him from 
accumulating money j and when 
it was recollected, that, at his de- 
cease, the only provision he was 
able to make for his several daugh- 
ters was 1500/ each, he was con- 
fident, that a British House of 
Commons would never consider 
such a provision adequate for the 
daughters of such.* man. Happy 
would it be &r* Ragland, dad for 


India, if every commander sent 
thither/ imitated the principles and 
the conduct of Lord Lake ! He 
did not use his power for the pur- 
posed of plunder to enrich his fa- 
mily. He returned from India 
with only a fortune of 40,000/. 
to provide for a wife and seven 
children. Sir John Stewart had 
received his pension inconsequence 
of his services ; and that gallant 
general, c although a single man. 
had declared to him he never could 
save any thing from the allowances 
assigned him j but if military of- 
ficers, who happened to be mar- 
ried, were to devote their whole 
lives to their country’s service, and 
were taught not to look up to their 
country «for any provision for their 
children, left destitute by their 
deaths, it were better to pass a law 
at once, binding them to chastity, 
like Catholic priests, and thereby 
prevent them from having children 
to provide for. 

Lord Castlereagh had not 
thought it necessary to be so par- 
ticular in stating the narrow cir- 
cumstances of Lord Lake's family; 
but he believed that, in fact, these 
ladies would take, under the will, 
little more than half the sum men- 
tioned by the honourable member 
who had just sat down. 

General Tarlbton supported 
the motion, and detailed the par- 
ticulars of the storming of the 
trenches at Lincelles, defended by 
6000 French tropps, by 1600 Bri- 
tish uuder Lord Lake. It was an 
additional claim, that the noble 
lord had returned from India in 
circumstances that formed a direct 
contrast with those in which Lu- jj 
callus returned from Asia, and 
Massena from Italy. There could 
be nothing, in bis opinion, more 
honourable to that noble lord’s cha- 
racter, than that he returned from 

India 
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India poor, and died honourable. 
As to the proposed monument, jt 
had hi9 hearty assent, as he was 
convinced there was not a greater 
idol throughout the whole army 
than the late Lord Lake. * 
Lord Folkestone said, he felt 
disagreeable sensations in opposing 
this resolution, but he did it upon 
general grounds. If the argument 
that had been used as to the late 
Lord Lake’s poverty was good for 
any thing, it must go to this, that 
if any person who had signalized 
himself in the service of his coun- 
try, should, notwithstanding his 
lucrative situation, die, leaving his 
family poor, they were to become 
a burden upon the -public. He 
should forbear discussing the gene- 
ral services and merits of Lord 
Lake, as he had heard no argu- 
ments used that could justify the 
motion that had been ma<je. He 
could not agree that a monument 
should be erected to his memory* 
at the public expense, as that was 
an honour that ought not to tys, 
conferred on any officer who had 
not fallen in the moment of vic- 
tory. 

Earl Temple differed from the 
noble lord who bad just sat down, 
as he could not conceive there 
could be a greater claim to public 
gratitude than that which had been 
stated. In his opinion. Lord 
Lake’s having returned from In- 
dia to this country, and dying 
under the circumstances that had 
been represented, not only entitled 
his family to the consideration of 
the public, but shewed that he 
had acted in a manner highly cre- 
ditable to himself, and honourable 
to the nation. He trusted, how- 
ever, that the House would not 
'Suffer his children to remain in 
such a state of honourable po- 
verty. 


Mr. Sumner contributed his 
testimony to the eminent services 
and qualifications of the noble ge- 
neral. It was true, that the emo- 
luments of his situation were great, 
but his private charities, and his 
generosity to the officers engaged 
in the same service, exhausted hi? 
fortune to an extent which it would 
be difficult to ascertain. As to the 
observation, that the application 
might have been made sooner, he 
should only remind the House, 
that so long as Lord Lake was in 
the enjoyment of such emoluments 
abroad, his disposition was such 
that he disdained making any ap- 
plication for further rewards at 
home. This inclination to with- 
hold his just claim, gave that no- 
ble lord, in his opinion, a greater 
title to the gratitude of his coun- 
try. He even thought, that what 
was proposed to be granted was 
not sufficient, and nothing pre- 
vented him from moving for a 
greater allcfwance, but his unwil- 
lingness to interfere with those 
whose duty it was to suggest and 
propose what they conceived pro- 
per upon such an occasion. * 

Colonel Wood said, that lie 
never rose with greater satisfaction 
than he did in supporting this mo* 
tion ; for if ever there was a man 
entitled to thegratitc.de and esteem 
of his country, it was Lord Lake* 
He was unwilling to detract from 
the merits of Lord Howe, but he 
could not help thinking, that the 
eminent services of Lord Lake, 
in India, were of infinitely greater 
importance to the country, and 
well entitled him to tjiat monu- 
ment which was proposed to be 
raised to his memory. 

Mr. W. Smith said, that fat 
had information which induced 
him to believe that, although Lord 
Lake might hate died worth only 
40,000/. 
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40,000/. he brought with him 
from India nearer 140,000/. He 
thought that, in 'all such cases, a 
committee. should' be appointed to 
inquire into the actual circum- 
stances of those who claimed pen- 
sions. If Lord Lake’s poverty 
proceeded merely from his neglect- 
ing to embrace the opportunities 
which preseuted themselves to him 
of enriching himself, it would be 
the brightest jewel in his character. 
He had, however, reason to believe 
that such was not the fact. He 
had, however, no objection to the 
peerage being accompanied with a 
pension, as he thought not only 
dignity bu independence should 
be attached to a peerage He had 
understood, that the real cause of 
Lord Lake's dying in moderate cir- 
cumstances, was, that he had ho- 
nourably discharged, out of the 
money he made in India, those 
immense debts which he had pre- 
viously contracted in this coun-* 
try. 

Sir A. Wellesley said, that it 
was very true thai Lord Lake was 
greatly in debt previous to his go- 
ing to India, and to the discharge 
of those debts, the residue of his 
pay and appointments, after the 
necessary expense of his establish- 
ment was deducted, was constant- 
ly applied, and paid over to an 
agent that went from England .for 
. that purpose. As to the circum- 
stances of Lord Lake's family, he 
knew that his family estate only 
amounted to about 8001. a-year, 
and that the money that he died 
worth, was only from 35, OCX)/, to 
40,000/. Such being the actual 
state of his circumstances, it was 
evident that the dignity of. the 

r age could not be supported by 
successor, nor bis family pro- 
vided for, unlefts the House should 
egret to grant the pension. 


Mr* White reap did pot deny 
that Lord Lake had performed 
great, services ; but still he did not 
think those services of so pre-emi- 
nent a nature as to be entitled to 
such extraordinary rewards. In 
the actual circumstances of Lord 
Lake’s family, he could not object 
to the usual pension of 2000/. per 
annum, although he must object 
to the additional grant. Applica- 
tions to the House for pensions of 
this description were made on the 
ground of services, and not of 
poverty. When the great Duke 
of Marlborough rendered the na- 
tion important services, rhey were 
most munitieentiy rewarded. The 
munificence of the nation in this 
respect, w*is not on account of the 
circumstances of the Duke of 
Marlborough, for he was not a « 
poor man, but it was proportioned 
to the services he had perfoimed. 

If Lord 1 ake had -performed ser- 
vices of that description, the re- 
ward would have gone on the same 
principle. He believed that Lord 
Lake was a very brave officer, and 
much UJoved by the army * but 
mere gallamry as an officer did not 
entitle any man to claim such re- 
wards. If it were so, the honour- 
able generals who had spoken 
imglu also claim pensions of 2000/. 
a-yea» : although the House might 
be very well prepared to' admit 
their merits, yet they would he 
very unwilling to grant them the 
pensions. In the pryent case, he 
saw no other plea tor the extra- 
ordinary grant, except the neces- 
sities of Lord Lake's family* 

Mr. Lushing? on said, thai as 
it was stated thai the fortunes of 
Lord Lake s daughters did not ex- 
ceed 1500/. he thought it would 
be much better to jive the sum of 
jfQOQl. among the younger chil- 
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dren, than make it a present to. 
the inheritor of the titie, , 

Sir F. Bubdett rose to enter 
his protest against the grant. He 
had two objections one on per- 
sonal grounds, and the other upon 
constitutional grounds. The per- 
sonal objection was this, that 
when any individual came forward 
to claim a pension on the ground 
of services, those services should 
be of a very distinguished nature. 
There ought not to be any neces- 
sity for asking when and where 
those services were performed ; 
but they should be services of that 
brilliant kind, that the fame of 
‘ them should * ring throng the 
world. In the present circum- 
stances of the country, when the. 
people of England were burthened 
and exhausted with taxation, he 
did not think that any extraordi- 
nary grants of •money should be 
voted as a remuneration for ser- 
vices which were not 111 themselves 
of extraordinary merit. This was 
the whole of the personal obj^c ; 
tion, as he did not deny that Lord 
Lake was a gallant office! , and 
had performed some services, al- 
though he differed with many ho- 
nourable members as to the value 
of those services. His great ob- 
jection, however; to the grant, 
whs upon constitutional grounds. 
He thought that his Majesty had 
ample Resources and means to re- 
ward every merit of this nature, 
and ffrat there was no necessity for 
applying to Parliament to lay a new 
burden upon the people. He 
should ask, what had become of all 
tUbse sinecures which were at the 
disposal of the crown, and under 
the patronage of ministers? — 
Whenever th$y had been alluded 
to in that, House, it was always 
aYgucd by ministers, that these 
things were very necessary, in or- 
Yot: ia 


der to enable the crown to reward 
eminent services ; blit, whenever 
there were any eminent services 
to be rewarded, instead of giving 
any of those places wbu h ii was 
pretended that they ought to have 
the patronage of, for the reward 
of eminent services, the real re- 
ward was always made to come by 
imposing an additional burden on 
the people. He should wish tb 
ask the gentlemen on the other 
side, what kind of eminent ser- 
vices those were, for the reward 
of which those things were given ? 
They were services which never 
saw the light, — services which 
none but the ministers knew any 
thing about. When, however, 
any real service was performed, 
they applied to Parliament to re- 
ward it, by laying additional bur- 
dens on an exhausted people. On 
this principle, he felt it his duty to 
take the sense of the House upon 
the motion, and call for a division. 
As to thef merit of Lord Lake, 
he thought that was a very minor 
consideration. Whatever the me- 
rits of that gallant officer might be, 
the remuneiation he received was 
not behind them There were 
many other gallant officers who 
had performed services which had 
been by no means rewarded in the 
propotfidh that Lord Lake's had 
been. He believed that it I.ord 
Lake were now alive, he would 
not consent to put in a claim tor 
additional grants to reward hi* ser- 
vices, which grants must he ano- 
ther burden imposed upon an ex- 1 
hausted people. If his merits had 
been great, the merits pf the peo- 
ple of England were not small. 
They had submitted with unex- 
ampled patience to privation* and 
suffering* of every kind. If all 
merit was to be rewarded, where 
was their merit to find its retnn- 
Z ucratio& 
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neralion or reward ? The only 
reward which they could receive 
was from the watchful attention of 
the House over their purse, and 
to prevent any unnecessary bur- 
dens being imposed on them.- - 
From these considerations, he felt 
itjiis duty to oppose the motion. 

The Chancellor of the Lx- 
CHegluer said, that he should not 
fcA it necessary to trouble the 
House with many observations, 
as the grounds, stated by his noble 
friend, appeared generally to 
meet the approbation of the House. 
He perfectly agreed with the ho- 
nourable Baronet who spoke la*t, 
that the people of England had a 
light now, and at all tunes, to 
claim from that House a vigilant 
Attention to the economical manage- 
ment of their flairs ,* but he bo- 
Jived the honoui able Baronet w uuhi 
not convince the House, or the 
country, that pa. simony in reward- 
ing eminent se. vices was the best 
or truest economy. If, as the ho- 
nourable Barone i had stated, the 
present times were times cl great 
peril, there was the mote mc*;s- 
bity lor marking their su;so of dis- 
tinguished military son ices. He 
could not sw' what prac tical object 
could be accomplished by decla- 
mations on tiic xtjsei »ts of the peo- 
ple of England, although it was 
undoubtedly tine that ihey had 
considerable merit hi bearing so 
well the burdens wind* the mces- 
sity cf the times ijp.*.u.od upon 
them. Eut how vub tins merit to 
be rewarded ? Was ir by giving 
them pensions of this nature ? If 
not, he did not see how that argu- 
ment borb upon the present cjues- 
tion. The honourable Barone i had 
talked of Uie unexampled means 
tyhich the crown possessed of re- 
warding merit of this sort. He 
knew of no such unexampled 


means ; and the honourable Ba- 
ronet might have known, that the 
crown w as limited in the power of 
gi anting pensions on the Civil List, 
and could not give a greater pen- 
sion than 1200/. per annum, which, 
after all deductions, would not pro- 
duce more than 800/. per annum 
clear ; and that would be evidently 
inadequate for the rewaid of such 
services as those of Lord Lake. 

General Gascoyne observed, 
that while the honourable Bat one t 
thought that the merit of Lord 
Lake was no ground for the pen- 
sion, a noble lord who j>at behind 
hint (Loid Folkestone) had con- 
tended, that the necessity of hi* 
family w no ground either. If, 
then, belli the gjouiuL of met it 
and necessity were taken away, 
the motion must be, of com be, 
rejected. In speaking of the n;e- 
tit of Lord Lake, from his own 
know ledge, he would say, that he 
was as cool and intrepid as any 
man in action, and that his gene- 
rosity was shewn nowhere in a 
more conspicuous manner than in 
the fkul of battle. a lie not only 
distinguished himSelf for his hu- 
mane attcnt.on in visiting the sick 
and wounded, but he oiten sup- 
plied their wants ft cm his own 
means. His table was not only 
open to his brother officers, but, 
ids wine went to the sick and 
wounded of the privatQ^sulffiers. 
He did not think that the honour- 
able Baronet would coudcqpn an 
expenditure of this natuie, at think 
that his family, should suffer fiom 
his Well-directed liberality. 

Mr. Bank.es said that, under all 
the circumstances of the case, he 
must agree in voting for the mo- 
tion. He believed, in general, 
that the rewarding merit was the 
best economy $ yet, although he 
agreed in the propriety of the pen- 
< sion 
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sion being now granted, he did 
not believe that the House ccfculd 
ever have been persuaded to agree 
to it, if it had been applied for 
immediately after the battle of 
Delhi, and when Lord Lake held 
such important and lucrative situ- 
ations. He believed that he car- 
ried his wishes as far as any man, 
for every possible retrenchment in 
the public expenditure, but he dis- 
claimed the idea ol* participating 
in the sentiments which had been 
delivered by the honourable Haro- 
net, and which, he conceived, 
would produce no other effect ex- 
cept to cause discontent. He dis- 
approved, generally, of the want of 
discrimination on the part of mi- 
nisters, iu bestowing titles upon 
persons who had not sufficient for- 
tune to support their rank, and 
who must then become either pen- 
sioners of the crown, o; burdens 
upon the people. There were 
more pensions of this sort given 
to persons of the most distinguish- 
ed rank than the country w^i£ 
aware of. As to a public monu- 
ment, he did not believe there was 
any case, since the death of Lord 
Howe, where that honour was 
conferred on any military officers, 
except those who died or received 
wounds in the field oi battle. He 
begged leave, however, to assure 
the military men, who were the 
personal friends of Lord Lake, 
that in any observations he made, 
he was only actuated by public 
motives, and by no means wished 
to derogate from* the character or 
services of that gallant officer, or 
to take away any thing from the 
fame and glory which he had ac- 
quired. 

Lord G.Cavendish agreed with 
the honourable member who spoke 
last, that titles ought not to be 
bestowed without great conside- 


ration, both of the services of the 
individual, and of his means to 
support the dignity and indepen- 
dence of the peerage. He thought 
the peerage was often very impro- 
perly given to military men, whoso 
services were by no means of the 
first order. This, however, *vds 
not the case with respect to the 
gallant officer, whose merits and 
whose claims were now under con- 
sideration. He should think the 
House would act in a niggardly 
manner, if they were to refuse 
what was now r proposed for the 
family of Lord Lake. 

Mr. Lyttleton said that, al- 
though he did not pretend to be 
a perfect judge of the military 
merits of Lord Lake, yet every* 
body had agreed that the merits 
of the noble lord were conspicuous* 
and that if they were not of the 
first class, they at least approx- 
imated very much to the first class. 
Instead of wishing that services of 
this nature should be rewarded by 
the crown, without the interven- 
tion of Parliament, he should wish 
the rewards of merit and public 
service to flow more immediately 
from the people. He wished the 
patronage of the crown was re- 
trenched ; and he thought the mi- 
nisters would have come down to 
the House with much more grace, 
if, when they made an application 
for this grant, they had pointed 
out a corresponding retrenchment. 

The Secretary at War bore 
testimony to the professional merit 
and important services of Lord 
Lake. He thought that, upon 
constitutional grounds, # it would be 
dangerous and improper that po- 
verty and the peerage should be 
associated together. 

Mr. Tierney expressed a fear, 
that it would be considered, that 
the House shewed too great a rea- 
t Z 2 dines* 
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diness to dispose of the public mo- 
ney./ He agreed implicitly with 
the honourable Baronet, that the 
House should anxiously watch over 
the expenditure of the public mo- 
ney 5 but he did not think the 
people would thank him for his 
anxjety in watching over the pub- 
lic expenditure, so far as to refuse 
a well-merited reward to a gallant 
officer. The first question which 
he thought ought to be considered 
was, whether he had deserved the 
peerage or not ; and, secondly, 
whether the grant proposed was a 
proper one. He would not, how- 
ever, allow that, whenever a peer- 
age was granted on account of mi- 
litary services, a pension should be 
*voted by that House. He should 
now take the opportunity to lay in 
his claim to protest against this 
doctrine on a future day, if it 
should be proposed in favour of 
other new-made peers ; but as for 
Lord Lake, it mu»l be allowed 
that it was almost impossible for 
any British otficer to be placed in 
a higher or more responsible situ- 
ation than he Was ; and then the 
question would be, how did he 
perform his duty in that situation ? 
It had been generally admitted, 
that no officer could have con- 
ducted himself with more inte- 
grity. He could speak from the 
means of information which the 
iituation he had lately held (Pre- 
sident of the Board of Coptroul) 
gave him. The merits of Lord 
Lake were not merely in the field 
of battle, but he conducted him- 
self with great ability in some 
delicate negotiations with the na- 
tive powers of India. He thought 
a person placed in a high and re- 
sponsible situation, and who was 
eminently successful, did deserve 
the peerage, and that the grant 
proposed was not too much. The 


utmost pension which the crown, 
hacj the p 6 wer of bestowing, 
which was 4200/. per annum no- 
minally, but really no more than 
800/. would be by no means an 
adequate remuneration for such 
services. As to a public monu- 
ment, he could wish that that ho- 
nour should be reserved exclusively 
to those generals who received their 
death in the field of battle. The 
East India company were, how- 
ever, often liberal in those things ; 
and as his principal services had 
been performed in India, he thought 
it would be becoming in them to 
take this part of the expence upon 
themselves. 

Mr. W. Smith said that, from 
the argument had now heard, 
he wished to retract the opinion he 
had expressed about the public 
monument, He defended the ob- 
seivation§ of the honourable Baro- 
net from the constructions which 
had been put upon them. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that he 
fad been most entirely misrepre- 
sented by the right honourable the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as 
to what he had said about the 
means which the crown possessed 
of rewarding eminent services. 
He had not alluded to the Pension 
List, or thought of it j he alluded 
directly to the great offices, sine- 
cures, and reversions, which mi- 
nisters always pretended were ne* 
cessary, in order to allow the crown 
the means of rewarding eminent 
services. He was surprized that 
the right honourable gentleman 
should have mistaken his meaning 
so widqjv, especially when that 
right honourable gentleman needed 
not to look beyond his own family 
to know, what sort of sinecures and 
reversions the crowm had to bestow 
as the reward of eminent services. 
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If ministers had come down apd 
told the House, that it was Par- 
liament alone which ought to as- 
sign the reward to eminent ser- 
vices, and that, therefore, all those ' 
useless sinecures, reversions, and 
incumbrances should be done a way, 
the question would be entirely al- 
tered, and he should then have no 
objection to vote a liberal remune- 
ration for any eminent services per- 
formed to the country : the right 
honourable gentleman best knew 
what kind of services it was, which 
was rewarded by such sinecures as 
his family and many others pos- 
sessed. Their eminent services 
might be well known by the ser- 
vants of the crown, but the people 
of the country knew nothing about 
them. Whenever the slightest ser- 
vice was rendeied which could bear 
the light, or which could be stated 
to Parliament, there was immedi- 
ately an application for a reward, 
which was not to come from what 
was in the patronage of the crown, 
but from an additional burden im- 
posed on the people. An honour- 
able gentleman (Mr. Bankes) had 
thought it necessary to disclaim his 
political opinions, and all partici- 
pation in them. This disclaiming 
of the honourable gentleman should 
not, however, make him hesitate to 
state those opinions to the House, 
whenever he was convinced that 
he was prompted by hq indirect 
view, that he was labouring from 
no party motives, or any wish to 
bring in one set of ministers or 
turn out another *, but exercising 
that duty of a member of Parlia- 
ment winch he conceived himself 
most peculiarly called upon to dis- 
chaige. Standing, as he did, on a 
great constitutional ground, he did 
not feel that he was called upon to 
enter into a discussion on the per- 
sonal merit, of Lord Lake. Dis- 


cussions of this sort were always 
most disagreeable ; and there could 
be nothing more painful to a gen- 
tleman, than to be obliged to say 
any thing which would appear to 
derogate from the meiits of a gal- 
lant officer who was no more, apd 
who appears to have been beldVed, 
and, perhaps, very deservedly, by 
his brother officers. He should, 
however, say, that the sendees of 
Lord I /ake were not of the most 
distinguished rank 5 they were no- 
thing like the services of Lord 
Nelson. He did not know that 
the country owed any particular 
gratitude to him ; and he thought, 
that if one-tenth part of the re- 
wards which had been given 'to. 
Lord Lake in his life-time, had 
been distributed among many 
other gallant officers, whose me- 
rits had been unrewarded, the 
army would have been much bet- 
ter contented. Jiwus the opinion 
of many persons that his rewards 
far exceeded his services. As to 
the great victoiy that was spoken 
of at Delhi, he must ask, who 
ever went to India that did not 
win battles? When the brilliant 
victories* of Lord Lake were men- 
tioned, he might, if he pleach „ 
mention abo some remaikable fai- 
lures. He did not wish, however, 
to go into this discussion, because 
he rested his argument not upon 
the circumstance* of this peculiar 
case, but upon the giru u] con- 
stitutional ground. He would nor 
be prevailed upon by any tauc co- 
louring of the services of this man, 
or of that man, to depart front the 
general ground of objection wh : #h 
he hod considered it his duty to 
make. He should, the<e!bie, pc. - 
severe in taking the ^en>e id the 
House ; he -du uiit use this com- 
mon expulsion, although, in fact, 
* the sense ot the House* was know n 
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as well before a division as after it. 
Another right honourable gentle- 
man (Mr. lierney) had appeared 
very anxious to guard himself from 
any suspicion that, by hi* vote to- 
night, he was departing from those 
political opinions which he profes- 
sed ivmself to have been constant- 
ly attached to. The r ght honour- 
able gentleman might make him- 
self quite ea^y upon that head. He 
might be sure that he would not 
be suspected of acting from any 
other sort of principles than those 
which had hithei to guided his po- 
litical conduct. After the expla- 
nation which had been made of 
the sentiments he had before deli- 
vered by an honourable gentleman, 
lie did not feel it necessary i«*r him 
to make any further explanations ; 
but as lie conceived that the pie- 
sent motion went to lay ail addi- 
tional and unnece.wiry incum- 
brance on the burthened and ex- 
hausted people of this country, he 
must per^ ere in his in tent ion of 
resisting if to the utmost, and di- 
viding the House upon it. 

Mr. BumuLPH stated his sen- 
timents shortly against the motion, 
as he thought there was sufficient 
ability in the crown to grant the 
necessary rcwr.ui. The gallery 
was dun cleared for a ciivi.von. 
While strangers woe excluded, 
the House divided twice. The 
first was upon the grant of the 
pension geiiemlly : Ayes 210 ; 
Noes uf>. The second division 
was upon the pension being gi ant- 
ed from the date of the battle of 
Delhi : Ayes 202 j Noes 15. 

Wednesday , March 2. 

Lord Castcek^agh, in calling 
the attention of the House to the 
notice respecting a monument to 
be eredted to the memory of Lord 
Lake, which had been suspended 


by a notice, having a prior claim 
to th^ attention of the House, on 
a former night, did not mean to 
rectir to that notice, or again to 
offer to the House the motion 
which was the subject of it. — 
Having communicated with many 
persons devoted to the memory of 
Lord Lake, and participating in 
the high veneration in which he 
held the services of that gallant 
nun, be found'that it was the ge- 
neral wish of tho-e persons to give 
way to the difficulties of parlia- 
mentary form that had arisen. — 
The family of the noble lord, deep- 
ly penetrated with a sense of gra- 
titude fur the vote passed the other 
night, was willing to rest its claims 
on the public* bounty there, than 
piess^ a point upon which many of 
those who had voted in approba- 
tion of Lord Lake's general merit 
and services, mignt be lound in 
opposition. In this feeling he 
thought it his duty to concede $ 
but he could nor help lamenting 
tbpt # Panianif nt appeared to have 
laid it down as a ptinciplc, that 
the glorious testimony of a public 
monument was to be confined to 
tiie services ot those who died in 
battle. Lord Howe’s monument 
was the only ercept ion to this rule, 
for that of Lord Cornwallis's stood- 
on entirely distinct ground. He 
admitted that the limitation to 
ihcsc who died in battle was a 
good and convenient general prin- 
ciple, But at the same time, when 
monuments were held to be the 
most appropriate marks of public 
gratitude, as being at the same 
time most honourable to the de- 
ceased, and best calculated to ex- 
cite emulation in the minds of pos- 
terity, it seemed to be a strange 
exclusion that prevented a Lord 
Lake, a Lord Rodney, ^nd a Lord 
Duncap, from bbing found among 

the 
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the ill nst lions heroes thus conse- 
crated to fame, while* many per- 
sons of much inferior rank and 
merit were so honoured. The dis- 
tinction would never be asked hut 
for striking examples of merit and 
service, and the reward may safely 
be granted without the fear of de- 
viating into abuse. It would cer- 
tainly be no injury to those who 
fell in battle, to admit to a par- 
ticipation of $his honour, those 
who had equally entitled them- 
selves by victory, and who had no 
other bar to their claim, but that 
of a greater interval of time be- 
tween their service and their death, 
it was not the death bui the ser- 
vice that was the proper object of 
reward. 4 

Tuesday, February g, 1808. 

Conduct or Marquis Welles- 
ley — Oude Charge. 

Lord Folkestone mo* eel, that 
the several papers presented to the 
House in January, Februaiy, 
March, June, and July, 1806, and 
in July 180/, be taken into con- 
sideration on Monday the 22d in- 
stant. 

Mr. Crf.evy seemed to think it 
would be better to refer the papers 
to a committee, to arrange and 
report on them, and that it would 
be necessary to have the dispatches 
of Lord Cornwallis laid be! ore the 
House. , 

S i r A r t h u r Wjk l l E s l e y depre- 
cated the great delay which had 
kept the charges over the head 
of his noble relative, during four 
years. 

After some discussion between 
Mr. Lusbington, Lord Temple, 
Mr. Perceval, Mr. Wyndham, and 
Mr. W. Pole, Lord Folk stone’s 
motion was carried. 

Mr. Cueevy then moved for 
the production of certain letters 


written from India by the 3at© 
marquis Cornwallis, containing his 
lordship’s opinions and suggestions 
respecting the policy pursued by 
the Maiquis of Wellesley in India, 
in respect to the Peishwa and the 
Nizam. 

Mr. Pt. Dun das expressed some* 
difficulty in producing one of the 
papers moved tor, because it had 
not been communicated to the 
Directors, until after the noble 
marquis’s death . — The pi oduction 
of some of these papers was also 
i existed, because it might *•' endan- 
ger the lives of persons in India 
who had been extremely ^service- 
able to the IkUisli government.”— 
The motion was then modified and 
carried, after sumo debate, in which 
Lords Temple, Folkestone, and II. 
Petty, and Messrs. Wallace, Wind- 
ham, and G. Johnstone, spoke to 
the question. 

Monday, Feb. 22d. 

Lord Folkestone moved the 
order of the day foi taking into 
consideration the papers relative to 
Oude.' 

Mi'.Ceeevy opposed the motion, 
principally on the ground ifyat the 
papers were so voluminous, and so 
confused, that they should be first 
submitted to a committee in order 
to their arrangement, without which 
they could not, as he contended, 
be understood. After a warm dis- 
cussion of Mr. Creevy’s proposition, 
in which several members, who 
were friendly to the Marquis 
Wellesley’s administration, depre- 
cated any farther delay, and in 
which others professed their inabi- 
lity to do justice to the question in 
the state of things, fhe consi- 
deration of the merits of the 
question was deferred to Wednes- 
day the C)th of March. _ 

Wednesday , March g. 

The order of the day being read 
for 
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for resuming the adjourned debate 
on riie Oude Charge * 

Lord FohxasTONB rose, and began 
by stating 90111c aheration in his 
resolutions Hetben'ooserved, by 
way of preliminary ui. ervwtion 
on the complaint made by marquis 
Wellesley's friends At the delay 
in •bringing forward this question. 
For his own part, he had used as 
much haste as was consistent with 
the importance of the subject, and 
the time iiuhqiensibh necessary 
to read and ypatmvb c» usidcr the 
voluminous 'documents produced 
and , printed on the subject. He 
also disci umed any attempt to 
prejudice the public mind against 
marquis Wellesley by means of 
the press 5 but he doubted ex- 
tremely whether the friends of tne 
noble marquis could say as touch. 
He had seen but three pamphlets 
on the subject, only one of which 
appeared in any degree hostile to 
the noble marquis ; and the other 
two were written to bias the public 
“mind in his favour, and were dis- 
tributed gratis, not only to the 
members of that house; but in like 
manner through all the principal 
taverns and coffee* bouses in Lou- 
don. Even some of the resolu- 
tions which be himself had first 
offered to the house, had been pub- 
lished in the papers with altera- 
tions and comments ; and Ibis pub- 
lication he could with certainty 
trace to the friends of the noble 
marquis, from the circumstance, 
that they were precisely in the 
form in which he had transmitted 
these resolutions to them, but in 
which he had subsequently made 
some verbal alterations. He did 
not complain of this j he left the 
house and the country to judge of 
the fairness and decency of such 
a proceeding, and of the strength 

* The official papers referred to 
Asiatic Register for ltiOG, 


of the cause which required such 
assistance $ 8 but he did say, 
that those who held such a con- 
duct themselves, should have been 
the very last to cry out at any 
attempts to prejudice the public 
mind — All attempts, however, of 
the sort he utterly disclaimed for 
his part j and he equally denied 
the knowledge of any such by any 
other pet son. — Having premised 
thus much, # tbe noble lord pro- 
ceeded to his charges against the 
noble marquis, to Which he in- 
r reared the serious attention of the 
house. If he should not be able 
to establish . this case, no man 
would more sincerely regret thaw 
hidaself that he had e\er trespassed 
upon the time of the house $ but 
should he be able to sustain his 
case, he trusted the House would 
give to it the gravest considera- 
tion, and adopt those measures 
which a* sense of public justice 
and national honour should d < late, 
unbiassed by feeiings of t .. mum or 
prejudice. The noble lord then 
prcceeded to recapitulate the cir- 
cumstances, under which the inter- 
ference of marquis Wellesley in 
the affairs of the reigning nabob of 
Oude originated i which inter- 
ference terminated in the violation 
of a solemn treaty between the 
East India company and the nabob, 
and, by depriving that prince of all 
authority whatever, and controul 
within his own dominions, left him 
entirely at the mercy of the East 
India company. In this case, the 
house were called on to jndge 
between the noble marquis and the 
nabob ; but he begged the house 
to recollect, that, in truth, there 
was only one party before them. 
The marquis Wellesley had every 
advantage. The case was to be 
tried on his* own grounds : the 

only 
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only documents, Ms own accounts 
43f the transaction He was before 
the house, if not in person, .at 
least represented by friends and 
relations, persons bound to him by 
ties of blood, by friendship, by 
services, by obligations. The 
nabob, on the other hand, had no 
representative but such as the jus- 
tice of his cause and the cruelty 
of the oppression he had suffered 
had called forth. He had no 
means of telling liis story ; no 
opportunity of producing his proofs. 
The house ought to look with a 
partia and indulgent eye to his 
case. However, as ihe advocate 
of The nabob, he a^ked for not ng 
but justice; sheer naked justice- 
justice founded on the facts lord 
Welledey had hiifiself related 
them ; and he was sure that, if 
the house would but give a fair 
hearing to the case, these facts 
thus detailed, would be* sufficient 
to induce the house to mark, w»th 
the severest reprobation, the con- 
duct of the noble marquis : he 
hoped, too, to afford some relief 
and mitigation to the unfortunate 
nabob. — - Lord Folkestone then 
proceeded to comment upon the 
treatment which the nabob had 
experienced from the hands of lord 
Wellesley, as detailed in the papers 
on the table of the house ; and, 
taking the course he had pursued 
in his resolutions, to make good 
the grounds on which they were 
founded. 

Iu 1798, the nabob ascended the 
musnud of the province of Oude, 
and on that occasion entered into a 
treaty with the East India company; 
which, being the last compact 
between the two powers, must be 
considered .as the rule of their 
future connection. It was a gross 
and disgraceful breach of that treaty 
with which lord Wellesley was 
charged — a breach unaccompanied 
by any circumstances of excuse or 


palliation, inasmuch as the other 
party, the nabob, on his side, ever 
showed himself a sctiipUlous and 
attentive observer of all the pro- 
visions of it.— The treaty of 179® 
provided, that the * entire defence 
of the territories of Oude, as well 
against internal, as against external 
enemies, was to rest with the com- 
pany, in return for which the 
nabob was to pay, by monthly 
instalments, an annual subsidy of 
76 lacks of rupees, or 912,000/. 
sterling ; that for this purpose of 
defence the company should con- 
stantly retain in Oude a force of 
from 10 to 13,000 men ; and that 
it, at any time, the defence of 
Oude requited the presence of 
more than 13,000 men, the nabob 
should defray (he ex pen re of the 
difference. — By this treaty it was 
further stipulated, that iL at any 
time the monthly instalments of 
the subsidy should tail in arrear, 
the. company should then require 
security tor the tnture regular pay- 
ment ot* the same. — All political 
power, and even al communica- 
tion with other states was taken 
from the nabob ; but full authority 
over the internal affairs of the 
country, (t over his household 
affairs, hereditary dominions, his 
troops, and his subjects,*’ was left 
to him by the express words of 
the treaty. — The house should 
obseive the circumstances under 
which this nabob mqunted the 
musnud. By the interference of 
the company in behalf of his here- 
ditary right, his predecessor, an 
acknowledged usurper, was re- 
moved.— But it is to be observer} 
that this man, probably conscious 
of the weakness of bis title, and 
the instability of his tenure, had 
endeavoured to Acquire the affec- 
tions of the troops by unbounded 
largesses, so that, when the change 
took place, the new nabob 4'ound 
them 
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them discontented at the change, 
and disaffected to his person. — 
Again, the two preceding reigns 
had been signalized by great pro- 
fusion and expence ; the affairs of 
the country had been neglected, 
its finances dilapidated, agriculture 
neglected, the treasury emptied, 
and the most burthensome taxes 
imposed on the people. — Under 
these circumstances, considering 
the close connection subsisting 
between the company and the 
sovereigns of Oude, it was mani- 
festly desirable ^to the former that 
a new and amended system of 
policy should be adopted, and a 
rpform established in the civil a « d 
military arrangements of the coun- 
try. — It certainly was no less the 
inteiest of the nabob-— it wa> his 
wish too— we have frequent ex- 
pressions of that wish ; nve, and 
actions too in conformity therewith, 
notwithstanding all the accusation? 
of lord Wellesley to the contrary. 
According, then, to this evident 
interest of the two con tt acting 
parties, an article was inserted in 
the treaty of 1/^8, that such a 
rcfmm should be set about, and 
that t fie nabob should ad\ ise with 
the Bengal government on the 
occasion. Th“ nabob, on his pair, 
faithfully acted according to this 
stipulation. — [Numerous are the 
passage? in the papers to which I 
could refer for pioof of this as-er- 
tion.—I will, hou ever, » n y dt-*a n 
the house with one. It is a pas- 
sage in one of col. Scott's, letters ; 
€( the assertion made by his excel- 
lency of its being his desire to dis- 
miss or get nd ot his present troops 
by degrees is, 1 believe, strictly 
true y and consistent with that 
iuieution, he long ago prohibited 
the filling up of vacancies ; so that 
the battalions called regular, ex- 
cepting those uuder Alma’s, aie 


not more than half their comple- 
ment of men." And the house 
must not suppose that this excep- 
tion of the troops of Almas was 
any contravention of this agree- 
ment; they are the troops which 
Sir J. Craig, in his evidence, states 
he could alone depend upon in the 
hour of danger ; and the avowed 
disposition of their leader to appear 
independent of the nabob, and to 
look to the protection of the Bri- 
tish, precludes the possibility of any 
favour having been shewn to him 
from improper motives. — Equally 
punctual was the .nabob in fulfil- 
ling the. other stipulations of the 
treaty. The subsidy was paid re- 
gularly to the day. This is over 
and over again acknowledged by 
lord \V. ; and >ve have Colonel 
Scott’s own testimony, that “ tho 
nabob was determined in all things 
to fulfil, with minute regularity, 
liis peculiar engagements with the 
Company. So much for the na- 
bob; now for the Bengal govern- 
ment. — Four months had scarcely 
elapsed from the signature of the 
treaty of 1/98, when lord \V. ar- 
rived in India ; and he forthwith 
forms a plan in direct opposition 
to the piuvisions of it, “ for the 
total reduction of the troops of the 
nabob." Other afiaii.^ however, 
of importance, prevented his lord- 
ship ft om proceeding immediately 
in the business; and it was above 
a twelvemonth before any scheme 
of the sort was brought to matu- 
rity. At that period, however, 
having overthrown the power of 
Tippeo, lie began to take steps 
for the purpose of putting into 
execution his project in Ovule. 
With this view he orders troops' to 
march into the country.— rThe pro- 
fessed object of their introduction, 
was defence against the threatened 
invasion uf Zeraaun Shah j but the 

real 
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real reason being so to overburthen 
'the 'treasury of the natyb, as to 
compel him to disband h*s owis 
forces ; for the house will rec ollect, 
that those additional troops were to 
be paid by him. There w as, how- 
ever, another convenient motive 
with lord W.j the relief ot the 
company’s finances. In vain did 
the nabob remonstrate against this 
measure j in vain did he plead tne 
provisions of the treaty, f a > rti \V. 
argued, that lie was bound to de- 
fend him ; and that it was impos- 
sible for him to do so, unless he 
maintained, in his dominions at all 
times, forces sufficient to com end 
against the most distant and impro- 
bable contingencies. The Inane 
doubtless would be astonished at 
such an argument bding gi Lively 
stated and seriously urged ) yet so 
it is, and on no better foundation 
were troops ponied it* upon 'lie un- 
fortunate nabob, till ho was actu- 
ally compel ted, in order to find 
money for the payment of them, 
to disband his own ttoops. Uiis 
resolution being once adopted, ijut 
work was proceeded in w hit diligence. 
No proposals of Scott’s we«e ob- 
jected to ; the nabob patiently ac- 
quiesced in every suggestion, and 
things went on under Ins sole direc- 
tion. One should therefoie have 
hoped that the Bengal govern n ent 
would now' at length have been sa- 
tisfied ; the means of security, 
which they wished for, were ob- 
tained, the interference, which 
they thought necessary, was ac- 
complished ; their troops were in 
possession of the country, and the 
nabob’s powfer and person at their 
mercy.* Not so, houexer, could 
lord W. be satisfied. — The country 
was exhausted, and there was 
danger that, at some time, the 
subsidy would not be regularly 


paid. Harassed by renewed and 
increasing* applications, the nabob 
at length expressed apprehension 
to this effect ; he in truth accom- 
panied it by assurances of his best 
tiKle<i yours to remedy the danger, 
and an offer to lay open the state of 
his affairs to col. Scott, and to con- 
sult with him how to provide the* 
necessary funds. Overlooking this 
fair oiler, lordW. could see nothing 
but the danger, which he imme- 
diately pronounced to be imminent 
and alarming, and such as to be 
removed by nothing but a cession 
of territory, the annual revenue of 
which should equal the full amount 
of the subsidy. Indeed, another 
proposition of a still more extensive 
nature w^as pressed over and over 
again : (t the transfer to the com- 
pany of the exclusive management 
of the civil and military government 
o tiie country” was asked for ; but, 
notwithstanding all his efforts to 
obtain this reasonable request, lord 
W. was disappointed. It will not 
be necessary to detain the house by 
a narration of aii the negotiations 
which arose upon these demands ; 
st.dhett to say. that after a very 
protected negotiation, m which, 
on the one vide, is displayed all die 
arts of chicanery, accompanied 
with threats the most undisguised, 
and language of reproach and re- 
viling the m >st contemptuous 3t;d 
unmerited, while on the other, 
patient forbearing, and eavritv ‘ »up- 
pheation were alone manifested, 
the unhappy nabob was compelled 
to yield to the company a portion 
of territory of the alleged annual 
income of one crore and 35 lacks 
of rupees, or ] ,(>20,000/. in per-, 
petual sovereignty, and to deprive 
himself even of all efficient govern- 
ment over the remainder. This 
forced cession was finally settled 

by 
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, by the treaty, as it is called, signed 
at Lucknow in 1802. “ I do not 
wish/* said the noble lord, “ to de- 
tainthe houBe, hot I most offer a 
" lew observations on these proceed- 
ings : 1 . The house will observe, 

that by the treaty of 1790, the 
company were bound to maintain, 
at t a)l times, in Quae, a certain 
^number of troops ; and, in case of 
necessity, to supply a larger num- 
ber for its defence : That the con- 
A stant stationary number was to be 
paid for by a fixed subsidy, and 
the increase by a proportionate 
increase of payment. Now it will 
appear evident, I think, that there 
qould be no right to pour into Oude, 
and to burthen the nabob with an 
increased number, unless a real, 
bond fide , danger existed. Any 
such danger was so far from exist- 
ing at the time when Lord W. 
poured his forces into the country, 
that an attack of a pretended Go ><• 
laum Hadier was made the pretext 
for the introduction of troops : and 
was persevered in even* after his 
defeat and death had removed the 
possibility (probability there never 
was) of any danger arising from his 
arms. # And indeed Lord W.’s 
justification of this increase of 
troops in Oude is sufficient to prove 
the injustice of it. “It is impos- 
sible, says he, “ to defend the 
country (which I am bound to do,) 
without maintaining at all times in 
it a force sufficient to resist remote 
and contingent danger. 1 * A more 
preposterous doctrine wets surely 
never maintained. And let us 
$e$ how he himself afterwards acted 
upon it By the territorial cession 
lie obtained revenues sufficient to 
provide pgy for troops kept up to 
the number so required; did he 
jtben keep them up to that extent ? 
No; fiot only did he never send 
that number represented by him as^ 


absolutely necessary for the defence 
of Oude-; ( . but on one occasion* 
when the nabob expressed a wish 
that, at least in return for the sa- 
crifices he was about to make, he 
might have the security of such a 
defence, lord W. not only resists 
this demand as an injurious sus- 
picion of the means of the compa- 
ny, but enters into a long argument 
to prove that he had no right to 
expect such protection. 2 The 
house will observe that, by the 
treaty of 1798, the Last India 
company were only entitled to 
demand security for the future re- 
gular payment of the subsidy, when 
already fallen into arrear. The 
territorial cession was demanded 
as such security, but no arrears 
having been 'incurred, the demand 
was, by the terms of the treaty, 
premature and unjust. 3. It must 
be observed, that the demand of ter- 
ritorial cetsi 11 to the extent of one 
crore and 35 lacks, or 1,020,0001. 
was calculated on the concur- 
rence of various contingencies) 
the, necessity of die presence of 
troops to quell the disturbances 
supposed likely to arise from the 
bad police of the ceded provinces ; 
and to resist the invasion of Ze- 
maun Shah ; but demands were 
at the same time urged, which 
precluded altogether the necessity 
of these payments ; in the first 
place by the treaty of 1802, the 
company reserved to themselves the 
right of, superintending the police 
of the nabob’s remaining territories 5 
and at the time of the signature of 
the treaty not only was there 110 
prospect of invasion by the- Shah, 
but all future danger of the kind 
was removed by his death and the 
dismemberment' of his dominions. 
4. It is to be observed, that the 
value of the ceded provinces was 
taken at a reduced and low rate 2 

that 
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fbat they immediately r#se in value, 
ind have regularly beesi returned 
as producing more than the revende 
at which they were estimated 3 so 
that on their own shewing the 
Bengal government have extorted 
more than, oa their own principle, 
they had any right to demand. 5 . 
It should not be omitted that, 
during the whole of the negotia- 
tions recorded in the Chide papers, 
ndt only the utmost hauteur was 
constantly employed towards the 
nabob, but, at various times, de- 
mands of the most unjust and ex- 
orbitant nature wei e made on him 
at one time the expen ces of an 
erabassy^o Persia 5 at another de- 
mands for payment of troops ; tlie 
data 011 which such dejnands were 
made being avowedly false ; the 
different corps being calculated as 
complete though they were ac- 
knowledged not to be so ; and the 
presence of the corps themselves 
being extremely doubtful. O'. 
There is another proceeding which 
makes a great figure in these papers, 
but which, as it does not finally 
affect the termination of the busi- 
ness, I have not insisted on. — i 
mean the negotiation set on foot in 
consequence of a proposal of the 
nabob to abdicate $ of which I 
shall only say, that the conduct of 
Lord W. on that occasion seems to 
me altogether such as would have 
justified any jealousy of his inter- 
ference and suspicions of his motives, 
which the nabob might subsequ- 
ently appear to have entertained.” 
‘—After urging all these points at 
considerable length, Lord Folkc- 
itone concluded by exhorting the 
hbuse to banish from their minds 
all feelings of affection and parti- 
ality, and do justice between the 
parties whoever they might be $ 
and moved the first of the following 
13 resolutions : viz. 


1. r * That it appears to this 
house, that on or about the 21st of 
February, 1 798, foe nabob, Saadut 
Ali, ascended the musnud of the 
province of Oude; and that be 
then entered into a treaty with the 
East India company, whereby it 
was agreed, that the said company, 
should defend his territory against ^ 
all enemies whatsoever, and for this 
purpose should constantly keep up 
in the province, a force of not less 
than 10,000, nor more than 3 8,000 
men j in return for which defence, 
the said company was to receive 
from him an annual subsidy of 7< 5 
Jacks of rupees, paid by monthly 
kists, (or instalments :) that in 
case the defence of the country 
should at any time demand a great- 
er number of the company’s forces 
than 1 8,000 men, the nabob should 
defray the expence of the diffe- 
rence j that, in case the monthly 
kists should fall in arrear, the nabob 
should undertake then to give 
security fo/ the future payment of 
the same ; that the said nabob 
should maintain correspondence 
with no foreign state, unless with 
the knowledge and consent of the 
company : but that he was to be 
allowed to f possess full authority 
over bis household affairs, heredi- 
tary dominions, his troops, and hi* 
subjects.” 

2. — ” That it appears that the 
nabob’s forces were composed of 
disorderly troops, unaccustomed to 
the rules of good discipline, and 
disaffected to his person that the 
nabob himself was extremely de- 
sirous to remedy the defects of 
their constitution, and to bring 
them into good orders— that, for 
that purpose, he made frequent 
applications to tire government of 
Bengal, through the resident at 
Lucknow, for advice and assistance 
in forwarding this object, and in 

default 
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default of their co-operation, did 
himself adopt such measures as in 
a short time reduced his different 
regular battalions to “ half their 
complepient of men.” 

3. —** That it appears 'that the 
nabob was scrupulously punctual 
and regular in the discharge of the 
ninthly kists (or instalments) of 
the subsidy $ and that f whilst he 
was determined to fulfil with mi- 
nute regularity the peculiar engage- 
ments with the company, liis views 
were directed to the enjoyment of 
a full authority over his household 
affairs, hereditary dominions, and 
subjects, according to the most 
strict interpretation of the clause of 
the 17th article of the treaty exe- 
cuted at Lucknow.” 

4 . —° That k appears that not- 
withstanding this good disposition 
of the nabob, the Marquis Welles- 
ley soon after his anivul in Bengal, 
formed a plan for ‘ the total reduc- 
tion of the troops of the nabob, 
with the exception of such part as 
might be necessary for the purposes 
of state, or the collection of reve- 
nue $ and, on 0; about the 5 th of 
November, l/yu, pioceeded intake 
steps for putting the same into 
execution j,— th.«t, for that express 
purpose, he ordered troop . to march 
into the territories of the nabob, 
and to take possession of particular 
po^ts m the *a me } and* that he 
persisted in this measure, though 
ii \va-> nut even insinuated that 
any danger from foreign invasion 
existed at the time } ahd. though 
4 the late tie tear of the pretended 
Goiaum Hadier had considerably 
weakened the pretexts winch his 
assembled numbers and first suc- 
cess afforded f in opposition to the 
remonstrance tf- and wishes of the 
nabob, and in direct violation of 
the «p*rit and stipulations of the 
treaty.” 


5 . — “ T^at it appears, that the 
said troops were so marched into 
the province of Oude, under the 
belief that the funds of the naficb 
being insufficient to defray this 
additional charge, he would be 
thereby compelled to disband his 
own troops that accordingly, 
about the 18 th of December, 1799, 
the nabob having vainly attempted 
by iiureattes and remonstrances to 
prevent the pleasure, did at length 
give a reluctant consent to the dis- 
missal of his battalions, and on the 
20th of February, 1800 , issued 
ciders to that effect } — that from 
that time so far from creating ob- 
stacles or throwing difficulties in 
tiib way of their dismissal, he f rea- 
dily adopted every proposition’ made 
by the resident for that purpose ; so 
that by the month ol December, 
1800 , twenty-three regular bat- 
talions, and upwards of 1 ,200 horse- 
men, had been discharged.” 

6 *. — “ That it appeals that on or 
about the 22d of Jan. 1801 , the 
marquis Wellesley proposed to 4 in- 
terfere more actively and decidedly 
in the affairs of the province of 
Oude aud that he accordingly 
directed the British resident at 
Lucknow, to offer to the nabob 
two propositions, either, first, * to 
transfer to the company the exclu- 
sive management of the civil and 
military government of the coun- 
try}’ — or, 2ndly, * to cede to the 
company in perpetual sovereignty, 
such a portion of territory ax should 
be fully adequate, in its impove- 
rished condition, to defray' the 
amount of the subsidy to the full 
extent of the augmented force.’” 

7. — “ That it appears, that the 
nabob positively aud repeatedly 
rejected both these proposals £ but 
that he was finally compelled, by 
threats and menaces, to yield a por- 
tion of territory of the alleged 
annual 
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annual income of one|crore and 35 
lacks of rupees, in terms of 
the second proposition ; and fur- 
thermore, to bind himself to esta- 
blish in his remaining dominions, 
a system of police under the advice 
and controui of the company’s 
officers, and in all affairs to submit 
to the opinion of the British resi- 
dent.” 

to. — That it appears, that the cler 
maud of a territorial cession was 
made under the pretence of obtain- 
ing security for the regular pay- 
ment of the subsidy but that the 
nabob Saadut Ali was always punc- 
tual, not only in discharging the 
monthly kists, but also in satisfy- 
ing the further demands made upon 
him on account of the additional 
troops, and incessant*’ in his appli- 
cations to the British resident tor 
advice and assistance in ptovidirg 
permanent funds tor the payment 
of the same; and that •thcrcf >te 
the said demand of territorial ces- 
sion was unjust, and m direct \ io- 
lation of the provisions of the 
tieaty.” * * 

(). — “ That it appears tha f , 
pending the negotiations respecting 
the territorial cession, demands 
were urged upon the nabob ior- 
arrears of payment of troops, un- 
justifiable in their pitne.ple, aud 
exorbitant in their amount* calcu- 
lated upon the principle ot f inclu- 
ding every fixed aud contingent 
expense ior buildings, camp equi- 
page, &c. f and f oil the suppo- 
sition that the corps were com- 
plete;’ though it was confessed 
that they were not so, and claimed 
upon grounds inconsistent with the 
true spirit of the treaty.” 

10 ,— ' “ That it appears, that the 
demand of territory in perpetual 
sovereignty, to the amount of one 
crore and 35 lacks of rupees of 
annual revenue, was exorbitant aud 
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unjust, inasmuch as it was perpetual 
possession in annual, income to the' 
full amount of a temporary and 
occasional demand ; and inasmuch 
as the said temporary and occa- 
sional •demand was iftpart calcu- 
lated on the supposition of the ne« 
cessity of the presence of troops— 
1st, to overawe the licentious "dis- 
position of the nabob’s battalions, 
and tp repress the disorders arising 
from the bad police of his reserved 
dominions ; which necessity was 
however removed by the very treaty 
itself, whereby the nabob was 
bound to disband all his, troops not 
necessary for the purposes of state, 
and of collection of revenue, and 
to establish in his reserved domi- 
nions a system of police, under die 
advice and controui of ihe compa- 
ny’s officers ; and, 'indly, to defend 
the province of Code against, the 
clangers a: ising from the invasion 
of Zemauu Shah, though the na- 
bob was at the same tune called 
upon by the marquis Wellesley, to 
defray a ‘ proportion of the ex- 
peuecs attending tnc embassy into 
Persia,’ which had been employed 
* in negotiating there an arr;; ; - 
meat to prevent an) return ot Ute 
same danger.”’ 

1 1 . — “ That it appears, that the 
demand of the specific territory of 
the alleged annual revenue of one 
evore and 35 lacks of rupees, was 
exoibitant and unjust, inasmuch 
as it was capable ot immediate in- 
crease, and actualb) did yield, in the * 
year immediately succeeding, the 
actual revenue of one crore and 57 
lacks oi rupees; and the settle- 
ment thereof for the three next 
succeeding years was at the average 
annual amount of one crore and 80 
lacks, of rupees, independent of 
the profit derivable from the mono- 
poly of sale, estimated at 1 1 lacks ; 
inasmuch as the said revenue was 
regularly 
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regularly and progressively ncrcas- 
ing from year to year $ and inas- 
much as Mr, Henry Wellesley, 
the governor of the ceded provinces! 
stated, that he had no doubt, that 
* the settlement of the land reve- 
nue for the second period of three 
years would not be less than two 
Cftfres of rupees and that * the 
land revenue of these provinces, 
when fully cultivated, would amount 
to two crores and fifty lacks of 
rupees.' 

12.-— That it appears from the 
whole of the transactions related 
in the papers now under conside- 
ration, and from the negotiations 
carried on by the marquis Welles- 
ley with the nabob Saadut Ali, in 
the year 1798, 1799, 1800, 1801, 
and 1802, that the said marquis 
Wellesley, actuated by unjustifia- 
ble ambition and love of power, 
had formed schemes of aggran- 
disement and acquisition of terri- 
tory, in direct opposition to the 
established policy of the, East India 
company that he pursued this 
object by means offensive, and with 
a spirit irritating to the nabob, with 
a total disregard of the recorded 
opinions of this house, and the 
provisions of tVvo several acts of 
parliament; and that he finally 
succeeded in wresting from this 
unfortunate prince, agajnst his 
will, a large portion of his territory, 
and in depriving him of all effective 
government over the remainder; 
in direct violation of every princi- 
ple of good faith, equity, and jus- 
tice, and in open breach of the 
sacred obligation of a solemn trea- 
ty ; and that he has thereby affixed 
a lasting stigma and reproach on 
the British name and character, and 
contributed to destroy ail confidence 
in the moderation, justice, and 
good fhith of the British govern- 
ment in India." 


The first ire solution having been 
read from tile chair, 
•M^Whitshed Keene rose and 
said : — Sir ; the noble lord has 
informed th6 house, that the reso- 
lutions he has moved, are founded 
on the information he has drawn 
from the documents Which have 
been laid before it' tb illustrate the 
transactions that took place in the 
province of Oude, during the ad- 
ministration fif lord Wellesley. I 
by no means agree that those docu- 
ments bear out these resolutions, 
on the contrary, to my conviction 
they justify the very reverse. But, 
Sir, what has induced me at this 
moment to obtrude myself on the 
house, is a persuasion that 113 order 
to form a sound opinion on this 
important subject, it is necessary to 
go much deeper into it than the 
noble lord has thought proper to 
do. I apprehend every gentleman 
will agrafe that ascertaining what has 
been the real relation between the 
British nation, through its represen- 
tative the India company, and the 
prevince of Oude, and what are the 
duties and rights respectively be- 
longing to it and the native chiefs, 
with whom it has been involved, 
since it was forced to emerge into 
a territorial from being a mercantile 
concern, ought to save much time, 
as whatever may be said which 
does not apply to these relations 
may be very good declamation, but 
it is not argument. Appeals to its 
humanity and justice have always** 
and I trusr ever will be favourably 
received, but when those appeals 
are made, it becomes the good 
sense of this house to examine 
carefully the grounds, least their 
heads should be the dupes of their 
hearts, and intending humanity 
and justice should produce results 
directly opposite. 1 conceive, for 
this salutary purpose, il is necessary 

to 
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0 trace the origin aid progress of 
lie British connections in India, 
and knowing the apathy Umhoitse, 
unfortunately for the public, has 
shewn on those subjects, I shall 
take up as little of its time as the 
nature of th.tt investigation will 
admit. As anonymous, and un- 
acknowledged publications, bold 
assertions, giatuitously advanced, in 
this house or out of this house, can 
have no effect on its good sense, I 
beg leave to state that the opinion > 

1 entrain on this great subject are 
drawn from the series of facts record- 
ed by Mr. Orrne, in his history of 
the wars sustained by the Bntish 
company and nation in Bengal 
and the Carnatic, and from ’Mr. 
Verelst’s account of the rise and 
progress of the British tompany in 
Bengal. 

[The honourable member here 
described, at great length, from 
the authorities just meniioded, the 
nature and instability of the office 
of nabob, the early and progressive 
connection of the East India Com- 
pany, with the princes of Oudt», # 
and the military and civil interfe- 
rence of tine former in the Vizerat ; 
hence contending thatthe Company 
had obtained a right in the country 
by conquest. He next detailed 
the evils of the mixed government 
of Oude, arising out of the pecu- 
liar nature of the treaties concluded 
at different seasons with the na- 
bobs ; and the opinions of the in- 
termediate governors-general t here- 
upon, from the time ot Lord ( 'live, to 
the date of the auiyal of the mar- 
quis Wellesley in Bengal ] He 
then proceeded ;-*• 

The marquis Wellesley, on his 
arrival m Bengal, found that coun- 
try agitated, by an expected' 
invasion by Zeman Sen ah, and 
soon after by the insurrection of 
the deposed young nabob-vizief at 
Vol. 10. f 


Benares, where, having collected a 
number of followers, he murdered 
the resident, with some other En- 
glish, and fir d’ into the province of 
Oude, where he collected betweeu 
5 and 6000 men, and was joined 
by some of tho presept nabob’s 
troops who had been sent to stbp 
his progress. These having been 
defeated by part of the British 
army, and the insurrection quelled, 
and Zeman Schah being fortunate- 
ly obliged to fall back by disturb- 
ances into his own country, gave 
time to examine the state of Oude, 
and take the measures necessary 
tor the defence of that province, 
which was the first object of Zeman 
Schah’s invasion. It appeared that 
there was a rabble 'of an army 
amounting to near 40,000 men, but 
of a nature thatthe nabob declared 
he considered them as his enemies, 
and could not think himself safe 
in Lucknow without a considera- 
ble British force near his person* 
The British generals all declared" 
that the existence of that army 
would be a powerful diversion in 
favour of Zeman Schah, in case 
he resumed his intention*, and the 
nabob, impressed at that time 
with the danger, earnestly applied 
to the governor-general for . his 
assistance to reduce it, who*in con- 
sequence gent a most able British 
officer to effect that .great object. 
In this situation of things the war 
with Tippoo bioke out, and the 1 
governor-general wen t to the Car- 
natic, where Having by great ener- ' 
gy 'ol leered and put in motion, in 
a few months, the mot powerful 
army ever assembled in India,’ 1 
Seringa pat am was takevi, Tippoo 
killed, and his whole dominion* 
possessed by the English. Having 
b\ a skilful and fortunate enter- 
prise at Hyderabad destroyed the 
French influence there, and hav- 
A a 'mg 
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mg by bis regulations Jn Mvsore 
brought all the resources of that 
country, from whence the com- 
pany apprehended the greatest dan- 
ger, to its aid, he returned to 
Bengal, leaving the Carnatic in a 
state of security it had never known 
before, rte found the important 
reforms in Oude but little advanced : 
the nabob, though the proposal of 
reducing his troops originated from 
him, w hen the danger from them 
\yas strong on his .wuid from Zeman 
Schah's invasion, yet as this decreas- 
ed. he becnmeirresolutc,and brought 
forward proposals and sa ught ev; - 
hion* to ui.jie delay. *1 lie security 
ot dm important fiontiei, which the 
Company \va* mum \both by Ueaty 
audits own safety to defend, was 
au object of too vital a concern for 
the governor-gheral to pcimit 
himself to be L\i tiled in. As au 
article in the last treaty empow- 
ered the Company to increase 
its forces in Oude to the extent 
judged necessaiy tor it*s defence, 
and as by the same treaty the 
nabob is bound to gi\e satisfac- 
tory security ibr the payment 
of the same, the governor-ge- 
neral knowing, from the uncer- 
tainty of payments of former in- 
ferior subsidies, in times of pro- 
found peace, which Oude had en- 
joyed for many years (and which 
were only found by those usurious 
loans the exaction of which spread 
ruin and desolation amongst mil- 
lions of f he wretched inhabitants) 
how little reliance coufd be placed 
on the discharge ot an increased 
subsidy in time of, war, when a 
failure might be attended with dis- 
astrous consequences, and know- 
ing the progressive decline of the 
resources of the country under 
the nabob- vizier's government, 
demanded, in lieu of subsidy, a 
evsoioft of - territory, the . pro- 


duce of wknch, in its declining; 
state, was Equivalent to the sup- 
poft of the increased number of 
troops, which from the state of 
things was judged necessary for 
the protection of the province of 
Oude and its dependencies. To this- 
demand the nabob-vizier opposed 
many difliculties, during near two 
years. Although it had been pro- 
ved repeatedly thatwithout the Mu- 
lish troops the dominions of Oude, 
if. not entirely swallowed up, 
would have undergone great de- 
falcations ; although he felt 
and acknowledged that without 
them, his person was not seem* 
irom his owm numerous and dis- 
orderly rabble, yet fiom irreso- 
lution of character, practised upon 
by those about him, wht> saw 
that by this measure, their means 
of eni idling themselves bv thd 
pillage and oppiession of the nn- 
sciable inhabitants would be ex- 
ceedingly reduced, yet it was 
with reluctance on his part he as- 
sented to a treaty, which preclu- 
ded any farther demand upon him 
in any possible case, by which biff 
own dangerous and disorderly 
army was to be reduced merely 
to what was accessary for pnposet 
of state, in lieu oi which the 
country was to be. defended at all 
times, by a considerable increast 
of troops under British discipline. 
By this treaty, those districts which 
surrounded the ancient state -of 
( )nde, which were held by turbu- 
Jent Zemindars, who had many 
Troops and strong fastnesses, fiom 
which he could not draw revenue 
without annually^Bending a supe- 
rior force to collect it at a decreased 
jummaj which were most exposed 
to temporary depredations, and 
through w hich a powerful invasion 
must pass, was ceded in perpetuity 
to the Company, and the necessity 
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of making good a subsidy, bj those 
usurious Joans which n^d so large 
a share in the ruin of the countfy, 
and which from the nature of 
things must recur again, if the 
connection continued on the $ame 
footing, was for ever put an end to. 
The event has proved that the su- 
preme government consulted not 
less the comfort and security of 
the nabob-vizier, by this great 
measure than it did iu own. This 
treaty was concluded on Nov. 10th 
1801 , and he now enjoys from his 
reserved dominions a larger in- 
come applicable to his personal gra- 
tifications, than he did when he 
possessed those ceded districts, sub- 
ject to the payment of an inferior 
subsidy, and at the same time the 
comfort and security of those 
millions, who were formerly op- 
pressed and pillaged, by his nume- 
rous armed rabble, is materially- 
improved. In the ceded 'districts, 
by those Zemindars who possessed 
of troops and strong forts, were 
accustomed to dictate their own 
terms to the weakness of the Vi- 
zier’s government, much opposition 
was made to the establishment of 
the company’s government, and it 
is to be lamented, iu some instances, 
much blood has been spilt. Such 
feudal anarchy was incompatible 
with safety" and good order ; .as it 
shewed itself, it has been subdued 
by the vigour and discipline of the 
British arms; and the lenity 
and beneficence of those British 
institutions Which, from 1/86 
have progressively increased the 
happiness and prosperity of the 
Bengal provinces, have been intro- 
duced. Much tirne,had not elapsed, 
before an opportunity occurred 
fur the vizier to shew his feelings 
as to the change in his situation, 
and for the ^inhabitants of an im- 
portant ceded district to shew 
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what they felt. During tlje contest 
with the Mahrattas, a difficulty* 
arising from a delay . of supply of 
money and other requisites for the 
advance of the Company’s army, 
•the nabob vizier voluntarily came 
forward with a considerable' loan 
without interest, and assisted with 
all the resources of his counfry. 
On the incursion of a formidable 
1 itan chief into the ceded district 
whereof he was a native, -where he 
had powerful connections, and 
where formerly he would have 
found much co-operation, so few 
shewed themselves inclined to 
him, that he thought it prlident 
to retreat, doing but inconsiderable 
mischief. Another tempting occa- 
sion offered for the nabob to shew 
dissatisfaction, if he had not expe- 
rienced advantage from the new 
treaty, when, upon the proposal 
from a servant of the company 
(who was on his return to his 
country, and was supposed to have 
powerful connections here,) to be 
appointed his agent for the purpose 
of representing and obtaining re- 
dress of those hardships which ho 
imagined the nabob vizier felt 
fiom the act of the British go- 
vernment, the nabob declined hie 
interference, and testified, by his 
conduct, feelings of a directly op- 
posite najure. From all these cir- 
cumstances, it can scarcely be 
doubted, but that be would thibk 
himself little obliged to those ho-, 
nourabie gentlemen in this House, 
who have advocated his cause, an 
they think, with so much zeaLand 
eloquence, if they succeeded in 
putting him back into his former . 
situation. With these*optnions on 
the justice and necessity of this 
treaty with the nabob vizier, and 
all those i mportant consequences, 

I cannot hesitate in thinking the. 
supreme government of Bengal 
a 2 
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is entijjpd to the gratitude of the 
country^ for having, by its vigour 
and foresight, most importantly aug- 
mented the security of the British 
interests in many quarters, and 
guarding against dangers which 
threatened them from no quarter 
more eminent than the north of 
Hin^oostan. 

Sir John Anstruthbr, rose to 
reply to the speech of the noble 
lord. As far as that noble lord was 
personally concerned, he had con- 
ducted the affair then before the 
House, in a manner which corres- 
ponded with hi;> character, and the 
rank that he held in the country. 
Still, however, his noble friend’s 
situation had been a hard one. A 
libel against him had been lying 
for a long period on the table of 
'the house, and had in consequence 
been generally circulated, with 
something like an air of authority ; 
the author of which, had it been 
promulgated in any other manner, 
would ere now have experienced 
the severity of the law. rBefore he 
entered on the subject, he would 
observe that the character of this 
prosecution against the marquis 
Wellesley, differed materially from 
that of any other India prosecution. 
In every preceding India prosecu- 
tion, not errors of policy alone, but 
personal corruption, had been attri- 
buted to the individual accused. 
No man had dared, in the present 
instance, to whisper the slightest 
insinuation of such a nature against 
the noble marquis. Certainly, the 
Ipst resolution of the noble lord 
Charged his noble friend v/ith am- 
bition, and a love of power, evinced 
by his actions, at the very moment 
that he was® retiring from his high 
situation. This prosecution con- 
tained within itself an evident con- 
tradiction. A learned gentleman, 
not just now in parliament, had 


said that thera were three parties in 
this investigation ; the noble mar- 
quis, the court of directors^ and 
the suffering millions in India. The 
two first unquestionably were par- 
ties in “the investigation $ but with 
respect to the suffering millions in 
Inclia, did not that learned gent, 
know, that the accusation of the 
chiefs and rajahs of India against 
the British government there, was, 
that it was a government for the 
protection of' the lower orders, 
who, in the provinces under British 
influence, enjoyed a degree of se- 
curity and happiness, Tor which 
they in vain sought in any other 
part of Asia ? The suffering mil- 
lioqs of India, therefore, were no 
parties to this cause. The noble 
lord had expired his hope that no 
person would decide on this ques- 
tion from motives of personal at- 
tachment. For himself, the long 
friendship with which he had been 
honoured by the noble marquis, 
had naturally created in his mind 
feelings of the highest respect and 
attachment j but in communicating 
to (he house his sentiments on the 
subject, he wa9 actuated by nobler 
motives. He had himself been in 
India $ he had witnessed the danger 
at which it had trembled ; he lud 
witnessed the joy, which the relief 
that the noble marquis's measures 
afforded, had occasion. He Ind 
heard the opinions in India of the 
most faithful and the most intelli- 
gent of the company’s servants, 
and he had never heard a doubt 
expressed of the justice and pro- 
priety of the nobie marquis’s con- 
duct. It would be ttobugh for the 
vindication of the noble marquis, 
were he to state that the principles 
on which he acted had been ap- 
proved of by the government who 
employed and confided in him. 

This 
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This would be enough for the 
vindication of every executive 
officer. But he would go further, 
he .i'ould shew, that even liad that 
approbation not been given,, the 
noble marquis’s conduct would have 
been not the less justifiable and 
honourable. The subject resolved 
itself into two parts, the transmu- 
tation of subsidy for territory, and 
the militaiy 'nterfer^nce with the 
province of Oude. With regard 
to the first point, the measures 
which the noble matuuis pursued 
weie imperiously called for. He 
was guided by the declaration of 
the East India Company, repeatedly 
made 3, for instance, to lord Hobart, 
who was instructed to transmute 
subsidy into territoi}, in order 
that the territory from which the 
Company were to derive support 
in wai should be in their hands 
during peace, and be thus* rendered 
more available when a period of 
war might occur. When the 
noble marquis first went out to 
India, he was charged by the court; 
of directors with similar instruc- 
tions, to change subsidy for terri- 
tory ; and when he failed in an 
undertaking of that nature (from 
circumstances which it was not 
necessary to state) they lamented 
that failure. Subsequently, when 
the noble marquis effected a trans- 
mutation ot subsidy for territoiy 
with the rajah of Tanjore, the 
Court of Directors thanked him 
for so doing. After this, they 
could not surely turn short round 
and say, that an accession of terri- 
tory in India was against the law 
in all cases. There was another 
reason why they could not say this: 
thinking highly of the services of 
the noble marquis in the war 
against Tipppo Sultana, the court 
of directors bad behaved to him 


QUESTION. 

as a great body ought to behave to 
a great man, and had rewarded 
him with a pension during the 
continuance of their charter, ex- 
pressly declaring that by the de- 
struction of Tippoo * the Com- 
pany had gained a great accession 
of territory !* How, then, c&uld 
the noble marquis suppose, after 
this explicit declaration, that 
there could be any disapprobation 
of future transmutation ? But this 
was not all. The noble marquis 
had, in this particular instance, 
informed the Company of his inten- 
tions $ he had told- them that he 
meant to avail himself of the ex- 
isting circumstances in Oude, to 
introduce the British power into 
that country. To this the Company 
expressed no objection^ they ne- 
ver replied, that it was against the 
law, or intreated him to desist 
from the execution of his plans. 
It was therefore fairly to be infer- 
red, that tfcose plans met with their 
concurrence. With regard to the 
other part of the subject, the intro- 
duction of military force into the 
Dewab, was it not evidently the 
wish of the Directors that the 
civil and military power of the 
nabob of Oude should be reduced ? 
When the noble marquis acquaint- 
ed then} that he was about to 
reform the useless and even 
dangeiotis battalions of the 
nabob, they in answer approved 
of his intention, and when he bad 
completed his military, to effect 
a civil reform j and was it to be 
endured that the noble marquis 
should now be told, that these u er« 
measures highly criminal, and that 
he had fixed an everlasting .stigma 
on the British name and character 
in India ? But this was not ail \ 
after the-noble marquis had effected 
Uis objects, he received the- appro- 
v baticn 
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batiop of the directors, as well as of 
the secret committee, which was 
a sufficient justification. To prove 
this, it would be necessary to refer 
to the letter from that committee, 
dated the 29th of December, 1 802, 
in answer to one of the noble 
marquis, in which he acquainted 
them with what had been done in 
Otide, and intimated his intention 
of retiring from the high situation 
which he helcl in India. In this 
answer the committee, instead of 
censuring the noble marquis for 
the line of conduct which lie had 
adopted, intreated that he would 
remain another year, and finish the 
work which he had so happily 
begun. Was not this a bmm fide 
approbation ? Unquestionably,there 
were some among the directors 
who did not approve of the noble 
marquis's proceedings. The deputy 
chairman, for instance, (who was 
entitled to the highest respect) , had 
uniformly expressed his dislike to 
them : but^till, the opinion of the 
great majority of the directors was 
in his favour. He would now, 
however, argue the question, with- 
out refetence to their approbation 
or disapprobation. If the noble 
marquis were to act at all in India, 
bis attention must naturally have 
been directed to two points; the 
first, whether he had any right 
whatever to interfere in Oude ? the 
other, whether the occasion on 
which be did interfere was 
cient to justify him in$uch inter- 
ference? As to the first point, 
no man, considering the relation 
Which subsisted between the Bri- 
tish possessions and the province 
tif Oude, dhuld possibly question 
fifee right of the British govern- 
jsieot to interfere with the affairs 
of that province. By treaty, Oude 
Was to be defended by the British. 
% policy, Oude must be defended 


by the Britisp ; for to defend Ben- 
gal without' defending Qude was 
impossible Undeniably, therefore, 
the British government were justi- 
fied in interfering authoritatively, 
and qpmpellmg the introduction into 
that country of an adequate mili- 
tary force. Who, then, was to be 
the judge of the quantity of the 
force which ought to be so intro- 
duced ? What said sir John Shore, 
by whom the treaty with Oude 
had been concluded? He consi- 
dered himself the proper judge. 
Had not lord Cornwallis declared 
that if the reform in Oude were 
not carried into effect voluntarily, 
he e should be obliged to compel 
the nabob to provide for his mili- 
tary defence ? Moreover, had not 
that noble lord appointed two mi- 
nisters of the nabob to carry his 
orders into execution, assuring 
them that he would support them 
against their masterin the fulfilment 
of this task ? How idle was it, 
then, to talk of the independence 
of Oude ? Had ' not Sir John 
Shore revoked Mr. Cherry's rash 
and unadvised assertion, that no 
further interference on the part of 
the British should take place in 
Oude, and had not the court of di- 
rectors applauded him, for this 
revocation ? On what principle 
had Sir Jolm Shore himself inter- 
fered in the government of that 
province ? A man of more mild- 
ness, temperance, and moderation, 
he would also say of more integrity 
and ability, never existed. It was 
not to derogate from his adminis- 
tration to declare, that energy was 
not the characteristic of it 5 and 
yet Sir John Shore, espousing the 
cause of Vizier Ally, decided, at 
his own tribunal, who should be 
the prince of Oude. Would he 
have done this had he not felt his 
undoubted right of interference ? 

He 
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He had expressly told the Company 
that he fauad it necessary to estab- 
lish the British influence in Qnde 
on a surer footing, became the two 
states were so connected, that 
without f an over-ruling influence 
in Oude it would be impossible to 
keep Bengal. After all this, and much 
more, which lie would not detain 
the house by stating, who could 
doubt that the right of interference 
was unquestionable^ and that the 
noble marquis was the best judge 
as to the extent of that interference ? 
So much for that part of the sub- 
ject. Did the occasion, then, call 
for the interference which the noble 
marquis exercised ? What was 
the situation of Oude at the time r 
Zemaun Schah, at the head of a 
furmidabJearmy,thr*atening Oude : 
the Mahrattas making no move- 
ment and shewing no disposition to 
oppose him, and a large French 
force in the heart of Egypt. Well 
did he recollect the feelings of na- 
tives and Europeans in India at 
that period. Well did he recollect 
the doubt and dismay which e$i^ed 
before the noble marquis arrived, 
which he dispelled very soon after 
bis arrival, and which never re-ap- 
peared during his continuance in 
the government. It was, indeed, a 
period of daflger, and one which 
called loudly Upon the noble mar- 
quis to do that which he did ; to 
interpose with a strong hand, and 
to put the military force of Oude in 
a state better calculated to repel the 
assailants by which it was threat- 
ened. Sir John Craig, that most able 
and respectable officer, had demand- 
ed of the noble marquis a force of 
20,000 men to meet the dangers that 
threatened Oude, not because he 
thought this force adequate to the 
object, but because he conceived 
*hat it was all that could be spared $ 


yet even this number Lord Welles^ 
ley was unable to grant him. It 
was true, that be' had sent an em- 
bassy to Persia for assistance j but 
the result of this embassy was con- 
tingent ; and was it therefore to 
pt eel ude him from endeavouring to 
put Oude into a better posture of 
defence ? The civil state of (Hide 
was this, half the army which 
ought to have been on the frontiers 
to repel the menaced attack, was 
compelled to remain in the coun- 
try to quell the rebellion/ which the 
bad administration of affaiis had 
occasioned. Even Sir John Craig, 
with his small and inefficient force, 
iiad been obliged to leave two regi- 
ments at Lucknow, to defend the 
prince against his own subjects. By 
a letter from Mr. Lumsden, it ap- 
peared, that even some of the fron- 
tier forts were in the hands o f re- 
bellious Zemindars. In these cir- 
cumstances, was not the noble 
marquis completely justified ill 
interfering to compel a mutinous 
army tef obey its leaders, and a re- 
bellious people to submit to their 
prince ? He did interfere— be ob- 
tained his objects. So completely 
did he change the character and dis- 
position of the country, that some- 
time afterwards, when a fair oppor- 
tunity was afforded by the passage 
of an hostile force, from one extre- 
mity ef the province to the other,' 
that force was not joined by a sin- 
gle individual of those * suffering 
millions/ as they had been so pa- 
thetically, but so unfoundedly, 
termed. But tbe noble lord not 
only accused bis noble friend of 
sending into Oude a force larger 
than what was necessary, but *of 
charging the Vizi€r for a force 
larger than what was actually sent. 
If This were true, which he denied, 
the noble marquis had -nothing to do 

wUb 
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with it. He had desired the proper 
officer to make out the account 
in the manner most favourable to 
the nabob. If any mistake had 
taken place, which was not very 
likely, and which he completely 
disbelieved, was the commander in 
chief in India to be chargeable with 
the error of a clerk in the account- 
ant-general* s office ? The noble 
lord had so mingled in his resolu- 
tions that which was true, with 
that which was not quite true, that 
he felt the impossibility of propo- 
sing any amendment to them. 
On all, therefore, but the last, he 
should move the previous question : 
to the last he must give his most 
direct negative. Ii charged his 
noble friend with ambition and the 
love of power. True, he was am- 
bitious but it was that bis country 
should be great j true, he did love 
power, but it was the power of 
contributing, by every honourable 
means to her prosperity and happi- 
ness. Traduced as bis noble 
friend's character had been, he was 
desirous of meeting the personal 
imputations that had been ca^t upon 
him, and shoald conclude with mo- 
ving the following resolution : — 
* That it appears to this house, 
tba 1 the marquis Wellesley in car- 
rying itoto execution the late ar- 
rangements. in Chide, was actuated 
by an ardent zeal tor the* public 
fcrvice, and by the desire of pro- 
viding more effectual^ for the pros- 
perity, the defence, and the safety 
pf ftbe British territories iq India.” 

Cal.AiXKN rose and spoke as fol- 
lows ; — -Sir ; It is with great diffi- 
dbuce 1 venture to offer my self % to 
yolir notice, and to trespass on the 
attention of the house j but having 
passed the . greater portion of my 
life fo {ridia, having been there do- 
ting, purred the adminis- 

tration Qt the nobie marquis whose 


conduct is the subject of investi- 
gation ; having held ai\ official, and 
I rpay say confidential, situation, 
which gave me opportunities of 
knowing something of the motives 
and principles which governed the 
conduct of the noble lord during 
that period; and having atten- 
tively perused the voluminous 
papers laid before parliament, I can- 
not reconcile to my feelings to give 
a silent vote on this question : a 
question which, important as it is 
to the character of the noble lord, 
is of infinitely greater importance 
to the public — for, in my humble 
opinion, if the resolutions moved 
by the noble lord shall receive the 
sanction of this house, it will lead 
to the subversion of every existing 
treaty with the native princes of 
India-, and shake the foundation of 
the British powei in the East. — In 
discussing the justice and the policy 
of the measures pursued by mar- 
quis Wellesley inOude, it is neces- 
sary to consider, what was the -na- 
ture of our connection with that 
state, at the time when these mea- 
sures were adopted ; and I think 
there is abundant proof in the 
papers before us, that Oude was 
not an independent principality ; 
but lh at it was altogether dependant 
on the British government, and in 
fact identified with it. 

In support of this position Col. 
Allen referred to the letters of 
Lord Cornwallis, and tfce Court of 
Directors, as proving the identity 
of Oude with the British domi- 
nions in Bengal, and more espe- 
cially adverted to the evidence of 
Lord Teigrimoutk, and Mr. Cooper, 
as confirming the general repute 
of the nations of India , of the 
entire subjection of the nabob to 
the Company, of whom be had ■ 
received the kingdom of Out}e, a# 
an alleged dependant fief, in the 
person 
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person of his predecessor Sujah 
ud Douiah. The hctJ. member 
then continued — * 

The lew extracts I have taken 
the liberty of reading to the House, 
in my humble opinion clearly es- 
tablish these facts j that Oude is 
not an independent, principality, 
but a dependency on the British 
government ; that the principles, 
upon which lord Wellesley acted, 
were laid down by lord Cornwallis, 
sanctioned and approved by the 
court of directors and the board of 
controul ; and that the measures of 
the noble< lord were founded in 
justice. Of the policy of those 
measures, it is impossible for any 
person in the least acquainted wfth 
India, or who has taken the trou- 
ble to look into the papers before 
us, to entertain the shadow of a 
doubt. It has been staled, that 
the resources of tne vizier’s domi- 
nions were abundant and \laily in- 
creasing j if that had really been 
the case, I might have doubted a 
little the necessity of the measures 
of the noble lord. It is extraorgi* 
nary, but uo less true, that the* 
very papers produced to substantiate 
the charges against the noble lord, 
afford abundant ‘means of refuting 
them. Lord Cornwallis in a letter 
to theCourt of Directors, dated ifiih 
November, 1787, says, * I cannot 
however express how much I was 
concerned during my short residence 
at his capital, and my progress 
through his dominions, to be wit- 
ness of the disordered state of his 
finances, and of the desolate appear- 
ance of his country. The evils 
were too alarming to admit of pal- 
liation.' (No. 2 V p 4.)— In a let- 
ter to the vizier, dated 24th Jan. 
1/03, his lord' hip says, * On my 
return from the war in the Decan, 
I had the mortification to find that, 
after a period of five years, the 


evils which had prevailed at the 
beginning of that time had in- 
creased ; that youi* finances hid fallen 
into a worse state, by an enormous 
accumulation of debt • that the 
same oppression continued to be 
exerc^ed. Though the subsidy is 
at present paid up with regularity, 
yet I cannot risk my reputatfbn, 
nor neglect my duty, by remaining 
a silent spectator cf evils which will* 
in the end, and perhaps that end is 
not very remote, render abortive, 
even your excellency’s earnest de- 
sire that the subsidy shall be punc- 
tually paid.’ (No. 2, p. 1 1.) — In 
a letter from lord Cornwallis to 
the vizier, dated 12th Aug. 1 793 , 
his lordship says, * It is well known, 
not only throughout Hindoostan, 
but to all Europe, that, notyvith- 
stnmhng the prevalence of peace 
during so many years, the Revenues 
ot your excellency’s dominions are 
diminished beyond all conjecture.* 
Colonel Allen next shewed, 
from the evidence of lord Teign- 
mouth an<3 Mr. Cowper; and par- 
ticularly from the deposition of 
major Onsely, the aid-de-camp of 
the vizier, that the statements of 
loid Cornwallis were literally true. 
The honourable member quoted 
the following passage from major 
Ousely’s evidence. * As to . the 
state of the Duab, I can speak with 
accuracy* but I cannot to the 
whole kingdom of Oude; that 
part, called the Duab, I . found in a 
state of great anarchy, a total want 
of law, of justice, and every thing, 
else : nothing but violation of •pro*" 
peri) of all kinds, and banditti 
ranging over the whole of it, a 
tot^ dereliction of twery thing 
like justice.’ Major Ouseley being 
asked, f have you any knowledge 
of the state of the revenues in 
Oude. under the government of 
the nabob V His answer is, * I 
understood 
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understood that they were in a state 
of annual decrease or decay/ (P. 
64.)- — This is the account of the 
civil administration in Oude. The 
.military, - if possible, was worse. 
By a reference to tfie papers before 
us, we find that the reform of the 
military establishment of the vizier 
had been one of the principal ob- 
jects of the British government, 
from our earliest connection with 
Oude.* Lord Cornwallis, lord 
Teign mouth, and every succeeding 
governor -general, had directed his 
attention to this object, and we 
are informed by Mr. Cowper in his 
evidence, * that the uniform opi- 
nion of the court of directors was, 
that nothing could be more ruinous 
to the state and the affairs of Oude, 
than the existence of those troops, 
(p. 4tJ) .--And Mr. Cowper further 
observes, 'That tire most earnest 
recommendations to their council 
were to prevail on the nabob to 
reduce them as much as possible, 
as much as was consistent with 
the safety of the country, and the 
collection of the revenues.' (p. 
46 ) . — For military purposes there 
was no question as to the ineffici- 
ency q f the vizier’s troops ; but we 
are told by major Ousely (p (>4) , 
that they were unequal to the col- 
lection of the revenues ; he says, 

* I believe at first the nabob was 
very willing tp- disband his army, 
finding it totally insufficient 
for the purpose of collecting the 
re venues, and for th^ subordina- 
tion qf h& country/ * Sir James 

. jQtaig, who commanded in Oude, 
typing desired to state iiis opinion 
m to the efficiency, and discipline 
of tko troop* of the vizier iujfee 
| m* and 18 QO, soys, 

* they were totally undisciplined ; 

mutinous, lipeotiaus,, and. many 

fSa^ippa -Being a*- 

attaoM to: m 


person and the goyemroent of 
Saadut Ail'&han, the nabob of 
Oude 1 Sir James Craig answered, 

* I never had much communication 
with them* but I always under- 
stood the reverse; and, l know 
the -nabob himself considered them 
in that light. (P. 97*) — The ex- 
tracts to which I have presumed to 
call the attention of the House, in 
my humble opinion., incontestably 
prove that tjie internal administra- 
tion of the vizier's government 
was radically bad ; and that the 
interests and safety of thp vizier 
and of the East India Company 
required that these growing evils 
should be corrected. In addition 
to this state of internal disorder, 
Oude was threatened with exter- 
nal danger? by the approach of 
Zeman Schah. Under all these 
circumstances, the measures pur- 
sued by the poble lord in Oude 
appear to have been founded in the 
wisest policy, as well as in the 
strictest justice, and we have rea- 
son to believe, from the evidence 
*of major Ousely, that those mea- 
sures have promoted the real in- 
terests and happiness of the vizier, 
and of his people. The follow- 
ingextract of a letter to the go- 
vernor-general, dated 4th of Dec. 
1600, shews that the conduct of 
the noble lord, with respect to 
Oude, was highly approved of by 
the court of directors. They say, 

* they entertained a due sense of 
the highly-essential services of the 
marquis Wellesley* in the perse- 
vering zeal with whictfhe effected a 
reform in tfye military establish- 
ment of the nabob vizier, a mea- 
sure not less contributing to foe 
preservation of his excellency’s 
dominions, than to the relief of the 
company’s finances, by fiirnisbing 
almga additlonalattbsidy, to the an- 
tisfebosQt of fifty lack* of rupees. 
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to reimburse the charges of the 
latp augmentation of ottf troops in 
that quarter, so necessary to be 
made in view to the ultimate secu- 
rity of our possessions against the 
invasion of Zeman Shah, or of 
any other power hostile to^ the 
British interests : and that they 
had the firmest reliance upon the 
continuance of his lordship’s exer- 
tions, for introducing the necessary 
improvements into r(je civil admi- 
nistration of the affairs of the nabob 
vizier.* And the secret committee, 
in a letter dated the lC)ih Novem- 
ber, 1803, approved also ot the 
conduct of marquis Wellesley. 
Territorial possession, instead, of 
subsidy, bas been a principle acted 
upon in India by the predecessors 
of lord Wellesley, # and recom- 
mended and sanctioned by the 
highest authority at home. In 
Considering this important subject, 
it appears necessary to take a short 
view of the political state of India, 
at the time the noble lord assumed 
the charge of that government. 
Tippoo Sultan, compelled by lord 
Cornwallis fo purchase a peace 
under the walls of his capital, by the 
surrender of one half of hisdomi- 
nions,by the payment of a large sum 
of. money, and by delivering up two 
of his sons, as hostages tor the 
due performance of that-treaty,— 
from this moment had been seek- 
ing the means of revenge. He 
had cohifected himself more closely 
with the French, from whom he 
actually received succours of troops. 
He had stirred up Zeman Schah 
and other native powers against us, 
and the Carnatic was threatened 
with the renewal of war. The 
court of the Nizam was entirely 
controlled by French influence, 
and there was at Hydrabad a large 
and well-disciplined native force 
under French officers, ready to 
cb-operate with Tippoo Sultan, 


menacing the weakest part of our 
possessions on the coast of Coro- 
mandel. A formidable native force, 
under 300 hundred French officers, 
nominally in the service of Scmdia; 
but in reality totally independent of 
him, was stationed on the most 
vulnerable part of our Bengal fron- 
tier (Oude j) and M. Perron, who 
commanded that force, also com- 
manded the resources of the coun- 
try, and was in the receipt of an 
annual revenue of upwards of one 
million sterling. Let us for one 
moment look at the amount of this 
force. The army of Tippoo Sul- 
tan amounted to 94,000 men, 

50.000 of whom, with a train of 
1 30 pieces of artillery, he after- 
wards brought into the field against 
us. The French force at Hydra- 
bad consisted of J 5,000 native 
troops, and 60 field pieces. The 
French force under M. Perron, 
consisted of 40,000 well -disciplined 
native troops, and 280 pieces of 
artillery making altogether a regu- 
lar field force of 105,000 men, and 
a train of 47O pieces of artillery. If 
to this we add thearmiesof Scindia, 
of the rajab of Berar, and ofjrlol- 
kar, amounting to 95,000 cavalry, 

30.000 infantry, and 400 guns, we 
shall find there was a force of no less 
than 230,000 men, and 870 guns, 
which, in my opinion, would have 
been brought into the field against 
us, if that formidable confederacy 
had not been defeated, by the fore- 
sight, tfye promptitude, and the 
vigour of * the measures pursued 
by the noble lord. This force is 
independent of Zemapn Schah*s 
army, which menaced Oude, and 
of the array of the 3PJizam. ' Be- 
sides these dangers with which we 
were threatened, at the time the 
noble lord took charge of the Indian 
government, he found an. empty 
treasury, and our credit so low, 
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that the company's 9 < per cent, 
paper was at a discount of more 
than 20 per cent. 1 would beg to 
call the attention of the House to 
the situation in which we should, 
at thU ipoment, stand, threatened 
as India is by the ruler of France, 
if y>e measures of the noble lord 
had no^ been carried into effect ? 
I would ask, what our prospects 
would be if a large French force, 
re aching the north-western fron- 
tier of India, were there to be 
joined by 40,000 well-disciplined 
native troops, under French offi- 
cers, and 200 pieces of artillery, 
with every .necessary equipment 
for an army, and with the resour- 
ces of a country, yielding an an- 
nual revenue of above one million 
sterling? „If Oude, our frontier, 
was in the disordered and distracted 
state in which it was found by the 
noble lord, with its army, as de- 
scribed by Sir James Craig, totally 
undisciplined, ‘ mutinous, licen- 
tious, unarmed, and disaffected tp 
their prince and government* I 
think we might tremble for the 
safety of India. But if, in addi- 
tion to this, there ’was a force of 
15,000 men and 60 guns, under 
French officers at Hydra bad, threat- 
ening the northern Circars, and to 
cut off all communication by land, 
between Madras and Bengal ? If 
Tippoo Sultan was at the head of 
an army sufficiently powerful to 
meatus as 'he did, single-handed 
in the field? If Sctodia, the 
rajah of Berar and Holkar, were 
combined against us? And if 
French influence pervaded every 
court in India? I think there is 
no man that * hears me so sanguine 
m to believe that, under theSe cir- 
cumstances, we could reiaip, our 
dominion in the East. Fortunate- 
]y,thetodaoger8 have been averted 
by the noble lord. He augmented 


the British^ force in Oude, to guard 
against the attack that was menac- 
ed by Zemaun Schah, add directed 
the whole of his attention to over- 
come our foreign enemies. The 
French force at Hydrabad, and the 
French influence at that court, 
were completely annihilated. 
This able rrfeasure was followed up 
by the conclusion of a treaty with 
the t Nizam, by which our subsi- 
diary force Vas considerably aug- 
mented, and British influence was 
established. In the short space of 
two months,from the time the army 
under General Harris crossed our 
frontier, Tippoo Sultan, in the vain 
attempt to defend his capital, lost 
his life j and his dominions were 
surrendered do the British power. 
The Peishwa, driven by Scindiah 
and Hoikar from his capital, and 
obliged to take refuge at Bombay, 
was restored to his authority, and 
a subsidiary treaty was concluded 
with him, similar to that with Uie 
Nizam. Cuttac, the only mari- 
tirqe territory of the Mabrattas, on 
the coast of Coromandel, ever 
considered of the utmost impor- 
tance as connecting our possessions 
in Bengal with thbse of Madras, 
and as shutting out the French from 
all communication with the Mah- 
rattas, on that side of India, was 
acquired. Acquisitions, nearly as 
important, were made on the coast 
of Malabar, excluding the French 
in that quarter. In less than ,three 
months, lord Lake (a name it is 
impossible to mention but Vvith the 
deepest concern) gained three 
brilliant victories; in which * he 
destroyed thirty-one battalions of 
Perron’s army, and took 268 guns. 

A gallant officer, an honourable 
nqtember of this House, in two 
brilliant actions, at Assaye and Ar- 
gaum, which, for conduct in .the 

general, and determined bravery m 

1 1 " 
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the troops, have never been sur- 
passed— and where, if §ver victo- 
ries were gained by the exertions 
and example of an individual, 
they were gained on those occa- 
sions by the exertions and example 
of my honourable friend. In these 
two actions he completely defeated 
the armies of Scindia and the 
rajah of Berar, destroyed the re- 
maining battalions of Perron’s army, 
and took 136 guns. These glo- 
rious victories were followed by 
advantageous treaties of peace. 
These are a few of the splendid 
services of that illustrious charac- 
ter, marquis Wellesley. I will 
not trust myself to speak of the 
return he has met with. During.a 
period of seven years, the most 
eventful in our history of India, 
decision, energy, and purity, mark- 
ed every measure of his adminis- 
tration, and they were crowned 
with success- Thinking 3s J do 
of the conduct of that noble lord, 
thinking that he Was the saviour 
of British India, and convinced 
that an ardent zeal to promote^ 
the honour and the real interests of 
the country governed every part of 
his conduct, I shall .oppose the re- 
solutions moved by the noble lord ; 
and shall most cordially concur in 
the motion of the right honourable 
baronet. 

Mr. Grant differed from the 
honourable gentleman, who had 
just sat down, because he thought 
the measuies of the noble marquis 
had been extremely prejudicial to 
the interests ot the company. He 
thought the transaction in Oude, 
both in its nature an cl progress, 
extremely unjust. Ol all the im- 
portant questions that could come 
under the consideration cf'pnrlia- 
mei it, this w.i s the .t> r w i m por tan f , 
because to that was the last appeal 
to be made, in case of any abuse 
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of power in British India. After 
adverting to the circumstances by 
which the Company first 'became 
involved in the quarrels of the 
native princes, the honourable 
gentleman said, that whatever 
might have beep the opinion upon 
these subjects, tjhey had always" 
considered treaties as sacred.. Mat* 
quis Cornw'allis felt sensibly fbt 
the disorders in Oude, but so 
strong was his regard for the faith 
of treaties, that he never interfered 
upon the subject, otherwise than 
by remonstrance. Tt was in the 
breach of the treaty that the es- 
sence of the present question cone 
sisted. A solemn treaty had been 
violated six months after it had 
been entered into, without any 
material change of circumstances 
to render that violation necessary. 
The negotiation which led to the 
new treaty was carried on wiijb a 
series of compulsory measures, 
executed with extreme rigour, by 
which the nabob was compelled, 
uuder a menace of the deprivation 
of his whole temtory, to agree to 
the new treaty, whereby he waa 
to pay 135 lacks instead of 76 lacks 
of rupees, as a subsidy, and in- 
stead of ten or thirteen thousand 
troops, any unlimited number was 
to be employed in his territoiy. 
Thus the nnbob had been deprived 
of the whole benefit of the treaty 
of 1 ygQ, and yet in 1 806, the num- 
of British troops ei&ployed in Oude 
did not exceed 11,400. The na- 
bob was by 4he$e means reduced 
to the state of a Zemindar, com- 
pletely dependent upon the go- 
vernment of Bengal. When Oude 
first threw itself into our protec- 
tion, it was by treaty, and, except 
by treaty, we had no right to alter 
the relation of that country to our 
empire in India tor the nabob had 
fully complied with the treaty of 

1708 . 
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The time at which that 
had been violated bad been 
a#^p^ of profound peace. They 
M fed' hteard touch of the alarm of 
invasion "by Zernaun Schah, and of 
the danger arising from Buona- 
pkte being in Egypt. But he had 
marquis Wellesley's own authority 
ibi^saying, that the danger of in- 
vasion had passed away at the time 
.of the treaty by the destruction of 
Zemaun Schah. Here the ho- 
nourable "director proceeded 10 
read ah extract from a letter of 
bird" Wellesley to the secret com- 
mittee of the court of directors. 
Iflhis document proved that the 
datigef from Zemaun Schah had 
passed away at the time the treaty 
was negotiated, and he contended, 
that before the troops had been 
inarched some communication 
ought to' have been made to tire 
nabob vizier. The demand of the 
reform of h is troops the nabob seem- 
ed never to have understood, but 
as applying to their improvement, 
and not to the reduction of them ; 
and, therefore, some explanation 
ought to have been given to him 
of what ^ requited of him. On 
the whole, he coul4 not see that 
the^ occasion called for the interfe- 
rence. The assumption of the 
territory in the Cartiatic, which 
bad been done under an 'imperious 
necessity, did not apply *5 and as 
to the deposition of vizier Ally, 
that event had originated in his 
own < violence) and the Circum- 
stance of liis being spurious, and 
not of the blood of Rajah Sujah 
oil Dowlih . The honourable gen- * 
tie fnah denied that the "transactions 
in Oude had ever received the 
sanction of the cotirt of director 
at thfc period stated by v tbe hoqbar- 
ablcf baronet, and fbr a good rea- 
son;' because they had pot been 
acquainted with them/ and wlien 


they were informed respec&ig 
them, they had taken the courses 
that the occasion called" Tor. It 
was not fill the 24 th of June, 1802 , 
that the treaty had been commu- 
nicated to the council of Calcutta, 
six months after the transaction 
had taken place, and a great 'part 
of the impropriety pf the case 
arose from the circumstance of 
the noble marquis havmg taken 
upon himself to violate the treaty 
of 1798, and to take one half of 
the province of Oude from its so- 
vereign. , It might be asked what 
was now to be done ? He would 
not take upon himself to say, but 
he thought that substantial justice 
odght to be done in some manner. 
The character of this country was 
its dearest possession ; and he was 
convinced that that character would 
be edm promised, if the House should 
not, with a view to national honour, 
and national justice, express its dis- 
approbation of this transaction. 

Sir John Anstkuther, in ex- 
planation, denied that he had 
Thrown out any aspersion on the 
administration of lord Teign mouth/ 
although he thought it a govern- 
ment more of mildness than of 
vigour/ 

Mr. Wallace declined entering 
into any detailed examination of the 
papers on the table, but vindicated 
lord Wellesley's conduct from the 
great feature of his administration. 
With respect to the resolutions of 
the noble lord, * tliey kept short of 
moving an impeachment ; but lord 
W. was not much obliged to him 
for that, because if *he stigma af- 
fixed uppn his conduct was just, 
the bouse could not, consistently 
with its own honour, and that of 
the country, , forbear prosecuting 
him before a higher tribunal. Ottr 
connection with Oude, he main- 
tained, originated in absolute con- 
quest, 
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«u at, and all that the nabob or his 
family possessed they* owed to 
British munificence. In the treaty 
of 1708, it ' was stipulated; that if 
these were more than' 13,000 men 
in the country of the nabob of 
Oude, lie was to be charged vfoth 
the support of them j and if there 
were less than 8,t30O, there was to 
be a proportionate deduction in 
the subsidy, and there was also 
in the treaty an established right of 
general interference in the govern- 
ment. On lord Wellesley’s arrival 
in India there was the loudest call 
for this interference. There was 
no protection cither for the person 
or property of the inhabitants, and 
they were oppressed by a Jargfe, 
useless, licentious, and he might 
add, disaffected army. • In support 
of this statement he quoted the 
authority of Sir James Craig * and 
if thi3 were true, lord W. had two 
things to do, to substitute* a force 
for the defence of the country, and 
to get rid of an army which only 
served to burthen the country. 
Of the necessity of this reform in* 
his army the resident of the nabob 
himself was convinced. But be- 
fore a negotiation for this purpose 
could be set on foot, a voluntary 
proposition was made by the nabob 
to abdicate his government. This 
proposition lord W. met with 
eagerness. But was his acquies- 
cence in a ‘proposition which was 
likely to be productive Of the best 
effects to the people of that country, 
to be attributed to the overweening 
ambition of the noble lord ? If 1 
this was a crime in the noble lord; 
the hon. gent, declared that it was 
one in which he deeply partook. 
Bet so far from its being a criminal 
act, he thought lord W. would 
have been wanting in his duty, not 
to have embraced an opportunity of 
doing so much good, by transfer* 
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ring the inhabitants of an oppressed 
and distressed province, to subjec- 
tion to the* mild laws of 'a British 
government. In these circum- 
stances* British troops were sent 
into the country* and this measure 
was, in the first place, perfectly 
consonant with the treaty ; and m 
the next place, it was in thet&eti 
situation of the province of Oude, 
absolutely necessary to the defence' 
of the country, which was essen- 
tial at the time to the protection qf 
the British dominions. It was in- 
cumbent on those who contended, 
that our power was then abused, 
to shew either that our territory 
was not threatened, of that the 
troops of the nabob were adequate 
to his defence ; neither of which 
propositions could be made out if 
attention was paid to the hostile 
demonstrations of the Mahratta 
powers, or to the state of the 
nabob's army. And if a British 
force was' necessary, the only quesr 
tion remaining to be settled was, 
whether tfie number of troops sent 
into the province of Oude were 
more than sufficient for (he pur- 
pose of its defence j for if they 
were not more than what the exi- 
gency of affairs required, we were 
authorized by one of the articles of 
the treaty to demand that the ex- 
penses of the arfby should be de^ 
frayed by the nabob * and if this 
could not be done by any other 
means, to take possession of his 
territory as a security. On these 
grounds he gave his decide^ nega- 
tive to the resolutions of the ncblq 
lord. 

Mr. S. Lushington (member 
for Yarmouth) contended, that the 
observations made by the hon* 
gent, who preceded him, * did not, 
in great part, apply* to the question 
then submitted to the consideration 
of the bouse. Wiiliout following 
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him throughout the extensive cir- 
cuit: he fed taken, the paramount 
whether the charac- 
ter lof Great Britain, for good faith, 
bad beee preserved ? It was, 
whether the marquis Wellesley, in 
treaties, which pledged the 
honour and credit of this country, 
had* no t, without any .pretext on 
the part of the nabob of Oude, 
violated their spirit and letter, and 
consequently deteriorated our cha- 
racter with the native 1 powers of 
Hindoqstan ? The honf gent, had 
asked, what benefit could marquis 
Wellesley acquire in keeping pos- 
session of the principality of Oude ? 
That was not the question 5 but the 
fact was, that he had continued in 
possession of that principality from 
1301 until 1805. The noble mar- 
qfiis had disdained to regulate his 
policy in the government of India 
by that system which the East India 
directors had recommended ; re- 
gardless of the voice of the British 
legislature* of two acts of Parlia- 
ment forbidding the extension of 
territory, he had, confident in his 
own talents, and in gratification 
of bis own ambitious views, abro- 
gated the solemn provisions of 
ratified treaties, aqd committed, by 
fits disregard of the recorded in- 
junctions of Parliament, the good 
faith of the British character, and 
||e security of our possessions in 
India. -It had been said that such 
a system of action was executed 
for the public good, that it was not 
only calculated to produce benefit 
tp Great Britain, but to the very 
people and government against 
whom the aggression was commit- 
ted. Against this interference he 
should eve? contend, that it was 
the universal plea of tyrants* the 
ready defence of oppression, and if 
waaihat palliation whichheretufore 
had been given by ail the prompters 


of conquest and subjugation in 
India. Such a defence was similar 
t<* that assumed by Buonaparte * 
it was only to be compared with 
the French decree of 1792, which 
this and every other moral country 
reprobated, because it was founded 
on that reprehensible principle, 
that a foreign power was justified 
in interfering with the* domestic 
arrangements of a state, under the 
professed, pretext of correcting the 
errors of iu c 4pmestic policy, and 
of advancing the general happiness* 
of the people. Was it in England 
that such a plea could be tolerated ? 
Was it iu this country that such a 
pretext of interference with the 
rights and independence of a recog- 
nised government could receive 
sanction aude support from its legis- 
lature? But what was the first 
mode of relief? ii was a monopoly 
of salt, from which the hon. gent, 
who speke last said a revenue of 
125,000/. was derived. Such an 
impost, as creating a monopoly, 
was in every view inji&ious ; but* 
as effecting a necessary of life, was 
unjust, and tyrannical. There was 
no proof of that evident necessity 
which could alone warrant the in- 
terference with the nabob of Oude. 
There was no backwardness in the 
payment of his instalments on the 
part of that prince. But it was 
evident, that from the very mo- 
ment that marquis Welldtley arri- 
ved iu India, when he was scarce 
warm in his office, Jpefore any com- 
plaint was or could be made against 
the nabob, he, the. marquis, had, 
in his first dispatch to colout f Scott, 
the resident at Lucknow,* expressed 
his determination of possessing 
himself of the Duab, every ex- 
tensive proportion of the territory 
of Oude. Whilst* therefore, the 
noti'p&ymem of the subsidy was 
madams visible ground for inva- 
' * .' v '' ding 
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tog tbe independence of that prince, 
the eventual accomplishment of a 
territorial cession was the para- 
mount object of the marquis Wel- 
lesley’s poliey and exertions. In- 
deed, from the correspondence of 
that nobleman with colonel Scott, 
there was nothing to be traced but 
one tissue of hypocrisy and dissi- 
mulation, holding out false hopes 
and views to the n^bob, at the 
same moment that difficulties were 
created, in order to make their 
existence a pretence for carrying 
into effect ^he views of aggression 
entertained by the marquis Wel- 
lesley, from the first moment of 
his arrival in India, against the 
principality of Chide. Much had 
been said of the dilapidation of the 
resources and financial means of 
Oude, in order to give a colouring 
to the system of conduct pursued 
against the nabob. Let the house 
and the country, for a moment, 
bear in their recollection, that from 
the commencement of the British 
intercourse with Oude, the subsidy 
paid by that principality increased, 
in twenty-four years, from 1 1 5 ,000/. 
to l,d00,000/. British $ a pretty 
convincing answer to such allega- 
tions, and an unanswerable proof 
that there was no disinclination, on 
the part of the nabob, to pay for the 
security he had received. But for 
what purpose were the means of 
assistance adopted by the British 
government r .Was it for Oude 
solely ? There was no person so 
Quixotic as to believe that any go- 
vernment was now animated by 
Such disinterested principles. It 
then was for the security of the 
British power in India ; and surely 
if a sum of money was expended 
for the defence of Ireland and 
Scotland, and through these parts 
of the kingdom for the security of 
the empire, there was no man who 
Vot. 10. 
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would say that fchefe particular por- 
tions should be separately burden- 
ed with the expense which Was in- 
curred. But the marquis Welles- 
ley, in his conduct to the nabob, 
was not, content with exacting the 
whole of tbe subsidy. He called 
not only for it, but, as it vtoCT ru- ■ 
moured, for more than the specific 
amount, and that to a moment ; 
adding, by his future demands for 
territorial cession, a spirit of seve- 
rity to a principle of perfidy and 
injustice. It was in evidence be- 
fore the house, that lord Teign- 
mouth had declared, that as long 
as the nabob of Oude paid his in- 
stalments, the British government 
was bound by treaty not to demand 
any territorial security. He did 
pay up tbe instalments; and in 
what view did the aggression of 
marquis Wellesley then present It- 
self? It was upon these grounds 
that he appealed to tbe feeling of 
the house, to its love of justice, 
and sense" of moral character. He 
called upon it to vote its censure 
iijwn a man, who, in violation of 
the Jaw of the land, and the bind- 
ing provisions of a solemn com- 
pact, had been guilty of cruelly 
and oppression, had degraded y the 
character of his country, and 
would, on every progressive stq^ 
of the itfquiryy be found more de- 
serving of public reprobation. 

Mr. Banxes thought that tbe 
house had no jurisdiction on tbe 
subject. He deprecated, at all 
times, the house taking upon it- 
self judicial functions, as be con- 
ceived they generally, in such, 
cases, judged badly. f He thought 
it highly improper. He remem- 
bered the house once beift^ occu- 
pied, for a long time, m judicial 
investigations about Sir Thomas 
Bumbold, which ended by the 
members* absolutely ceasing to at- 
| B b # . tendj 
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on the last resolution 
upon that business, there' were pre- 
cisely forty members in the house. 
The delay in Mr. Hasting's busi- 
ness also shewed the necessity of a 
separate judicature * for Indian af- 
fairs, 'Hie honourable member 
coneluded by deprecating all fur- 
ther investigation upon a subject 
wherein the bouse could come to 
no efficient conclusion answering 
the ends of justice. 

Mr. W. Smith suggested the 
propriety of adjourning the debate, 
op the consideration ot the lateness 
of the hour, and the many mem- 
bers who had yet to deliver their 
sentiments upon the extensive ques- 
tion then before them . After a few 
Words from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Lord Folkestone, 
the debate was adjourned* to Tues- 
day next. 

Tuesday , March 1 5 . 
Conduct os Maruuis Welles- 
x*by — Resumed Debate on the 
Oude Charge. 

The bouse resumed the ad- 
journed debate on the conduct of 
the marquis Wellesley relative to 
the affairs of Oude. The first reso- 
lution being read. 

Sir Thomas Turton spoke as 
follows : — Mr. Speaker ; — con- 
tidering this question as intimately 
connected in its policy with that 
which it will be my duty shortly to 
fubmit to the house, (the Carnatic 
Question) viewing it as one great 
link of the same chain of Eastern 
policy j(if policy it can be called) that 
distinguished the administration of 
ford Wellesley, 1 cannot content 
myself ^iifi giving a silent vote on 
motions of the noble lord. In 
^.oceeding r to the merits of the 
question, 1 cannot but lament that 
it has befifc treated, not so much as 
She revisal of a great political mea- 


sure, involving a system of govern- 
ment, as the case of a distinguished 
individual. I cannot treat it in that 
light, for, respected as the character 
of the noble marquis, and his indi- 
vidual interest in the transaction 
ought to be, it is still only that of 
an individual, and as such, least in 
importance. For what is the real 
state of this question in a great 
political view } The government 
of India (ovel- which, iUs true, the 
noble marquis presided at the time) 
has violated a solemn treaty exe- 
cuted between lord Teignmouib, 
the then governor-general, and the 
nabob of Oude, in February, 3798 , 
and to which the faith of the Bri- 
tish government was pledged,which 
existed at the* time, and to the per- 
formance of which we were at the 
very moment binding the nabob. 
The particulars of the violation 
were, — 1st. The reduction of the 
army of the nabob against his will, 
an interference expressly guarded 
against in the 17th article of the 
t/eaty; and, secondly, the taking 
from him, by violence, one-half of 
his territories, and reserving to 
ourselves the complete controul 
over the remainder, by a paper, 
which we chose to denominate the 
treaty of , 1 801 . The pretences 

assigned for this conduct, particu- 
larly by a right honourable baronet, 
whose connections with, and ob- 
ligations to, the noble marquis* 
have induced him to stand forwards 
as the champion of the govern- 
ment of India, on this occasion, 
are three-fold ; first, the right;— 
secondly, the expediency and even 
necessity of the exercise of it;-*- 
and, thirdly, instructions of the 
government at home. First, Sir, 
as to the right of the government 
of India, to commit these acts of 
tyrauuy ? From whence is it do- 
med ? The right honourable ba- 
ronet 
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jfdnet has not condescended to tell 
us. Is it derived from the treaty 
of J798? That in the article to 
which I have referred, expressly 
guarantees the right of the nabob 
to a full authority over his house- 
hold affairs, his troops, and his sub- 
jects. As long as this treaty ex- 
isted, therefore, government could 
have no right to disband a soldier, 
or to interfere even yith the lowest 
of his subjects; but, says an ho- 
nourable gentleman, (Mr. Whit- 
shed Keene) the right is ' that of 
the sword obtained by conquest, 
by that alone can >our government 
in India be supported.’ What oc- 
casion then for treaties/ if the*will 
of the conqueror is to be the only 
jaw? Willing am *1 to acknow- 
ledge, that when Sujah-ul-Dotv- 
lah, after the subjugation of his 
ally, Meer Cassini Ally, the na- 
bob of Bengal, fell into # the hands 
4f the British, at the battle of Cal- 
pi, in 17^5, it was the undoubted 
right of the India company to have 
disposed of the territories of Oucfc, 
in the manner they deemed most 
advantageous to their interests — 
Indeed it appears they did so, for 
after having granted the emperor 
of Delhi, (for whose cause, and at 
whose mandate the nabob of Onde 
first entered on the war with the 
British government) they actually, 
by , a firmaun, or agreement, with 
the emperor, made over to him 
tne greater part of the dominions 
of Sujah-ul-Dowlah, which they 
had so conquered, and reserved a 
part to themselves. This was the 
right of conquest ; a dteadful, but 
legitimate right. The sovereign 
was a prisoner in your camp, — 
his dominions at your feet ; but 
what was the conduct of lord Clive, 
When he heard of this agreement ? 
He refused to ratify it ; he consi- 
dered that in every view of pohcy 
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an extension of territory was to be 
deprecated $ he released the cap- 
tive monarch 5 he restored him to 
his dominions 5 he executed with 
him a treaty offensive and defen- 
sive, by which the two states 
agreed mutually to assist each other, 
in case of attack, with paft, or 
the whole of their respective forces, 
as might be necessary. If, there- 
fore, you had the right of subju- 
gation by conquest, did you not 
abandon that right, when you con-, 
eluded this treaty with Sujab-ul- 
Dowlah ? And is there a single 
word in all the treaties since ex- 
ecuted with the sovereigns of Oude, 
in which this right of conquest iff 
referred to in the most distant man- 
ne± ? But, says the honourable 
gentleman, to whom I fast alluded, 

‘ the nabob of Oude was never 
considered as more than the ward 
of the company, who were his 
guardians.’ Well then, if the com- 
pany were bis guardians, the dis- 
position *of their ward and his pro- 
perty ought, in some degree, to 
have been subject to their disposal. 
Their agent ought not to have 
acted without their authority. He 
ought not to have constituted him- 
self the guardian, and in violation 
of every principle, the character- 
istic of that sacred name, to have 
first rolJbed him of half his pr 6 - 
perty, and obtained himself to be 
appointed receiver and comptroller 
of the other half. But an honour- 
able and* gallant colonel (Allen) 
whose attachment to the noble 
marquis, and defence of his con- 
duct is as natural as praiseworthy, 
says, * the nabob wa* not an inde- 
pendent prince, and could not ex- 
pect to be treated as such.* I have 
read something of this in two long 
publications gratuitously conveyed 
to me, on the eve of this 'motion ; 
and I have thought it my duty to 
t B b 2 
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wade' through them. Does the 
noble marquis rest his defence ou 
either of them ? To satisfy any 
man of the wildness and extrava- 
gance of the doctrines contained 
in them, I need ouly state, that in 
one of them, the author, after de- 
ducing from Vattel, Puffendorff, 
Montesquieu, and even Locke, the 
right to treat the nabob as our 
slave, represents him, as filling 
* an office perfectly analogous to 
that of Lord- lieutenant of Ireland j* 

’ and by another author we are told, 
4 that Oude was a dependent fief, 
the company paramount lord, and 
the nabob its vassal,’ and I think 
the result of his argument is, that 
not having taken from our vassal 
the whole of bis dominion, we 
have treated him with * signal in- 
dulgence.’ I should be ashamed to 
answer arguments (if so they can 
be called) like these \ but, I would 
ask the honourable officer, who 
terms the uahgb a dependent 
prince, as having no rigfiis of so- 
vereignty* except what were de- 
rived from the company, and to 
whom they reverted at their will 
and pleasure, how he could recon- 
cile to one principle of common 
justice, much less of British gene- 
rosity and magnanimity, the cruel 
and oppressive treatment of a de- 
pendent prince, subject 'to your 
power and will ? But, Sir, if this 
unhappy prince had no indepen- 
dent power, if lie possessed no 
power, no dominions, nor subjects, 
but those of the company, existing 
only in a combined and amalga- 
mated state with theirs, what oc- 
casion for this treaty of 179 y, ex- 
planatory of the respectue rights 
of the company, and of the prince? 
If these doctrines,, have any foun- 
dation but in usurpation and ty- 
ranny, how came <hese words in 
the preamble of the treaty of 1798: 


“ Whereas wanpus treaties h»v& 
been concluded at different times 
between the late nabob Sujah-ul- 
Dowlah Behader, and the nabob 
Asoph-ul-Dowlah Behader, and the 
honourable the East India company, 
to the mutual advantage of their re- 
spective dominions, the nabob, &c. 
and Sir John Shore, bart. on the 
part of the honourable the East- 
India ' company, with the view t<\ 
perpetuate, the amity between the 
two spites, &c.” Are not thebe 
words conclusive of the opinion of 
the government of India at the 
time, that they were two distinct 
independent states, or dominions ? 
Is such a preamble consistent with 
the idea of a paramount lord and 
vassal ? Is itot this a recognition 
of sovereign riglus ? Besides, let 
it be recollected, if the nabob ie- 
ceived his investiture from us, or 
from the 1 moghul, from whom did 
we receive our dominion of Ben- 
gal, Bahar, and Orissa ? I should 
wish to see any treaty produced, 
where the language is more con- 
sistent with independent and mu- 
tual rights. But the right honour- 
able baronet says, our right or. this 
occasion was founded on usage cdso ; 
and he instances the interference 
of lord Cornwallis and lord Teign- 
mouib, with the internal govern- 
ment of the nabob. Whence does 
the right of interference flow ? — 
When has it been exercised, and 
by whom ? — Certainly not, as con- 
tended by lord Cornwallis and lord 
Teignmouth, further than by ad- 
vice. But, for argument sake, sup- 
pose the right, where was the ne- 
cessity of its exercise at the mo- 
ment ? It has been said that the 
troops of the nabob were muti- 
nous, disaffected, and inefficient, 
and that this justified their reform. 
Neither the right honourable baro- 
net, cor anrapther gentleman, 
$T . " has 
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has favoured us with one tittle of 
proof of the disaffection, except 
fhat when Zemaun Shah threaten- 
ed to invade Oude, the nabob was 
apprehensive of his person, and 
requested some British troops at 
Lucknow. But is the real cause 
assigned of this request ? are we 
told (at in fairness we ought) that 
the nabob had at the instam been 
raised to the musnnd, as the linen] 
successor, and.Vizier Alt displaced, 
*(wht»se partisans w£re then very 
numerous, in the country between 
Benares and Oude) that scarcely 
warm in his seat, he was appre- 
hensive of the advantage which 
might betaken of Zemaun Shah’s 
approach, and of the flight* of 
Vizier Ali into Gorruckpore with 
6000 men, after tfyj murder of 
Mr.Cherry, at Benares, by the ene- 
mies of the company and himself, 
to excite mutiny amongst his troops 
But was there any thing like mu- 
tiny or disaffection amongst his 
troops at the time of your pro- 
jected reform ? Was there any 
vizier Ali to create mutiny 5 # o # r 
any approach of Zemaun Shah to 
encourage it ? That different re- 
giments mutined at times when 
long arrears were due to them, 
could not be brought as a reason j 
it is well known that scarcely any 
power in Hindoostan is exempt 
from such instances. Their troops 
are always greatly in arrear (I wish 
ours may not often be so,) and 
when the abuse becomes intole- 
rable, it remedies itself. The 
troops mutiny, march to the seat 
of government, get paid, and re- 
turn again to obedience. But then 
# they are wholly inefficient, it is 
said : not wholly so, whilst all are 
most fit for the enforcing and col- 
lection of revenue, (as will be seen 
hereafter.) The evidence on your 


table proves that some, particularly 
the troops of Almas Ali Khan, the 
great Aumil of the Doab, are effi- 
cient in our opinion ; but are they 
not all as much so as Mussulmen 
troops are in general throughout 
the world ? f II is not the question 
whether they are as efficient. as 
European troops 3 but whether we» 
had the right to disband them .at 
our will and pleasure ? But it has 
been urged that the peculiar situ- 
ation in which we were placed at 
the time, rendered it absolutely 
necessary that a considerable re- 
form should take place in the vi- 
zier’s troops ; that our north- 
western frontier was endangered by 
the threatened return ot Zemaun 
Shah, and by the influence of 
France in the western part of In- 
dia. It has been added even, that 
the French were in Egypt when 
lord Wellesley landed in India. 
Such an excuse for this act of op- 
pression and tyranny (for I will 
presently shew that even then it 
would have been merely pretence) 
might have been avtvanced $ but 
when the victory of Aboukir, and 
the subsequent successes of the 
British arms in Egypt, (long before 
the conclusion of this scheme of 
rapine) had annihilated the French 
powdr in the East, when the con- 
quest of Tippoo Saib had destroyed 
French influence in India, how can 
such an argument be advanced for 
the measure ? Zemaun Shah too 
was destroyed; and although his 
brother, Mahmoud Shah, was 
pledged to pursue the same career, 
and to *attack British India, yet 
was he likely to be more formid- 
able than his brother ? Was the * 
situation of India nior 5 dangerous, 
after the destruction of Tippoo 
and the conquest ot Egypt,. than 
before? and what were the pre- 
parations 
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S rations made to resist Zernaun his army to be worse Ilian useless; 

ah, in 1798 ? Why, 1 5,000 men to be dangerous, and embarrassing 
(exclusive of those left to protect to your own, all that you couw 
the nabob) tinder the command of wish was the removal, as far as 
Sir James Craig, The treaty of was possible, of rim danger and 
Lucknow compelled you to have embarrassment Any reduction 
X 3,000 men ; sqr< ly7000 more the was a gain; it diminished your fears, 
extent of Sir James Craig’s wishes, and concentrated your own force; 
’^inight have been sent from the it required, therefore, no addi- 
British provinces, to defend its tional nurhber of troops. This was 
northwestern frontiers ; for was your alleged view of it at first ; for 
the invasion of Zemacn Shah di- Sir Alured Clarke, in his letter 
rected solelv against the nabob of to the vjzier,® of the 21st of June, 
Oude: was it not equally directed 1 / 99 , write* thus; “the defence 
against the British power in India ? of your excellency’s dominions 
and were w*e to contribute nothing against foreign attack, as well as 
to onr defence, and the nabob their internal tranquillity, can only 
pvery thing ? Was this just or rea- be effected by a reform of your ex- 
sonable ? But even if 20,000 men celjency’s military establishments, 
were necessary for the defent e of There can be no doubt that the 
' Oude only, was it not possible to measure might be effected with a 
have raised and disciplined 7000 degree of advantage to your excel- 
men out of the aimics of the na- lency’s finances, little inferior to 
bob, which amounted to between that which it promises to your mi* 
30 and 40,000? Was not this the litary establishments.” So lord 
kind of reform we should have first Wellesley on the 20th of Septem- 
attempted ? We might have made her, three months afterwards, 
at least the experiment,, and seen writes thus; 'I cannot conclude 
what British influence, and disci- without expressing my anxious 
pline might have effected It will ho]*. that your excellency will not 
iiot be pretended that you would suffer any consideration to delay, 
have found any effectual resis- for a moment, the necessary alter- 
tance in the nabob to this mea- ations in your military establish?* 
sure of disbanding part of his army, ment; on the early completion of 
and disciplining the remainder, the improvement of your army, 
On the contrary, we find him ac- the safety and prosperity of yoltr 
tually assisting in .such a project, dominions essentially depend, and 
for half the battalions were pur- the present is the most favourable 
posely left unfilled. Conscious of season for the accomplishment of 
the inutility of so large and unor- this great and salutary work.’ Is 
ganized a force, he would gladly it not plain from these letters, that 
have reduced a great part and what was originally meant and pro- 
organized the remainder. At* first posed, was a military reform r Nor 
this was all you asked ; you desired did the nabob view it in any other 
only a reform of his army by the light: for on the 20th Oct. 1799 , 
reduction $f part of his useless he writes to lord Wellesley thus, 
battalions ; you said not a word of 9 your lordship desires that I will 
j&arcjiipg in your troops to replace not delay, for a moment, the neces- 
fhem« ifaving repeatedly stated sary alterations in my military esta- 
blishment. 
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blishment. The fact k, that the be- 
nefits, both immediate and future, 
of such reform, are* even more 
strongly impressed upon my mind 
than they are described by your 
lordship : and accordingly, a year 
ago, from a sense of those benefits 
and of the evils arising from the 
failure of my resources, and the 
increase of my expenses, I, of my 
own accord, planned in my own 
mind a reform in the system, and 
was the first to propose it. Your 
lordship’s reply that pressing avo- 
cations obliged you to postpone the 
question, rendered it a case of ne- 
cessity.' So that after all the as- 
sertions of the nabob’s unwilling- 
ness To listen to the measure of re- 
form, it actually appears that "he 
was the first to propose it, and that 
the delay vAs alone t6 be imputed 
to lord Wellesley; indeed, I will 
defy the right hon. baronet to pro- 
duce any one instance, in which 
any refusal, or even disinclination, 
on the part of the nabob, existed to 
reform his civil or military govern- 
ment ; he was always anxious to 
procure from the resident such a 
plan-r-nay, he himself had led to it 
by divers reforms and retrench- 
ments; this you have had from 
major Ouseley, at the bar of this 
house, who, after describing him 
as a 44 sensible, acute, and well- 
read man/ as ‘ an excellent scho- 
lar/ and 4 a great ornament of 
society;’ and a man of consider- 
able talents for business, tells you, 
4 that he corrected a great many 
abuses in all parts of his establish- 
ment / so that we find it was not 
a mere profession, but a fixed and 
steady determination in the nabob, 
to introduce every practicable re- 
form into his dominions. — But did 
the noble marquis wish for, a re- 
form? did he propose any thing 


resembling it ? will it be pretended, 
that the proposition to disband his 
whole army, and to pay for any 
additional and unlimited number 
of troops you might chuse to in- 
troduce, was* a proposition of re- 
form of his. army? and did yon 
make any other ? No, you never 
intended to do so. No, sir, reform 
was only a paltry and despic&bie 
pretext ; your plan was settled, and 
your means were adequate. You 
marched in a large body of troops, 
not to reform the nabob’s military 
establishment, but to make your 
power irresistible, and his resources 
exhausted. — You demanded the 
disbanding Lis army; you knew 
the consequences would at the least 
be the diminution of his revenues ; 
you compelled him to pay their* 
arrears ; he did so ; you then re- 
quired payment of the troops you 
had marched in. After some in- 
effectual remonstrances, be com- 
plied with your requisitions: but 
this would not satisfy you ; he had 
found the means of frustrating your 
iniquitous project; till his coders 
were exhausted, you had not the 
means of executing your plans; 
ingenuity, therefore, must be 
stretched to find other pretexts of 
extortion. A long dormant claim, 
one that was never in the.contem- 
plation of lord Teignmouth, for 
the expenses incurred by the com- 
pany at the period of Zemaun 
Shah's approach, was then ad- 
vanced ; to this was added a demand 
of a lack, and 40,000 rupees for 
the repairs of the fort of Allaha- 
bad. Nor was this all; we had 
sent two embassies to Persia to 
counteract the views of Zemaun 
Shah in Hindostan half of the 
expense was demanded of the na- 
bob: emptied as his coffers had 
been by our previous extortions, we 
were 
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were in hopes these demands would 
wholly exhaunUhem j or, at least, 
that they would draw forth from 
the nabob same acknowledgment 
of inability to pay them, which 
might found the pretence of seiz- 
ing his dominions. And on his 
remonstrating against the injustice 
and extent of these demands, and 
thd time and maimer in which they 
were brought forward, and ex- 
pressing his anxiety, lest such vast 
and reiterated demands made at the 
same moment, “ should occasion a 
failure in payment,* 1 and by that 
means " his responsibility should 
be impeached :** the governor-ge- 
neral easily seizes on ** this pt; a si- 
ble inability to discharge his en- 
gagements with the company,” (as 
.he is pleased to term it) as the 
foundation of a demand, the most 
unjust and tyrannical, but which 
was always the ultimate object of 
the government. The resident is 
directed to propose to the nabob, 
either, 1st. The complete transfer 
of his whole authority, civil and 
military, to the company j or /idly. 
Territorial cession 1 ? in perpetual 
sovereignty, equivalent to subsidy 
and the charges of the augmented 
force, and this under the seventh 
article of the treaty of Lucknow, 
an article which could relate to 
nothing more than the subsidj 
settled by that treaty, which was 
76 lacks of rupees, not to the aug- 
mented demand of upwards of 
54 lacks more. For a long time 
tbe nabob firmly resisted both these 
iniquitous propositions *, and it was 
not till he was informed that his 
inrtherfesistance would be inefFec- 
tuaL that he chose the least degrad- 
ing of then^ But I may be per- 
mitted to ask on what principle 
fairness we can accuse the 
nabob of artifice and duplicity ; 


we who, during the whole tran- 
saction, in our instructions to our 
resident, ifiade. use of every little 
subterfuge, every pitiful pretext, to 
cover our intentions ; who, when 
we tailed in persuading the nabob 
to surrender his dominions wholly 
to the company, instead of abdi- 
cating in favour of his son, accord- 
ing to his own proposal,, instructed 
our resident to a vow tbe inditteience 
of the company to an act we had 
most at hearj, and directed him to 
remove every idea from the mind 
of the nabob, that we anxiously 
wished him to abdicate j we, who 
when we marched our augmented 
force into Code, stated the situa- 
tion of Rohilcund, and the ®tuvess 
of Gholaum KUader* as the pre- 
text for their march, acknowledg- 
ing at the time that they were but 
preiexts. With what face, then, 
can we accuse the nabob oi dupli- 
city ? I shall always think. Sir, 
that if the policy of our govern- 
ment in India was to strengthen 
our noith-westero frontier by the 
possession of the Doab, and by tbe 
dismemberment of Oude, and the 
extension of our territory in India, 
(a policy I much doubt) it would 
have been more manly, more be- 
coming the character and honour 
of the British government, to have 
openly avowed our determination, 
rather than by these little unwor- 
thy pretexts and artifices, so insult- 
ing to common sense and honesty, 
endeavouring to justify an act, 
which, though in itself atrocious 
and tyrannical, was, in its execu- 
tion, attended with circumstances 
still more disgraceful to the British 
name and character, than the act 
itself. But, Sir,, it is said, with 
confidence, by the right honourable 
baronet, that the noble lord only 
followed the instructions he re- 
ceived 
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ceived from his employers, and 
that the commutation of territory 
for subsidy had been refiommerWed 
t by them. When the right honour- 
able baronet stated the instructions 
lord Welles. cy had received, and 
held in his hand a large folio vo- 
lume of papers and instructions, 
I thought he would have favoured 
us with one letter or paper of 
instructions from the secret com- 
mittee, or the cour ot directors, 
justifying lord Wellesley in his 
conduct to the nabob of Oude, 
and which might have escaped my 
observation : and although I should 
not have thought, the violation ot 
a solemn treaty, even under the 
sanction ot such authority de- 
serving the approval ot tins Hodse; 
yet, certainly, the noble marquis 
could not have beed accused, in 
such case, of any "thing more than 
submitting to be the instrument of 
the company’s injustice. How 
then. Sir, must the Hrfuse have 
been astonished to find, that not 
one letter, not one scrap of paper, 
not one expiession in any letter, 
which can be tortured into* tm 
instruction to the roaiquis Wel- 
lesley, even to commute the sub- 
sidy for territory, with the consent 
of the nabob, much less against 
it, has been produced or read ; and 
after this is broadly stated as one 
ground of defence of the conduct 
ot the governor-general, we find 
it amounts to no more than this, 
that in iormer times the govern- 
ment ot India was instructed to 
attempt to persuade the 'toabob of 
Arcot to commute subsidy fur ter- 
ritory, and lord Wellesley himself 
actually carried out instructions so 
to do. It is remarkable, that in 
the only instance where lord Wel- 
lesley seems to have attended to 
the instructions of his employers, 
or considered them more than 


waste paper, is on* this very sub- 
ject, w here he is ordered by them 
to go to Madras, previously to 
taking upon himself the govern- 
ment of Bengal, with a view of 
persuading ihe nabob to consent 
to this airangejnent of terrifonai 
cession, in lieu of subsidy. But 
what were his instructions ? Why* 
to use no other means than ^or-’ 
suasion to induce the nabob to 
consent to the proposed arrange- 
ment j and these being his instruc- 
tions, he was obliged to. leave the 
object unaccomplished Now, Sir, 
alrei having taken all this pains 
to travel from Bengal to Madras, 
to find a justification of the noble 
lord’s conduct, by analogy to in- 
structions given to the late govern- 
ment — how have we succeeded & 
Notone instance of instruction to 
any governor-general in India, to 
obtain an exchange of territory for 
subsidy, by fdree, is to be found — 
directly the reverse. I defy the 
right honourable baronet to adduce 
even one solitary instance. I am 
co tent !o rest the whole of this 
case on such proof. But, Sir, 
I w ill not waste another word in 
attempting to refute the mass of 
fallacious and plausible statements, 
which the ingenuity of the honour- 
able baronet has produced, and 
which have been stated with a 
solemnity that would make one 
fancy there was something of 
truth in them. Cet any man read 
the papers, and he cannot for an 
instant doubt on how’ w r eak a foun- 
dation resfs the defence of this dis- 
graceful transaction. Yet the injus- 
tice ot -the transaction 'may find 
some excuse, in its policy, and in 
the advantages resuming from it* 
Well, let us examine it in this 
view What have been our gains J 
Have we more security now than be- 
fore? 
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fore } Have wp bettered our fi- 
nances? la our government in India 
more secure ? Have we even im- 
proved the condition of the natives ? 
If these objects, or any of them 
have been gained, we have some- 
thing to put to the credit side of the 
account. In what.wfcy is our securi- 
ty increased ? Is our north-western 
frontier defended by a greater body 
of forces? — No. Have we a 
larger army of British troops in 
Oude . than before ? — No. On the 
contrary, although the pretended 
object of our fijst attack on the 
nabob's independence was the ne- 
cessity of a much larger effective 
military establishment in Oude, 
we have since the treaty had per^ 
raaneutly a less force than before. 
Tiie * average number has been 
from 10,000 to 1 2,500 men from 
the year 1802 to the last account 
in 1805, and the greater part of 
these scattered up and down the 
ceded provinces, in the brilliant 
employ of the, collectors of the 
revenue, to the great annoyance of 
the natives, and the ruin of the 
discipline of the army, as has been 
stated to you by Sir James Craig, 
in his evidence at your bar. I can- 
not help asking here — what can be 
a stronger proof of the falsehood of 
our reason for marching in our 
troops than this statement, which is 
strictly correct ? But are our 
finances improved by this measure ? 
Ask the India company. It has 
been acknowledged that the flou- 
rishing statement of the probable 
future revenue of the oeded pro- 
vinces, by Mr. H. Wellesley, has 
never been $$alised. You have 
been told by an honourable direc- 
tor, (Mr. Robert Thornton) the 
immense in<5rea$e of debt, during 
the admiiMtration*of Lord Welles- 
ley ; and much am I deceived, if 
tb€ committee you have just ap- 


pointed to enquire into , (he slate 
of the company's affairs, will not 
soop furnish you with a statement 
much less encouraging than the 
one you have heard. How, in- 
deed, can it be otherwise ? Can 
this system of eternal war, of ex- 
tended territory, be carried on 
without a proportionate expence, 
and consequently of increase of 
debt? Firmly am I convinced, 
that all your debts and embarrass- 
ments are owing to the wretched 
and disgraceful system of extortion 
and plunder you have pursued. 
But will it be said, that our govern- 
ment is more secure. How will 
the friends of Lord Wellesley 
prove this ? Is it by the temporary 
subjugation of the princes of India ? 
Is that the security on which we 
must, rely, should the present ruler 
of France carry* into execution his 
projected attacks ? Is there one of 
these princes on whom you could, 
in such case, rely ! Your treatment 
has made them your bitter enemies 
in heart — though they are now 
your humble slaves. The appear- 
ap<y of an European army would 
rekindle the flame of resentment, 
which, if suppressed, can never 
be extinguished. A government 
by force, as has been recommended 
by an honourable gentleman, (Mr. 
Whitshed Keene) cannot be dura- 
ble. It is physical! y impossible, 
that 30,000 Europeans should be 
the absolute masters of sixty or 
seventy millions of the inhabitants 
of India, subdued by violence or 
treachery ; For, let gentlemen 
look at the map of Hindoostan, and 
they will see the extent of the mis- 
chief in which this wretched system 
has involved us. From the ex- 
tremity of the Malabar to the Co- 
romandel coast, all is British in- 
fluence and oppression. How 
have you treated the nabob of 
Surati 
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Surat ? He had a divided authority 
with the company ; you have taken 
it from him, and mdde him. a 
pensioner on the bounty of tfee 
company— a merecypher of autho- 
rity, subject to your will and plea- 
sure ! How have you treated the 
unhappy chiefs of the southern 
Poly gars ? You haved razed their 

forts ; hung them up at the doors 
of their own palaces, and trans- 
ported to New South Wales their 
relatives and adherents! What 
have you done with the Rajah of 
Tanjore ? You have made what 
you call a treaty with him ; by 
which you have taken all his 
dominions from him, and pension- 
ed him off ! What has been your 
conduct to the Nizam ? When 
you parcelled out Tippoo’s domi- 
nions, you in your bounty gave 
him a part ; you Ifave taken them 
from him by a similar agreement 
which you call a treaty, under the 
pretence of a commutation for 
subsidy and if Lord Cornwallis 
had not returned to India, you 
were on the eve of introducing the 
fcame reform into military esta- 
blishments, as you did in Oude ; 
so indeed would you have done 
with the Peishwa, but for the 
interference of that respected 
nobleman. How have we con- 
ducted ourselves to the nabob of 
Arcot ? We have made a treaty 
with him too ! — Ah ! sir such a 
treaty, attended with such cir- 
cumstances, as it will be my pain- 
ful duty tn state to the house here- 
after; sulfice it now to say, he 
retains not a vestige of power. 
With this cursory view of our situ- 
ation in India, is there any man 
bold enough to view it without 
apprehension? But, sir, though 
last, not least, in the contem- 
plation of every benevolent and 
feeling mind, has the condition of 


QUESTfrN. 37 § 

the nat^es been improved? Has 
any sydem of police been intro- 
duce^. any plan even proposed for 
the Melioration of the condition of 
the lower orders (those for whom# 
as the right honourable baronet 
states, British laws were peculiarly- 
calculated ?) ffas the industrious 
ryot been protected in the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of his induotiy, < 
against the extortion of the zemio- 
dar ? — No, sir ; we hear of reform# 
but the people have experienced 
none ; :heir condition in the space 
of four years, and upwards, has 
been not one whit mended; and 
this we have from the authority of 
Mr. Strachey, who was a judge in 
one of the ceded provinces. He 
tells you, that up to the year 1805, 
this detestable police (as the right 
honourable baronet represents it) 
remained in the sime state; not 
one step had been taken by the 
British government to improve the 
police in the ceded provinces. This 
gentleman was judge at JM idnapore, 
the \ery spot to which the Mahrat- 
tas marched, in their way to Ben- 
gal, in 1/80 ; and we have evidence 
from him ofthe state of his pro- 
vince. He says, that continued dis- 
turbances arose, in consequence of 
the substitution of our military for 
the forces of the country, in the 
collection of the revenues ; and he 
was actually obliged, in order to 
preserve the peace of the country, 
to dismiss the military, and restore 
the police to the zemindar ; and 
by that means the people were sa- 
tisfied, anfi the province tranquil, — 
What too does Mr. Riley, the 
judge of Etawa, say ? Does he 
furnish you with the glowing por- 
trait of the peace and happiness of 
British' rule in Indtf, so feelingly 
contrasted by the right honourable* 
baronet, with the anarchy and mi- 
sery of the native governments? 

Where 
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Where is the magic warnl which 
„was, at the instant, to concert li- 
centiousness into subordination, 
tod, in the name of Britisi jus- 
tice, to substitute civilization #nd 
good Ofder, for barbarism an4 re- 
volt } And now, .Sir, the amend- 
ment of which notice has bjen 
given by the right honourable ba- 
ronet on the Iasi motion, brings 
roe to the personal question, as it 
immediately effects the noble mar- 
quis. I have before said, I con- 
sider this the least important view 
of the subject, because the de- 
struction of the system, not the 
punishment of the man, is, and 
ought to be, our object. The right 
honourable gentleman seems to 
think otherwise, and if lord Wel- 
lesley can be saved harmless, 1 the 
suffering millions* of India (as in 
contempt he is pleased to term 
them) may remain pillaged, op- 
pressed,* and subjugated. Let us 
then consider, if m truth and jus- 
tice, the noble marquis can be 
saved harmless. Sir, I am well 
aware how much the brilliancy of 
exploits dazzles and confounds the 
judgment, how much the recol- 
lection of splendid victories achiev- 
ed in a good cause, shuts our eves 
to future misconduct in a had one. 
Jt is a" natural and irresistible feel- 
ing. The achievements of the no- 
ble marquis in the Mysore war 
against Tippoo, and the complete 
destruction of French interest in 
India, the consequence of that 
event, entitled him to the highest 
commendations of his country. — 
It ts impossible to speak in terms 
appropriate of the peculiar merit 
which attended that exploit, not 
only in its success, but in the vigor- 
ous and energetic measures of lord 
* Wellesley, which preceded and en- 
sured it: His conduct, on that oc- 
casion, reminds me of. the splen- 1 


did and useful qualities attributed 
by Cicero to Porapey, when he 
wished to ‘prevail on the Roman 
senate to appoint him to a com- 
mand in its na ure something simi- 
lar. ( Labor in negotiis, fortitude 
in periculis, indust ria in agendo, 
celeritas in conficiendo, consilium 
in providendo ’ All these attri- 
butes the noble marquis may justly 
lay claim to, in the war against the 
Indian Msthridates, and if he had, 
immedicitely^tfter this conquest of 
Mysore, le&ndia, he would have 
merited th^bnqualitied approba- 
tion of his countrymen. But, Sir, 
after reading the papers on your 
table, of -his subsequent conduct, 
is there any impartial man who 
will venture to say that his laurels 
remain unladed, untarnished by 
his subsequent, J conduct ) Highly 
as I respect the talents of the noble 
marquis, I cannot permit the bril- 
liancy of those talents to shut my 
eyes against the acts of tyranny 
and injustice we are now examin- 
ing ? I impute to him no corrupt 
motives; but is that unbounded 
an/bi non, which permits no ob- 
stacles to the attainment of the 
most unjust ends, no crime ? Is 
such an ambition less fatal to the 
interests and character of a great 
nation than personal avarice ? In- 
satiable as they both are, the effects 
of ambition are more pernicious, 
because more extensive and dura- 
ble. With a considerable bias on 
my mind in favour of lord Wel- 
lesley, I feel compelled to pro- 
nounce a verdict of guilty, and 
that against him alone, ; for plainly 
manifest is it, that in the whole 
of these momentous proceedings, 
whilst his disregard and contempt 
of the company’s authority has 
been avowed and justified by the 
right honourable baronet, he has 
not even condescended to com- 
municate 
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rtiunicate to his councibhis inten- 
tions towards Oude. I had nearly 
forgot the justification of the noble 
marquis from the subsequent ap- 
proval by the court of directors. 
How dpes the right honourable 
baronet construe an approval of the 
treaty into that of lord Wellesley’s 
conduct ? An honourable director 
(Mr. Grant) has told you, that the 
naked treaty alone carne to them, 
without one explanajjpo of the 
manner in which it jpd been ob- 
tained, or the circumstances which 
preceded it. I wonder not they 
should approve a treaty, which 
(if they gave credit to the brilliant 
statement of the future revenues 
of the ceded provinces by Mr. H. 
Wellesley) promised *so great a 
relief to their embarfassed finances; 
but when they did know all the 
circumstances attending it, did they 
then approve lord Wellesley’s con- 
duct ? No, Sir, on the contrary, 
they stood forward, as, manfully 
and honourably as they do now, 
to express their reprobation and* 
abhorrence of it. On what then 
rests this part of the justification ? 
It is as specious, but as fallacious 
as the rest. I fear. Sir, I have 
nearly exhausted the patience of 
the house ; indeed I am nearly' 
exhausted myself j but I T was anx- 
ious fully to state the reasons of 
my vote on a question, which I 
consider most important to the in- 
terests and character of Great Bri- 
tain, which has employed an at- 
tentive consideration of some 
weeks, and to which I have 
brought only an anxious desire for 
truth. One word. Sir, before I sit 
down, on the subje t of rtp ration 
to the party injured. I wish this 
point had cpme under the conside- 
ration of the noble loTd, and a 
motion had been directed to this ob- 
ject. Reparation to the injured is 


a proof of the sincerity of our 
repentance of the act. I think 
the committee now sitting, and to 
which I have alluded, is the pro- 
per tribunal to q hich reference in 
this case might be made ; but I 
dictate not to the noble lord. Sir/ 
I shall detain you 1 and the hduse 
no longer j I am thankful for its 
indulgence, and of which 
conscious I have taken an unrea- 
sonable' advantage. 

Mr. Henry Wf.llkslry said, 
that it was with the greatest reluc- 
tance that he ventured to obtrude 
himself upon the time of the 
house, upon a question of suchirh- 
portance, as that now under its 
consideration ; but, having been 
principally concerned in the execu- 
tion of those mcasi res, upon which 
the noble lord’s resolutions were 
grounded, and having been per- 
sonally alluded to by an hon, gent. 
(Mr. Lushington) who spoke last 
but one previous to the adjourn- 
ment of *this debate, he trusted - 
that ho should be excused if he 
troubled the house with a very few 
words. During the several dis- 
cussions which had taken place 
upon this subject, previous to (be 
last session of Parliament, he had 
not the honour of being a member 
of the house, and he therefore had 
no opportunity of expressing his 
sentiments, even upon those parts 
of them which related personally 
to him. It was for that reason, as 
from what* fell from the honour- 
able gentleman opposite to him 
(Mr. Lushington) before this de- 
bate was adjourned, that he was 
anxious to avail himself Of this 
occasiou to state that although, 
during his employment in Oude, 
be acted for the most part under 
instructions from the supreme go- 
vernment, yet that nothing could 
be further from his disposition than 

t# 
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lo shrink from any responsibility 
which might be supposed to attach 
'ho him for the share he had in the *e 
transactions. * The honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Lnshington) ex- 
pressed his surprize that one of his 
first acts, immediately after the 
territorial cession, should have been 
the establishment, in the ceded 
provinces, bf a monopoly of salt ; 
and he asked him where he had 
learnt that branch of poli- 
tical economy ? Now, the hon- 
ourable gentleman was mistaken 
as to the period when that mono- 
poly was introduced into the ceded 
prbvinces, for it was not introduced 
till nearly a year and a half subse- 
quent to the cession, when the 
territorial settlement had taken 
place, and when the company’s civil 
and judicial system had been com- 
pletely extended over those pro- 
vinces 5 and, if the honourable 
gentlemen would take the trouble 
to enquire, he would find that a 
monopoly of salt forms one of the 
company’s principal sources of 
revenue in the province of Bengal. 
He could not see therefore, why 
the establishment of such a mono- 
poly, under 'prbper regulations, in 
the ceded provinces of (Jude, 
should not be proport iouably pro- 
ductive as a source of revenue, and 
as little oppressive on ‘the inha- 
bitants, as long experience had 
proved it to be in the province of 
Bengal. — After the able and com- 
prehensive: speech of hN right hon- 
ourable friend opposite to him, 
(Sir John Anstrutber.) he felt that 
fie should tresspass unnecessarily 
upon the time of the house, if he 
attempted Ito enter, to any great 
extent, into the general question 
before it. • He certainly thought, 
(and he was persuaded that he 
apoke the sentiment# of thus t of the 
gemlem^a present, who were con. 


versant in the affairs of India, 
lyhen he said) that our right of 
control over the affairs of Dude 
was fully established by the pecu- 
liar nature of the intimate con- 
nection subsisting between the 
East India company and the go- 
vernment of Oude ; a connection 
which could not be dissolved with- 
out consequences the most inju- 
rious to both states, and probably 
destructive *to the government of 
Oude. Much had been said re- 
specting the interference of lord 
Wellesley’s immediate predeces- 
sors in the affairs of Oude ; and 
he certainly could not conceive a 
more direct and positive act of 
interference, or one which went 
further to ectablish the dependency 
of Oude upoft the East India com- 
pany, than that Kvhich w'as exer- 
cised by lord Teignmouth ; when, 
with the assistance of a British 
army, lie deposed vizier Ali, whose 
elevation to the musnud he had 
before sanctioned, and placed the 
cptesent vizier Saadut Ali in his 
room. In adverting to this trans- 
action, he had no other object 
whatever than to call the attention 
of the house to lord Teignmouth’s 
opinion, with respect to our rela- 
tions in Oude, w'hose authority, 
so deservedly respectable upon all 
subjects relating to India, is so 
entirely conclusive upon this par- 
ticular point ; and he hoped it 
would be understood, that nothing 
w'as farther from his intention than 
to impute the slightest blame to 
the noble lord for his conduct upon 
that occasion. On the contrary, 
he thought that, under circum- 
stances of great difficulty, and, 
be believed, of personal danger, 
lord Teignmouth displayed a de- 
gree of judgment and firmness, 
which was highly creditable to his 
character. He also thought that 

his 
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his decision was founded in, strict 
justice; but' was it only where 
justice was due toothers, that our 
interference was warrantable ? but 
where it was due to ourselves, in 
a case where our security depends 
upon our interference, are we to 
remain inactive spectators of the 
ruin of the resources upon which 
that security was to depend; nor 
could it be maintained, that the 
governor-general should have post- 
poned his interference till that ruin 
was accomplished, rather than have 
interposed his authority to prevent 
it ? That it was fast approaching, 
was abundantly proved by the pa- 
pers upon the table ; and he would 
ask the house, what must have 
been the condition of those pro- 
vinces, if, in addition to the cala- 
mities under which they were suf- 
fering, they had been exposed to 
the evil of becoming the seat of a 
Mahratta w f ar ; and yet, had those 
provinces continued under the di- 
rection of the vizier, at the break- 
ing out of the Mahratta war, ,it, 
would have been utterly impos- 
sible for lord Lake (whose loss the 
public and his friends have so much 
reason to deplore) to have achieved 
that brilliant campaign, for which, 
among other marks of distinction 
deservedly conferred upon him, he 
received the thanks of the house. 
His army would have found suf- 
ficient employment in restraining 
and keeping in cheek the mutinous 
and disorderly troops of the vizier. 
Had be attempted to advance be- 
yond the frontier, the country 
would have been in open rebellion; 
his supplies (if, indeed, he could 
have procured any from a country 
in such a condition) would have 
been cut off ; he must, therefore, 
have remained in Dude upon the 
defensive, and (in addition to the 
®vds of a protracted war) from the 


inadequacy of his fo&ce to cover 
the whole of a weak and extensive 
frontier, he must necessarily have* 
left many parts of the country 
exposed to the^ irruption of the 
Mahratta army/ In consequence, 
however, of the introduction of 
the company’s authority into those * 
provinces, lord Lake was not onljy 
enabled to draw his supplies from 
them, but to apply the whole of 
his force to the attack of the ene- 
my, and thus he finished, in one 
campaign, a war which might other- 
wise have been protracted to a pe- 
riod of several years. These were 
a part of the advantages resulting 
from that territorial cession, a do-' 
mand for which he maintained 
not only to have been justifiable, 
not only conformable to the spi- 
rit of the stipulations contained 
in the treaty of 1798, but abso- 
lutely necessary to our security. 
The vizier had repeatedly inti- 
mated to the resident, his appre- 
hension of a total failure in the 
resources of the country, and in 
proportion as it was essential to 
the interests of the company, and 
of the vizier, that a large British 
military force should be perma- 
nently stationed in Oude, in the 
same proportion was it necessary, 
that the resources by which that 
force was # to be maintained, should 
be preserved from failure. And, 
considering all the circumstances 
detailed in the papers upon the ta- 
ble, of the 9 radical defects of the 
vizier’s system of administration, 
of the mutinous spirit, and total 
want of discipline’ prevailing in his 
army, of the annual progressive 
dscline of the revenues and re- 
sources of every description, and 
of the existence of a formidable 
French establishment, permanent- 
ly stationed upon the most vulne- 
rable part of our frontier ; be re* 
peated 
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peated that, • under such circum- 
atanees, the governor- general, who- 
*9ver he might be, would nut only 
have been unworthy of the trust 
teposed in him, put would have 
been guilty of a criminal' neglect 
of his duty, if be had not taken 
'effectual ‘ means for placing the 
company's interests , in Oude, as 
connected with those of the vizier, 
upon a* permanent foundation of 
security. The arrangement, as it 
now stands, has proved equally ad- 
vantageous to both parties. The 
company no longer depends for the 
tegular discharge of the subsidy 
Upon the precarious realization of 
the revenues On the other hand, 
the vizier, with a diminished ter- 
ritory, had, in a pecuniary view, 
derived a considerable ‘advantage. 
For, although the districts ceded 
to -the codipany, were rated at a 
oi-ore and thirty-five lacks of rupees, 
it appeared, upon an examination 
of the account of the aumils of 
the 'several districts cedetl, that not 
'more ihrtn ninety lacks had ever 
been paid into the vizier’s treasury 
from those districts, consequently 
he was a gaina of more than fotty 
lacks of rupees annually, by the 
new arrangement. The noble lord 
(Folkestone) had staled, in his re- 
solutions, that in pursuing this 
measure, lord Wellesley* was actu- 
ated by motives of ambition ahd 
aggrandizement. But he positively 
knew that he pursued the whole 
progress of this arrartgemetu with 
a degree of personal labour, soli- 
citude, and anxiety, almost unpa- 
ralleled, under a conviction that his 
duty required' the steps which he 
took, and* that he was acting in a 
roost important and urgent case, 
liOt only for the advantage, but for 
fhe wtjry existence of tire interests 
committed to his charge. He also 
acted under a conviction, that his 


proceedings were consonant the 
fishes and intentions of his em- 
ployers at home ; nos did he re- 
ceive the least intimation, nor even 
a hint, that his measures in Oude 
were disapproved by the court Of 
directors, until his return to Eng* 
land, in 1806, more than four years 
subsequent, to the conclusion of the 
treaty. As to the motives imputed 
to him by Jthe noble lord (Folks* 
stone) he took upon himself to 
assert that in this, as well as in 
every other measure connected with 
his arduous administration,, lofd 
Wellesley had been actuated by no 
personal motive whatever, unless, 
indeed, it were that which (although 
so nearly connected with him, he 
trusted he tmight be permitted to 
say) had distinguished every act of 
bis public life, — an anxious and tin* 
remitting zeal for the welfare and 
interest of ins country. And he 
would put it to the house, whe- 
ther, if the reports' which had 
reached this country respecting the 
» coigns of Buonaparte upon, our 
possessions in the East' Indies, and 
of the progress which he had made 
in (he furtherance of those designs, 
be entitled to any credit, whether 
this was a time to propose to the 
house to pass a vote of censure 
upon the measures which are best 
calculated to defeat his designs ? 
An honourable director (Mr, Grant) 
had said, that the system of policy 
ursued by*lord Wellesley, during 
is administration, was likely to 
prove injurious to our interests in 
India, at the present crisis of af- 
fairs. Did the honourable director 
think that our interests would i^ve 
been safer, if the power of Tippoo 
Sultaun were * still in existence, 
with the means which he possess- 
ed from the extent of sea-copst, 
which formed one of the bounda- 
ries of his dominions, of facilita- 
ting 
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line the landing of. a |Yench array 
in file peninsula ? Did he think 
that pur interests would be safer, * 
if the native powers of India were 
free from all connection with the 
British government, some of them 
with large French establishments in 
their service, one of these perma- 
nently stationed upon the most vul- 
nerable part of our frontier, and 
Upbn that part of it which (in the 
course he was supposed to be pur- 
suing) would immediately present 
itself to the enemy? Was it not 
evident that if such were the poli- 
tical state of India, at the present 
moment, that the danger which 
was supposed to menace it frpm 
the projects of Buonapart6, would 
be infinitely more formidable than 
it now is? And, kyifly, he asked, 
if, at the present crisis of affairs, 
we derived any security from the 
destruction of the Frencji power 
in India, and from the establish- 
ment of our influence over the 
councils of the native princes, was 
it not solely to be attributed to the 
measures pursued by his noble refla- 
tion dating his administration ?— - 
He said, he had only further to 
state, that as far as he was per- 
sonally concerned in the transaction 
before the house, fully impressed 
as he was with a sense of the im- 
portant advantages resulting from it, 
if he thought it possible that the 
resolutions, proposed by the noble 
lord (Folkestone) would be sanc- 
tioned by a vote of this house, he 
. certainly should deeply lagient it. 
But there was one part of this 
transaction to which he had not yet 
adverted, and to have been con- 
cerned in which could not fail, 
under any circumstances, to afford 
him the highest gratification, and 
that was, that he should have beefi 
instrumental to the relief of seve- 
ral millions of people from the 


most dreadful . systeu* of tyranny, 
oppression, andVioience, that ever 
prevailed in any part of the world. 

M r - C. Ghaut, in explanation, 
said, that the war with Tippoo was 
one of defences Hfcreihe measures 
were those of aggression.* 

Mr. George J o h its* okk, felt* 
great difficulty jn offering his opi«? 
nion upon the conduct of a person, 
who, on some occasions, had done ' 
great service to the country, and 
to whose motives he did the am* 
plest justice. He had, at the out- 
set of the noble marquis’s govern- 
ment in India, been one of tb® 
first to offer his tribute of praise 
to his splendid actions, and it was 
not till be saw him enter upon a ‘ 
line of policy bad in itself, and 
disapproved of by the company at 
home, that he changed his opinion. 

It should appear from the papers 
on the table, that our frontier, wps 
in danger, and it was necessaiy tp 
secure it ; that would be a hill jus- 
tification , of the noble marquis’s 
conduct ; but if, on the other hand, , 
it was evident that no further secu- 
rity was necessary, and that his 
system went only to destroy the 
independence of every native pow- 
er in alliance with us, and to in- 
terfere with their internal govern- 
ment, a double portion of censure 
ought to /all on him. In order to 
shew this to be the case, be wooli 
consider the subject underfoar heads : 

U The rights of the nabob of Oudo 
by treaty; .2. His conduct under 
these stipulations j 3. The nego- 
tiation which was pursued for the* 
purpose 6f procuring the disband* 

^ ing of his troops j and, 4* The ne- 
* gotiation which compelled him to . 
cede the half of his territory in 
commutation of his kists. The 
honourable gentleman then enter- 
ed, upon a detail of the circum- 
stances that led Saadut Ally to the 
musnud. 


* Vol. 10. C c 
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xnusnud, and went through the 
articles of the treaty concluded 
between him and the company, in 
17 ® 8 , and contended that the dan- 
ger of invasion from Persia, was as 
gzeat at that time as it was at any 
future period. Froha this circum- 
stance he drew the conclusion, 
Jbat r ,a* the territory of Oudewas 
not seized when the treaty was 
concluded by Sir John Shore, there 
never was a future occasion fot re- 
sorting to such a measure. And 
what was the reason assigned for 
not seizing it ? because it would 
ruin our character for justice and 
forbearance over all Hindostan. 
The treaty was concluded, and 
government pronounced it to con- 
tain every thing beneficial and de- 
sirable, and to be fully competent 
to the security of the interests of 
both parties. The nabob was sin- 
cerely attached to, and zealous in, 
the service of the company ; to 
whom, on a pressing occasion, he 
gave money from his private trea- 
sures, and his family horses for the 
purpose of mounting a regiment. 
We were, therefore, in every sense, 
bound to the strist observance of 
foe treaty ; yet what would they 
judging fairly and impartially, 
n ten months after, they found 
the governor-general determined to 
break through it, to pursue the 
system of wresting the Doab from 
. toe nabob, interfering in his civil 
government, and disbanding his 
troops." Erom several letters this 
appeared to be hit determination, 
and it was postponed a twelve- 
tnofcth by the more important af- 
fraraof the Mysore, which were no 
sooner seeded than Mr. Lumsden 
was recalled from Lucknow, and 
colonel Scott was appointed resi- 
dent there It was then they pro- 
aeedf# with violence to procure 
the dismissal of the nabob’s troops. 


for the purpose of spreading their 
own over ms dominions, aftd tak- 
ing the collection of the revenue, 
as well as the authority of govern* 
ing, out of his hands. He called 
upon the house to consider, in this 
place, the representation made by 
the nabob, (which he read) and, 
he was sure, if they did not feel 
for the cruelty and aggression that 
had been exercised towards him, 
they would be destitute of those 
feelings which a British parliament 
was never yet found to want. Yet, 
to this representation, so humble 
and so expressive of attachment, 
the most harsh and severe answer 
was returned by the governor-ge- 
neral. It made no alteration in bis 
plans ; and he went on with them 
in direct violation of the treaty, 
and that in a manner calculated to 
degrade the nabob in the eyes of 
his people. These measures at 
last threatened that the troops of 
the vizier were reduced to the 
amount of 14$ lacks, and a fur- 
ther practical reduction proposed, 
qpaounting to 15 lacks, besides the 
troops of that great officer Almas, 
who was countenanced, by the 
British government, against bis 
own master, amounting to eight 
lacks. This, however, does not 
satisfy the governor, and the next 
step is to take an improbable alarm 
respecting the failure of the re- 
sources, and to demand a cession, 
not only of a part, but of the 
whole dominions of Oude, without 
leaving the sovereign any power 
at all, but remaining merely as a 
pensioner on the company. If any 
thing could, equal this outrageous 
proposal, it was the double dealing 
manner in which it was wished to 
be effected, by Asking the nabob 
to \n ake an application to have it 
done as a favour to himself, and 
for die benefit of his people. He 
resisted 
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resisted it with meekhcfss, but with 
firmness $ and then came the Setter 
accusing him of ingratitude, and 
threatening to send troops to take 
forcible possession of bis territory. 
A demand of 38 lack of rupees is 
instantaneously required to be paid. 
This sum had increased from 17, 
in eight months, and he doubted 
that any part of it was due j for, 
from the accounts be/ore the house, 
it appeared that, in former years, 
the expenditure of Oudd was less 
than the payments. Thus, in the 
three preceding years, the ex- 
penses had been 60, QO, and 80 
Jacks, while the payments were 
67, % 98, and <)2 lacks. Thus pres- 
sed, however, the nabob made an 
offer so fair, that die resident at 
Lucknow wished ^To conclude a 
treaty with him upon that ground. 
It was a cession of territory to the 
amount of one crore 20 kicks, for 
the payment of the additional 
troops marched in by command of 
marquis Wellesley j but even this 
was rejected by him. Harassed 
at last by all these means, the na- 
bob only wished to resign the ter- 
ritory of his ancestors to bis son, 
and by the most respectful means, 
a petition of right, addressed to 
the goyernor-general on this sub- 
ject j but this also was rejected in 
a most harsh and cruel manner. 
He doubted much that ever the 
noble marquis would have suc- 
ceeded in his object, had he not 
appointed his brother to be resident 
at Oude, which appointment, by 
the way, was illegal, as being made 
without the advice or consent of 
the council. To do away the 
levity with which gentlemen were 
too apt to look at the treatment of 
this sovereigti, he here read copi- 
ous extracts from the reports of 
the negotiators sent to Lucknow 
by marquis Wellesley, and animad- 


verted, with great severity, on the 
absurd assertion, that the nat>ob, 
despoiled of one-half of his ter- 
ritory and revenue, was now hap- 
pier and richer than be was before* 
There was something mysterious, 
and concealed too, in the corres- 
pondence of the honourably gen- 
tleman behind him, (Mr. H. Wel- 
lesley) and his brother. The let- 
ters were marked f private ;* there 
were inclosures that were never 
seen, and it was not till sixty days 
after the changes had taken place, 
that a detail of them was made 
known to the government. He 
had also to remark on the conduct 
of the right honourable gentleman 
himself, who seemed to have im- 
bibed a harshness in this affoir, 
very iticongenial with his usual 
meek and, mild temper. It was 
not so strange that the noble mar- 
quis, elated with his successes, and 
governor-general of India, should 
treat an independent sovereign with 
haughtiness ; ’but he could not be 
reconciled to the honourable gen- 
tleman, (Mr. H. Wellesley) ex- 
pressing f his utmost indignation 
and surprize* at the conduct of 
the nabob, for a circumstance 
which, in his view, was calculated 
to excite neither surprise nor in- 
dignation. It was pitiable to .see 
the answer returned by the nai>ob 
to the letter containing this expres- 
sion, so humiliating not only to 
himself, but to the king of Great 
Britain, the parliament, and coun- 
try, whose names, he was sorry to 
say, had appeared too often in the 
threats productive of these sub- 
missions. The honorable mem- 
ber recapitulated shortly his pte* 
ceding arguments, and apologized 
for the time he had occupied the 
house, but it was from detail alone 
that this business could be under- 
stood. The pretence for marching 
troops 
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troops into Oude was futile, for 
there was not the slightest dAnger 
to be apprehended from Zemaun 
Shah, although from the days of 
Nadir Shah it had been the gene- 
rarcry in Hindustan, whenever the 
weather fit for marching troops, 
I*et jo, * the Persian conqueror is 
coming/' In iy()t) they had pene- 
trated 200 -miles into the country 
of the Seik3, bat even then they 
were 300 miles from the frontier 
of Oude, and the Mahratta states 
lay between them. All circum- 
stances continuing the same, would 
It be argued, that the governor- 
general was entitled to change a 
system which was approved of by 
those who appointed him r If he 
did so, it must be on a real, and 
ndt an imaginary necessity. The 
honourable gentleman who spoke 
last, had asked how we could have 
carried on the Mahratta war ?— 

T Would to God we had never had 
the power to f carry It on, or any 
other so destructive to bqr interest 
in India. He contended that the 
nabob was independent, and as to 
the argument, that he was bound 
in gratitude to the company, it ap- 
peared to him the same kind of 
gratitude that was due from Prussia 
to Buonaparte, after he had taken 
all he had any use for, and left 
thfat sovereign dependent ppon him 
for what he allowed him to retain. 
*ft was urged that the nabob was 
only independent from having 
wrested his dominion* from the 
^Jyfngbul $ he would ask whence 
‘ eame the independence of the East 
India company* who were nothing 
more than tj>d keepers of his ex- 
chequer. But it was needless to 
argue on supposition, since he had 
if from the highest legal authority 
*m thil kingdom, that of the lord 
who had decided that 
thf nabob of Arcot was an inde- 


pendent sovereign, at a time when 
he wa$ not possessed of .half so 
gofid a title to it as the nabob of 
Oude. It was still a more whim- 
sical defence to adduce the evi- 
dence of marquis Cornwallis, who 
had said that sucli a system de- 
stroyed in India the opinion of the 
justice, moderation, and good faith 
of Great Britain. The opinion of 
lord Teignmouth was also pressed 
as unwarrantably into this defence ; 
for the treaty, he concluded, .in 
1 ?<)8> was an existing proof of the 
direct opposition he gave to the 
principle. An attempt had also 
been made from the 12th article 
of^ihe treaty, to prove that the 
company had a right to match 
troops into Oude, and take secu- 
rity for any f a&rear of the kists ; 
but this, be shewed, was a fallacy 
in the present instance, as no ar- 
rears had been contracted, and the 
only pretence was arrears due at 
the time the treaty was concluded* 
He had next to consider a little 
the general policy of this system. 
Why were they so anxious to im- 
prove the discipline of the troops 
belonging to the nabob } These 
troops were the same as all the 
troops in India, and such as en- 
abled them to make their con- 
quests, and the first thing they 
would have done would have been 
to repel the treatment they had 
met with. The honourable gen- 
tleman here digressed into a state- 
ment of the customs of the casts 
in India, their importance, and the 
general tendency of that kind of 
association. He then turned to the 
assertion that had been made with 
regard to the revenues of Oude in 
particular, and shewed from a long 
calculation, that this country, so 
desolated and disgraced, produced 
more revenue in proportion than 
Bengal, which was reckoned the 

most 
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most productive province in the 
possession of the company— Oude 
yielding 5Jl. 10s. per square acre, 
and Behgal only 40/. 1 Of. The new 
system bad introduced the mono- 
poly of salt, but from the differ- 
ence of situation between Oude 
and Bengal , it bad been found so 
destructive and ruinous, that it was 
obliged almost immediately to be 
abandoned. The use of spirituous 
liquors, so strictly forbidden by the 
Mahomedan law, was also intro- 
duced and legalized in Oude. He 
would ask, if any advantage had 
been found to arise from this ?— 
Having, hitherto, considered the 
question without any personal ap- 
plication to the noble marquis, 
he trusted the house would pardon 
his encroaching on£is%m a few mi- 
nutes longer, in making some re- 
marks on it in that point of >iew. 
The council was designed o to deli- 
berate with the governor- general 
on any plans he might form $ that 
by a previous discussion in detail, 
the nature of the intended measure 
might be ascertained ; and not ohly 
that, but for the purpose of having 
on their journals a sufficient ac- 
count of transactions to be trans- 
mitted for the information of the 
government at home. But if, as 
in the case of the noble marquis, 
the governor-general chose to pass 
by this part of the constitution of 
India, and keep his plaqs in his 
pocket, he would be relieved from 
the most important check upon his 
conduct. He got rid of forms 
which were thought necessary in 
the case of a cabinet minister at 
home, and were much more neces- 
sary at the distance of ten thou- 
sand miles, where they were the 
only means left for controlling 
the exorbitant power of the head 
of the establishment. The nego- 
tiation was not recorded till long 


after it was finished ? so that nei- 
ther the council nor the company, 
for several months, knew any thing 
of the matter. As for the thanks 
voted to the noble marquis, they 
proceeded frofn ignorance, for it 
was imagined that the governor- 
general was duing nothing jnoi$ 
than securing the company‘s reve* 
nues in Oude. But his measures 
did not add either to their security 
or their revenues. The Rohiilas 
were in the same state as ever, and 
in 1804-5 their revenue wa 9 le^s 
than it was ip former years, be- 
cause their charges, which always 
grew in proportion to their wealth, 
were greater. The revenue was 
one crore, 43 lacks ; the charges 
48 lacks, which, with 20, as the 
expense of a regiment of cavalry, 
and two of Sepoys, and left 76 
lacks, the same lime the nabob 
was bound to pay them, but he 
had always paid more, and in the 
preceding year paid 115 lacks, be- 
ing nearly 40 more than was raised 
by the new system. In detailing 
the various measures which he 
thought beneficial to India, he 
gave his warmest praise to the per- 
manent revenue mode, adopted' by 
marquis Cornwallis, which would 
in time very much meliorate the 
condition of the natives. The sys- 
tem of jurisprudence he considered 
as too complicated' to have any 
good effect. As for the meiiora-* 
tion of Oude, the promise of it 
was forgot, the moment they, got 
possession of the territory 3 .not a v 
single attempt had been made to 
accomplish it in the slightest de- 
gree, and by this means the British 
name and troops ware, made the 
instrumerts of oppression, as they 
were employed in collecting the 
revenue and other unpopular acts*' 
which were formerly done by the 
authority of the rates, they had 
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added to the evils of the Indian 
government, the evils of an Euro- 
pean military Bystem— a system 
which had been tried at Goruck- 
pore,' and had laid waste that dis- 
trict. Having thus taken notice of 
the principal objections agahm the 
noble marquis's government that 
occurred to him, he had only to 
add, that thinking his motives pure, 
he would not concur in pressing 
this charge any further than cen- 
sure. An impeachment he consi- 
dered as improper 5 and if in bis 
power, would rather correct the 
resolutions, carrying them no fur- 
ther than the opinion of Marquis 
Cornwallis, that the system was de- 
structive to the cnaracier ot justice, 
moderation# and good faith, hither- 
to maintained by the British in In- 
dia. Whatever difference of opi- 
nion might exist between him and 
his friends on the past, he was 
sure they had only one mind as to 
the future. They had nothing to 
say against the eulogies bestowed 
on the noble marquis, lot his in- 
quests and victories, they only 
begged to have no more victories 
for the future. They wished it to 
be sincerely said, we abjure con- 
quests, and will pursue victories no 
longer. The honourable member 
concluded, by noticing what had 
been said on a former night. Those, 
that had compared the court of 
directors to twenty-four printers, 
ought to recollect that they were 
$0 men who put a stop to this 
ruinous system, and sent put 
Marquis Cornwallis to put a termi- 
nation to it. 

"Mr. S. JL Lushinctqn (mem- 
ber for Rye) 0 was perfectly aware 
of the difficulty' under which he 
roae to address, the house upon thjs 
important and extensive question. * 
If local knowledge, obtained du- 
nv$ a long xcsidewce and service in 


India, should lead him into much 
detail, he should incur the hazard 
of wearying the patience of the 
House; and if he altogether 
neglected that detail, he might 
sacrince the real merits of the case* 
He should endeavour in deference 
to the feelings of the house, to be 
as concise as possible, at the same 
time not to abandon the substan- 
tial justice of the question. After 
all the declamation the house had 
heard, their judgment upon this 
question must be founded upon 
the treaty made with the nabob of 
Oude by Lord Teignmouth in 1 798 ; 
but as that treaty confirmed all 
formertreaties, not contrary there- 
to,. it was necessary to review the 
principal stipulations of those trea- 
ties, and the practice of successive 
governors-general, as approved by 
lawful authorities in this coun- 
try. — The honourable member 

then took a com pi ehensive view of 
the several treaties from 1765 $ * 
shewing the inequality of stipula- 
tions and conditions in those instru- 
ment's as respected the two con- 
tracting parties, and thence inferring 
the inferiority of the nabob He 
then endeavoured to convince, by 
the conduct of Lord CornwalHs in 
1 7 ^ 7 » i n augmenting the British, 
troops at the expense of the nabob, 
and on his Lordship's mere will, 
without any apparent or alleged 
necessity, that the superiority of 
the company was acknowledged 
and acted on . This intei ference ho 
also shewed had been approved by 
the directors. He lastly proceeded 
to examipe the treaty of Lord 
Teignmouth.— The treaty of Sir 
John Shore, now Lord Teignmouth, 
remained to bp considered, and any 
gentleman who had road his lord- 
ship's minute upon thia subject, 
could not entertain a doubt that 
lord Teignraoutli knew the aove* 
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reign power of Oude was vested in 
the company. His lordship had 
stated* that be acted upon {his 
conviction when he deposed Vizier 
Ally from the musnud and placed 
Saadut Ally in that situation ; and 
certainly this interposition was one 
of those extreme acts of sovereign 
power* which nothing but the 
undoubted possession of that pow- 
er, and an irresistible necessity for 
using it, could justify. — Under 
this correct impression of his pow- 
er* and of bis duty as governor- 
general* Sir John Shore deposed 
Vizier Ally, and placed Saadut 
Ally on the musnud. The treaty 
formed on that occasion, bound 
the company to defend the domi- 
nions of Oude againjj: all enemies j 
and to enable them^o perform this 
engagement in a better manner, 
the former subsidy, of 5(3,77*638, 
was augmented to 76,00,000. — 
The first part of this treaty, which 
Mr. Lushington would particularly 
notice, was the last $ because the 
noble lord who had brought {on- 
ward these accusations, had put a 
construction on it which, in Mr. 
L.’s judgment was not its correct 
jneaning. The words to which 
he alluded were these : * The said 
nabob shall possess full authority 
over his household affairs, heredi- 
tary dominions, his troops and his 
subjects.’ These words considered 
apart from the rest of the treaty, 
would release the nabob from all 
connection with the company, if 
the nabob were really to possess 
full authority over his hereditary 
dominions, what became of the 
second article of this treaty* in 
which his higiness commits r the 
defence of his dominions* against all 
his enemies,* to the company } 
If "it were to possess full authority 
over his troops* as they then were 
in number, what force would then 


sgt , 

remain to the twelfth article of the 
treaty* in drhicb'jbe nabob engages, 
to consult with the company’s go- 
vernment, and in concert with 
them to devise the proper objects of 
reduction in his establishments? 

If he were to possess full autho- 
rity over his subjects* he might 
employ them at diplomatic agenti 
to any foreign power or state* in 
violation of the thirteenth clause of 
this treaty, where the ‘ nabob en- 
gages not to carry on such corres- 
pondence, without the knowledge 
and concurrence of the compa- 
ny.’ Mr. L. would not go more 
fully into the other clauses of the , 
treaty, for he had said enough to 
couvince the house that this treaty 
must be construed by that rule 
of law and reason which taOght 
them, in the interpretation of all 
public covenants, to consider the 
whole of the stipulations connected 
together $ not to regard only some 
general expressions that militate; 
under the construction put upon 
them, against the specific and most 
important articles of the covenant. 
For these obvious reasons, Mr. L. 
thought the house would agree 
with him, that the nabob was, to 
possess full authority over his house- 
hold affairs, hereditary dominions* 
troops and subjects, as far as 
might be consistent with the spe- 
cific clauses of that treaty.-^Of 
those clauses* the twelfth was that 
upon which Lord Wellesley was 
first called* upon to take any par- 
ticular measures. His lordship 
knew* from all the communication^ 
and directions received from the 
court of directors, that Hie reduc- 
tion of the large, Ageless* and* 
expensive military esta&tthinent, 
within the Oude dOmmkms* was 
one of their most earnest; desires y 
and as the vizier was bound by 
treaty to concert with the compa- 
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fty*® government the proper objects pose of reducing the nabob's mili- 
of these reductions. Lord Welles- tary. The toabob was afraid that* 
ley required die vizier t!b carry this a specific proposition of that kind 
intention into effect. During a might excite alarm ; and on some 
period of warand menaced invasion, discussion with the former minis- 
whea reduction , was impracticable, ter, Tofassul Hassan Khan, I think 
the nabob had professed a desire that article {the twelfth) was sub- 
that the reform .might be made ; stituted for the plain article, stipu- 
but when a season of peace present- lating a reduction of the troops, 
pd a fit occasion, far from co-opera- and that it was perfectly understood 
ting in this reform, be opposed the the company should interfere for 
deepest artifices and most obstinate the purposes expressed in this article 
delays, until the season of produce so far as might be necessary for 
and collection having arrived, the securing the payment under the 
difficulties of this reform were treaty. — From the nabob vizier, 
greatly aggravated. To fulfil this 1 Qth Feb . 1800. * Your lordship 

Indispensable measure, and, at the is in every respect desirous that 
aatne time, to protect the domini- the dignity, respectability, and 
ons of Oude from foreign invasion, outward state, of this government 
Lord Wellesley introduced an addi- should be maintained. For this 
tional number of the company's purpose it is ^lecessaiy that a suit- 
troops into the province 5 and after able body of trbops be maintained 
a long struggle on the part of the after my own manner. Accord- 
the nabob vizier, and frequent ingly, in the first draft of the 
mutinies amongst his troops, they treaty. Sir John Shore, bart, pro- 
were reduced from the number of posed thirty-five thousand men, ca- 
65,000 men, to about 45,000 men. valry and infantry.' — Having thus 
After a deliberate examination of established the right and duty of the 
the treaty, and ef the papers upon go^mor-general to compel this 
this subject, the conviction of Mr. reduction of the military, Mr, 
Lushing ton’s mind was this, that Lushington would not long detain 
Lord Wellesley, in the reduction the house upon the policy of that 
of the troops, did too little, and not reduction. The noble lord, who 
too much. For the foundation of had brought forward these charges, 
this impression he referred to the had himself affirmed, that * the 
twelfth article of the treaty, to the nabob's forces were composed of 
explanation given of it by Lord disorderly and irregular troops, on- 
Teignmomh and the nabob him- accustomed to the rules of good 
aelfT from which it was clear, that discipline, and disaffected to his 
the nabob's troops were to be re- person.' This admission precludes 
•disced to 35,000 men it least, or the necessity of referring to the 
still lower if necessary, to secure body of evidence, upon this sub- 
tile payments under the treaty, ject, before the house, attesting 
M*. Lushington here read to the that these troops were both useless 
house the^article of the treaty, and and dangerous. It needed neither 
the explanations of Lord Teign- argument nor language, to impress 
xnouth and the vizier, to which he upon the house the extent of this 
afiuded,— Lord Teignmouth's evb- danger $ for it wa$ self-evident, 
dence : w I , think there was a pro- that one of the most formidable 
position made for the specific pur* perils to which any state can be 

exposed 
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exposed is, the disorder and dis- 
affection of its militaiy power. 
And here Mr. L. reminded the 
house of the experience which the ’ 
British government bad acquired 
of' the services of similar troops, in 
their early wars against the French, 
in the Carnatic. He had the autho- 
rity of that accurate and elegant 
historian, Orme, for declaring, that 
they were an obstruction, rati ter 
than an auxiliary, to that success, 
which, after an arduobs struggle of 
fifteen years, finally crowned the 
British arms. The reduction was 
demanded, not less by policy than 
by treaty, and the vizier was bound, 
by the seventh clause, to pay the 
expense of die company’s trqpps 
introduced into his country. Bat 
he failed to make good this pay- 
ment there occurred an arrear of 
twenty-two lacks, and lord Welles- 
ley put into execution the follow- 
ing article of the treaty,: — f If, 
contrary to the sincere intentions 
and exertions of the said nabob, 
the payment of the kists should 
fall into arrear, the said nabob 
Saadut Ally Khan, engages *and 
promises, that he will then give 
such security to the company for the 
discharge of the existing arrears, 
and the future regular payment of 
the kists, as shall be deemed satis- 
factory.* The only security which 
could be deemed satisfactory in 
a case of this description was that 
which Lord Cornwallis had sugges- 
ted, and the court of directors had 
repeatedly approved, a territorial 
cession. Lord Wellesley demanded 
this security j and alter a long 
struggle by the vizier to avoid it, 
he at length ceded to the company 
a territory producing a gross jeve- 
nue of 1,35,00,000, in payment 
of a net subsidy of 76 op,G(;0. To 
persons who are not acquainted 
with the enormous civil and mili- 


tary expenditure, in collecting the 
'Revenues tinder a Mussulman go- 
vernment,thi# amount of cession, in 
gross revenue, might appear exorbi- 
tant. It happened ho wev er , that a 
statement upon the table of this 
house casts considerable light upon 
thisquestion. — Fiom the statement, 
compiled b) Mr. G. Johnstone, and 
entered at the end of the miftufes? 
of evidence on the Oude charge, it 
appears that the gross revenues of 
Oude amounted to 2/21,70,000, 
From this gross revenue the vizier 
received into his treasury at Luck- 
now only 96,05,000. After dis- 
charging foe company’s suWid) of 
76,00 000 , there remained a ba- 
lance from the whole </* his domi- 
nions of 20,05 '000: out of which 
he had to pay gieat part of liis 
Oude civil establishment, a large 
portion of the H&ggoory troops, 
repairs of forts, m Hilary stores, 
public buildings, besides contin- 
gent balances arising from calami- 
ties of season, or extraordinary dis- , 
orders iq the country. Mr. L. had 
no doubt, that these several items 
would completely absorb this ba- 
lance, and leave the nabob with- 
out the means of defraying any 
additional foice, even from the 
revenues of all lin dominions.— 
By the cession of one half 01 his 
territories, in lieu of every possible 
claim qp the part of the company, 
he retained the other half free from 
all incumbrance, and wastheieiore, 
pecuniarily, in a better situation 
than he \*as before he made this 
cession. In confirmation oi rhia 
reasoning, Mr. Lushington called 
the attention of the bou*e to the 
evidence <>f die vizier mswh officer. 
Major Ouselc), wh<tba<! declare^ 
in the presence of parliament, 
that ‘ the nabob is now happy and 
contented, eased of a burden of 
a part of the country, continually 
open 
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open to the Seiks and Mahrattas •, 
hi*, splendor, furniture, and houses, 
in a state infinitely mote magnifi- 
cent than "they were before ; for 
he has more opportunity of know- 
ing what funds lie can bestow on 
these things.* * Sir. Lushington 
then proceeded to make some 
*rem#rks upon the speech of ah 
honourable member below him 
(Mr. JohnRtone) who had asserted, 
that all the concurring evidence 
before the house, confirming the 
disorder and decay of the revenues 
of Oude, is not founded in truth $ 
and that those revenues are in a 
state of greater prosperity than the 
revenues of Bengal, or even of 
the company's most fertile dis- 
trict of Benares. In illustration of 
this assertion, the honourable 
member had read a statement, 
carefully prepared, of the number 
©f square miles in the province of 
0.»de, of Bengal, and Benares, and 
comparing the revenues of these 
several districts with the number 
of miles, he discovered that, for 
every square mile in Bengal, that 
there is a revenue of 32/. : ditto. 
Benare*, 40/. lOs. : ditto. Oude, 
51/. 10$. : that it was therefore 
quite clear that Oude is in a more 
flourishing state than Bengal or 
Benares. Mr. Lushington was per- 
fectly astonished at this statement. 
Did not tjie honourable member 
know, that cultivation and popu- 
lation were the sources of revenue, 
and not the number of barren 
square miles ? Great pa ft of Ben- 
gal was occupied by forests and 
jungles. It might with as much 
reason be contended, that Ame- 
rica; havidg more square miles, 
than Great Britain, ought to pro- 
duce more revenue. If this be the 
sort of knowledge the honourable 
member ^possessed of India, Mr. 
Lu^iiftgton was happy that his in- 


formation of its revenue was of a 
very different nature. He would 
npt, however, trespass upon the 
patience of the house, by enlarg- 
ing more upon this calculation. — 
The same honourable member 
(Mr. Johnstone) who resided for 
some time in India, had also stated, 
that the fear of invasion from Ze- 
roaun Shah was an annual alarm j 
and that, after a particular season 
of the year, r it passed away, and 
was heard no more of. It might 
be very well for that honourable 
member sitting in security in this 
house, to treat this danger with 
derision j but Mr. L. w as not 
satisfied to form his judgment of 
this pei U upon the present indiffe- 
rence of the honourable member’* 
feelings. hose rather to refer 

to the opinion of Sir James Craig, 
who commanded a frontier on that 
occasion : and who that is ac- 
quainted Vith the fortitude of that 
officer's mind, could believe him 
more likely to be influenced by a 
groundless apprehension than the 
honourable member, Mr. John- 
stone > That gallant officer gave 
it as his opinion, at that dangerous 
moment, that an army of 20,000 
m£n was necessary to repel what 
the honourable member was plea- 
sed to call an idle alarm : and, far 
from thinking Zemaun Shah was 
not likely to complete his expedi- 
tion, he apprehended bis army 
might reach the frontier before lie 
was in condition to receive him j 
he feared that, by the celerity of 
his march, Zemaun Shah might 
anticipate our preparations.-— Mr. 
Lushington here read Sir . James 
Craig’s letters upon this subject j 
and he begged particular atten- 
tion of the house to the first sen- 
tence, because it was too descrip- 
tive of the present'" disgraceful 
condition of this country.— -Extract 

of 
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of a letter from Sir James Craig,' 
K. B, to the goveroof-genml, 
marquis Wellesley, dated 13 th 
Oct 1798 . * They are quarrel- 
ing among themselves at Delhi, 
without seeming much to think of 
the danger with which they are 
threatened. The Attack is but 
about 400 coss from Delhi ; a space 
that may, with the utmost ease, be 
marched in six weeks, and that 
without adverting at all/o the cele- 
rity with which the Shah s army in 
reported to move. It (and it is no 
very improbable supposition) de- 
spising the Seiks, whose behav iour 
in 1796, was no wise such as to 
give him cause to hold them in 
high estimation, the Shah should 
adopt a bold step, and, leaving a 
corps of troops to k<&p them in 
awe, he should radve on with 
rapidity, in the view of anticipa^ 
ting the Mahratta’s at Delhi, he 
may be there in a time that I al- 
most « remble to think of,’ Such, 
Sir, was Sir James Craig’s opinion 
of the honourable member's annual 
alarm: and who that had evor< 
read or heard of the murdering 
carnage which attended tho former 
incursions into Hindostan, but 
must turn with horror from the 
recollection. Were the Afghans 
of the present day less ferocious, 
or less accustomed to the works of 
blood, than the Persians were at 
the periods alluded to? or, was 
the brother who ' succeeded Ze- 
raaun Shah likely to be more mer- 
ciful than v his predecessor ? The 
passions of human nature were the 
same in all ages 5 and when the 
government over them was pre- 
cisely of the same description, they 
would be demonstrated by similar 
actions under similar temptations. 
What, Sir, were the temptations 
which die state of Oude held out 
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to Zemaun Shah at this period ? 

* The house bad the authority of the 
nabob himself for saying, that the 
organization of the circar (state) 
which had, for sr long period of 
time, been very , loose and confused, 
was in the last degree ineffective 
and irregular that ‘ the approach- 
ing failure of the resources was p to 
be ascribed to the precarious reali- 
sation of the revenue*, and to the 
declining assets of the country 
and that * for 24 years past, the 
administration of affairs in this 
country has been in a state of dis- 
order.’ — Did this state of Oude 
offer no temptation to the Afghans 
in their threatened expedition ?— 
The honourable member (Mr, 
Johnstone) had given it as his opi- 
nion to this house, that the number 
of 40,000 Mahratta troops, com- 
manded by a French officer (Per- 
ron,) and having nearly 300 offi- 
cers under his command* might as 
well have been called an English 
as a French force. Mr. Lushing- 
ton had never heard a more absurd 
proposition. Had that honourable 
member, then, yet to learn the 
disposition of a Frenchman’s mind ? 
Did be not know that, in every 
clime and country, he was bent 
upon the destruction of our pow- 
er and interests $ and that, such 
was die malignity of his hatred, he 
would bwy even this happy land 
itself beneath that wave where he 
now flees from our cannon. — It 
had been asserted in a .former 
night’s debate (by an honourable 
director, Mr. Grant) that the 
foreign and internal policy of Lord 
Wellesley had been equally errone r 
ous } that it had destroyed tb& 
confidence of surrounding states, 
alienated the affections of our na- 
tive subjects, and placed our power 

in greater danger than at the time 

1 
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of Lord, Wellesley's arrival in India. 
In replying to these extraordinary 
assertions, Mr L. wished to ask, 
at what period we had enjoyed the 
confidence of surrounding states } 
Did we ever possesstbe confidence 
of Tippoo, or Bis father Hyder 
Ally? Had the Mahrattas ever 
r reppsed in security, that we regard- 
ed only our commercial pursuits ? 
Did Nizam ud Dowlah, at any 
period, feel disposed to trust to us ? 
Was there any thing in the nature 
of our possession in India calcu- 
lated to conciliate the confidence 
of surrounding states ? Was not 
the whole derived from conquest $ 
and was it not clear, that when- 
ever our energy should relax, or 
the union of our power be disturb- 
ed, * Nature, rising up, will claim 
her original rights, and destroy an 
unjust usurpation V — As the best 
reply that Mr. Lushington could 
make to the unfounded statement 
of the honourable director, he 
would here briefly explain to the 
house what had b^en the*policy of 
marquis Wellesley 5 he should 
speak on this subject with a con- 
fidence inspired by local knowledge 
of India, and a particular acquaint- 
ance with his lordshipVprinciples 
and inrention upon his arrival in 
that country, having held the situ- 
ation of private secretary to the 
governor of Fort St. George at that 
period. No man in that house, 
whatever might be his humanity, 
could more anxiously deprecate the 
necessity of calling the *army into 
ihe field, than Lord Wellesley did. 
The humane feelings of his mind 
wquld, at all times lead h?m to 
report to Inis extremity with the 
most bitter anguish ; but at this 
period it was particularly to be 
drefcded, ip consequence of the 
state erf our finances. 


ke had, however, no choice 
liis lordship saw, with a prophet’s 
eye, the furies of war brooding 
upon thte mountains of tbeBalagaut, 
pregnant with destruction to our 
power, and with misery to the 
unoffending people of the Carnatic. 
To guard against this calamity, 
there was a fancied balance of the 
powers of Tippoo Sultaun, of the 
Nizam, the Mahrattas, and the 
Company : ( but there was this re- 
markable circumstance in this ba- 
lanced power, that we were always 
sure to have the most powerful 
member of it against us. — This 
balance of power was established 
by Loid Cornwallis j but there 
was established, at the same time, 
the inevitable causes of its destruc- 
tion. In wresting from Tippoo, 
in the year 1792, one-balf of bis 
dominions, we secured the im- 
placable hatred of that prince, and 
every effort of his power and ma- 
lignity to combine for our destruc- 
tion. In favouring the establish- 
ment of French officers in the 
spqbah of the Deckhao, we che- 
rished a hostile .force, which 
usurped the government of the 
Nizam, and held the power of that 
st^te ready to combine with Tip- 
poo in subverting every object of 
the triple alliance.— Such was the 
state of India at the time of Lord 
Wellesley s arrival. , Tippoo was 
then meditating at what moment 
he should carry the calamities of 
war into the peaceful vales of 4 he 
Carnatic j his hereditary malig- 
nity inflamed him almost beyond 
his own bearing, by the loss of 
half his dominions, conquered 
from him by Lord Cornwallis. 
There was a French force con- 
trolling the councils of the Deck* 
ban ; a corps officered by French- 
mein, in the service of Sciadiah, was 
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in possession of the period of the 
Mogul, the imperial city of Delhi, 
and the fortress of Agra 4 whilst 
Buonaparte, with a French army 
in possession of Egypt, had de- 
clared that India was his ultimate 
object. At this urgent moment 
the wise policy of lord Wellesley 
embraced tbe interests of his coun- 
try in Europe as well as in Asia j 
and the vital principle which ani- 
mated it was this,— that British In- 
dia should assist us in resisting 
the overwhelming domination of 
France. Pursuing this principle 
with undaunted firmness, be sub- 
verted that French influence at 
Hydrabad, which we before had 
cherished ; and he destroyed the 
power of Tippoo, whose hatred had 
been inflamed beyond the hope of 
change. He rescuea the person 
and the city of the legitimate sove- 
reign of Hindostan from the pos- 
session of France, and hfe drove 
back the Mahrattas to their* proper 
boundaries, expelling all French 
influence from their councils and 
armies. Such have been tbe most 1 
prominent measures of the noble 
lord's external policy. In contem- 
plating his internal policy, it would 
be found that his sagacity had not 
been less fcouspicuous, or his suc- 
cess less beneficial to his country. 
Lord Wellesley found the company 
under engagements to protect the 
native princes against all their ene- 
mies, with no security that the ex- 
penses necessary to defray this pro- 
tection would, in case of emer- 
gency, be available to the company. 
The past history of our transac- 
tions in India demonstrated to him, 
that it was vain to rely on the mu- 
tinous rabble, the uncertain and 
unwilling resources of those princes 
in a period of war. Hence he 
availed himself of every occasion 
to commute tbe subsidy, payable 


by those princes, for factorial pos- 
session, in every practicable in- 
stance; and assuredly there was 
no other basis of strength,' confi- 
dence, and peace, to Great Britain 
in India. Before Mr. L. conclud- 
ed, he intreated the house to con- 
sider what had been the condition 
of British India at this exigent iho- 
ment, when the union of France, 
Russia, and Persia threatened our 
empire with invasion, if the im- 
placable hatred of Tippoo had stiU 
animated the power of Mysore— 
if the soubah of the Dekban had 
still been under the controul of a 
French force — if French-Mahratta 
troops bad still hung in defiance 
upon our unprotected frontier — if 
the dominions of Oude had still 
been filled with 65,000 disorderly, 
disaffected soldiers--- and if we had 
still relied, for the support of our 
own army, upon the resources of 
a state in the last stage of weakness 
and decay — Mr. Lushington could 
not reflect upon the events Which* 
had removed tlfesfe mighty dangers, 
without a mind filled with gratitude 
to the noble marquis : a gratitude 
founded on public affection alone $ 
for the only favour he bad ever 
sought from the noble lord wa$ 
peremptorily refused : it was re- 
fused, however, from such public 
motives, that he could not but re* 
spect the'' principle of the denial. 
The house might, therefore, be as- 
sured, that the opinions which Mr, 
Lushington ^had taken the liberty of 
stating to them, were the unfeigned 
feelings of his mind, and that he 
should be at all times prepared to 
avow afid to verify them. He 
trusted however, that 9 the cloud 
which had too long obscured the 
great abd splendid services of the 
noble lord, would now be dis- 
pelled 3 and that a day of justice 
and retribution would succeed a 
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iofljj night /of darkness and igno- 
wtooe. 

Sir Jambs Hall observed, that 
the charge before the house was 
defective in one very important 
circumstance which seemed to baVe 
escaped observation. Lmd Wel- 
lesley is charged with having 
greatly injured ah individual ; but 
this individual has never complain- 
ed. Saadut AH, the nabob of 
Oude, has sent no remonstrance to 
the British government, though 
that measure was suggested to him 
by a person who undertook, to be- 
come his agent, and be rejected the 
proposal in toto. It may, indeed, 
he alleged, that this conduct was 
the result of fear, lord Wellesley 
being then in power ; but soon af- 
terwards the marquis came home, 
and the politics of India assuming 
a new* face, the nabob could have 
been at no loss for friends to urge 
his suit and bring forward his re- 
monstrance. had he really thought 
himself injured. But the truth is, 
if we may trust the evidence deli- 
vered at the bar of this house, that 
Saadut Ali had no inclination to 
complain, nor any cause of com- 
plaint. It is true, that the terri- 
tory over which he seemed to reign 
was greatly curtailed; its extent 
being reduced, in fact, to one half, 
and that much against his inclina- 
tion at fhe moment ; but the cir- 
cumstances of the transaction were 
such as to add greatly to his com- 
fort ; for being relieved from the 
burden of a heavy tribute, and 
from the expense of maintaining a 
great army, his net annual income 
was left 42 great, at least, as before, 
being to th$ amount of l 300,000/. 
sterling yearly, free from ali 
chaiges, and perfectly at his own 
sfhrposah— H ; s political consequence 
may seem to have been impaired ; 
bat hi bad* in reality, nothing po- 


litical to lose. So far, therefore, 
from having incurred blame by his 
<oondupt In Dude, lord Wellesley 
appeared to have a double claim to 
the thanks of his Country, by 
achieving the most arduous public 
services, and by, at the same time, 
healing those wounds which great 
political changes and revolutions, 
however beneficial to. the public, 
seldom fail-to inflict oh individuals. 

Lord Ca&tlebbagh thought the 
question now before the house of 
such importance, as to interest the 
feelings of every member. The 
chief object of the resolutions 
moved by a noble lord was to im- 
peach a distinguished character not 
in that house. The noble marquis 
who was the object of these reso- 
lutions, ha deceived great honours, 
both from his majesty, from his- 
country, and from the court of di- 
redtors f for the very same conddct 
which it was now wished to make 
the ground of parliamentary cen- 
sure. The noble marquis was 
charged with crimes of no com- 
"rtfon magnitude, he was charged 
with tyranny, breach of treaty, 
and contributing to throw a stigma 
of reproach upon the British cha- 
racter, These were charges which 
he. believed were entirely unfound- 
ed in truth, and incapable of proof. 
He considered th£ noble marquis 
had a right now to expect the de- 
cision of the house. The business 
had already been three years under 
discussion. He did not mean, 
however, td say that any unneces- 
sary delay had taken place. The 
papers connected with the business 
were so voluminous# they required 
a considerable length of time to be 
got in readiness, and the house 
could not be called upon to the 
evidence, till they had had time to 
canvass arid examine it. Gentle- 
mien on the other tide of the 
house 
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bouse teemed to mUtal^e the 
situation of the prince *of Oude.. 
They considered him aft completely 
independent of thrscoumry. But, 
this Was not* the fact. He was a 
protected prince, living under the 
protection of Great Britain. By 
the treaty concluded by Sir John 
Shorn, Great' Britain had a right to 
interfere With tbg internal con- 
cerns of Oude \ and in all the pro- 
ceedings of marquis Wellesley, 
there was nothing contrary to ex- 
isting stipulations, which had been 
said, respecting increasing the sub- 
sidy paid to this country : but he 
found nothing in this particularly 
, applicable to the noble marquis. 
Since the year 1 773, to the year 
179B, alterations had been made 
seven times in the amount of sub- 
sidy paid by the nabob of Oude, 
In the year 1773, he paid yearly 
the sum of 3Q0,000/. and in the 
year 1798, he paid the increased 
yearly sum of 900,000/. But 
gentlemen would observe, that the 
expence incurred by the company 
in defence of the province, hap 
also of late years greatly increased. 
He considered the defence of Oude, 
and of our East India possessions, 
as one and the same thing. When 
marquis Wellesley arrived in India, 
he wrote the court of directors the 
plan of the conduct he meant to 
follow. *Tbis letter lay upon their 
table ; and if the court had disap- 
proved of his intentions, it would 
have been but justice both to 
themselves and to the noble mar- 
quis, immediately to have sent him 
notice. The miseries which have 
etlsted in our East India settle- 
ments, he considered to have 
•prunj g in a great measure from 
pecuniary subsidies, of which he 
completely disapproved. Territo- 
rial subsidies he considered much 
1&» oppressive in their effect. The 


company had, at the present time 
69,000 m&i for the defence of 
Bengal, and 40,000 to theDoab, or 
on the banks of the Ganges, for foe 
defence of Oude. Objections had 
been stated to ,odr introducing 
troops into Oude, as if contrary to. 
treaty j however, the papers, before 
the house shewed that it wastKXt* 
so. He maintained that the nabob 
of Oude was in a better situation 
now than before the late arrange* 
meets. His dominion was fixed* 
and the subsidy payable to th# 
company was not liable to be in- 
creased by contingenciqp. He con- 
cluded by saying, he thought some 
of the resolutions moved for by thq 
noble lord so much like to truth, 
and some of so frivolous a nature, 
he should wish to get rid of them, 
not by a negative, but by moving 
the previous question. The last 
resolution, however, he considered 
extremely objectionable, and would 
give it his negative, 

Mr. Robert Thornton said, 
he could *ot, in all points in this 
1 question, join speakers on either 
side. He would endeavour to ex- 
press his private sentiments upon 
the question, in as few word', as 
possible. When the noble marquis 
went to India, as governor -general, 
the yearly revenue amounted to 

7.000. 000/. when he left it;, the 
revenue amounted to 15,000,000/. 
This was doubling the revenue cer- 
tainly, but it was necessary also to 
look tp the increase of debt during 
the time of hi& governorship. When 
he went to India, the debt owing 
by the company amounted to 

10.000. 000/. when he le£ it the 
debt amounted to 30,000,000/. 
This was, he must say, % vast in- 
crease of debt in a few years. A# 
to cession of territory, im the form 
of subsidy, this he thought just lia- 
ble, or otherwise, according to ihe 

manner 
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I mmtm’ In .which the cession was kinvto justify such a measure ; and 
’ Jnade. Bht he thought cession of more particularly so at this period 
territory most unjustifiable, if con- of the (light, as it would occasi<?n 
trary to the sacredness of treaty, the whole grounds of the debate to 
The .noble marquis could not, Jie be again gone over. 1 
was sorry to say, he complimented lord Milton said, the house 
on his having followed the example ought to be cautious how it gave its 
of our most gracious sovereign, in censure or thanks ; it was to be re- 
' imitating him in noble generosity marked, that it was considered to 
and moderation towards weaker be the policy of our government, 
powers; and, however he might and also that of the East India 
approve of the wat with Tippoo, Company to look to commerce, 
he could not but condemn the con- and not to the acquisition of terri- 
duct of the noble marquis in violat- tory ; on this ground he would 
ing the treaty of Oude. It had give his vote, 
been asserted, that the vizier was Mr. Whitbread said, he was 
frequently drunk, and was incapa- astonished at the conduct of the 
ble of taking any proper manage- friends of lord Wellesley, who had 
ment j but he would assert that rested their defence upon the policy 
the noble marquis also had been of the noble marquis, and not upon 
drunk with ambition, and ought to the treaty. JThe injustice was too 
be. checked, however much he strong to forego examination. For 
might admire the extraordinary what was the case ? Lord Corn- 
talents of the marquis on many wallis had left our possesions ia 
occasions, in which he deserved India i h a flourishing state. The 
Commendation. noble marquis had, by his conduct. 

On a cry of question, Mr. Bid- destroyed what lord Cornwallis had 
dulph moved the adjournment of effected, and had left the country 
the debate till Friday. Several ob- ’in the greatest distress: so much 
servations were then made by dif- so, that had some bullion not arriv- 
ferent members, abdMr.Whitbread * ed at the same time with his lord- 
remarked, that he was sorry to see ship, when he went again to re- 
tbe temper of the House so inimi- same the command, there would 
cal to listening to his bon. friend have been no funds for the exigen- 
who had just sat down, as he would cies of the state, nor money to pay 
have thrown great light on the the troops. He contended that we 
transactions of India ; but be was had violated the treaty of Oude, as 
determ i bed to oppose the adjourn- by that treaty we had acknowledg- 
ment. The Speaker then put the ed the independence of that coun- 
tnotion; on the division^ there were try, and could not, without injus- 
3/ for, and against the motion, tice, seize upon the territory. He 
On entering the house, we found would go the full length of the 
Mr. Sheridan on his legs, stating, resolution, and the motion upon it. 
that be understood, that instead of Earl Temple defended marquis 
the original debate, a very extraor- Wellesley from the , unfounded 
dinary motton of thanks was to be calumnies circulated against him. 
proposed by an bon. friend to the He compared his administration 
marquis Wellesley. The whole with that of marquis Cornwallis 
Jbe had heard in defence of the and lord Teignmeutb, in order to 
nokt* marquis, did not appear to show that they all interfered alike, 
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ittd considered Oude as dependent far as we could collect, it was to 
upon the company. He. would the following effect : He observe 
not only vole against the, Hesolmion, ed, that the papers laid before the 
bat for the motion of sir J, An- house, and tbe't^cqpt debates upon 
strut her. the Oude question, relieved him 

Mr. M oh Ris acknowledged .that from the necessity of trespassing " 
the treaty was violated, but asserted again upon their patience by farther 
it was owing to the failure of the details $ the house had, indeed* 
y nabob to pay his kists ; he would come to a resolution upon this sub- 
therefore vote against the Resolu- ject — final, he would admit, as far 
tions. as concerned the conduct of the 

Lord Folkestone denied that marquis Wellesley. To this reso- 
ever the nabob faded in his pay- lution, as it was the sense of a 
ment, and replied to the arguments majority of that bouse, he was 
on thkt side at considerable length, bound to defer, though he coujd 
The house then divided, not give his private assent to it., 

For the Resolution - - - 31 That resolution went to vindicate 
Against it-------l82> the conduct of the noble marquis. 

Majority ----- — 151 upon the ground that he was actu- 

Sir John Anstuuther then ated by an ardent zeal for the public 
moved, *' That it appears to this service, and for the interests of his 
house that the marqtti* Wellesley, country. But no man had ven- 
in carrying into execution the late turned or could attempt to deny, that 
arrangements in Oude, was actua- the Nabob of Oude had been treat- 
ted by an ardent zeal for the public- ed with a degree oftyranny, oppres- 
service, and oy the desire of provid- sion, cruelty, and injustice, alniost 
ing more effectually for the pros- without* parallel, and which no 
perily, tlie defence, and the safety conduct on his part deserved j and 
of the British territories in India/* that he had been forcibly deprived 
On this motion the hoUse*divid- of one half of his territoiy, w ithout 
ad, , even the semblance of justice.' In 

For the resolution - - - 180 violation of all principle, he was 
Against it — - --- - 29 forced to sign a treaty, in 1 801, 
Majority ----- — 151 totally different from that in 1798 , 

and was plundered of his property, 
Thursday, March 31. in defiance of every principle of 

Nabob of Oudr. national justice. It was, there- 

Lofd Archibald Hamilton fore, but an act of common equity, 
made his promised motion, for that the British parliament should 
compensation to be made to the make sorfie recompence to 4 that 
Nabob erf Oude for the losses he prince. The directors of the £ast 
had sustained by the seizure of one- India company themselves having; 
half of his territories, and the very perused the dogumeutyespeettng 
embarrassed state of his finances, this affair, were so impressed with 
occasioned by the measure of mar- a sense of the sufferings and oppress 
quis Wellesley’s government in 9ions heaped upon this unfortunate 
India. * The noble lord spoke at prince, that they had come to a re- 
eonsiderable Jengtb, but in so low solution, that.cotnpeqsarion ought 
^ voice that it could not be heard to be made to him y but the propo-' 
distinctly from the gallery y but, as sition was defeated by the board of 

control* 

y#*. 10; t Q * 
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cpntrobunder the influence of the 
h#ble lord opposite (lord Castle- 
reagh) who acted on that occasion 
in violation of the principles of jus- 
tice, and the honour and character 
of the British government. When 
two authorities in the same branch 
t of government, like the court of 
directors and the board of controul, . 
were at variance upon a point so 
highly interesting to the character 
of the British government, he 
thought that house was the proper 
tribunal to decide the question.— 
Tlie noble lord considered this 
transaction as paralleled only by 
the late outrage on Copenhagen, 
Be read a variety of extracts from 
the Oude papers, comprehending 
the several treaties from 1793 to 
1801 5 and also letters from lord 
Wellesley to the resident at Luck- 
now for the time being, and the 
answers of such resident ; from 
these he argued at length, on the 
impolicy, injustice, cruelty, and 
"oppression, practiced against the 
nabob, contrary to the faith of trea- 
ties which had been approved by 
the East India Company, and for 
which he thought the nabob enti- 
tled to compensation. The noble 
lord concluded by moving the fol- 
lowing resolutions: i( 1. That it 
appears to this house that by the 
treaty concluded in 1798 by lord 
Teigh mouth (then sir JoW Shore) 
between Saadut Ali, nabob s of 
Code, and the English East India 
* Cohopany, the annual subsidy of &Q 
\ lacks 77,6*38 rupees, then payable, 
by the said nabob to the said East 
India Company, was increased to 
the annwd sum of 76 lacks, to be 
paid by monthly kists or instal- 
ments : that the nabob, by the said 
treaty of 1 798, 'agree to exert his 
utmost endeavours to -discharge the 
atipul^ted kists with 'punctuality, 
but if, contxaty to the sincere inten- 


ti&isof the p Baid nabob* the pay- 
ment of the kists should fall into 
armars, the said nabob Saadut Ali 
engages and promises that he will 
then give such security to the com- 
pany for the discharge of the exist- 
ing arrears, and the future regular 
payment of the kists, as shall be 
deemed satisfactory 5 that by the 
said treaty it was also agreed, that 
all transactions between the two 
states, * shall be carried on with 
the greatest cordiality and harmony 
on both sides,* and the said nabob 
* shall possess full authority over 
his household affairs, hereditary 
dominions, his troops, and his 
subjects/ 2. That the court of 
directors of the said East India 
company did approve of the said 
treaty of 179s ; and in May, 1799, 
declared it to be * an arrangement 
redounding highly to the honour of 
lord Teign mouth, who negotiated 
it, likely to operate to the recipro- 
cal advantage of the company and 
the nabob vizier:* and that * the 
affairs of Oude were thus settled in 
U manner which bids fair to be per- 
manent/ 3. That by a treaty con- 
cluded in 1801, by the marquis 
Wellesley, then governor general 
of Iddia, the said Saadut Ali cedes 
to the East Indiacompany, in perpe- 
tual sovereignty,, a portion of his 
territory, amounting in the gross 
yearly revenue (as is stated in the 
said treaty) to one crore and 35 
lack s of rupees, in lieu of the stipu- 
lated subsidy, and agrees to admit 
the troops of the said company to 
be stationed in such parts of his 
remaining territory as shall appear 
to their government most expedient, 
and always to advise with, and act 
in conformity to, the counsel of the 
officers of the said company* 4. 
That the annual revenues 0/ the 
said ceded province# were estimat- 
ed by Mr. Henry Wellesley (the 
Imu 
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ticut. governor) in tjae year im- 
mediately succeeding the said treaty 
of 1801, at upwards of 1 crbrcoand 
56 lacks of rupees $ that a settle- 
ment thereof was made for the 
three years next ensuing, at the 
annual revenue of one ciore and 
seventy-three lacks for the first, 
onecroreand 80 lacks fui the se- 
cond, and one crore and 88 lacks 
for the third (independent of the 
profit derivable from a monopoly 
of salt estimated at eleven lacks; j 
and that the said Mo Henry Wel- 
lesley,! lieut. governor, stated, that 
* he had no doubt that the .settle- 
ment of ihe land revenue for the 
second period of t hi ee years, would 
not be less than twoeioies ru- 
pees, and that the iand revenue of the 
provinces, when fully cultivated, 
would amount to two evores and 
fifty lacks of rupees,* which is 
nearly double the amount of sub- 
sidy payable by the na&ob under 
the former treaty, of I7Q8. 5. 

That the said nabob Saadut Ali did 
positively and repeatedly reject and 
resist the said cession treaty 'of 
1801, during a negociation pro- 
tracted for many months ; and that 
it was not till a declaration was 
made to him, in the most explicit 
terms, that in case of his refusal it 
was the resolution of the British 
government to assume the entire 
civil and military government of 
the province of Oude, that his ab- 
sent was obtained. 6. That the 
British government in India are 
bound in honour, in justice, and 
policy, to reconsider and revise the 
above-mentioned treaty of 1801, 
in order to ascertain whether it 
■will not admit of such modification 
as may ultimately prove more satis- 
factory to the nabob of Oude, and 
at the same time be productive of 
reci p r oca l ari v a n tage to his highness 
and me company. 


aUESTlQH. 

Mk, R* Dundas said, that he 
was surprised that the house should 
now be called upon to discuss the 
same question which had been at- 
# ready decided on, by a resolution, 
in which the last resolution of the 
noble lord was not only negatived, 
but on which the bouse , pronoun- 
ced an opinion, approv ing of loisd 
Wellesley’s administration. He, 
should, therefore, do, little more 
than refer die noble lord to that 
decision, convinced, that were he 
now to go over again the arguments 
formerly adduced, he should be 
trespassing unnecessarily upon the 
time and patience of the house. 
Were the House of Commons 
now to agree to the noble lord’s 
resolutions, they would contradict, 
their own decision. The noble 
lord did not shew, in any part of 
his speech, how this inconsistency 
could avoided. The noble jord 
had not stated to the hou*e how he 
intended that the nabob should be 
indemnified. If he meant v that 
the territory which had been taken 
from him should be restored, he 
would find it very difficult to trans- 
fer the people of India' 1 from the 
government of the East India com- 
pany to that of their old masters. 
Tliis could not be done, he was 
sure, without exciting much dis- 
content, and, perhap-f, not without 
considerable resistance on their 
part. If the noble lord meant that 
A ,the compensation should be made 
in the foyn of subsidy, he ought to 
}iave stated the mode of doiug it, 
and to have shewn himself pre- 
pared to solve all the difficulties 
which must present themselves to 
every one. as to tbp manner of 
giving effect to bis resolutibn. The 
noble lord had -not gone into any 
detail to prove that the nabob had 
been called upon to contribute more 
than he was bound to do by the 

treaty 
d 2 
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treaty of 1798$ but, l*e was ready was, w© ©ertaialy bad no fight 
tp contend, that the nabob had Hot whatever to seize upon his tetri* 


been obliged to contribute mote 
than under that treaty he would 
Save been bound to do, when the 
number of troopsem ployed upon 
hiB frontier was taken into consi- 
deration. Upon these grounds, 
“therefore, he should feel it his duty 
to move the previous question upon 
all the resolutions but the last, 
stfhich called for a revision of a 
treaty that had the sanction of the 
Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India, and this he was prepared to 
meet with a direct negative. 

Mr. H. Martin took a view 
of the ^tate of the parties in 1801 , 
and of the circumstances which 
led to the treaty. He contended, 
that there was not the smallest 
ground at that time for the inter- 
ference of the governor-general in 
the affairs of the naboby who bad 
religiously observed all the stipu- 
lations of the treaty concluded in 
by sir John Shore. w ^le ex- 
pected, at leasts that some necessity 
for the violation of this treaty 
would have been attempted to be 
established ; but no such attempt 
had been made, and it appeared to 
be infringed merely to give effect 
tQ a system of aggrandizement 
which lord Wellesley had adopted, 
and Was determined at al{ events 
tto pursue. The; kists were not 
even in arrear, and the company 
had derived all the advantage Iron* 
the treaty of 1798 thakever w as 
expected from it. It was said, 
indeed, that by this treaty the 
nabob would have contributed as 
much as ter did at present. But, 
in answer to this he stated, that 
the company were obliged to keep 
upafprce of not less then 11 , and 
not move than 13,000 troops for 
7 & lacks of rupees, to be paid by t he 
nabob j and till the subsidy was 
refused, to be paid, which it never 


tory. We were called upon to 
consult the feelings of the natives 
of India, but we ought also to con- 
sider what must have been their 
feelings on seeing a solemn treaty 
so unnecessarily and wantonly 
violated. And when it was stated, 
thatthe country was in such a state 
of disorder, that all sorts of crimes 
were committed with impunity, it 
ought also to be shewn, that the 
security of the British government 
in India was endangered by these 
disorders. He concluded by de- 
claring his intention to support the 
resolutions of his noble friend. 

MkI R. Thornton lamented tp 
tfee so thin an attendance upon a 
discussion so interesting to the na- 
tional character. He thought the 
house on a former night had be- 
haved worse even than lord Wel- 
lesley himself, in the manner in t 
which they had got rid of the 
charges brought against him. He 
was not fond of renewed debates 
updn the same question, but he 
thought there were better grounds 
for renewing the debate on the pre- 
sent question, than on many others, 
though he did hot flatter himself 
that the result would be different 
from what it had been. The treaty 
which was now under discussion, 
he declared, did not deserve that 
name, for to a treaty the assent of 
two parties was requisite, and the 
nabob certainly never had volun- 
tarily given his assent to that of 
1801 . It was alleged, that it 
would be difficult to rescind the 
treaty, but nothing should ever be 
considered as difficult which was 
right, and if we had any regard to 
justice or national -character, cer- 
tain! y some compensation ought to 
be granted to the nabob for the 
wrong he had sustained, however 
difficult it m%ht be to find out the 
proper 
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proper mode of compensation. 
The* treaty was said to have, origi- 
nated in friendship, but if it beg&n 
in friendship it ended in cruelty and 
injustice. The noble marquis 
teemed to have carried a sample of 
French fraternization to India. 
The treaty -was really a sort of 
Gallican hug, in which the noble 
marquis had squeezed the nabob to 
death. Oite might as well call a 
robbery committed b)P a footpad on 
a traveller on Hounslow- Heath, a 
treaty l If the tyrant who had de- 
solated Europe should ever reach 
our East India possessions, and 
find the hearts of the people alien- 
ated from us, and our name con- 
nected with injustice and oppres- 
sion, he called upon the house to 
reflect what an advantage he would 
have over us. When Trajan put 
a sword into the hands of the pre- 
fect of the Pretorian Bands, he 
made use of these words, ‘ as 
long as I govern well, use it in my 
support, if I govern ill, use it 
against me.” So it was with 
people of India $ if we governed 
them with justice and moderation 
we may expect their support, but 
if we oppress and tyrannize over 
them we must expfect revolt and 
resistance. The hon. gentleman de- 
nied that the treaty had ever been 
approved of by the court of direc- 
tors, for it was one of their grounds 
of complaint, that the treaty had 
never been submitted to the court. 
All that he individually ever did 
was to put his name to a letter, in 
which pleasure was expressed that 
the, treaty had given satisfaction \ 
but at that time he was quite igno- 
rant of the circumstances under 
which it was concluded. 

Mr. Howorth.— Sir, I am not 
accustomed to address this house, 
or to apeak in public, and therefore 
I shquld do it with great embar- 
rassment at any time, but particu- 


QUESTION. 40$ 

larly now, when many gentlemen 
are calling for the question, and 
seem to wish to put an end to the 
debate. I shall, therefore, con- 
tract the little I intended to say on 
this occasion, and yield as soon and 
as much as I can, to the /impaik. 
ence of the house. Even^thab 
little is exposed to so many discou- 
ragements, that I should probably 
have confined myself to ’voting on * 
the question, if my long residence 
in India had not furnished me with 
information, which I hope will be 
thought to deserve, some attention 
— I am not surprised that the hon. 
President of the Board of Control 
should have shewn a vigorous dis- 
inclination to any further discussion 
of tne subject. 1 have no doubt 
(hat, if the whole of the transac- 
tions in Oude were to be buried in 
oblivion, it would afford peculiar 
satisfaction to the friends of the 
noble marquis. Sir, we must look 
to the exhausted state of the trea- 
sury in* Calcutta for the^ secret 
spring and first movement of his 
lordship in Oude. Beggary begot 
necessity, and necessity created the 
measure of quartering a great part 
of the Bengal army on the country, 
or providing for it at the expense 
of fhe nabob. Want of money, 
and no other, was the true cause 
of this and every other' injustice 
done to the nabob. All manner 
of pretences have been setup in 
defence of these measures, except 
the true orte. Distress drove you 
into these courses, and who wag 
the author of the distress? Who,' 
but die npble marquis himself? 
Extravagance produces vfflence, and 
then you defend the_ tfiolence by 
the extravagance. When political 
necessity was pleaded, I did expect 
that reasons of an over-ruling na- 
ture, some imminent danger, some 
instant cause of apprehension, ad- 
mitting 
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mining of no debate, would have 
b&sn stated to palliate at least, if 
nbfc to justify the atrocious cruelty, * 
•the injustice, and the indignities 
lyore galling than injustice, with 
which the nabob of Oude, as well 
as maqy other Indian princes, base 
been treated Instead of, such a 
case made out, or even alleged, 
what hhs the President of the 
Board or Controul advanced? 
Why, first he glanced at the sup- 
position ot an invasion of Oude 
by Zetnaun Shah, and, in glancing 
at it only; I confess lie has shewn 
his discretion. Why, sir, at the 
very ;>eriod allotted to this pre- 
tended invasion, Zemnun Shah 
was in his grave.. Lord Wellesley 
in his letter of Jan. 1 , 1802 , sajs 
to the directors, f the danger of 
invasion from Candahar is entirely 
removed %y the destruction of the 
power of Zemaun Shah, and by 
the actual state ot his dominions ; 
while our ' north-western frontier 
has been 'considerably strengthened 
by the recent arrangements effected 
in Oude.* The arrangements al- 
luded to consisted of nothing but 
the exaction of money and territory 
from the nabob, contrary to the 
most solemn treaties, and in viola- 
iation not only of every principle 
of gobd faith but of common hu- 
manity 5 and tor what purpose ? 
To pro* ide against a danger w hich 
was entirely removed, if ever it 
existed. But) the bon. president 
says, ' the French wer£ in Alex- 
andria j* and this was another ne- 
cessity for taxing the nabob of 
Ofide* Mjr Conviction is, that, if 
they had remained in undisturbed 
possession bf Alexandria to the 
present day, they could not have 
invaded India from that quarter, 
sot* did ibey ever intend it They 
bad no "fleet or transports in the ' 
Bed Sea, nor had they the means 


or materials fdr building ships there, 
or to find pt ovisions or even fresh 
water at Suez, equal to so great an 
embarkation, and so long a Voyage, 
of which the navigation lor a fleet 
from Suez to tin- Indian sea is per- 
haps the most difficult and danger- 
ous in the wot Id. And even then, 
unless the French could obtain a 
nayal superiority in the India# 
seas, how coukl they possibly get 
to India lrom Egypt ? The hon. pre- 
sident seems averse to further dis- 
cussion on the protest ptinoiple of 
lord Wellesley’s conduct. Perhaps 
he will have no objection to an- 
swer a few questions upon the ef- 
fect«of it. What has been gained 
by these acts of injustice and op- 
pression ? Look at the result of 
all these frauds hnd cruelties, which 
are called policy $ see into what 
a situation they have brought you 
at last. Have you extended jour 
dominions? Yes, in violation of 
the resolutions of this house/con- 
firmed and made law by two acts 
ot parliament. You have a fron- 
tier, which you cannot defend, and 
you have alienated the affections 
ot the native powers, who wait 
only for an opportunity to make 
you feel their hatred, and J am 
afraid that issue will be tried at no 
very distant period. In the mean 
time, what profit have you derived 
from this boasted increase of your 
dominions > Your establishments 
have grown much faster than even 
your territory ; with all your im- 
mense acquisitions, with all your 
subsidiary treaties, with the My- 
sore, the Deccan, the Carnatic, and 
Oude, with four kingdoms added 
to yoilr possessions, your annual 
expenses exceed your revenues by 
two millions and a half. Not a 
rupee in your treasury at Calcutta, 
at Fort St. George, or Bombay; 
in general circulation, nothing' bat 

paper. 
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pape, ?n;l thus sir, have all those 
extortions, which are termed po- 
licy, ended in your own beggafry. 
I state the general effect of the 
policy I allude to, as embracing all 
India. The treatment of the na- 
bob of Oude is ( a sample of that 
policy, and a striking example of 
its effect.— But perhaps it may be 
said, that this commercial sove- 
reign, the India company, though 
not very wise or fonunate in the 
exercise of their sovereignty, have 
been prudent and successful in their 
character of merchants? In an 
evil hour for themselves, they de- 
parted from the only occupation it 
was possible for them to under- 
stand. Look at their situation in 
Leaden hall Street. There you 
see them overwhelmed with debts, 
and in arrear to government even 
for the duties on their teas, the only 
article they can sell ; loaded with 
enormous establishments, which it 
is impossible for them to defray 
otherwise than by running more 
and more into debt, and with % a 
multitude of other demands upon 
them, active and growing every 
day, and against which they have 
nothing to set up but an accumu- 
lation of dead or dormant property, 
locked up and rotting in their ware- 
houses for want of a sale 5 winch 
does ,not however prevent their 
constantly taking up more and 
more ships at an intolerable ex- 
pense of freight and charges, to 
bring home more cargoes of the 
same quality, and to take away all 
chance or even the possibility of 
celling what they have already in 
England. Add to all this, that 
every shilling of their capital is 
gone. And will this house never 
ask, by whose fraud or misconduct, 
hv whose treachery or whose folly, 
all this mass of mischief has accu- 
mulated ? Have we been taken 
by surprise ? HaVe the India com- 


QUESTION. 407 

pany till very lately been quite un- 
aware of their situation ? Has na 
warning voice been heard in v this 
house ? Have no powerfufappealsj 
been made to the public in wri- 
ting on this subject ? Yes, Sir,' 
some of the worthy directors have 
now and then gently hinted gf thq 
mismanagement of their govern- 
ments, and at the misconduct of 
their servants in India, over whom 
they had no control. But these 
intimations were rare and feeble, 
in comparison with the information 
given us by aif hon. friend of mine 
(Sir Philip Francis) who is no lon- 
ger a member of this house. 
From year to year, as the mischiefs 
increased, his speeches kept pace 
with them. From year to year, 1 
might almost say from day to day, 
his talents and his industry were 
employed in exposing ^he fatal 
folly of that destructive system, 
which has been adopted by your 
government in India, and encou- 
raged qpd protected in England, 
and theruinous consequences which 
would, result from it. His per- 
formance of this invidious duty 
was not confined to hi3 speeches 
here. His writings, addressed to 
the public, predicted every thing 
that has happened 3 writings, sir, 
as remarkable for tire clearness, the 
purity, and precision of their style, 
as they are for the comprehensive 
knowledge they contain of the 
subjects on which they treated 3 
and I beJKeve, Sir, it would be as 
difficult to find a person, who has 
displayed in your Indian affairs 
more ability, more perseverance, 
and more integrity, as 4 t would be 
to find anqfher ipstance of a than,* 
who has deserved more of his 
country, and whose merits have 
been so ill rewarded, as those of the 
hon, gent. I allude {to. — Now, 
Sir, on a full consideration of the 
injustice 
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injustice which has marked the on t the table. It would also 
y conduct of the noble lord in Oude, be recollected, that an expectation 
tfteharshnes with which the nabob was o entertained, that the affairs of 
has been treated, and the cruel* the* India company would be in 
circumstances of galling aggrava- such a state as to enable them to 
t}on with which it t has been ac- meet the commercial deficit in the 
companied, and above all. Sir, on present instance. The House 
iheetfect which it has produced in would likewise recollect, that th**re 
the minds of the native powers was a considerable deficit in the 
in India, I feel entirely disposed to territorial revenue in India, by 
agree with the noble lord who has which it fell short of the cha ges 
brought forward this motion, for and expenditure fb be defrayed 
every reparation or restitution out of the same. These several 
which the circumstance of the considerations would prove *to the 
case will admit of. — The security House the expediency of the mea- 
of the British dominion in India sure he meant to propose. He 
depends greatly on opinion, and had, however, to state, that the 
therefore I shall be ready to support same causes which produced the 
this and every other measure, that deficit last year, would not operate 
may tend to retrieve the national to any considerable extent in the 
character in the eyes of the natives, present year. It appeared to him, 

‘ The question was then loudly therefore, the most proper course to 
called for, and a division took place, move for the appointment of a com- 
For the fiWt resolution 20 5 lor the mittee, to inquire into the cause® 
previous question SO*; majority of the deficit, and thp circum- 
fiOv^-Strangers were not readmit- stances which led to it, and also to 
ted before the adjournment. The investigate thd nature and extent of 
previous question was carried upon that deficit, for the purpose of stat- 
all the other resolutions but the last, ing ciheir opinion thereon to the 
which was negatived without a di- Hou^e, and what measures they 
„ vision. might recommend to prevent the 

— recurrence of such a circum- 

Friday , March 11. stance in future. He had hoped 

nomination of a select com- that, previous to this motion, he 

mitee. should have received the accounts 

EAST INDIA AFFAIRS. which were to have been drawn 
Mr, Dundas, pursuant "to no- up on the arrival of the noble lord 
tfee, rose to move for the appoint- (Min to) who bad gone out as 
ment of a Select committee to in- governor- general last year. Bpt in 
quire into the present state of the this expectation he had been disap- 
affairs of the East India Company, pointed, no advices having been 
andNn doing this it would not be received, by which these accounts 
necessary for him to trespass much could be conveyed. There was 
upon me time ofjthe Housed It reason, however, to expect the 
would bereSblkcted, that towards arrival of these advices «t an eaily 
the close of Cue last session the period; and, at all events, the 
, House bad come to a resolution accounts upon die table since last 
that at aq early period of the pre- year, and other documents that 
scot session it would take into its would be produced, would enable 
consideration to* various Indian the committee to inquire into the 
accounts, which bed been lai^up- * cause* 
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causes and extent of the deficit 
and to report upon the* means of 
meeting tha tdeficit, and of redu- 
cing the India debt, as low as it may 
be possible to bring it ( heart hear/) 
He was persuaded that the subjects 
could not be gone into, as much 
in detail as would be necessary 
for a thorough investigation of 
the question, in any, other mode 
as in a committee. In the year 
1805, a committee Jiad been ap- 
pointed to investigate the joint 
account* of the com pan) 1 , and pub- 
lic, and certain rules were then 
adopted for this purpose, but the 
matter had not been brought as 
satisfactorily to a close as could 
have been desired, or might have 
been ejected by a committee in- 
quiring generally into the affairs of 
the company. The act of 1793 
established certain rules for the 
payment of the king’s forces it) 
India, but from the complicated 
nature of these rules, it had been 
found impossible to bring the ac- 
count to any settlement, and cer- 
tainly the regulations were buoh 
as to render an annual account 
scarcely practicable. He should 
hope, therefore, that the committee 
which he proposed to move for, 
in directing their attention to this 
amongst the other branches of the 
question, would devise some means 
of adjusting the mode of payment 
which would render an annual .set- 
tlement of the account practicable. 
He had worded his motion in such 
a manner as to leave the committee 
, at liberty to use their discretion 5 n 
extending their investigation to 
every part of the subject, so that 
the public #might have the satis- 
factioirof contemplating in tlurf* 
report, a full statement of thei 
affairs of the company. As he 
was not aware of any objection 
that could be triads to his motion, 
he did not think it neceetnry to 


take up more of the time of the 
house -and should therefore move, 

" That a select copimittee be ap* # 
pointed to inquire into the present 
state of the affairs of the East India 
company, and to report their obser- 
vations thereon* to the House.** 

(3n the question being put, 

Mr. Cbeevey did not mean.to# 
give any opposition to the motion 
pu the contrary, it should have his 
most sanguine support, and he 
was happy, that at length the prac- 
tice of holding out a flattering 
prospect in stating the affairs of 
the company had been departed 
from, a system, the whole of which 
had been founded* in delusion. ' 
But he had not learned, from what 
had fallen from the right bon. 
gentleman, that the present inquiry 
was to be similar to that which had 
taken place in the year 1^82, 
and he was therefore desirous of 
being informed, whether it was 
the intentions hat the circumstances , 
of the territorial revenue were to 
farm any partrof the inquiry. - 
Mr. Dondas wished to be dis- 
tinctly understood, as meaning that 
every part of the territorial revenue 
and political relations of the East 
India company, was to be tile sub- 
ject of investigation, by the com- 
mittee. But he should hope, and 
lie wished that too to be clearly 
understcod, that the committee 
would not think; it necessary or Ex- 
pedient to inquire how fat the af- 
fairs of the company might have 
been heretofore well or ill admi- 
nistered. 

The motion was then put and 
agiedd to, and the following gen- 
tlemen appointed al T the select 
committee,, consisting of twenty-' 
one Membeis 

Lord Viscount Castlereagh; Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; Mr. Gren- 
ville; Mr. Wilherforce ; Mr, Wal- 
lace; Mr, Johaatonc; Mr. Crecvey; 

Mr. 
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Mr. Grant; Mr. Mtlnei; Mr. 
Pattison; Mr, M. Vanaittart Mr. 
Tierney ; Sir John Anatruther; 
Sir Robert Peele ; Mr. Fitzhugh 
Mr. S. Bourne ; Sir Artfeer Wel- 
lesley ; Lord Morpeth ; Mr. Hob- 
house ; Mr. Vandcrhayden. 

^ Tuesday , April 26. 

Mr. Grant presented^ petition 
from the East India 'company, 
stating the various expenses 
the company had been obliged 
to incur from the various wars 
that took place in India, and th/3 
losses they sustained in direct con- 
sequence of thy stoppage of mar- 
kets in Europe, and praying that 
the li200,000/. due to the company 
by government, might be paid 
them, and that a further sum 
might be advanced by way of loan, 
making in all 2 , 400 , 000 /. The 
petition \wss received, and read by 
the clerk. 

Mr. Grant then said, that as 
the affairs of the company were 
already under the consideration of 
a Committee of that House, which 
was then employed in investigating 
them, he would move that the 
petition be referred to the said 
Committee. 

Mr. Taylor said, this was a 
'subject on which it was fit that the 
House should make the most mi- 
nute , enquiry. For upwards of 
twenty years, the affairs of the In- 
dia company were said to be in a 
most flourishing state ; and where 
now was the result of* all this 
might/- boasting ? As this was a 
subject of great importance, being 
no less than a demand made 6pon 
that House f3f money, he thought 
it ,dhght not'to be referred to a 
committee, whose business only 
'was to make an enquiry into the 
aflfairsjoftnecompafly . That the pe- 


tition should be subm itted to a dis- 
tinct committee, and notice should 
previously be given of the mo- 
tion for so referring it. He would 
not now enter into any discussion 
ca the question itself : but when 
an endeavour wa9 made to seduce 
the House into a belief that relief 
oug^t to be granted to the East 
India company, no 6tep should be 
taken cn the subject in so thin a 
House. Not one-third of the 
House was yet acquainted with the 
business. By sending the petition 
immediately to that committee up 
stairs, the House would sanction 
the idea, that the praydr of it 
ought to be granted. For his own 
part, he never would suffer one 
shilling of the money of his con- 
stituents to be given to this com- 
pany. He would now re- state 
what he had often asserted before, 
that the company was a monopoly 
which ought not to be permitted 
to exist any longer than until the 
expiration of their charter. This 
monopoly was a complete draw- 
back cn every advantage said to 
be enjoyed from our dominion in 
India. The Americans had al- 
ready taken away half the trade 
to that country which ought to be 
open to all the subjects of great 
Britain. £nd he now thought it 
was a duty incumbent on his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, to give notice 
within the time prescribed by the 
act of Parliament, that the charter 
of the company should not be re- 
newed : and in the mean time he 
wished the attention of Parliament 
might be turned to the whole of 
the affairs of India. 

MhCreevey thought the House 
was under obligations to his ho- 
nourable friend, for the manner 
in which he brought this subject 
forward. Being a member of th# 

* committee 
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committee for enquiring into thi 
affairs of tbe India company., he 
had an opportunity of seeing docu- 
ments which enabled hiin to form 
an opinion, that the company would 
never be able to pay the Joan 
they were now calling on Parlia- 
ment to grant. There was a defi- 
cit in the present year’s account, 
of no less than three millions : 
and whar reason was there to sup- 
pose that the comparfy would not 
.come nqxt year and call for another 
loan ? If the money they called 
for now was gi anted, it must be 
considered as a gift, and not as a 
loan. It therefore was necessary 
immediately to consider whether 
the monopoly ought to be renewed. 
The company was now carrying 
on a trade without any surplus re- 
venue, by borrowing, moi.\ j at a 
high interest. Their lade* was 
daily decreasing, and fiinct: the 
Americans had become their rivals 
in it, some means should be de- 
vised to stop this Ante* ican trade, 
in order that it might he transferred 
to British subjects. With an amtuaf 
loss in trade, the company were 
obliged to borrow money annually 
to pay the dividends to the holders 
of stock : Therefore, until the 
monopoly was entirely put an end 
to, there ought to be a limitation 
of stock, and a stop put to the 
payment of dividends unless the 
same could be paid out of the pro- 
fits. * 

Sir John Newport considered 
the sum now demanded as no- 
thing less than a gift j and as Ire- 
land must be obliged to contribute 
a part of it, , he would now Tty his 
claim on behalf of Ireland, to a 
revision of the act, by which Ire- 
land gave up her right to any part 
of the trade to India, in order that 
she might receive remuneration for 
far losses, in consequence of thii 


monopoly. This was the opinion 
of all the commercial bodies in 
Ireland, who felt that if they con- 
tributed any thing towards reliev- 
ing the India company, they ought 
to have a share in the trade. 

Mr. Gbant declared that he had 
no wish to take the House by sur- 
prise, or t4 pass any measure of im-" 
portanceinathinHou.se: butheedn- 
ceivedthat many of the observations 
just made, had a tendency to preju- 
dice the company in the eyes of 
the public, and therefore he would 
make a short reply to them. With 
respect to the trade of the Ameri- 
cans to India, the public laboured 
under a gieat mistake. The situa- 
tion of Europe A was such as neces- 
sarily to check the extent of our 
Indian trade ; and the neutral state 
of the Americans enabled them to 
derive advantages from th^t trade, 
which it was not in theipower of 
the company to remedy or pre- 
vent. Whenever this case 
should pome xo be fully discussed 
before the House, sufficient evi- 
dence should be shown to remove 
every prejudice that might exist on 
the subject. None other could 
supply the continent of Europe 
with Indian produce, but the 
Americans j and it was not the 
fault of tbe company that they en- 
grossed, so great a share of the 
trade. With respect of the obser- 
vations which fell from an honour- 
able gentleman (Mr. Creevey) he 
did hot k»ow how far it was regular 
for a member of the committee 
to give an opinion from documents 
which in that character he bad ac- 
cess to, and thus prejudice the 
judgment of the Hoqse, befonfcan .. 
report was made. The compr 
had the guarantee of Parliamei 
expect that their present rquest 
would be granted. He denied that 
it was to be considered in the light 

of 
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of a gift i and he hoped the House petition to jfaat committee. The 
would be of. opinion, that the'pe- honourable gentleman opposite 
lition ought to be referred to the (IVfr. Ponsonby) had said he was 
committee up stairs, as the best not prepared to give any opinion 
qualified to consider die nature, of on the subject, and yet he had as- 
it. . serted that this money, if granted 

v Mr.' Ponsonby said, it was to the company, must be a gift, 
moshclear, that the loan now ask- and not a loan. There were in the 
M fofi if granted, could be con- petition statements which went to 
sideradin no other light than a gift, show that the House ought, in the 
It was a loan to be levied on the present case, to grant the relief 
community to enable the Indian required. r JEhe company stated 
company to fulfil their engage- themselves to be creditors of the 
meats j for if they were refused the public, and it was not denied by 
aid, they most evidently could not an^ one acquainted with these 
pay their dividends. He would affairs, that hundreds or thousands 
not now give any opinion on this were really due to tfypm. If the 
subject, nor would he refuse his company were to be distressed, the 
assenttoits being referred to a corn- House ought to take care that no 
mittee. But whatever steps might part of that distress was occasion- 
hereafter be taken, they ought ed by withholding from them the 
to be accompanied with such a payment of their just demands $ 
diffusion of knowledge, as should whatever further was asked, might 
do away all the delusions the pub- be a subject for future discussion 
lie had hitherto laboured under on With respect to the proposed limi- 
this subject, and which it was tation of stock, he would ask, if 
high time to put an end to. The relief was to be afforded, whether 
House ought to know ho\^ far it it would not be a curious thing to 
could be justified,, in voting to ircfpdse on the company such con- 
the company a sum of 2,400,000/. ditions as would make it useless 
Without knowing whether the com- instead of a benefit ? He thus had 
pany were going on as a solvent thought it necessary to remove 
company or not. the prejudices which the house was 

The Chancellor of the Ex- likely to receive from the obser- 
che cuter observed, that the House vations of gentlemen : and as 
could give no opinion respecting there was no difference of opinion* 
this petition, until a repprt was he trusted there would be no delay 
regularly made upon it. He con- in carrying the motion into effect, 
tended that there was no necessity Mr. Taylor, in explanation, 
for, any previous -notice tq, refer a said, that what he had at first stated 
petition to a Committee,, because was, that there should be notice 
All* that was required of the House given of referring a petition upon 
to do, was merely that which must a subject of such magnitude, 
be done opinion could be Mr. Ponsonby added, that the 

formed, rrame\y, to put the jteti- right honourable gentleman had 
tj on into a state of enquiry ; and misunderstood him, if he thought 
as a, Committee, was already sitting he had expressed his opinion upon 
on the afSiirs of India, nothing the subjectin question, of the pro* 
could’ &e done more conducive to priety or impropriety of granting 
the object in Yie* than tq refer the mief. He had only said* that 

relief 
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relief asked for appeared to be 9 a 
gift, and not a loan. If the, East 
Iqdia company had credit, they 
might borrow, like other compa- 
nies, instead of coming to Par- 
liament. The company, however, 
with all the assistance they had re- 
ceived, had never paid more than 
500,000/. to the public- «He should 
be happy to hear they were able to 
pay their debts. 

Mr. Tierney stated that the 
company had a right, by act of 
Parliament, to’ increase their capi- 
tal to a sum equivalent to four mil- 
lions i and last year Parliament au- 
thorised them to issue bonds to one 
half that amount. He considered 
this application a « similar to that of 
last year. The company now had 
a right to demand a debt of 
1 ,200,000/. from the public, and 
after that was satisfied, they were 
well entitled to claim a loan of an 
equal amount. He thought it was 
dealing hardly with the company 
to make statements merely on the 
presenting a petition before any 
documents were laid before *the 
House, and he therefore consider- 
ed the observations of his friends 
as premature. No one knew what 
calamities might fall on the country 
from this great body being involved 
in distress. A strong disposition 
existed out of doors to get rid of 
the charter of the company ; and 
though many might think this a 
proper occasion to introduce that 
favourite subject, be thought it 
would be time enough to do so 
hereafter, and when that day came 
he knew the opinion he should 
give. No one, however, could 
say, that this act was a forfeiture 
of the company’s charter j and 
after they had abstained so long 
from pressing their just claims on 
the public,^ it seemed rather a hard^ 
return to raise a ciamout against 


them as persons suing Parliament* 
for gifts. With respect to the spe- 
culations and promises of two no- 
ble lords, (Melville and Castle- 
reagh) that the company would 
realize such magnificent schemes 
he had only to observe that it Was 
the noble lords and not the <&mpa<i 
ny, that had made these promises ;* 
and therefore the company iodd 
not fairly be charged with a breach 
of faith. He could not consider 
this money as a gilt, and if it cotffd 
be shewn, that the state of the 
company required such assistance, 
he would join with those who 
thought it better to abolish the 
company altogether. This was 
a great commercial body, labour- 
ing under distress not brought upon 
them by vice or mismanagement, 
but by the state of the world, and 
they merely required that relief 
which government would give to 
any commercial men under similar 
difficulties, as had been done some 
years agp, with advantage to the 
public as well as the merchant. He 
concluded, by expressing his wi$h* 
that the affairs of the company 
might have a complete investiga- 
tion. 

Sir John Anstruther observ- 
ed, that the East India company 
had not come, as some gentlemen 
imagined, to ask the House for ai^y 
indulgence but such as had been 
granted to other mercantile com- 
panies, and ou former occasions to 
themselves. In 1773-4, 1803 and 
5, they had applied for and obtain- 
ed similar relief, which they had 
invariably returned to the .public* 
and he could not sea why they 
should now, be refused assistant©, 
when they shewed the same 
grounds for it, and had kept their 
faith so, well on former occasions. 
LHe denied in strong terms that 
there had been any attempt on the 

part 
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■ part pfthe company to delude the 
public, or to keep from them a 
fair state of their affairs, apd de- 
precated the ingrafting ou this sub- 
ject the question of the, policy of 
throwing open the East India trade. 
He trusted, that when this came 
to be discussed hereafter, it would 
not Be canvassed in a mere com- 
mefcial point of view, but that 
the whole political bearings of the 
case would be taken into conside- 
ration, both asVrelating to the wel- 
fare 1 of that country, and in his 
opinion, to the very existence of 
this. He would not, however 
ready he was to enter upon this 
investigation, trouble the House 
further on this occasion, more than 
io express his doubts as fb the prac- 
ticability of the export trade to India 
being carried on by individual ex- 
ertion, whatever faci ity opening 
the intercourse of private traders 
might afford to the importation of 
East India goods. 

Mr. Howohth insisted, that 
there had of late been a total sup- 
pression of the East India compa- 
ny’s affairs, and the last Budget had 
only brought them uptolb03-4, 
since which time not a document 
on the subject had been produced. 
‘Neither was there any documents 
in support of the petition, and he 
considered it as only fair and rea- 
sonable, that before Parliament 
granted any aid, a complete state 
of the company’s ' returns, sales, 
profits, and assests, shop Id be laid 
before it. 

Mr. XhwoAS replied, that it wa9 
not usual to produce documents in 
the sdpppr^ef the allegations con- 
tained in a petition, but that the 
only reason none wefre offered in 
this case was, that they could not 
be prepared for the petition to be 
predated within the limits of the 
jimp prescribed by the House* A# 
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for the deficiency of the East India 
accounts, it was owing to no wish 
fpr concealment at home, but arose 
from their not having been received 
from India. However, they had 
been laid before the House as often 
as the law required. He then 
noticed an allusion made by Mr. 
Tierney, to two noble lords, and 
said, he* did not suppose their 
names could have been mentioned 
without paying the tribute due to 
them for their anxiety to procure 
a full investigation of the affairs 
of the company. 

After an explanation from Mr, 
Tierney, 

The Speaker put the question i 
which was immediately agreed to 
by the House. 

Thursday , June 2. 

[Affairs of the East India 
Company] Mr. Chevby rose, 
agreeably to notice, to move for 
certain papers to elucidate the real 
state of the affairs of the East India 
company. He said, he should 
shortly state his reasons for making 
the motions with which it was his 
intention to conclude. Last year a 
petition had been presented for 
leave to borrow two millions on 
bonds, and about a fortnight ago a 
petition was presented asking a loan 
of the public money to the extent 
of 1/200,000/. It was with the 
statement contained in that petition, 
of the ability of the company s to 
pay this loan, that he now rose to 
find fault. It contained a manifest 
deception 5 whether meant by the 
Company or not, it was not his In- 
tention to say. The house and the 
public, however, were entitled to 
be set right on this head. The pe- 
tition stated, that there was a defi- 
ciency for Jhe year of 2,400,000/ 3 
although, in fact, as appeared from 
a paper laid \>n the table of the 
house, the real deficiency was 
3,000,000 1 
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3 . 000 . 000 /. As an inducement t© 
the country to grant this loan of 
1 , 100 , 000 /., the petition stated *th§t 
the company would have a surplus, 
after paying all their debts, to the 
amount of 8,000,000/. Supposing 
this to be correct, it was only the 
home account which was alluded 
to, whereas the foreign also should 
have been taken into consideration 3 
when, in fact, instead of a surplus, 
there would have beet* a deficit of 

12 . 000 . 000 /. When he said this, 
he said it as a member of the com- 
mittee, and he spoke from a docu- 
ment laid before the committee. 
It was for the company to explain 
why, in these circumstances, and 
with such a deficiency, they laid 
before that house a statement which 
went to show a surplus of eight 
millions. The petition stated, that 
the Indian debt must fall upon the 
Indian territory. How far this was 
a doctrine which would be Yeiished 
by the creditors of the company 
abroad, to the amount of 32 mil- 
lions, it was not for him to say. 
He should move in two ways : : at/ 
for the document which the com- 
pany had laid before the committee 3 
and, 2 dly, for the satisfaction of 
the Indian creditor and of the pub- 
lic, he should move for an account 
of the amount of all loans made by 
the company in India, and of the 
terms and conditions on which the 
**me were made. — The petition al- 
so alleged the state of Eui ope, as 
one of the leading causes of the 
embarrassment in their affairs. To 
prove the fallacy of this, he should 
also move for a document to shew 
the nature of the Indian trade on 
the continent, from which it would 
be seen, that the Indian trade was 
becoming \tforse and worse year 
after year, long before any change 
in our relations on the continent 
%I taken place, The hon. gent. 


knew there watnd probability of 
the committee making any report 
on this, business, at the present ad- 
vanced period of the session $ and 
the company, by their own state- 
ment, had forced him to bring for- 
ward the present motions. If he 
should be told, that he was a igem- ( 
her of the committee, that ' he 
should go to them and make them 
parties to the motion, his reason 
for not doing so was this ; he made 
his charge against' the directors. 
Was he to go to the committee and 
to appeal to them 3 or to the two 
directors who were members of the 
committee, and whose votes he 
must expect on such a subject to be 
against him? He said, that the 
formation of that committee was 
radically bad. The question was, 
w ere the company bankrupts I 
And these tw o directors were the 
pei sons who were to say so or not, 
and to advise the country whether 
or not it should make a loan to their 
own company J Without imput- 
ing any thing to these hon. gentle- 
men, he must be allowed to say, 
that they were not the persons who 
should have been appointed mem- 
bers of such a committee. He 
said, moreover, that the hon. gent, 
opposite (Mr. Dundas) should not 
hrive been a (number of the com- 
mittee. His father had been the 
author of the system. Ffe had 
committed himself year after year, 
as to prognostics and prophecies of 
itv stability jmd greatness $ and bis*, 
son should not have been put on a 
committee which was to decide on 
the life or deAth of a company, t<* 
the death of wbuh he -could not 
naturally be expected to be a w ill- 
ing witness. said the same of 
the peihon (lofti Ca&iJereagh) who 
succeeded the noble lord alluded 
to; and there were others on the 
touinuUee, whom, without being 
under- 
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:;tmderstood as saying any thing in- 
*iS#tcus against them, he co*ld not 
Jferbearaisoileferriiig to, as receiving 
pensions out of the East India com- 
pany's funds. Could any principle, 
he asked, be more absurd, than 
that they should be persons fixed on 
as a«committee on such a subject ? 
He said, it was a great defect, that 
the honorable gentleman (Mr. 
i>unda$) should have 7000/., ano- 
ther person nqar himvnot quite so 
much, and that a third, who bad 
been a judge in India, should have 
a pension from the Indian revenue, 
and yet be members of a committee 
to whom such matters were refer- 
red. Without imputing any per- 
sonal mptives to any of these gen- 
tlemen, be must think them unfit 
|o judge on such a business ; and so 
he thought it better to apply to par- 
liament* He concluded by mov- 
ing, that there be laid before the 
hoqse an Account of the East India 
etock by computation, on the 1st 
of March, 1808. «. 

* Mr* Dundas assured the House, 
that in suggesting this committee 
he had no other object in view but 
thfit of appointing those who, from 
their knowledge and experience, 
were versed in the subject r ef& red 
to tbeif consideration. . He had no 
sinister motive, and was surprised, 
that if the honourable gentlemen 
had such strong objections to the 
persons appointed, lie had not ob- 
jected to them on their firsi nomi- 
nation. Of this he Was sure that 
no committee on India affairs could 
make any progress, unless they 
contained in their number persons 
from the*bourt of directors. The, 
honourable gentleman had, in his 
mind, pursued a sttange course— 
no information had ever bpen refu- 
sed to him by the directors, who 
were anxious to give the fullest 
possible, and for that purpose bad 


thrown open the dooA of the lihfia 
House for investigation. He knew 
the papers mov ed for would be laid 
before the House in a few days, 
afid yet he chose to take the busi- 
ness out of the hands, of the com- 
mittee appointed by the House, 
and press on what would of itself 
follow as a matter of course. He 
did not stand up for the company, 
but thought that the House should 
not grant a^sfiilling till they were 
perfectly satisfied with the grounds 
on which they acted. Having said 
this much* he thought he had 
shewn that the motion was prema- 
ture, if not akdgether unnecessary j 
and he left it to the good sense of 
the House to judge of this, as well, 
as of the insinuations thrown out 
by the honourable gentleman, that 
the committee werenot to be trust- 
ed in the report they would. give. 
He concluded by moving the pre- 
vious question. 

The Speaker put the question. 

Da. Lawrence said that his 
# hon. friend (Mr. „ Creevey) had 
made no objection to the commit- 
tee, as far as regarded the purposes 
for which they were constituted, 
but only a9 improper judges of the 
petition now referred to them, 
which was a satisfactory answer to 
their' not being objected to at their 
original formation. It was neces- 
sary to have a complete view of 
the case, that the House mkht be 
well advised in their grabt of pub- 
lic money } and for this purpose 
the papers moved for were aoset 
lutely necessary. These papers 
might not perhaps be before them 
for a year to^xmie, and they were 
not even sure that they would 
have them at all with .the .report 
of the committee. * What, at any 
rate could , be the evil of having 
them a little sooner, that they 
might be the better prepared to 

meet 
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met the question ? He though), 
.therefore, this demand so reasona- 
ble, that it could not i be opposed, 
except from pique, and an unwil- 
lingness in ministers to allow any 
one to call for information but 
themselves. There was one topic 
which he could not sit down with- 
out noticing, which was, that it 
was impossible ever to object to 
any individual or body on legal 
grounds, without be^ng subjected 
to the charge of personality. He 
maintained, that from the king to 
the peasant, he had a right to object 
to particular exercises of their 
functions, as he now did to this 
committee, not on p«*sonal grounds, 
but on general principles, that *no 
party concerned was a fit, judge. 
They had a direct interest, and 
were therefore objectionable. He 
would support the motion, which, 
whether successful or not, would, 
be believed, be the means of' pro- 
curing these papers to be laid before 
them. 

Mr. Dunpas asked, if the com- 
mittee were not appointed to eyar 
mine into the affairs of India ? 

Dr. Lawrence answered, yes — 
but not into the merits of this peti- 
tion. 

Sir John ANSTRUTHERsaid, he 
would not presume to say whether 
be was or was not a fit person to 
be appointed to the committee of 
which the House had thought it 

K he should be a member, but 
gged to set the hon. mover 
right in one point which he had 
unstated. He could not be affected 
by the solvency insolvency of 
the company, as his salary was 
granted and paid not from the com- 
pany's funds, but from the puhlic 
revenues of India. Whether he 
Was deserving of his Majesty’s fa- 
vour was another question, to be 
determined by those who were 
t Vox. 10, 


acquainted with the nature of big 
services in India. The learned 
gentliman who spoke last (Dr, 
Lawrence) had, by acurrous argu- 
ment, given the committee, credit 
for being competent \o judge 
of the whole affairs of the East 
India Company, their general sol- 
vency, their debts and credit*, and*., 
yet, for the purpose of supporting 
this argument, he had denied their 
eligibility to judge whether the 
security offered for l, 200,0001. 
was good or bad. This was a sub- 
tlety he could not follow. — He did 
not think it was a regular mode 
for gentlemth, after a matter had 
been referred to a committee, to 
abstract it piece-meal, and bring it 
before the House ; and the curious 
reason assigned for this, in the pre- 
sent case, was, that the committee 
could not be informed on the sub- 
ject, which he expected to be, 
from the mutilated and garbled ex- 
tracts now moved for. In th$ 
committee, he (Mr. C.) had not 
asked for a single paper but 
what had been granted to him, atqi 
the only instance in which there 
had been any dispute, his motion 
was carried, from the support given 
him by Mr. Dtindas, the directors, 
and himself (Sir J. A.) It wag 
strange, therefore, that he should 
come down to the House for the 
purpose *of prejudicing the public 
against the committee, which could 
be the only purpose of this motion, 
as he knew well the papers must, 
from Act* of Parliament, be laid 
before the House without it. But 
it was not for the papers it wag 
made, but to injure the committee, 
in which he had turneefand worked 
without opposition. * 

Lord Folkestone supported the 
motion, and contended, that as the 
petition entered into argument, the 
papers to determine it ought to be 
f £ e produced. 
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produced. — He never heard of the 
*claim# of the company till their 
finances were dilapidated. 

Mr. Wm, Smith defended Mr. 
Creevey from the charge of perso- 
nality, abd contended that with 
every personal qualification persons 
were often improper to judge of 
f certain matters, from the particular 
$>ias or warp of their mind, which 
perhaps they were not sensible 
of. This was a fundamental prin- 
ciple of onr law, else why the 
challenge of Juries ; why the bal- 
lot for forty-nine instead of thirty- 
ftix in our election committee— all 
ahadow of partiality "ought to be 
done away, add for this reason, the 
most upright and virtuous man on 
earth might, with propriety, be ob- 
jected to as the judge of a particu- 
lar circumstance. 

Mr. Wallace denied that Mr. 
<Creevey’s objection was of a legal 
y*liiotive. It was a susbtantial ob- 
jection to the committee, as to per- 
sons liable to be unjust to the pub- 
lic, from motives of self interest. 
He appealed to the House, if this 
was not £t general reflection on the 
committee. 

Mr. Grant replied to the state- 
ments of Mr. Creevey, and denied 
that the deficit was three millions, 
as was asserted by him. The hon. 
gentleman was so ignorant of the 
East India affairs, that lie would 
not even have known what papers 
, to call for; had he not seen them 
openly produced by the company 
before that committee, of which 
he was a member. The production 
of the^e papers by Che company, 
was a cor^incing proof of their 
readiness to furnish pyery infor- 
mation on the state%f ^tbeir affairs 
that might be required,- He ob- 
jected* howler,, to the production 
af*the f apers now moved for, be- 
cause they were already before the 


qommitteq, on East India affairs, 
and would of course soon be before 
the House, It was his anxious 
wish that every thing relating to the 
East India Company’s affairs, should 
be probed to the very bottom j and 
then he was confident the preju- 
dices that had gone abroad bn the 
subject, would be done away. 

Mr. Patteson observed, that as 
he had no hope of gaining any thing 
from the Enst India company, he 
must be considered as more com- 
petent than many others to give aft 
opinion on their affairs. He would 
then say, that there appeared to him 
to be a disposition on the part of 
the company fo give every possible 
information on the state of their 
finances, and he hoped the same 
disposition would be continued. 
He had seen in a Morning Paper 
of yesterday, a long article on the 
subject of India affairs, in which 
would be found the greatest part 
of the speech made this evening 
by the honourable gentleman who 
brought forward the present mo- 
tion (a loud laugh.) 

Mr. Creevey in reply, observed, 
that what might have appeared in 
any newspaper had nothing to do 
with the present question. He 
had seen in Collet's Register a 
speech purporting to be delivered 
in that House, by the Hon, 
Director (Mr. Grant) and pub- 
lished in that sort of form, that it 
was not very likely to have found 
its way into a paper unless it had 
been sent by the hon. director 
himself* But this horn director, 
this oracle of thd i ast India 
thought proper jr> lament over hi# 
(Mr. Creevey's) ignorance ot East 
India affairs. He hoped the bon. 
director would riot do so on any 
future occasion, after having now 
shoWh hoy defective he himself 
wa», iu point of information, reia- 
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He would maintain, that taking 
the home' and foreign accounts* of 
the company, the deficit on both 
amounted to 12,000,000/. and it 
was the grossest delusion to hold 
out to the public, any prospect of 
this money being ever repaid 
all he wanted now was, to give 
the public that information which 
the company gave him in the com- 
mittee, of which he was a mem- 
ber, because there was no prospect 
of these documents being speedily 
brought before the House in a re- 
gular shape. It was important for 
the public to know, that the trade 
of the company was declining. «It 
appeared even by the account of 
the directors themselves, that on 
the trade which they carried on to 
the exclusion of all other British 
subjects, there was an actual loss 
of 204, 000/. during the hast year. 
The account of this fact, therefore, 
was a most important document, 
which the public ought to be in 
possession of, and ought to be pip-# 
duced before the House. 

Mr. Dundas assured the bon. 
gentleman, that this, and other 
accounts, should be produced as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. Grant, in explanation, said, 
the East India company had stated 
the amount of all tlieir debts to be 
8,000,000/. and their tangible 
property 20,000,000/. He had not 
Baid, as was stated by the hon. gen- 
tleman, that there was a loss, but 
a deficit of 2,400,000 /. With 
respect to the observation that 
British subjects were excluded 
from this traded he must say, that 
if it was thrown open, it would be 
impossible in the present state of 
Europe to carry it on with advan- 
tage to the country. 

Mr. Creevey said, that in con« 
sequence of the assurances* that 

t 


convenient, be laid before the 
House, he should withdraw his 
motions, and they were withdrawn 
^accordingly. 

Thursday , June 2. 

AFFAIRS OF THE EAST INDIA COM- 
PANY. 

Mr. Crervey rose, pursuant to 
notice, to move for a document 
which was before the committee 
appointed to consider the state of 
“the India company, of which he 
was a menroer. It was a paper 
laid before the committee by the 
India company, which disclosed 
the distressed state of their affairs 
at home and abroad. They stated 
that they should iiave occasion to 
apply again to Parliament for aid 5 
that there was a deficit of twelve 
millions in their accounts, and that 
their finances required a complete 
and effectual regulation. What he 
now wished for was, that before 
they advanced one farthing of th# 
public money for the use of the com- 
pany, they should be in possession 
of this document. If this paper 
had not been laid before the com- 
mittee, they would have been act- 
ing under a complete delusion $ it 
was, then, as necessary for the 
House to*have it when they should 
be called on to vote a large sum of 
money. The production of the 
paper could produce no disclosure 
to die enemy, that could make 
the slightest inconvenience. There 
were in it some circumstances re- 
lating to expeditions" ir^India ; all 
the rest were matters of Account. . 
It was generally understood, that 
the distresses of the India company- 
were owing to die conduct of the 
Board of Control, and to the 
delusive budgets on the afiiairs of 
India, that had been go often made 
E e 2 
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in that House. The document in 
Question would serve to do away 
this delusion, and it was fi t that the 
House, which would shortly be 
called on to advance money belong- 
ing to the public lb the India com- 
pany, should know what security 
r the public was to have for the mo- 
ney so advanced, and what pros- 
pect there was of its being repaid. 
He concluded with moving, that 
there be laid before the House a 
copy of the expose of the affairs 
of the East India company at home 
and abroad, signed by the secretary 
of the company, and laid before 
the committee on East India af- 
fairs. 

Mr. Dun das rose and remarked, 
that it was something worthy of 
attention, that the honourable 
member was the single exception 
against the question in the com- 
mittee, whether the paper now 
moved for should, or should not, 
be produced on the first report. The 
bon. gentleman had stated, that 
this document embraced the whole 
extent of the East India company’s 
affairs. He admitted that it did, 
but had likewise stated, that in 
that paper there were some expres- 
sions which might be improper to 
bring before the public. Whether 
that was, or was not, the case, he 
did not know, but be thought it 
was a paper which ought not to be 
laid before the public as a matter 
of course, as the production of 
papers relative to such questions 
teemed generally to be considered 
by the House. He contended that 
the documents moved for did not 
contain any more information than 
W£* already given in the report 
upon the table ; and, in fact, that 
it gave more information, than the 
expose did. The objects comprised 
|n the report were, the statement of 
the balance of debt, supposed to 
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be due from die public to the East 
India company. It contained all 
the details, the reasons, and the 
cause of that balance, and such infor- 
mation upon the amount which the 
expose did not afford. Another 
topic which the honourable gentle- 
man alluded to, as matter of com- 
plaint, was, that the cause of the 
default was not stated in the report. 
Now, in point of fact, the report 
alluded not* only to the amount, 
but also to the cause of the deficit, 
and in reality they were more fully 
detailed therein than in the docu- 
ment called for. The third point 
in the expos and the only one 
adverted to by the honourable gen- 
tleman, related to the state of the 
finances of the East India company, 
and on which he complained that 
the committee had not reported. 
Now, the honourable gentleman 
must have known, very well, that 
\t was utterly impossible for the 
committee to make their report 
thereon, from their not having had 
^sufficient time to take it into con- 
sideration. Another subject of com- 
plaint was, the lateness of the 
India budget, not only in the pre- 
sent year, but in the last. The 
honourable gentleman must like- 
wise be well aware, that the cause 
of that lateness was in consequence 
of the accounts from India not 
being arrived $ but the honourable 
gent, seemed to have forgotten, that 
the accounts for last year were 
now actually ou the table of the 
House, and as soon as printed, were 
open for the inspection of mem- 
bers, He defended the East India 
directors from every imputation 
that they wished to withhold any 
information upon the subject of 
their afiPairs $ and he declared their 
readiness to do their duty in every 
respect, by producing every neces- 
sarydocumeat, The honourablegen- 
tleraaa 
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tleman had imputed to them sundry 
reasons why they should beauxiou4 
to keep back a statement of their 
expenditures and debts 5 amongst 
others, that as partisans and friends 
of marquis Wellesley, they would 
wish- to withhold every information 
connected with that noble lord’s 
conduct. He conceived that the 
question now before the House, 
was not whether the noble marquis 
had any interference in the increase 
of the East India debt,* but simply 
whether the information as to the 
amount of the company’s debts, 
which was laid before the Parlia- 
ment, was more complete than the 
expose laid before the select com- 
mittee afforded ; and, therefore, 
as that noble lord’s conduct was not 
under consideration, there could be 
no inducement on that ground 
to debar the House from informa- 
tion upon the subject of the East 
India affairs. He complained of 
the harsh term of delusion, as ap- 
plied by the honourable gentle- 
man to the India company generally, 
and particularly to the budgets of, 
Lord Melville. He was persuaded 
the honourable gentleman would 
be called upon to show that this 
was not a mere captious expres- 
sion, and he hoped, that when a 
proper time 'arrived, he would be 
prepared to establish that propo- 
sition upon better grounds than 
be at present did j and he trusted, 
that when he entered the lists, 
there would not be any relation 
of Lord Melville’s in that House, 
who would evince himself back- 
ward to enter intodhe contest with 
the honourable gentleman. He 
concluded by repeating, that he 
thought this document was whol- 
ly superfluous and unnecessary, 
because the report upon the ta- 
ble furnished every information 


upon the subject of the East In- ^ 
dia company’s affairs, that the 
House could require at the pre- 
sent time. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton 
said, that although the right hon. 
gentleman nad given many rea- 
sons why this paper was >i:perflu- 
ous and unnecessary, be bed not « 
given any guarantee to the House, 
that in the intermediate time before 
the document was produced, no 
step whatever would be submitted 
for the purpose of voting the India 
company the amount of their defici- 
ent expenses. It was his opinion 
that this document was highly ne- 
cessary before the money should 
be voted $ and unless he had some 
guarantee that no motion would be 
submitted to the House upon this 
subject, and unless he had some 
ground to believe that the right 
honourable gentleman did not 
oppose the production of the 
document to the public, he should 
vote for the paper moved for by 
his honourable friend. 

Mr. Dundas, in explanation,, 
said, he did not wish to conceal 
from the House his intention to 
submit a motion upon tbifc report 
before the House, and he now 
gave notice of his intention to- 
morrow se’nnigbt, in a committee 
of supply, to propose a resolution 
upon the., subject of the balance 
of accounts between the public 
and the East India company. 

Mr. Wilberforce contended, 
that it was impossible for the 
House, to be put in possession of 
documents which had not been 
fully considered by the select com- 
mittee, lest speculation injurious 
to the company might*be formed’ 
upon the contents of it by the 
House and the public, before the 
committee 
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committee would be able to make 
their import. 

Mr. Windham was of the same 
opinion with the noble lord who 
spoke last but one, that it was con- 
trary to the usages of the House 
to proceed separately with one 
decision, of the committee, cou- 
*pled «?vith another proceeding of 
the House. He thought it neces- 
sary, however, to guarantee the 
House that no motion respecting 
the grant to the company would 
be made until the paper was laid 
upon the table 

The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer thought it unnecessary 
to say what was to be clone, in 
consequence of -the report ot the 
committee, as it would be time 
enough to object to the proceed- 
ing when the motion was sub- 
mitted to the House, if it was 
thought an improper one. He 
conceived therefore, that the mo- 
tion of the honourable gentleman 
was rather premature, and in fact 
unnecessary. The report upon 
the table was to show that we were 
indebted to the India* company in 
a certain sum ; and surely, if the 
debt was admitted to be a just one, 
we were bound, as honest debtors, 
to pay out creditors. 

Mr. Windham e xplained. 

Lord Folkestone supported 
the motion. « 

Sir John Anstrutrer went 
into the history of the committee, 
and considered this motion as in- 
tended to withdraw trofli the com- 
mittee a paper they had not 
yet cometd a determination upon, 
and foi the purpose of influencing 
a debate to which it did not belong. 
A more preposterous proceeding 
he could not conceive / and if the 
House went into it, every paper 
Mid , before the committee, might 
be moved for on the same ground! 


andjthe functions of the committee 
pltt an end*to. When they receiv- 
ed the report, it would surely be 
time enough to see if they had 
nor accompanied it with the proper 
papers. The committee had re- 
solved it would be necessary to 
have the paper primed and pro- 
duced. 

Mr, Tierney went into the 
committee with the full intention 
to give publicity to every thing re- 
lative to India, and had gone religi- 
ously through in this resolution. 
That not more information was 
thrown upon the home affairs was 
entirely owing to the honourable 
gentleman himself, (Mr. Crceveyj 
He had the doors of the India house 
open to him, and was empowered 
to examine every clerk and com- 
missioner in it. He could not bear, 
after this, to hear the directors and 
the company charged, in a public 
manner/ with having packed a 
committee to conceal their affairs. 
He had never heard, till within this 
five minutes, that this pap^r had 
<bqpn refused $ although if he had, 
however, been on the committee, 
he would have joined the majority, 
for he never could conceive that 
this, which was a disquisition on 
the affairs of India, at home and 
abroad, made up by the directors, 
for certain purposes of their own, 
could be thought a necessary ap- 
pendage to a report, confined en- 
tirely to home affairs. He could 
therefore never concur in a motion, 
so irregular as this 5 though if any 
demand was made for a money 
vote to the country, he would have 
no hesitation in saying, produce it 
at once, notwithstanding the pre- 
mature speculations and opinions 
that will be made upon it.— Cer- 
tainly the investigation of these pa- 
pers was a most painful duty to 
those who had the welfare of their 
country 
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country at heart $ but he mus 
again repeat, that every facility wfc 
given by the company, and if any 
information was wanting, it was 
entirely owing to the honourable 
mover himself. 

Mr. Ponsonby expressed his Opi- 
nion that every shilling the country 
owed the company should be paid, 
and after that the whole affairs of 
the company should be laid before 
the public, before they granted a 
loan of a single guiifea. He ad- 
vised the withdrawing of the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Creevey .said he never 
meant to throw any imputation up- 
on the committee, all that he said 
was, that they were not properly 
selected for the purpose of inves- 
tigating India affairs. He was 
charged with not having used the 
opportunity offered him of examin- 
ing the India accounts, but it never 
was his iuteution to ransack the 
papers of those he looked upon as 
bankrupts. He would still use his 
discretion in this point, and do 
nothing more than attend the con^- 
mittee for the purpose of watching 
its motions. These were his opi- 
nions, and he would never be 
deterred from standing up in his 
place to state them. His motives 
for moving for this paper at the 
present time, was, that if he de- 
ferred it as long as other gentlemen 
seemed to wish, it would be too 
late. He wished it to meet this 
report, and to have it before the 
House in time to discuss the loan 
to the company with all possible 
information. When this was pressed 
by a noble lord behind him (A. 
Hamilton) upon the honourable 
gentleman opposite, (Mr. Dundas) 
he (bad evaded the question, and 
only given notice of a motion re- 
tpecting the payment of the debt. 
Though the sessions was so far 


advanced that he despaired of time, 
he would withdraw bis motion, for 
the purpose of bringing it forward 
again at another opportunity. 

Mr. U. Thornton animadverted 
on the strong la guage employed 
by the last speaker. His calling 
the India company bankrupts was 
very reprehensible, and nt* 'war* 
ranted by any of the papers before 
him. His candour in other matters 
was however ot a piece with this, 
when he*' said the respectable and 
upright committee were unfit for 
their situation, and called upon the 
House to insult itself by mistrusting 
the committee of its own appoint- 
ment. This kind of language might 
have some impression, had it not 
gone so far as to defeat its own pur- 
pose, and he was sure, when an ex- 
ampleof soli tile candour was shown, 
it would be a warning to the House, 
when the honourable gentleman 
came to speak upon the report, not 
to pay a very implicit regard to his 
word. ' 

"*« The question was then with- 
drawn. 

Monday , June 13. 

AFFAIRS OF THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY. * 

Mr. R. Dundas moved, that 
the house do go into a Committee 
of Supply, to whom should be 
referred, the petition of "the East 
India company, and the report of 
the committee appointed to inquire 
into the affaits of, the said com- 
pany. Upon the motion being put 
from the chair. 

Lord Folkestone rose, and ob- 
jected to the Speaker leaving the 
chair, as h*e thought the report 
alluded to was perfectly unsatis- 
factory, and contained so little in- 
formation, that it would be quite 
improper for the house to go into 
its consideration. On a former 
occasion 
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occasion an objection had been to the rare of interest to be ai* 
stated as to the manner in which ldtoed. Jl had been, however, 
that committee had been formed, settled, by the report, that not only 
and he still looked upon that ob- the expense of the remittance of 
jection as being justified by the bullion to India, but the usual in- 
report now upon the table. There terest of that place, where it was 
were, in bis opini6V», various facts, originally borrowed, should be 
of which the house ought to be in paid. Upon these grounds he did 
posses&on, before they proceeded not feel himself justified in calling 
to vote any great sum of money to upon parliament to make any ad- 
the East India company. vance to the company farther than 

. Mr. R. Dundas observed, that that which had been formerly sta- 
the objections of the noble lord red to be actually ascertained to be 
would be better reserved for the due, He concluded with mov- 
commktee. ing, “ That a sum not exceeding 

Mr. Cbeevey was of the same 1,500,000/. be granted to his ma- 
opinion as the noble lord ; but jesty, to enable him to pay the 
wdtild not object to the house go- same to the East India company, 
ing into the committee. on .account of expenses incurred by 

The house having gone inta a them ui the public service.” 
Committee of Supply, Lord Folkestone repeated the 

Mr. R. Dundas then stated, objections he had urged before the 
that it would be unnecessary for house had gone into a committee, 
him to say much, as the report and then moved as an amendment, 
contained most of the facts that that instead of 1,500,000/. the sum 
were necessary to be detailed. -v of five pounds be inserted. 

Some misunderstanding had ari Mr. Cb^b^v said, that he waa 

between the accountants c of t at her deposed to agree to the 
company and the public, whiefi^ ijesplution, with the exception of 
were referred to the committee'* one it6m, amounting to Jtk),OC X)/. 
appointed upon East India affairs/ which he could not consent to 
who had thought it necessary to vote. 

adhere to the principles laid down Mr. Tierney supported the re- 
by the former committee. The solution. Although the committee 
first article charged by the com- were not vested with the authority 
pany was the expense of prisoners of arbitrators, yet they had been 
of war conveyed by his majesty's appointed to ascertain the amount 
ships to India, immediately upon of the debt due upon either side, 
capture, which necessarily became The result of their inquiry waa, 
chargeable upon the public j and that 2,300,000 // were found due 
the next was' the expense of re- by the public to the company, 
mining to India such sums of part of which having already been 
money as had been paid by the paid, this vote was only for an 
company to (he public in liquids- acknowledged balance, joined to 
*ion of the balance owing to them, some further subsequent claicha. 
A question had been stated, as to The point at issue, therefore, waa 
whetuer-the public should be bound relative to the rate of' interest and 
to pay in Inuia the money so bor- the mode of transmitting payment 
rowed, or to the company in this of the debt doe by the public to 
country, * and disputes had arisen as lodig* As to this, he had no 

doubt 
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doubt of the charge made by the 
company being perfectly fair and 
reasonable, and that if their, ac- 
counts had been submitted tp.a 
master in chancery, the amount of 
their claim upon the public* would 
have been nearly four millions, in- 
stead’of the sum at which it bad been 
charged in the report. He could 
not really see any just grounds tor 
objecting to the liquidation of the 
debt as now charged, as it was 
strictly due by the pilblic. If the 
noble lord was determined to per- 
sist in objecting to any part of that 
debt, he should at least allow, 
even in his amend nent, that which 
he might look upon as unobjection- 
able. 

Lord Folkestone stated, that 
the principle upon which he had 
proposed a grant of five pounds, 
was merely for form sake, as he 
objected to the voting of any sum 
whatever uj>on the repqrt in its 
present imperfect slate. He did 
not object to the paying of Indian 
interest so much as he did to the 
expense which was charged for car- 
rying out bullion to India. J 

Sir John Anstruther said, he 
most heartily concurred in the re- 
solution, as it appeared to him it 
was fair and reasonable the com- 
pany should receive payment of 
the money in the same place, and 
in the same manner, in which it 
had been borrowed. The public 
must be paying interest for that 
money, until such time as it was 
sent out to India, and, therefore, 
he thought there could be no ques- 
tion as to who should bear the 
loss'. 

Mr. Wilbeefo&ce and lord 
Morpeth severally stated their 
sentiments in favour of the origi- 


nal resolution, and lord Folke- 
stone's amendment was negatived 
without a division. The original 
resolution was then put and agreed 
to. 

Tuesday? May 1*7 , 
conduct o*. marquis welles« 

LEY THE CARNATIC JBk. UKS~ 

TION. 

Sir Thomas Turton rose to 
move his promised resolutions 
respecting the deposition of the 
nabob of the Carnatic.* He began 
by saying— 

Mr. Speaker, — Before I imme- 
diately call the attention of the 
house to the important subject 
of this night's discussion, impor- 
tant not only as it affects our 
interests in India, but as it in- 
volves the character and justice 
of Great Britain, I must claim 
the liberal indulgence of the 
house, whilst 1 state the motives 
which have induced me, and 
the steps by which I have been 
led, to undertake a task, which 
I must own myself so une- 
qual to, without any personal 
weight in this house, unconnected 
with party, and disdaining to 
seek any other aid than the jus- 
tice of my cause. Unable to 
supply these detects by talents 
or eloquence, I can only bring 
to this^ momentous case, the aid 
of laborious investigation, of dis- 
interested zeal, and of an ardent 
desire to rescue the character of 
my country from the reproach 
which its Indi/m government 
has brought upon it. But how- 
ever weak an advocate-— how- 
ever unequal to do^ustice to the 
question \ must tys, still, this 
great cause, decisive (as I firmly 


• All the official Papers referred to in the course of the debate, are to be found 
m the Asiatic Register, for the year 1801. 

Wiey« 
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believe it to be) of our future 
interest in India, must wholly 
fall to the ground, if it is not 
preserved by my exertions, feeble 
and impotent as they are. Long 
before I had a seat in this house, 
the partial discussions which took 
place within it on this subject, 
and the private documents \vi .v:h 
accidentally fell into my hands, 
fully satisfied me of the nec.-s- 
ftity of an enquiry into the con- 
duct of those v'ho aj>pe:ired to 
be deeply implicated in tiansac- 
tinns so injurious to the charac- 
ter and justice of the country. 
Sir, when I learnt that this task 
bad devolved on a gentleman 
(Mr. Sheridan) whose genius and 
talents are no less splendid than 
his .political comwctions are 
powerful, I felt satidied, that 
whatever might hr the decision 
of the hoh'iC, yet the subject 
would receive all the aid of talent 
and eloquence, of perspicuous 
and luminous arrangement, in ad- 
dition to its own intrinsic merit. 
But when I entered this house, 
I found that these hopes con Id 
no longer be indulged ; that the 
right honourable gentleman to 
whom I have alluded, felt him- 
self compelled by circumstances 
to renounce that prominent sta- 
tion to which his character and 
abilities So peculiarly fitted bun. 
Whilst, in common with those 
who considered the investigation 
as due to the honour of the coun- 
try, I lamented this change of 
intention in the right honour- 
able gentleman, 1 certainly did 
wot impute it to any interested 
oj* unworthy? motive; I have 
seen too npnh of rhe public 
conduct, and know too well tfie 
dmntttie.sted chaiacter of that 
right honourable gentleman, to 
believe that he would sacrifice 


public justice to £arty motives, 
a»d whilst* I admit the proba- 
bility, that his political connec- 
tion with the friends ol a noble 
Lord implicated in this trans- 
action, might have some influ- 
ence on his conduct, I cannot im- 
pute to this’ cause only, his 
desertion of his post. We all 
know, that great gtnins is often 
allied to great indolence; or per- 
haps the derm: ids which society 
makes on gplfendid talents, leave 
to the possessors leisure very 
inadequate to the deep and labo- 
rious application which this sub- 
ject required. To whatever cause, 
ho v ever, this h «s is to be attri- 
buted, all must deeply lament 
it : the public, as it feels inte- 
rested for the honour of the 
country; this house, as it partici- 
pates in the public feeling ; but 
above all, myself personally, 
when I consider the couipaiison 
which all who heai me must 
make, between the advocate as 
he is, and the advocate as he 
might have been ; yet, under 
oiirSILappointment, this consola- 
tion slid temains, that the right 
honourable gentleman, if he gives 
not the weight of his abilities to 
conduct the cause, has avowed 
his firm and unequivocal sup- 
port of it — has openly and re- 
cently declared, with the manli- 
ness which forms so prominent 
a part of bis character, t( that 
he firmly adhered to his former 
opinion, and continued to look 
on the deposition of* the nabob 
of the Carnatic as the most atiyci- 
cjus and inhuman proceeding that 
ever disgraced the worst govern- 
ment, in any age, or in any 
country.’* — 1 assure the house 
that this declaration has been 
one inducement to my undertak- 
ing this cause. 


In 
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In this stare, impressed with 
Jhe importance of thfe subject, 
feeling for the deeply-wounded 
character of my country, yjet 
aware how unequal I was to 
the task, I gave early notice of 
my intention to bring the sub- 
ject forward, if no one else could 
be found to condupt it ; but with- 
in and without these doors, I 
have uniformly and since tely 
invited those whose talents might 
assist, and whose influence might 
give weight to their efforts, to 
advocate this cause in my 
stead. T was satisfied how much 
it would suffer b\ being placed 
in my hands. With sincerity 
may I say, in the language, of 
the Roman patriot, “ Semper juit 
in hac re mea sententia el volun- 
tas, (pi cm vis ut hoc mall cm de 
iis qui esse n l idonei sitscipere 
quant me, me ut maltem quarn 
neminem ” , 

1 much fear, Sir, that in open- 
ing this subject, 1 shall not quite 
satisfy the taste of one honour- 
able member (Mr. Whitshed 
Keene) opposite to me, \Vho 
considers it essential to a know- 
ledge of this case, as well as 
that of Oude to go into a long 
detail of the* various dynasties, 
and forms of government, which 
have existed from the break- 
ing up of the Mogul empire 
in India, to the assumption of 
the Carnatic by our government. 
I have been certainly obliged to 
wade through them j but in this 
progress I have seen nothing which 
can induce me to believe that the 
house will obtain any useful infor- 
mation on the subject of this night’s 
discussion, much less any amuse- 
ment, by a detail of the Ghisnian, 
the Afghan, or Patan dynasties, 
enlivened as they occasionally may 
be by the exploits of a Tamerlane, 


or the conquests of a Nadir Shah. 
Every one knows what ihe cha- 
racter ot a Mussulman govern- 
ment is: — general imbecility, but 
occasional energy. Sir, 1 shall 
content myself with commencing 
the i poch of Indian transactions 
in the Carnatic at the death of 
Nizam ui iVioJck, soubah^of the 
Deccan, who had, abouf 

six years before his death, invested 
Anwar u Deen, father of Wallah 
Jah, or Mahomed Mi, with the 
nnbobship of the Carnatic. At 
the death of the nizam, Chunda 
Saheb set up his claim to the 
nabobship. The French espoused 
the cause of Chunda Saheb, and 
we that of Anwar u Deen. The 
’war was carried on for six years 
with various success, till, in 1754, 
the two East India Companies in 
Europe put an end to it : and Wal- 
lah Jah, son of Anwar u Deen, 
(who was killed in the war) was 
left on the musnudof the Carnatic, 
and invested by the mogul. No 
one can doubt the motive which 
induced out alliance — it was no 
favour to the family of Anwar u 
Deen ; for, as the French had es- 
poused the cause of his opponent, 
we had no alternative— it was not 
even a matter of choice, but of 
necessity. If Anwar u Deen had 
not succeeded , we must have left 
our settlement on the coast to our 
rivals, and lost all the advantages of 
the famous commercial charter 
granted to us by Ferocksere in 
! 7 1 (5. interest was our sole mo- 
tive, though perhaps not supported 
by the same rapacity and violence 
as at subsequent periods. But if 
the ' nabob was oui» debtor, how 
long did he remain sp In 1763, 
he granted the East India Com- 
pany a jagbire of four districts, 
surrounding our settlement at 
Madras, forty miles in extent. — 
This 
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This sorely was ample recompense 
for the support of oar own interests 
in India. 

The alliance between us and 
the nabob continued uninterrupted 
for many years — indeed if never 
ceased. In the war with Hyder 
Ali, in I7fr9» when that prince 
dictated a peace at the gates of 
Alj'dras, the nabob’s forces joined 
ours ; and it is well known in India, 
that Hyder was in a great measure 
induced to invade the Carnatic 
from lesentment at the unnatural 
friendship subsisting between a 
Mussulman government and the 
British. In subsequent wars, the 
same alliance, the same cordiality, 
subsisted between u-. In the year 
1 7B6, we peisuaded the nabob to 
disband his army, and to commute 
his military services for a subsidy. 
This was the foundation of the 
treaty of 1787, w hich was a sub- 
sidiary treaty. In the year 1792, 
lord Cornwallis, finding that the 
payment stipulated for by the 
treaty of 1787* was beyond the 
means of the nabob to pa/, with- 
out a grievous oppression of his 
subjects, reduced the amount, but 
obtained security for the regular 
payment of the sum stipulated by 
# this last treaty. The policy, as 
well as justice, of this measure, 
was soon evident — from that time 
to our assumption of the govern- 
ment, the kistft were paid regu- 
larly } indeed the payments were 
almost all made within a tew days 
of the time in which fhey were 
due, gijd quite up to the period 
of the assumption of the country 
by us. In 179^, the nabob Wal- 
lah Jab, or at he has been other- 
wise called, JVlahomed Ali, died 
at an advanced age, and the de- 
clared and recognized friend and 
ally of the British government 
He is so described in all bis trea- 


ties executed with lira-— he is so 
recognized °in the treaty of Paris 
in 1703;— he was so treated by 
the great Lord Chatham, in his 
letter to him 5 and even by a still 
greater authority, by the sovereign 
of these realms. At his death, 
his son, Oradut ul Orarah, suc- 
ceeded bimj and from the moment 
of his ascending the musnud to his 
death, the same alliance, the same 
friendship, the same treaties sub- 
sisted. True ft is, that at different 
periods attempts had been made 
to modify the treaty of 1 79 2 * but 
firmly resisted by the then nabob. 
L'>rd Macartney had attempted it : 
so had lord Hobart 5 the East India 
Corppany wished it ; but their ser- 
vants were expressly forbidden 
to use any violence to ob ain it, 
or any other arguments than those 
of persuasion aud intreaty. In 
this they were seconded by the 
opinion of that virtuous man, the 
late lord Cornwallis, who, im- 
pressed with the advantages which 
some partial modification of the 
treaty would give to the Company’s 
general affairs, yet thought it dis- 
honourable to the Biitish character 
to use the shadow of violence to 
obtain them, much more to violate 
a solemn treaty for the purpose. 
The papers on your table will fully 
prove this statement;. This treaty, 
therefore, unaltered, unmodified, 
in the state in which it was exe- 
cuted by lord Cornwallis, in its 
basis guaranteeing the rights of 
sovereignty of the then nabob, 
Mahomed Ali, his son, Omdut ul 
Orarah, and if his heirs and sue * 
cessors ,” remained obligatory on 
the East India Company at the 
dearhof Omdut Ul Omrah, in 1801. 
Let us then see how the company 
(or more properly the government) 
got rid of this solemn act of their 
owa. ferb^M; Sir, the be* t mode 

of 
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of enabling us to form* an opinion 
on this case, will be by a plain detail 
of the transaction as taken frptn 
the papers so long before the house. 

Sir, I have before stated to the 
house, that on the accession of Om- 
dut ul Omrah, he succeeded natu- 
rally to all the rights of his ances- 
tors, and to all the advantages and 
obligations of the treaty of 1 7 Q 2 ; 
and that t<f the moment of his 
death he faithfully discharged the 
payment of the kists due by that 
treaty. When this prince was on 
his death-bed — surrounded by his 
relatives and nobles — afflicted with 
a malady that threatened speedy 
dissolution, and consequently occu- 
pied in preparing for another woi id, 
and in his arrangements to quit 
this — environed by the affect ionate 
sorrow of his family and friends, 
to whom he was giving his last 
mournful directions: — at such- a 
moment, and nuder sucil circum- 
stances, was ii thought not unbe- 
coming British honour and feeling 
to violate the repose of the dying, 
and, under the base pretext of pro- 
tecting the palace from tumult, to 
commence the first scene of this 
foul tragedy, by the introduction of 
a military force into the interior of 
the dying monarch's palace ! On 
the 5th of July, 1801, colonel 
M'Neil received orders to proceed 
with a body of troops to take pos- 
session of the palace of Chepauk. 
On the troops arriving at the outer 
gate, major Grant communicated 
to the nabob their arrival, with the 
pretext of their being sent. On 
this information, the unhappy mo- 
narch sprang from his bed of sick- 
ness, and prostrating himself on the 
ground, clung round the knees of 
major Grant, imploring him, by the 
ancient friendship which had so un- 
interruptedly subsisted between the 
English government and himself. 


not to suffer his dying moments to 
be interrupted by this unfeeling 
outrage, or his subjects to witness 
this sad and last insult to their mo- 
narch, *and degradation of his con- 
sequence in their eyes. Colonel 
M'Neil not seeing that any advan- 
tage was to be gained by t£e occu^ 
pation of the interior, ventured to 
disobey the orders of the govern- 
ment, and stationed the troops so 
as only to surround the palace. In 
this state things remained till the 
15th, when Ocudut ul Omrah died, 
and to all appearance (for the ap- 
j;r< aeh of the troops was accounted 
for by a concern of the company 
for the peace and security of the 
nabob’s government) in friendship 
with the company. At no period 
of our connection with Hindoostan, 
were the interests of Great Britain 
less endangered, — her influence 
more powerful, her apprehensions 
less alive to danger, than at this 
moment. There was nothing to 
excite fear, *or even to justify pre- 
caution, much less violence ; yet 
scarcely was the nabob dead, before 
two cold-blooded commissioners 
entered the apartment of grief, and 
tore — from the performance of fi- 
lial duties, from the sacred indul- 
gence of heart-felt sorrow for a de- 
ceased parent— the heir to his vir- 
tues and his throne, to answer 
countless interrogatories, and to 
hear the memory of his revered fa- 
ther and grandfather polluted with 
the namg of traitors to the East 
ladte company —qaitors, Sir, tea 
power their friend and ally, and 
who occupied scarcely a foot of 
land which they ovwd not to the 
bounty and gratitude gf these sove- 
1 reigns l - 

Sir, to conceive tbe extent of this 
outrage, of this unhallowed profa- 
nation, of that decendy, which even 
the rude, uncivilized savage deems 
sacred 
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sacred towards tile remains of the 
dead, in a country where preju- 
dices and customs, as in India, 
form part of the busines| of life, 
one must have lived in that coun- 
try j but I have Keen informed by 
those best acquainted with the cus- 
toms a*'d habits of its natives, that 
the human mind can scarcely con- 
ceive the extent of sacred venera- 
tion and hallowed grief which pre- 
sides at the funeral couch of the 
princes and nobles of the east. One 
instance will suffice : that for forty 
days after the death of a near rela- 
tive, no business whatever is done. 
If there ever was an occasion when 
this custom might be allowed, even 
by European fastidiousness, to have 
its full opera; ion, it must be on 
tl» is, where an amiable youth was 
mourning the loss of an indulgent 
and beloved parent. Rut the er- 
rand of violence* and rapine, on 
Which these agents were sent, dis- 
dained the weakness of filial du- 
ties j their message brooked no de- 
lay. The prince (then sovereign 
of the Carnatic) was ordered to at- 
tend the British commissioners . To 
save hhijv.elf (as he afterwards de- 
scribes it; md his deceased parent 
from poUu ions he could not bear 
to think of, he obeyed the unfeel- 
ing mandate. The will of the de- 
ceased a as first required,, by the 
commissioners, and delivered to 
them : in it the prince was appoint- 
ed successor to the musnud When 
the, commissioners were satisfied of 
this, they began to open the pur- 
port of their embassy : with an 
affected concern for the situation of 
the prince, tiev informed him and 
the regents appointed by his father’s 
will, that his dominions were for- 
feited to the con'. pan v by the trea- 
son of his father and grandfather, 
in having maintained a correspon- 
dence with the late Tippoo Sul- 


t»un, hostile to the British inte-. 
rests. In vain did the prince and 
regents remonstrate against this 
foul imputation on the character 
and good faith of their parent and 
sovereign ; in vain did the dejected 
prince state the uniform tenor of 
his father's conduct, the long and 
well-tried friendship that uniformly 
subsisted between tl}| English and 
the nabobs, and the principles and 
feelings of ffiendly attachment to 
the British nation in which his fa- 
ther had educated him from his 
earliest infancy. All these and 
other arguments were advanced to 
shew the impossibility of such a 
charge having any real foundation : 
but the errand of the commis- 
sioners was not to investigate, but 
to convict ; not to hear the defence 
of tlie accused, but to pass sen- 
tence on the innocent successor. 
The prince was soon informed, 
that the proofs of guilt were deci- 
sive, the punishment settled 3 that 
lie must either descend from his 
elevated rank, and mix with the 
bufk of his own subjects, or sub- 
scribe to conditions the most humi- 
liating and base, and which would 
stamp with ignominy the memory 
and revered names of his ances- 
tors — no other, Sir, than the com- 
plete surrender of the whole Car- 
natic to the East India company, 
retaining the nominal sovereignty, 
and consenting to be a pensioner 
on the bounty of the company. 
This first conference was protract-r 
ed to a late hour, and the prince 
was at last suffered to retire. At a 
subsequent meeting of the com- 
missioners, the regents proposed, 
in his name, a modification of the 
treaty of 1792 5 to place as secu- 
rity for the payment of the kists, 
tire mortgaged territories in the 
hands of the company) in fmq, 
to do every thing consistently with 

his 
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bis honour and dignity io manifest 
his regard and friendship for the 
British nation. This and evqyy 
other expedient v^as rejected, and 
absolute, unconditional submission 
to the will and mandate of the 
company instated upon. Other 
meetings took place, two of them 
in the tent of colonel M'Netl, lord 
Clive being present, and here every 
engine of intimidation and persua- 
sion were alternately ♦practised on 
the young man. Troopers, with 
their drawn swords, paraded in 
front of the tent. He was in- 
formed by Mr. Fitzgerald that re- 
sistance was vain ; that the gover- 
nor-general, the court of directors, 
and the British government, were 
determined to carry this measure 
into effect. These arguments, cou- 
pled with promises of exterior ad- 
vantages from the friendship of the 
company, on the mind of a young 
prince scarcely seventeen years of 
age, were very likely to shake his 
first and natural impressions} and, 
if we are to believe the statement 
of the commissioners, they for* a 
moment staggered his first virtuous 
and honourable resolutions : but 
reflection soon restored his fortitude 
and honour, and at the next meet- 
ing with lord Clive, Ali Hussein 
informed him, that his mind was 
fixed 5 and determined rather to en- 
dure any calamity, than consent to 
affix this deadly stain on the me- 
mory of his ancestors. He was 
again asked if he was aware of the 
, consequences of his resolution j 
that, from the pinnacle of human 
greatness, he would be precipitated 
into the abyss of worldly misery } 
and, on replying in the affirmative, 
he was told, that his lot, in future, 
would be that of a subject only. 

He then took leave of his oppres- 
sors h (as the ebraraisioners them- 
telves represent it) “ with a smile 


of internal complacency f* and per- 
haps another was added of just 
contempt for this specimen of Bri- 
tish justice and humanity in India. 
Sir, one'should have imagined that 
this dignified and fiun conduct in 
an Eastern prince, would ha\e en- 
sured to him the friendship, and, 
would have excited the interests, 
even of those employed in this 
cruel mission } that at * least they 
would have paused before they 
completed the work of injustice, 
and learnt from the great fountain 
head, from the contriver and mover 
of this wretched policy, whether 
there was no retreat, no compro- 
mise whicji British tyranny could 
admit. Rut no. Sir. The nbble 
lord (Earl Powis) whose character 
for humanity amongst his English 
circle of friends has always stood 
fair, acknowledged no emotion of 
sympathy, no foiling of compas- 
sion for this injured prince j life 
came as the agent of an inhuman 
government, and one symptom of 
feeling displayed by him would 
have been a libel on his instructor 
After having, therefore* observed, 
that he had done onou:di lor, the 
national faith, and the duties 
of humanity. ( Oh ! prostituted 
names !) fie dismissed this miser- 
able, hut high-minded prince, with 
the unworthy threat, “ that he 
would repent his conduct/' The 
threat, Sir, was not long in execut- 
ing } injustice and tyranny found 
too quick* and ready agents. 
Determined to strip him of his 
dominions, the task was not diffi- 
cult, Appearances, however, were 
to be preserved. A nvminal sove- 
reign was to be raised so the mus- 
f nud in room of the rightful heir. 
The two next in succession by the 
Mahomedan law, Syf ulMulk, and 
Hussum ul Mulck, \tere passed 
over; perhaps their dispositions 
were 
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, were not favourable to the intended pbeisance <of duty and love to their 
usurpation. The situation of Azeem new monarch, none but the hired 
ul Dowiith (the late Ameer’s son,) and venal slaves of the British go- 
immersed in prison, presented the v eminent, or the most ricspica- 
^ commissioners with the ’means of bleof the natives, could any where 
carrying this nefarious project into be found to attend the ceremony $ 
execution $ from him it was impos- only one of the nobles could be 
sibie to suppose any opposition to prevailed on by menaces or entrea- 
f their plan $ he had no pretensions to ties, to do homage to the usurper, 
the musnud, and therefore could by attending the installation ; and 
not be supposed to dispute the that noble (a just leward for hts 
terms on which he was to receive apostacv) has been since an out- 
bis elevation. On their first appli- cast from all parties. But the 
cation to him die was too much feelings of the nobles or people of 
frightened to permit them to deve- the Carnatic formed no part of the 
lope their plan $ he was apprehen- consideration of the British govern- 
aive they were coming to assassinate ment. The country was to be 
him, and it was with difficulty be obtained — no matter how. But 
could be assured of his safety. iRis was not yet enough 5 the 
\ Subsequent interviews, however, treaty of 1 792 still remained, if not 
aoon informed him of the honours in force, yet in existence j by that 
thaj: were prepared for him, and ihe the real heir and successor of 
terms on which he was to receive Oradut ul Ornrah was guaranteed 
them 5 of course the conditions in his succession. A new treaty, 
were not objected to, and the very therefofe, was to be made ; but 
acceptance of the terms raised this what could be the preamble ? It 
uneducated young man (a prisoner could not state u that the young 
almost from his earliest infancy,) prince Ali Hussein, who succeeded, 
in the eyes of bis disinterested ‘by the will of his father, to the 
patrons, to the heigth of mental musnud, had refused to convey all 
capacity, and to the credit of dis- his territories to the East India 
playing (t considerable talents" for company, and that therefore they 
government. This discovery was had set him aside, and raised 
natural, as the criterion for talent Azeem ul Dowlah to the throne.” 
was the greater or less subserviency No, sir, this was too bold and da* 
to thei: demands*, and it is not ring a flight of tyranny and injus- 
surprising, therefore, thal in a few tice, to suit the littleness of the 
interviews they found him the per- rest of the plan ; they were resolv- 
feci model of a sovereign and a ed to be, at least, consistent. On 
statesman. Ou the he was the 31st of July, therefore, they 
presented in form to lord Clive 5 executed a treaty with their pup- 
on the 28ih he was installed on pet, in which they state “ the 
the musnud. But this day, in all tier editary right of Azeem ul Dow- 
couutries, |>ut particularly in the lah td the throne of his ancestors !” 
East, a dajr of festivity and splendid They had forgotten that to Ali 
joy, was ushered in tvith the form, Hussein they had alleged the for* 
indeed, of gratulation and pomp, feiture of all hereditary right by 
but with the heart of sorrow jand the treason of his ancestors, and 
misery. Instead of nobles vying that from the bounty of tbe com* 
with each other in tbe heartfelt pany alone could the natural or 

adopted 
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adopted heir of Omdut ulOrarctfi have hoped, for the honoirf of hu- 
boki any part of the domimqns of inanity, thus daringly outraged $ 
his ancestor*. . In the joy of their for the honour of the British cha- 
success in the attainment of their racter, thus deeply - wodfcded* 
object, they did not observe that through its servants* that the last and 
this very preamble tore off, in an finishing stroke was given to British 
Instant, . the flimsy veil which, to tyranny and oppression y whefi that 
save appearances, they intended to the great and only object 
throw over this diabolical transac- tained, some little pains woold have 
tion j that the whole world must been taken to soothe the irritated 
See through the paltry pretext they and astonished minds of the hit-* 
bad advanced for their # treatment of happy sufferers in this scheme > of 
Ali Hussein. ' Indeed, it musf state villainy ; that, above all, the 
have puzzled Azeem nl Dowlah gallant and noble-minded prince, - 
himself, if he was capable of form- the dreadful sacrifice to their 1 aw- 
ing a judgment on the treaty, how less ambition, would have found a 
he came by an hereditary right to peaceful refuge from his misfor- 
the musnud, in preference to the tunes in the protection of that 
three princes I have mentioned, power which bad stripped him of 
The treaty, however, was executed, his dominions, under the foul pro- 
and sent to the governor- general, tence of his ancestor's misconduct. 
This glaring mistake did not and that he would not have formed 
escape his acute and discerning eye, a cruel exception to obtaining that 
and while he gave his general ap- sympathy which the virtuous cha- 
probation, and bestowed his warm racter in* misfortune is wont to ex- 
encomiums, on the <r ability and cite. Whoever, Sir, thus hopes 
moderation" with which the gover- and thus reasons, knows little of 
nor, of Madras had conducted him* the character and conduct of thd 
self, he delicately observed on the then British government in India, 
inconsistency in which this acknow- No, Sir: Ali Hussein had sinned 
ledgment of hereditary right would beyond forgiveness 5 he had dared 
involve the British government, to disobey the mandate of that go- 
and suggested an application to vernment j— an offence never ta 
Azeem ul Dowlah to substitute be forgiven. For him, therefore, 

*< the liberality and bounty of the tyranny was to exhaust its shafts j 
company" for those two dangerous and oppression alt its deadly wea- 
words. The application was made, pons. Will it. Sir, be credited, 
and of course consented to; and will it not, to those who have not 
thus stands the treaty at present, read the papers, father appear aa 
Before I take leave of it, 1 cannot the effusion qf an heated and disoc- 
help observing, that a more curious dered imagination, wljen I state to 
piece of state mechanism never the house, that this am iableprince, 
graced the arohives of the British the most accomplished and most 
Museum ; a treaty which with one literate of his age ancW country, 
barn! gives every thing to a sove- whose patriotism and filial affection, 
retgn, and with the other takes it had induced him rather to sacrifice 
again trpm him; fit happy speci- a throne, than basely transfer his 
men of Eastern composition 1 , of subjects, or even sutler an onme- 
British negotiation in India ! rited stain on the memory of hit 

, After this statement, one should ancestors, was deliberately placed 

by 
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Must be as boisterously maintained 

, And he that stands upon a slippery 
piece 

Makes nice of no vile hold to keep 
V ' ' him up n - 

Every mm in India saw the danger. 
Mr. Addington and the govern- 
ment here saw it : and if the two 
°tioble Ibrds saw it not, they either 
shut their eyes, or lost for the mo- 
ment their common intellects . No, 
Sir, they did see and feel it $ they 
occasioned it, and they refused to 
remedy it. Application after 
application was made to them on 
.the subject by the prince, the re- 
gents, and all the captives of the 
tamily, male and temale. No 
redress followed $ but the increased 
insult of referring them to the 
murper^ by whom they had been 
inflicted. At last, however, they 
were told, “ that they might leave 
the palace if they chose !" In the 
fxcess of benevolence they were 
permitted to be wanderers from 
that home, which was their own 
and sole property, and strangers in 
a land subject to the sway of their 
ancestors $ yet not even the protec- 
tion of the Company from want 
and insult was proffered them ! 
Tbk boon of liberty, steeped as it 
was in poverty and want, was 
dogged' with a condition which 
rendered the acceptance of it impos- 
sible — their tinmen H ereto remain 
in the palace, subject to the last ami 
mil of the usurper ! On such 
conditions they refused the nolle 
boon ; they spurned * the insult 
offered %hem t °and preferred to drag 
on a mihCf abie captivity. 

* I will now, Sir, take, leave of 
this most gainful part of my sub- 
ject j and^vouJd to God the scenes 
1 shall , now turn tof were such as 
u> console us for those we have 
just witnessed ; that, dark and 
melancholy as has been the picture 


of woe I have exhibited, it could 
h£ve been rendeitd.less disgusting , 
to the eye, by % review of those 
reasons which have been assigned 
to justify the acL If, however, 
the act itself presents alt the horrid 
features of tyranny and oppression, 
of cruelty and injustice, thepretexts 
by which it is defended are still 
more disgraceful to the British 
Character,— they strip^tbe act itself 
of those bold and daring qualities, 
which dazzle and confound, the 
mind, and in some measure jdimi- 
nish the atrocity of the act $ but 
here every thing is low, mean, and 
pityful j all is subterfuge and chi- 
canery. A sovereign is despoil- 
ed of his dominions, on charges 
and pretences— not against himself > 
but against his deceased ancestors, 
which, if fully substantiated, would 
not have convicted them of the 
indefinite crime of an intention 
towards, unfriendly conduct against 
the British interests: the most 
abandoned and notorious criminal 
could not have suffered the slightest 
. punishment on such evidence: for 
what is the evidence ? A corres- 
pondence whiclr took place many 
years since— between whom ) not 
between Wallah Jah and Tippoo 
Sdltaun ; nor between Gmdut ul 
Omrah and Tippoo ; but between 
the ambassadors of Tippoo and 
their master, stating conversations 
which passed between them, Wal- 
lah Jah, and Omdut ul Omrah ! 
How is such evidence made to 
affect the nabobs \ By what for- 
ced construction does it apply to 
, them ? Will the right honour- 
able and learned baronet opposite 
(Sir John Anstruthcr) say, he 
would have convicted any crimi- 
nal on such evidence in his court 
at Bengal ? Would be even have 
suffered it to be read ? The right 
honourable gentleman may smile, 

but 
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, bat wUI be answerin' dm aftr- 
mature? I challenge Mm to do 
90 . • , 

If, however I can summon pa- 
tience to go through the disgusting 
scene, I will state to the house the 
whole of these contemptible substi- 
tutes for evidence. I willexamine 
io order this mass of impotent 
proof % and let us see whether, if 
cleared of their legal objections,* 
they prove any thing criminal, or 
approaching to it, against any body, 
save against the British government 
in India} ‘that, indeed, for the 
use it has made of them, will be 
consigned to eternal disgrace and 
infamy. . 

The first of these criminal letters 
is from Gholaum Ali Khan and 
Ali Reza Khan, Tippoo’s ambas- 
sadors (attending on the young 
princes who were hostages with 
Lord Cornwallis) to their master. 
It states a conversation between 
them and old Wallah Jah, in the 
presence of the princes, in which 
the old liahob W m*de to say, on 
the ambassadors presenting liftn 
with a gold mohur, in their mas- 
ter’s name, “ May God long pre- 
serve Tippoo Sultaun, who is the 
pillar of the religion of Maho- 
med” ! Was this criminal ? I 
observe the gentlemen on the other 
side, by their gestures, seem to say 
—Yes. What l were wishes, 
dressed in the hyperbole of East- 
ern language, to be considered as 
criminal? Who was Tippoo, to 
whom he wished prosperity ? An 
enemy of the British government 
ip India ? No such thing ; he 
Was at the time a friend, and in 
alliance with the Company ; and 
such a friend as had been recom- 
mended by th^ British government, 
by Lord Cornwallis himself, to the 
attention of the' nabob j and we 
actually find, f tliat at another inter- 


view, about three days afterwards, 
the particulars of which are de- 
tailed by the same ambassadors, 
they wiite to Tippoo thus : ** <)n 
the 24th Tuckee, Wallah Jab, 
Omdut ul Omrah, and Hussein 
Nawauz Khan, the younger Son of 
Wallah Jah, Lord Cornwattis, and* 
General Meadows came to* Visit 
the princes. His highness took 
occasion to observe, that we con- 
sidered him to have been an enemy } 
whereas, he declared in the pre- 
sence of God, that he was riot, and 
is not j that, on the contrary, ht 
was a friend and well-wisher * 
that he had opposed the breach be- 
tween youi; majesty and the three 
allied states to such a degree, that 
every one decided in his own mind, 
that inwardly your majesty and 
his highness were one ; and he de- 
sired us to ask Lord Cornwallis and 
General Meadows (who were pre- 
sent) whether he said true or not ” 
Now, Sir, let me ask the most 
credulou$, t if it were possible that 
a conversation so open, and to 
which reference is made to the 
British government, then present 
by its representatives, could have 
any thing criminal in it? Lord 
Cornwallis, after his treaty whh 
Tippoo, believing, perhaps, that 
it' would be the means of more 
firmly establishing the good under- 
standing between the English and 
Tippoo, in that spirit of peace 
which always directed the conduct 
of this amiable nobleman, recom- 
mended Wallah Jah to cultivate 
his friendship, 'and to treat the 
young princes of Mysore with 
attention. It was in ’compliance 
with these wishes that the old na- 
bob paid them these visits and" 
these compliments, which have se 
alarmed the British government. 
But to proceed, ''Sir, to the second 
paper, which is also an extract, 

rpL!. 
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This « an acknowledgment, by 
the same ambassadors, of " a gra~ 
clous letter, giving paver to a 
of paper, on which were uritteru 
two couplets , of the %8th Tuckee f* 
and after this, the writers inform 
bis Mysorean Majesty, 4t that they, 
understood his instructions , and 
will act «.up to them when occasion 
regwres." Well, Sir, what has 
poor Wallah Jah to do with this ? 
Why has it been Introduced as a 
charge against him, that ambas- 
sadors receive instructions from 
their court, and promise to obey 
them ,? Put it may be said, these 
wore not common instructions, for 
they produce a second letter from 
the ambassadors, promising se- 
crecy • for No. 3 is an arzee from 
the same ambassadors to Tippoo, 
in which are the important words. 
f e Your majesty desires we will not 
divulge the secret to any one. Re- 
fuge of the world ! we consider the 
concealment of the commands and 
secrets of our superiors in the light 
of a religious duty I have no 
doubt the instructions were deemed 
important by .Tippoo $ perhaps 
they were so j but is there the 
slightest proof that they were 
ever communicated to the nabob, 
or even that he was concerned in 
thbm ? Not one tittle. As well 
may you say, that if the right 
honourable secretary sends r instruc- 
tions to an ambassador at a friendly 
paurt, enjoining secrecy, that this 
very injunction is an hostile mea- 
sure to the court where he resides, 
and must meats treachery towards 
' it. JBut then I shall perhaps be 
told, th#t, if it proves nothing by 
itself, it copftrm^ other more strong 
prop JV of the .nabob’s .treason, and 
that the next document is evidence 
f>f Let ps then examine it. 
'This is also an extract of a letter 
fipfu tk? same ambassadors tp their 


mafter, recounting f what passed 
at another interview, six days after 
the former, in which the old nabob, 
thee turned of eighty years of age, 
wilh those amiable feelings, his 
characteristic, topk the young 
princes ,pn‘ his knees for two hours, 
and, io all the simplicity and good- 
ness of an ancient patriarch, in- 
voked blessings on them and their 
parent; assured the ambassadors 
that he considered Tippoo as a 
pillar of the Mussulman faith, and 
that he daily offered up prayers for 
him, and made Ms subjects do the 
same.’* The next day it appears 
the visit was returned, and it being 
the feast of the Eedoo Zoha (the 
feast of the camel) the nabob, 
his sons, and sirdars, all came out 
to meet the ambassadors, and the 
princes were again taken on his 
knees, and the same blessings and 
compliments passed ; and be is 
represented as the prince <r through 
whom these rituals and observances 
of the faith (alluding probably to 
the filed) yet reroam v M The am- 
bassadors then ^o on to state, that 
the nabob observed to them (and 
this is, 1 understand, the threat- 
ened proof of treachery) “ that 
in his first conversation with them, 
as detailed in No. 1, he spoke to 
them on the subject of establishing 
a friendship and harmony between 
him and Tippoo/' asking them,, 
4t if they had intimated it to him,' 
and received a favourable answer V* 
The ambassadors reply that they 
have, and that Tippoo had answer* 
ed most favourably, not admitting 
a doubtof cordiality and friendship 
subsisting between the followers 
of Islamigm j and they then relate 
an expression of Tippoo’s, “ God 
preserve the nabob Wallah Jah I 
who is a prince, and one of (he 
leaders of the feithful, and a pil- 
lar of the faith-** The politeness 
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m& modesty 4f the ol£ monarch 
here break out, And be refuses fitis 
title, which he had before appro- 
priated to Tippoo exclaiming— 
** I am what I know myself to 
be ; tell the sultaun that he is the 
pillar of the faith/* After this 
struggle of compliment the old 
nabob, resolving not to be outdone 
an courtesy, exclaims to the princes, 
** Oh! my sons, v if my life and 
property can be of any service to 
you, God is witness that I will not 
refuse them to you/* He then 
gave orders to his gardener to send 
the children, daily, fruits and 
flowers; and afterwards, turning 
to the ambassadors, assured them 
of his regard, telling them how 
anxious he had been to preserve 
peace between their master and 
the English, and how much he had 
incurred the reproofs of the latter 
for his interference. He enters 
also into the particulars of his own 
affairs at great length, and con- 
cludes the visit with presenting 
khellauts of embroidery and jewels, 
to the princes and ambassadors^ as 
is the custom on feast days; and 
then, after sending dancing girls 
with the princes, took leave of 
them.— The ambassadors then 
comment on the general disposi- 
tion of the people of the Carnatic, 
and inform Tippoo, that whenever 
the princes went out, the natives 
stood by thousands in the streets, 
and offered up prayers for Tippoo’s 
prosperity ; and that, on festivals 
and Fridays, all the* Mussulmans 
, first prayed for his (Tippoo’s) pre- 
servation.— *Thus ends this very 
Important extract , which is to shew 
the hostility of the nabob to the 
English. Will it, Sir, be credited, 
that all this avowal of friendship, 
oo dangerous to British interests ; 
all this regard for the happiness 
and prosperity of Tippoo, so inccm- 
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sistent With his alliance; and on 
which the solemn charge of 
treason is founded, passed in the 
presence and hearing of a loyal 
and gallant English officer. Major 
Doveton, who £ad the custody of 
the princes > and for the truth of 
' tfcese assertions, wherein the nabob 
h made to avow the sincerity and 
extent of regard for the interests 
of Tippoo, he appeals to this offi- 
cer, as he had before done to Lord 
Cornwallis ? Is there, then, a 
possibility that the nabob, at such 
a time, and in such company, was 
meditating hostility to the English 
government ? We are -next fa- 
voured with another extract of a 
letter from Tippoo himself to his 
ambassadors. What does it direct 
his ambassadors to do ? Nothing 
more than to return his compli-. 
ments and thanks to the old nabob 
for the kindness he had shewn t6 
his (TippOo’s) sorts. Not one 
word k appears in it hostile to the 
British interests, or leading to the 
remotest suspicion that the nabob 
was carrying on a clandestine, much 
less a treasonable, correspondence. 
There is 'certainly a great deal of 
courtly style and Eastern hyperbole. 
The sultaun had been called the 
pillar of the faith, and in return he 
tells his ambassadors that ** it is 
evideftt the nabob is a pillar of the 
Mahomedan religion, the elect 
of the Almighty, a man of diguity 
and worldly experience.*’— Really, 
Sir, one can hardly summon pati- 
ence to refd through these unmeari* 
ing documents. * 

The next in order is the cypher, 
which I shall reserve for the last, 
as considered by th&m the most 
important, and by mySfelf the most 
ridiculous, of all the pretences they 
have advanced for proof of guilt.-— 
Number 7 we will therefore next 
examine. This is a translation of 
a letter 
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a tetter <the first whole wter we 
have yet had) from Gbolaum Ail 
Kfea&to Tippoo, without any date. 
It appears that, at this time, An 
Rbeza left j be Carnatic on a special 
mission iqjhismaster : and wp are not 
left in dpubt what aftd from whence 
the proposition was, for the letter 
informs .os, that /it was “ for the 
purpose of bringing to a favourable 
issue the propositions of Lord 
Cornwallis,, and the well-wisher of 
Marbu 4 (Wallah JahL” . I think, 
after reading this sentence, it would 
be a waste of time to give one 
moment more to this 4ocumen(, 
No. 8 is full of nothing but un- 
ipeapiog compliment. No. 9 is a 
translation of the copy of a Utter 
from Tippoo Sultaun to Omdut ul 
Omrah, the nabob of the- Carnatic 9 
dated November, 1792. Now, 
5 }ir, it is impossible but part of this 
copy must be a forgery. It is ad- 
dressed to Omdut ul Omrah, as 
nabob of the Carnatic . Now, he 
was not nabob till ] 79 5 ; and is it 
possible to believe that, in $ coun- 
try where forms and ceremonies 
almost constitute the business of 
life, snch a prince as Tippoo should 
address Omdut ul Omrah, who 
might never be the nabob of the 
Carnatic (if Wallah Jah so chose) 
as the then nabob ? The thing is 
impossible j it discredits the whole 
mass of these flimsy documents, 
and excites the suspicion that they 
might all have been forged. But 
if this letter has not been fabri- 
cated i if it is a true eopy of a 
letter, really written, it is as un- 
meaning and as trifling as the others. 
No* IQ deserves more attention, 
because in this Ghoiaum Ali Khan, 
writes to Tippoo, tbaf he (Gbo- 
laum) had received a message by 
Khadir Nawaz Khan from the oa- 
th giving Tippoo some informa- 
lly advice. Without 


waiting to examinfe •the validity o 0 
such evidence, I wi& suppose the 
message wasactually sent by Wal- 
lah# Jah to Tippoo. ft was cer? 
thinly most kind and friendly ad- 
vice. t( Take care (says ' the na«r 
bob) what you are about $ you mdy 
not mean wrong, but your frequent 
communications with the Poonah 
government have excited suspicions 
here j and this, added to the with- 
holding yqur kists, and your refu- 
sal to release fbe^Europeap prison- 
ers, has alarmed even Lord Corn- 
wallis. For God's sake, if you 
will rqsh headlong on destruction, 
do not break your word of honour 
with him ; at any rate, perform 
your engagements with him ; and 
if, after he is gone, you choose to 
act Imprudently, the blame will 
not fall upon him/’ f should be 
glad to know what there is in this 
advice incpmpatible with th$ na- 
bob’s friendship toward us ? I will 
put the worst possible construction 
on it, namely, that it was an advice 
to Tippoo to temporize with us. 
Vfhy, Sir, with such a mind as 
Tip'poo’s, perhaps this was a great 
object gained ; if not to us, yet tq 
himself. Do we not know what 
the invariable consequence of a 
war between us and the sovereign 
of the Mysore was? the probable 
4esoiation and plunder of his king- 
dom j — in any event, the taking of 
hjs fkun inions from him for the 
time. Was it, therefore, either 
unnatural pr unreasonable, that 
he should use evpry possible means, 
even of delaying snch a calamity 2 
This is the mpst, unfavourable view 
Of the subject for the nabob, But 
J do not believe, if hp did send 
the message, that he had any other 
intention than to act as mediator 
between both countries, from per- 
sonal regard to lord Cornwallis * 
and I .think there is every reason tq 

think 
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think that the *advke was given 
at the suggestion of the noble lord 
himself. No. il needs no other 
notice than that it is an account 
of an exhibition , pf v fire- works, 
given to the princes on occasion of 
a festival, and for which the go* 
vernor of Madras Itui his garden. 
Here Qmdut ul Ora rah is made to 
commence his career of compli- 
ment to Tippoo, as adulatory and 
absurd (tp us) as his father's. No, 
12 contains some tnorcfadvice from 
the nabob, said to be sent by the 
tteme Khadir Nawaz Khan. If 
?hl,i is a fabrication, it is carried on ; 
}T a real transaction, it is consist- 
ent with the toimer advice. The 
,iabob here informs Tippoo, that, 
■■if he looks for support from the 
French, he will be deceived $ that 
the English troops are going against 
Pondicherry, and that the place 
will be taken. He then expresses 
his hopes that the sultaun “ keeps 
in view all the ups and downs of 
juq time,” and states his motive 
'or this advice to be friendship. 
s-Wiat is there in this hostile to f 
ytv3t. Britain ? Not one syllable 
can'bear such an interpretation. 

, I 13 is an extract of a letter 
. y vj the ambassadors to Tippoo, 
dt. riling a conversation between 
O'idut ul Otnrah and themselves, 
in the garden of the ambassadors, 
V; erein, like his father, he is made 
t(*yepeat the old story of his repard 
far Tippoo as the defender or pro- 
tector of the faith. The amba*»a- 
, then inform Tippoo, that 
have, under suitable pleas, 
and a proper introduction, prevailed 
Omdut ul Oiurah to lay the 
foundation of it, and that, please 
God, they would inform him (d ip- 
poo) of the result. Now, Sir, I 
^in very ready to allow, that some- 
thing here is intimated, which 
Wickedness and design might con- 
stroe into mysterious, and therefore 


guilty intention $ but fypw ,. will 
malice be disappointed, when it 
learns that this communication re- 
lated solely to a projected marriage 
between the courts, which never 
took place, and the failure of which, 
Tippoo, imputing to the want of 
address or sktH m his ambassadors, 
put them both into prison* on their 
return to Sermgapatam. In* truth, 
the nabob, Wallah Jah, wished not 
to offend Tippoo ; and though, 
from the first, determined not fp 
consent to the alliance (never ha# 
v’rng turgQtten nor forgiven the -in- 
suit first offe»ed to his family by 
Hyder Ali, who, having captpred 
a sistei of the nabob’s, placed her 
in his harpm) .he gave the ambas- 
sadors no reason to suppose he 
would ultimately decline it. But, 
it will be said. Why this, secrecy ? 
Why is not the marriage mentioned ? 
why, at least, not hinted at? I 
will tell the b*»n. gentlemen, who 
look wnh such meaning ^nd en- 
quiring looks, — Marnage is never 
mentioned in Huidoostan, nor 
forms part of a correspondence; 
The institution, and all that relates 
to it, is held so sacred and hallowed, 
that every thing re garding i.t is menti- 
oned and designated under figurative 
expressions ; th*> affair, — ine busi- 
ness, — the transaction — are the 
terms used frequently to express it, 
as we fine) here.. Can any expla- 
nation he more satisfactory ? I 
challenge its contradiction. In 
No. 15 lippoo seems to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the last letter, 
as in this he desires. further infer-' 
mation, when they receive *any t 
No. 1 6 is the tiamlation of a letter 
from the ambassadots»to Tippoo, 

In which they, give fyim.au acdoupt 
of their having administered an 
obligation sent by . Tippoo, tp 
the servants of the sultaun in the 
Juitmeh mosque. This is a very 
cunouscertmony, and Wallah Jah’s 
young 
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fom% mm went to see the grand 
ipectacle ; near a thousand persons 
Were assembled, and all the set- 
arints, ** high and low,” belonging 
to the sircar, were ordered to 
attend, to put on their best clothes, 
And to bathe themselves. Then 
Ali Rbeza, with the Cauzy of the 
r city, fhe Khuttub (or preacher) 
6yed Mahomed, a man of great 
learning, joined the gaping throng. 
After prayers, Ali Rheza asks the 
cauzy, and other persons of learn- 
ing, who were present, to explain 
to the people present the contents 
of the Kotba; and the punishment 
for breaking any of the laws con- 
tained in it. The cauzy replies, 
that the contents were, the com- 
mand of Qbd to wage holy wars ; 
not to take flight in the face of an 
enemy ; to form an union among 
tbfe professors of Islamism, and 
other obligations of the faith j then, 
after a learned exposition of the 
duty of servants, the engage- 
ment was made, by each of the 
seryants, that they neve** would 
he guilty of Right from an ene- 
my, of theft, of lying, of inj ti- 
ling, nor of any thing that belonged 
to treachery and ingratitude. Thus 
ended the Ceremony $ and a more 
innocent and laudable one can 
jtearcely be conceived, nor the 
duties of religion or morality more 
proper) y enforced ; and « yet this, 
I know, is stated as one of the 
great charges against the nabob, and 
that it is evidence of a religious union 
between the monarch^, to wage 
religious war against the English. 
Never was so absurd a supposition. 
And here it is remarkable, that 
neither Walfoh Jah nor Omdut ul 
^Omrah Ufa* present, which, if the 
meeting had been held for such a 
purpose, they wpuld have been. 
Indeed, it has no more to do with 
them than with any of us. No. 
If is a fine specimen of Indian 


poetry i Qmdut tftOmrah is said 
m be the poet j it ih supposed to be 
addressed to Oholaum AliKhan. 
This is a most curious document, 
written “ with a pencil, upon half 
a sheet of post papef, with an enve- 
lope of English paper The trans- 
lator has chosen to say it is Omdut 
ui Omrah’s writing. This could 
have been easily proved, but it has 
hot been attempted. But it is im- 
possible it jhould have been sent 
to any one. * What! a note written 
with u a pencil/’ enclosing a mes- 
sage to the saultann, and a couplet 
to be repeated to him — the thing is 
wholly impossible. I will venture 
to say, no such departure from the 
ceremony of Eastern manners ever 
took place. But it is quite unna- 
tural $ for the poetry, if excellent, 
is very innocent. I shall, there- 
fore, waste no more time on it. 
No. 18 and IQ introduce two new 
characters : Mahomed Ghyaus, and 
Mahomed Ghoose Khan, new am- 
bassadors, who, on the disgrace of 
the old ones (as it is generally be- 
lieved, from their failure in accom- 
plishing the projected marriage) 
are sent by Tippoo to condole with 
Omdut ul Omrah on the loss of his 
father, Wallah Jah. When 1 ob- 
serve that Major Grant, the town- 
major, and the governor of Ma- 
dras, introduced these ambassadors 
to the nabob, it is unnecessary to 
add much more : they had two 
interviews ; the nabob sent them 
clothes and provisions, and a gene- 
rous struggle took place on the 
occasion ; nothing more passed, 
and away went the ambassadors, 
with the usual presents and com- 
pliments. I cannot discover what 
occasioned these two letters to be 
introduced ; as little can one ima- 
gine what importance is attached 
to the two which remain, one 
written by the nabob, Omdut ul 
Orar&h, 
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Onarah, (as it Is said) under the 
name of Gholaum Hussein tcf 
Gholaum Ali Khan, and the 
other by Khader Nawaz' Khai>> 
to, the same . The latter, of course* 
can have nothing to do with the 
nabob, but it is a mere letter of 
friendly wishes to the old ambas- 
sador. , The same answer, * how- 
ever, as to any inference of impro- 
per understanding between the 
nabob and Tippoo, will apply to 
both, and 1 think it vfill not be an 
unsatisfactory one, when I inform 
the House, that at this very period, 
January, 1 797, after a correspon- 
dence and too good understanding 
charged to exist between these two 
moaarchs, neither the nabob, nor 
Kadir Nawaz Khan, knew that 
Gholaum Ali Khan, to whom 
they were addressing these letters, 
were in disgrace and confinement 
at Seringapatam ; and that Tippoo, 
suspecting that Gholaum Ali Khan 
had, in his embassy, betrayed 
his interests, intercepted these 
letters written to Gholaum, having 
previously instructed his new am- 
bassadors to conceal the circum- 
stance ; and this will account for 
their being found in the palace at 
Seringapatam. I think it is im- 
possible to give a more complete 
refutation to the whole of this pre- 
tended conspiracy, than this states 
inept of the conduct of Tippoo 
towards the nabobs $ a conduct so 
^ wholly unlike the confidence neces- 
sary for co-operation, that it is un- 
doubted evidence of the direct con- 
trary. And now. Sir, let me asjk 
the House, wbetheT they can dis- 
cern, in any of those letters, one 
symptom of treasonable correspon- 
dence, one feature of criminal in- 
tercourse ? 

But I shall be told, that I have 
forgotten the cypher— that 1 have 
purposely passed over this dreadful 
engine of treason, this unanswerable 


prpof of hostility to British Interest#, 
l ean assure those who think so, 
that they are much mistaken. I 
would not rob the House of the 
amusement which the examine* 
tion of this curious document will 
afford them. And first, I will ask 
the right honourable secretary for 
foreign affairs, whether he mnem* • 
bers an instance or a cypher, for 
the purpose of concerting hostile 
measures, resembling this ? and if 
not for this purpose, there is noth- 
ing criminal attached to it. Wherw 
are the symbols or characters of 
treason in it ? One man it desig- 
nates by the name of the friend of 
mankind ; another by the distin- 
guished in friendship; a third by 
the protector of the fiiith ; and * 
fourth by that of nothing, or non- 
entity ! Well, Sir; these have no 
hostile meaning in them. But 
then, there are two fatal words that 
can mean nothing else than war and 
destruction : there are the words, 
“ a scimitar and a saddle.” I 
must acknowledge. Sir, that both 
may be very hostilely employed, 
but by whom? by poor Wallah 
Jah, or bis successor, Ojndut ul 
Omrah? Alas! Sir, British art 
and perfidy had not left them a 
single trooper to mount the saddle, 
or to gird on the scymitar: with 
the exception of those terrific 
characters, there was not a symbol 
or character which could, by the 
most forced construction, designate 
any thing hostile; but it is an 
extraordinary circumstance, that 
the translator of this curious piece 
of mechanism, which was to 
deluge the Carnatic with blood, 
and to shake the English goyern- 
ment to its centre, candidly con- 
fesses, that it is frequently very 
difficult to make out which it 
the cypher and which the key ! 

But, Sir, I might even, foT the 
sake of argument, allow that this 
cypher 
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Cypher afforded presumption of 
guilt; that it justified the suspi- 
cions wnicht Mxertwo years inven- 
tion, they have fixed on 1 it; yet, 
how is it made to affect the nabobs ? 
Why, it is said, it was written by 
Omdut ol Omrah, and said to be 

f iven by hiin to Khader Nawaz 
lhan, %ho gives it to Ali Rheza 
Khan, on his departure for Serin- 
gapatam.— Who proves this ? No 
otte. In fact, he who receives it 
knows not from whom he got it ; 
and does not even pretend that it 
was from Omdut ui Omrah, but 
from some one of Wallah Jah’s 
ministers. But I have been told, 
that it is in Omdut ul Omrah's 
hand writing, and at the bottom 
of the key or cypher is a symbol 
designating 4< the hand- writing of 
Omdut ul Omrah ; M -but how does 
this prove that he either wrote the 
cypher or the key ? But that which 
damns all possible inference of 
its being the work of Omdut ul 
Omrah, or of any person by his 
or Wallah Jah’s directions,* is, that 
the British government, having in 
their possession, or under their con- 
troul, the ministers of the nabob, 
at the time, and the ambassadors of 
Tippoo> have not dared to examine 
those who could give the most 
positive proof, if such was the 
case ; and on any event could have 
prove the hand-writing of Omdut 
ul Omrah. But this, Sir, was not 
the wish of the British govern- 
meat* the developement of the 
truth they feared ; they hew there 
was no guilt ; the more obscure the 
case, the better it would answer 
their purpose of substituting sus- 
picion for piBof i this was what 
they wanted? and ih it they suc- 
ceeded. Will airy man doubt that 
suctf was their object, when I am 
enabled' to refer my hearecs to the 
information of the commissioners, 


that tb^ t|»nslhtdr commenced writ- 
ing the evidence in the Persian 
language, but that he soon changed 
it*for the English, u the evidence 
not taking the turn which they 
(the commissioners) expected !" 
But, Sir, I will not consume ano- 
ther moment on this grand key- 
stone of their case, this curious and 
unique state paper, which I think 
deserves, equally with the treaty, 
a place in the archives of the Bri- 
tish Museum ! 

Having gone through the whole 
of the written evidence in support 
of the charge against the nabob; 
and lei it be remembered that the 
greater part are only extracts of 
letters : I will ask every man in 
the house, whether they can lay 
their hands on their hearts, and say, 
they believe the alleged treachery 
of the nabobs. But, Sir, when I 
refer gentlemen to the oral evidence 
in support of it, there cannot be 
two opinions, not only as to the 
guilt of the nabobs, in the house, 
but as to the belief of it in those 
who fabricated the charge. What 
will the house think of the prosti- 
tuted character of British jnsticq 
iu India, when T inform, them, 
(and refer to the papers on the 
table for the proofs) of the man- 
ner in which this examination was 
conducted,— The two witnesses 
were Ali Rheza Khan and Gbo- 
laum AH Khan, the writers of the 
letters we have been examining. 
They were at that time pensioner* 
on the bounty of the English 
government, and that government 
thought it not dishonourable to 
remind them of the dependent 
state, or to threaten them with the 
loss of its favour and protection, if 
their answers to the questions put 
to them were not correspondent 
with the views and expectations of 
the British government. In the 
' course 
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course of the evidence, particularly 
in that of % Ghdaum Alrfcban, wo 
find this was not an idle threat ; 
when his replies suited the purpose 
of conviction, all was right, no 
objection was made ; but when 
they bad the remotest tendency 
to exculpation, or even to explain 
doubtful circumstances, the witness 
was stopped, was seriously admo- 
nished of the perilous situation 
in which he stood, and of the pro- 
bability that he wordd lose the 
protection of the British govern- 
ment. More than once he was 
dismissed, and ordered to weigh 
well, not his evidence, not the truth 
of his depositions, but the situation 
he was placing himself in, if he 
spoke unwelcome truths 1 Yet all 
these menaces, from a power to 
whom these witnesses owed, not 
only protection, but the very means 
of subsistence, could not extort one 
contradiction to their testimony. 
They .again and again declared, 
that the whole correspondence was 
mere unmeaning compliment ; that 
the “ business or affair” menti- 
oned, was a proposition of mar- 
riage, which, not succeeding, they 
Had fallen under the displeasure of 
their master j that there was no 
conspiracy against the British 
government ; on the contrary, 
there was not even a good under- 
standing between the monarchs 5 
all was hollow, insincere profession. 

For the honour of British jus- 
tice, let roe ask the right honour- 
able baronet opposite to me (Sir 
John Anstruther) if he would have 
permitted a proceeding so disgrace- 
ful to have passed in his court, 
whilst he presided over the judicial 
.proceedings in India } I will not 
dishonour him by the question as 
applied to the court in which he 
presided, but does he really be- 
lieve that there is to be found any 


inferior court, professing to admi- 
nister British justice in India, 
where such a conduct towards wit- 
nesses would have been for an in- 
stant endured! (Here Sir John 
Anstrntber rose, and called to or- 
der : be said it was very irregular 
in the hon. baronet to ipake such 
repeated allusions to him ;*and he , 
did not know what right hi had to 
ask his opinion on the subject. 
Sir Thomas Turton maintained he 
was strictly in order $ and the 
speaker decided there was nothing 
irregular in putting such questions 
in the course of argument.) WelJ, 
Sir, if the right hon. gentleman 
feels hurt at the reference, I will 
appeal to any lawyer in the house, 
if a judge in the lowest court of 
this country would have witnessed 
such treatment of an evidence, with- 
out the severest rebuke? Indeed, 

I may ask whether, on documents 
like these, supported by free, un- 
biassed evidence, any judge would 
have convicted the most abandoned 
culprit of the most trivial offence? 
Yet, Sir, upon no other than this, 
is a charge of treason made out, by 
which a sovereign is to be despoiled 
of his dominions, and his accusers 
and judges put in possession of 
them. If, however, these con- 
temptible charges could for an in- 
stant be supposed to affect the cha- 
racter and interests of Omdut ul 
Omrah, how came they not to 
have been * brought forward in his 
life-time ? Will the house believe 
that these* pretended proofs have 
been upwards of two years in pos- 
session of the British government 
in IndiaJ? If brought forward 
during the l|fe of Omdut ul <Jm- 
rah, they might have been ex- 
plained or disproved 5 but bn what 
principle, tut that of the most 
wicked and tyrannous intent, were 
they reserved to greet his amiable 

and 
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add innocent successor ? < Let me 
ask these great legal casuists, who 
.can extract even the semblance of 
guilt from such despicable papers ? 
(and ot a guilt too which is to carry 
with it the extremity of punish- 
ment) by what distortion of argu- 
ment they affix any part of it on 
'bis sucdbssor ? How is he impli- 
cated in transactions of which he 
formed no part l they surely will 
not pretend it. How then do they 
justify the base act they have com- 
mitted, in stripping him of his do- 
minions, in humbling him to the 
dost, and of having ultimately 
precipitated him to an untimely 
grave ! Sir, I should, indeed, have 
in vain sought for the reasoning on 
which this attempt is founded, if 
f had not felt it my duty to peruse 
the numerous publications with 
which the press has lately teemed 
on this subject, publications as dis- 
graceful to the authors as they are 
injurious to the fame of their pa- 
tron, in which the respectable, au- 
thorities of Puffendorf, Grotius* 
Domat, and even of the immortal 
Locke, (Ah! little, Sir, did he 
dream that his authority could have 
been so prostituted !) are adduced 
in support of their monstrous pro- 
positions. There is one which 
stands pre-eminent in abuse of the 
accusers of the noble marquis, ho- 
nouring me with a notice, which, 
if the author writes from neces- 
sity, excites my pity, if not, my 
contempt. In this noted publica- 
tion the authority of t)omat is 
qhofed, to prote " that the da- 
mage done by the parent, the heir 
is hound to repair and this is the 
justification deemed sufficient by 
the author for this act of violence 
and bloodshed—*' damage done by 
the parent,** What damage has 
been done) what injury has been 
sustained i la (here any attempt, 


to prot?e more than a conspiracy# 
an intent to do something, which 
might have led to injury or damage 
to the British interests. Prove 
your loss, and we will then, on 
these principles, set about repair- 
ing the injury. And is this the de- 
fence which the indiscreet partisans 
of the noble marquis think it pru- 
dent to advance ? Is it “ tali aux- 
ilio, defensorilus istis that his 
cause is to betsupported > As well 
might they have rested their defence 
on the fable of the Wolf and the 
Lamb. The principles of justice 
are not more glaringly violated in 
that memorable story j indeed, 
one must be struck with the exact 
resemblance of the cases. The 
wolf accuses the lamb of troubling 
the water of the rivulet at which 
they both drank ; " how cap that 
be,” says the lamb, " seeing that 
the water runs from you to me.** 
'* Well then,” says the wolf, '* if 
it was not you, your father did it 
at such a time.” " That could 
not be,” says the other, “ for my 
father was dead before the time 
you mention.” " Oh ! but,” says 
the raveuous monster, u if it was 
not your father, it was your grand- 
father, and I must take my revenue 
on you ; andvso saying, he ate him 
up. Such, Sir, was the dispute 
and result in the case 1 now sub- 
mit to the house. Gracious hea- 
ven ! and are crimes so atrocious, 
so abhorrent from the common 
feelings of humanity, to remain 
unpunished by a British legislature. 
Let us put a case, coming still 
nearer to oqrselves : — Suppose a 
minister of this country, having 
in his possession what he conceived 9 
proofs of treason. against the parent 
of any one who hears me, should 
wait to bring those proofs til) the 
death of the parent, and tbe^i 
inform his heir, that, if he will not 
giro 
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give the king, his master, four- 
fifths, of his father's patrimony;* 
he shall be despoiled of me whole ; 
and, on the son's refusal either to 
brand his father's name with infamy, 
or to surrender his patrimony, 
proceed to put his threats into exe- 
cution, what would be the gene- 
ral feeKng of the country against 
such a monster ? Would not the 
just indignation of the people, 
sacrifice him to their resentment, 
before he could obtain 3 trial ? He 
would be torn piece-meal on his 
way to the tribunal, whose prin- 
ciples he had so glaringly violated. 
Are, then, the feelings of Britons 
lost or deadened by the distance at 
which the act is perpetrated ? Do 
injustice or cruelty lose their hor- 
rors, or cease to excite our resent- 
ment, because the Atlantic inter- 
venes ? 

Long, Sir, as I ana sensible I 
have detained the House, yet there 
are two points more which I must 
notice before 1 sit down. The first 
relates to the charge against the 
nabob of the tuncaws, or assign- , 
ment 9 of the territories mortgaged 
to the company by the treaty of 
) 792. Sir, 1 have heard this stated 
as a forfeiture of the benefits of 
of that treaty. Suppose it was — 
then the treaty was at an end, and 
the parties might cither have con- 
tracted a new engagement, or re- 
mained without any. But did we 
so consider it ? Did we announce 
such tp be our intention ? Did we 
not, to the very day of the death 
of Omdut ul Omrah, receive the 
payment of the instalments under 
this treaty ? Is it not then clear what 
was our view of this pretext, which 
we now advanced as a ground of for- 
v feiture, not of the benefits of the 
treaty, or of our protection, but 
of' the territories of our ally to us ? 
Jb there anything in that treaty 
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which says, that »uch wa» to bo 
» the consequence, of the tuncaws 
being granted by the nabob? It 
was impossible there could be such 
an article. But there was a pro* 
vision in the treaty which rendered 
it quite Iramaterfal, whether tun- 
caws were granted or not $ foy, if 
the Lists were not regularly paid, • 
the districts were to be taken by 
us as mortgagees, and we were then 
to pay ourselves. Nay, in order 
to apprize the people of the Car* 
natic of* the danger of their pur- 
chasing these tuucaws, we took 
care to publish this article of it* 

Is it, then, possible to suppose any 
one would deal in them ? If they 
did, we could receive no injury 
thereby. But it is said, that the 
governors of Madras informed their 
masters that such was the casej 
and the company sent out order* 
to seize the districts. This is true 5 
but it is no less so, that, inclined 
as they were, particularly so as 
Loid Hobart was, they never dii 
seize them ; this of itself was a 
proof of the falsehood of the alfe- 
gatioo. The nabob positively de- 
nies it “ on the faith and honour 
of a sovereign." The regtilar^pay* 
ment of the kists for nine yea r$ f 
proves it still stronger ; and the 
explanation of that, which they 
termed granting assignments or 
tuncaws, l?y the nabob himself, sets 
the matter wholly at rest. The ' 
other point relates to the assertion, 
or more properly the insinuation, 
that the nabobs of the Carnatic 
were not independent sovereigns. 
What do you mean by indepen- 
dent sovereigns? Do you mean 
that those only are independent 
princes, who .can treat on' terms 
of perfect equality with other 
sovereigns ? If so, what were 
Austria, What Prussia, Naples, and 
other powers, when they treated 

with 
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mi fy Frimsj at wb6*e fe$t they 

raem! Tfet, who considered iMu* 

the light t of sovereflgus, with 
1 inborn treaties imposed no reci- 
procal oblations ? But, m this 
Case, if the dependency was on 
either side, it was on ours. From 
the nabob did we receive the jag- 
^bife^chave before-mentioned 5 it 
wias a fief which enjoined military 
services, and inferred subjection 
in the party receiving it; for,, 
however, the transaction was at- 
tended with something like demand, 
it was accepted by us as a grant. 
True, indeed. Sir, we had made 
him dependent* on us, and by 
influence and artifice had persuaded 
him to disband bis armies, and to 
confide in ns for defence against 
- our mutual enemies. 

Sir, I am loo well aware that I 
have been compelled, from the 
importance and extent of the sub- 
ject, to trespass very long on tbe 
attention of the House j but if I 
bad not anticipated many of the ob- 
jections which I know will be made, 
aud replied to many of the argu- 
ments which, I presume, will 
' be advanced in justification of this 
act, gentlemen, who only beard 
themnfrom ray opponents, would 
consider them a satisfactory answer 
to my charge. 

Sir, in the resolutions which 
I shall feel it my duty to submit 
to the house, I shall mere! v observe, 
that the greater part contain abate- 
ment of historical tacts, and (as 
I f presume) incontrovertible infe- 
fences, necessary to enable us to 
form an impartial judgment on 
the charge I have adduced , others 
contain a direct charge against the 
persons at the head of the govern- 
ment in India; and* the last ’pro- 
poses, that 'this house should forth- 
with go into a committee, pot 
holy for the purpose of examining 


ram lira proof of the allegations, 
but what I conceive, in a national 
View, to be of much more import- 
ance, to consider what reparation 
British justice requires for its out- 
raged character, and what British 
interests demand for their future 
preservation in India. I pledge 
myself, Sir, to the House* to prove 
every statement I have made. 
Give me the committee, and the 
most partial of the noble lord's 
friends, wilh not have to accuse 
me that this charge is brought on 
slender or untenable grounds. If 
they refuse me the committee, 
what will the public think t Will . 
they not naturally conclude, that 
they dread the investigation ? — that 
they fear the result ? — It is impos- 
sible that they should think other- 
wise. 

Before I sit down, let me con- 
jure the house, as they regard the 
national honour and faith ; let md 
conjure ministers, as peculiarly the 
guardians of the national character > 
let me intreat every man who hears 
me, in the name of those sacred 
principles of justice, eternal, im- 
mutable, universal, the great and 
Valued gift of God to man— the 
foundation of his happiness here 
and hereafter, to pause before he 
gives bis vote from personal attach- 
ment, or political connection, not 
rashly to decide on a question 
which involves not only the honour 
and character, but the future inte- 
rests, of our government in India. 
It is plain that the native princes 
can have no attachment to us; 
they have experienced from us 
no* hing but tyranny, injustice, and 
oppiession. It 10,000 Europeans 
were to enter India, I am persuaded 
our empire there would be shaken 
to its cerate/ The Mahrattas, the 
peishwah, the nizam, the nabob 
uf 'Oudti* wry prince, who in bis 
ttUf 
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turn lifts been rtbbedby.us of part 
of hia territories, or whbse. inde- 
pendence has beetle outrage^ by 
qur interference, would, in #u<?h 
a case, unite against us. Ours is 
the government of the sword only, 
'that may be destroyed by the 
sword. Look at our situation in 
the Doab, where Doondeah, a 
petty zemindar, is actually setting 
at defiance our efforts to subdue 
him. Sir, there is only oneway 
to establish our power in- India on 
those bases which will give us 
real security. Let us substitute for 
injustice and oppression, honour 
and moderation) let us strive to 
win the hearts, not to subjugate 
the persons, of the native princes ; 
let us return to the system pursued 
and inculcated by Lord Cornwallis, 
even up to the moment when death 
robbed us of his valuable services ; 
a system comprised in a very nar- 
row compass — justice and good 
faith. With such a system we 
may preserve India; without it, 

I am satisfied we shall lo^e it. In 
the one case, the British govern-* 
mcnt will be a blessing to the 
native-* ; in the other, a curse. 

Sir, I shall trespass no longer, 
but moVe the following resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved, 1. “That it appears to this 
house, that Mahomed Ah, otherwise 
called Wallah Jail, nabob of the 
Carnatic, was an ally of the East 
India Company, and under a v 
si tude of fortunes, at ten laut on 
introduction of the British powei 
' India, adhered to the British ca< 
when it was endangered by the c 
tending interests and arms ut 1 iauce ; 
that under a just sense of the ser- 
vices so rendered by Mahomed Ali, 
and with the espfccial view t » prevent 
alL future controversy with respect 
to the succession to that kingdom, an 
acknowledgment of the light in the 
person of the nabob, Mahomed Ali, 
ana in his heirs and successors for 
ever, Wa» procured in the treaty 


Concluded at'Raris in the ^earn&J, 
and formetfy recognised therein by 
the powers at England and prance 
Tbat at various times since, the East 
India Company have entered ; into 
divers agreements aim treaties, 
through their governments in India, 
with Mahomed *Ali, under the Cha- 
racter and tide of nabob of Arcot, 
pr of the Carnatic, for the etiprew 
purpose, and with the avowed intenr, * 
of defending, jointly with their own, 
the title and rights of the said nabob ; 
and especially in two treaties con- 
cluded in the years 17S7 and 1792^ 
the latter of which puipoustobea 
treaty executed on behalf of tho 
East India Company, their heirs and 
successors, and to be mutua lv hind- 
ingas well on them as on his highne-s 
the nabob Mahomed Ali, and his 
successor, his eldest son Omdut ul 
Omrah, and his heirs and successors ; 
that such treaty of 1792 remained 
in force, and as such, obligatory on 
the contracting parties, at the death 
of the said Mahomed Ali, which 
happened in the year 17K>, who at 
1m death was succeeded by his sa d 
son Omdut ul Omrah. — That the 
said Omdut ul Omrah died in the 
month of July, t 1801, without any 
alteration or modification of the said 
treat*/ having been made in his life- 
time. 

. ** That it appears to this house, that s 
the said nabob Omdut ul Omrah made 
a will, or testamentary writing, by 
which he appointed his son, theprifice 
Ali Hussein, lag ul Omrah, &c his 
heir and successor, in the dominions \ 
of the Carnatic. An instrument 
which is admitted by the British 
government in India, to have been / 
competently executed, aqd in form, 
dispciiiton, and principle, consonant 
to the Mahomed&n law. That by 
such will the said prince Ali, Hussein, 
became, c#i succeeding to the rights 
of his lather, a party to the treaty 
of I7f,% which expressly incluled 
the heirs and successors of the said 
Omdut ul Omrah, and in virtue 
thereof entitled to th% benefits, and 
bound^toMfhc ohservanc^, of all the 
terms ind conditions of such treaty. 
That the said prince All Hussein, 
on his -uccebsion professed his rea- 
diness and determination, stricH) o 
fulfil the obligations of the w.d 
treat; , 
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treaty, and required the fulfilment of 
the correspondent obligations by the 
government of India* 

3, rt That it appears to this house, that 
the government of Madras, acting 
under the? authority ot instructions 
from the Marquis Wellesley, the 
governor general «f India, refused 
to admit the s,aid prince, Ali Hussein, 
to succeed to the musnud of the Car- 
,tiatic,*in virtue of the will of his 
father, the late nabob, and of the said 
treaty ot 1792, unless he would previ- 
ously consent to an ignominous and 
% disgraceful surrender of all his rights 
in the territorial possesions of the 
C arnatic, and accept in lieu thereof an 
indefinite sum as a bounty or gratuity 
from the company ; and on the steady 
and dignified refusal of the said prince 
to acceede to this unworthy and 
humiliating proposition, his succes- 
sion was set aside, and another mote 
distant branch of the family of Maho- 
med Ali, namely, Azeem ul Dowlab, 
was placed on the throne ot the Qar- 
natic, on his acceptance of the above 
disgraceful and servile conditions 
A. ** That it appears to this house, that 
the said Azeem u! Dow I ah was raised 
to the musnud ot the Carnatic in the 
room of,^a«d through the disinheri- 
son of, the lawful successor, prince 
Ali Hussein; — that the injustice and 
tyranny of the:.ct was not more di3- 
gracefullo the British name aud cha- 
racter, than the unfounded pietext bv 
which it is attempted to be justified, 
inasmuch as the pretended treason of 
the said nabobs, Mahomed Ali and 
Qmdut ul Om rah on whi,ch the as- 
sumption of the Carnatic was found- 
ed, although alleged to have been dis- 
covered two year* preceding the death 
of the latter prince! was never brought 
forward dining /us life, and could by 
no pcssiblp const! union affect the 
right ot the said Ali Hussein, the itino- 
* cent and unoffending successor of the 
said nabob This house*, therefore, is 
of opinion, that the British power in 
India, intrusted to the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, has, in this instance, been em- 
ployed by him wantonly and unjustly, 
to deprive tne lawful heir to the Car- 
natic of fcis undoubted rights, con- 
traiy to every principle of justice and 

J iity,in violation of the sacred faith 
treaties, and to the degradation 
of the Briuili name aud character in 
fyhluu 


5. “‘That it appears this house, that 

.the persod of the prince Ali Hussein, 
the rightful nabob of Arcot, was com- 
mitted to the eustody of the said 
Azeem ul Dowlah, who had, through 
the undue exercise of the power of the 
Company, usurped his dominions ; 
that the said piince Ali Hussein, not- 
withstanding the frequent remon- 
strances and representations made to 
the British government by himself 
aud others, of the humiliating and 
degrading state to which he and his 
family were reduced by such confine- 
ment — notwithstanding his represen- 
tations of the imminent danger to his 
life, which he anticipated from being 
placed in the power of his enemy, 
and the usurper ®f his throne; was 
suffered to continue in such custody 
until the 6tli of April, 1802, when h£ 
<fied. » 

6. ^Resolved, “That policy aa^weli a» 
justice loudly demands the vindication 
of the character of Great Britain in 
India, from the reproach of the above 
transactions ; and that the interests, if 
not the preservation of our empire 
there, culls for some public act, which 
will convince the native princes, that 
a religious adherence to its engage- 
ment»,wili, in future, characterize the 
British government. Consistently 
with these sentiments, and at a time 
when our implacable enemy attempts 

justify his atrocities and despotism 
in Europe by the example of our con- 
duct in India, it is peculiarly incuih- 
bent on the house in the name of the 
people of England, to declare openly 
to the world that the British parlia- 
ment never did, nor will countenance _ 
any act of oppression and injustice in 
its Indian government. And as evi- 
dence of its aincciity, this house le- 
solves forthwith to appoint a commit- 
tee to inquire into the before-mention- 
ed act of the assumption of the Carna- 
tic —the alleged motives thereof— and 
into the particulars of the tieatment 
of the family of our hue -ally, the 
nabob Mahomed A1ij,andofthe prince 
All Hussein, the lawful successor to 
the musnud of the Carnatic; and that 
it be an instruction to the said com- 
mittee, to inquire into, and to report 
whether any and what reparation can, 
or ought, to be made to the said 
family, for the injuries they have 
sustained by the usurpation of the 
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•did A#cem Dowtah; and that 
they may fuichti report their opinion 
■ by what me ins the. British vha, acter 
can be must effectually rescues Horn 
the obloquy and odium incurred trom 
the ,bovt conduct ot its se-vants ; and 
liow the British interests in India may 
4 be !>. §t secured from injury thereby.” 

The question upon the first reso- 
lution being put from the eh air, 
Mr. Wallace rose, an ! began 
by saying — In offering myself to 
your attention, Mr,bpcaker. for 
the purpose of objecting to the 
lutu ns proposed, am! taking a view 
of the event to which they relate, 
esseniialiy differing flout that stat- 
ed by fhe hon. baronet w ho has 
just set down, I may be permitted 
to express some degree ot surprise, 
arising from the period at which 
this subject is now submitted to 
the consideration of the house. 
If the transaction in question be of 
the nature described in the speech 
we have just heard, if the epithets 
of foul and atrocious, which have 
been repeatedly applied to it, hat e 
been justly applied, it does indeed, 
as vitally as it is said to do, inv^Iv^ 
the faith, the justice, and the cha- 
racter of the country $ if it is not 
brought forward rather for the 
distinction of an individual, than as 
a necessary vindication of the na- 
tional honour ; it is surely mailer of 
just astonishment, that it should 
not be till after the sixth year from 
the time it was first brought under 
the notice of this house, — that it 
should hot be till after every docu- 
ment elucidating it has been print- 
ed and re- printed for the conddt ra- 
tion of three successive parliaments, 
that we are at length arrived at 
thw long -looked- tor discussion. I 
do not mean to accuse the hon. 
baronet : it is only for a compara- 
tively short part of that period lie has 
bad a seat in this tjouse ; and I most 
do him the justice to say, that since 
be has undertaken the business, I 


am not aware of its having been 
delayed a single hour on the ground 
of tiis persona] convenience. But, 
if there are those wfi# concur in 
his impressions, w ho are prepared 
to nMmU'it that concurrence by 
their votes this night, and who have 
enjoy - d opportunities which fie has 
not possessed, ot appealing 'to the? 
judgment of par.iament— it, will 
become th m, nay, Sir, they owe 
it to ;hemse]ves, to this house, atfd 
to their country, to repel, if they 
c«m, the charge of such a derelic- 
tion of their public duty, as irresis- 
tibly lesults from their having en- 
dured, for so long a period, a stain 
bo foul to disgrace the British 
name $ from having left the natio- 
nal faith and justice, six long years, 
wounded, impeached, dishonoured, 
and, as far as depended on their 
efforts, wholly unrediessed. 

Late as it is, it must still be a 
matter of satisfaction, as well to 
the noble lord against whom the 
Resolutions are principally direct- 
ed, as taall who, either from perso- 
nal or public motives, leel an inte- 
rest in the subject of them, that the 
accusation is finally before the 
house; and I trust that the decision 
of this night (not such as antici- 
pated by the hon. baronet, but one 
more consistent with substantial 
justice) will set this question at rest 
for ever% that it will not be suffer- 
ed to coni uiue suspended over our 
heads, or furnish, any longer, 
against the noble lord and our 
counsels in India, a vehicle for 
every species of libfel and calumny, 
that ingenuity, disappointment, and 
revenge, can devise or propagate. 

That a measure ot* the descrip- 
tion of this flow undef our consi- 
derat on «hould not excite clamour 
and hostility in some quarters, 
would have been contrary to every 
rational probability and expecta- 
tion. No man, who knows what 
J G g 2 has 
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has been passing in that part of 
India for the last thirty or forty 
years, the corruptions, the abuses, 
the iniquities, that have prevailed 
there, but must have foreseen that 
a measure calculated to eradicate 
those corruptions/ to frustrate the 
hopes of avarice, to blight for ever 
»the harvest of plunder and extor- 
tion, would have to encounter a 
host ot foes, and be assailed by 
detraction in every form. But to 
rne, Sir, and I trust equally to the 
House, such enmity is, in fact, its 
best recommendation ; it is a proof 
that it has effectually accomplished 
one of its most important objects ; 
an object dear to the interests of 
humanity, and the happiness of 
millions, by destrojing a system 
the most baneful that ever existed ; 
to which not your resources only, 
but the country itself, and its inhabi- 
tants in all their gradations, were 
the victims j which degraded the 
prince, which impoverished the 
landholder, which oppressed the 
peasant, which drove labour frorp 
the field, and industry from the 
loom, which depopulated the pro- 
vinces, and sptead desolation and 
misery /over the whole face of the 
land. 

But much, Sir, as humanity, 
much as policy might be imeiest- 
ed in the extinction of such a 
Ayaitem, had they been the only 
grounds of the great measure 
adopted, however convinced I 
might have been of the soundness 
and the validity of each ©f them, I 
will readily o^n, I sheulcj have 
' thought the justification they fur- 
nished 4 incomplete and unsatisfac- 
tory, I am loo well aware of the 
danger of $urh alleged principles 
of actior, and the abuse to which 
they directly tend: it is not on 
these grounds that a pretence of 
right is. founded ; it is on the vio- 


lation of eyery tie 4f public faith, 
gratitude, and friendship $ on the 
contempt of the most solemn en- 
gagements and binding duties of 
alliance, connected with a sympa- 
thetic conduct of unequivocal hos- 
tility on the part of the nabobs of 
the Carnatic, supported by fact* 
no man can deny, established by 
inferences no man can dispute, 
that the rights we asserted rest; and 
that this measure was embraced by 
those to wh<5m the care of the 
British interest in the East was 
delegated, and whose first duty 
was to maintain and protect them. 

The speech of the honourable 
baronet, and the resolutions, con- 
vey but a very imperfect outline 
of the transaction before us : from 
the documents on your table alone 
can the real nature and character 
of it be collected. From them 
it will appear, that, owing to the 
perfidious and hostile conduct of 
the successive nabobs. Wallah Jah 
and Omdut ul Omrah, it became 
the right, and was consequently 
the duty, of the British government 
to ^provide for the security of its 
interests, as connected with the 
Carnatic ; the intended exercise oi 
this right having been evaded by 
the death of the latter, aud uot 
acceded to on the part ot' his natu- 
ral heir, Ali Hussein, the usual 
course of succession was changed, 
and another prince of the same 
family raised, by our power, to the 
throne. The considerations arising 
out of this statement obviously divide 
themselves into— -the rights we 
possessed ; the duty of exercising 
those rights, in the manner and to 
the extent in which they were 
exercised ; and, lastly, the circum- 
stances with which the exerpise of 
them was attended. 

Before, however, I proceed to 
discuss the points I have adverted 

te, 
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to, I feel myself under the neces- 
sity of detaining you for a few mo- 
ments, to rpfer to the state and 
origin of our political connection 
with the nabobs of the Carnatic, 
because I am desirous of correcting 
some impressions on that subject, 
which the honourable baronet's 
speech seemed calculated to convey. 

Those who are acquainted with 
the history of India, know that 
the family ot Wallah* Jah had no 
hereditary claim to the situation of 
nabob of the Carnatic ; that the 
way to the musniul was opened to 
Anwar u Dien, his father by the 
means of two assassinations, of 
which he was not supposed to be 
wholly innocent. This prince 
afterwards sunk under the united 
arms of the French, and the sou- 
bah of the Deccan, and fell at the 
battle of Amboor, where his eldest 
son was, at the same time, made a 
piisoner , while his second son, 
Mahomed Ali, (known subse- 
quently by the name of Wallah 
Jah) fled, stripped of every things 
to the fortress of Trichinopoly ; 
a new nabob was immediately 
appointed by the victorious party, 
and the fortunes of the house of 
Anwar u Dien seemed to be for 
ever extinguished. In vain did 
Mahomed Ali proclaim his pre- 
tended title to the succession ; in 
vain implore the friendship of the 
French, by whom his rival was 
avowedly supported. His last re- 
source was to solicit the protection 
of the British government. For- 
tunately for him, our situation at 
that moment, and the necessity of 
preserving our own existence in the 
peninsula, forced upon us that of 
resisting the increasing power and 
ambitious projects of France. We 
extended to him, therefore, the 
protection he solicited ; and how 
we performed our part need dot 


now be told. After an arduous, 
and glorious contest, success 
crowned the British arms, and the 
consequence of that success placed 
Mahomed Ali # on the musnud. 
Having thus raised him from the 
dust, and, in an evil hour, given 
him the possession of a gffeat and 
flourishing kingdom ; having pro- 
cured the recognition of his title 
both in India and in Europe j it il 
not easy to conceive what services 
he could render that were more 
than adequare to those be had 
received JL*ss than fidelity and 
attachment to the power which 
had retrieved the fortunes, ayid 
revived the splendor and power of 
his house ; less than a fair partici- 
pation in the resources of the 
country, gained by our arms, to 
the extent which might be neces- 
sary to maintain the common inte- 
rest of its defence, we could not, 
in justice to ourselves demand, and 
more wc did not claim. 

This, Sir, is the language of all 
the treaties concluded with this 
prince $ and these the conditions of 
all his claims to the support which 
he invariably experienced from ih4 
British power. 

It is not my intention to enter 
into any details relative to what has 
passed duiing the connexion which 
has ho long subsisted $ 6r to give 
you a history of the intrigues, the 
corruptions, the impatience of em- 
power, the struggles for indepen- 
dence, and* the unprincipled am- 
bition, which have been exhibited 
on the pm of the nabob ; pqjther 
do I mean to detail the instances 
of his faithlessness to* all hisen- 
gageraents, which have,* in every 
war in which we have been en- 
gaged, embarrassed the progress of 
our arms, and more than once 
brought our affairs to the very 
verge of ruin j but I shall come 

at 
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at once to whpt bears more di- 
rectly upon the subject of uuAiis- 
cussicfti ; I mean the treaty con- 
cluded by §ir Archibald Campbell 
in the year 17S7.™ That treaty 
was in part pecuniary , and in pari 
political: it provided an annual 
sum foj the discharge of the na- 
bob’s debts, and for a l rge mili- 
tary subsidy, for which it appointed 
a landed security; and it piedu- 
ded him from entering into any 
political negotiations or controver- 
sies with any state or power, with- 
out the consent or approbation of 
the president in council of Fort St. 
George. 

, The alleged distresses of the na- 
|>ob, and "the difficulties he profess- 
ed to feel in fulfilling his pecuniary 
engagements, induced Lord Corn- 
wallis to consent to a revision of 
this treaty; and, in consequence 
of that revision, a new treaty was 
concluded in 1792, between the 
British government in India and 
IVlahomed Ali, known by the name 
of Lord Gornwallis’s treaty. By 
this engagement the nabob was re- 

„ lieved from & large proportion of 
the burden of his payments, and 
his son, Omdut ui Onirah, was ac- 
knowledged as his succt ssor. For 
this modification of our rights, — 
for this relief of the nabob, — 
what was our compensation ? A 
recognized power of assuming the 
civil and military administration 
in time of war, which we had be- 
fore really possessed, atjd practically 
exercised ; a security supposed 
more efficient, for the regulai and 
permanent discharge of the mili- 
tary subsidy ; and a renewal, in 
more precise terms, of the article 
precluding all political correspond- 
ence between the nabobs of the 
Carnatic and foreign powers, with- 
out the knowledge of the British 
government. This treaty, exhi- 


biting on our part nothing but con-r 
sitWa ion for the situation and feel* 
mgs of the nabob, and giving us 
additional claims to his attachment 
and gratitude, was scarcely con- 
cluded, before it was basely violated, 
not in its letter merely, but in its 
vital spirit and fundamental prior 
ciple While it was yet actually 
negotiating, the nabob will be 
found to have commenced a cor- 
respondence, jiot with an allied or 
friendly power, bur with Tippoo 
Suhaun, the sworn enemy of the 
British nation, with whom peace 
was only a reparation for war, and 
the undisguised purpose of whose 
hostility was the total extirpation 
of* our name from the peninsula of 
India. With this man did die na- 
bobs, Wallah Jab and Omdut ul 
Omrah (both paities to the treaty 
of 1792) while the ink was yet 
wet with which they signed their 
engagements to be faithful to us; 
in contempt of that solemn tie — 
in defiance ot every condition by 
which their power was enjoyed ; 
with tiiis man did they solicit com- 
munion and correspondence ; to 
his projects did they become acces- 
saries, and for his successes did ihe 
aged Wallah Jab (as be' tells us) 
weary heaven with petitions ! Suc- 
cesses which could only be obtained 
by our los*,, and triumphs which 
could arise onl> from our humilia- 
tions and defeats ! 

Wha* rights such perfidy, when 
detected, confers, I shall discuss 
presently. — The first question is, 
W bethei there is sufficient proof 
in the documents before the house 
to establish the charge ? 

I re member, Sir, a right hon. 
gentleman, (Mr. Sheridan) who 
formerly called our attention to the 
subject of the present discussion, 
anu on whose powerful aid the 
hon. baronet has told us he plaoes 
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Ins chief reliance in this day’s con- 
flict, when addressing you on one 
of the preliminary discussions rela- 
tive to the production of papers, 
implored the house to weigh well 
the delicacy of the sit nation in 
which it stood, in ’ coming to the 
consideration ot this transaction. 
Who, he asked, was the accuser ? 
-•-The British government. Who 
the judge ? The British govern- 
ment. To whom accrued the be- 
nefit of the convicticfh ? — The Bri- 
tish government. This, Sir, is 
true ; and I hope that, with these 
impressions, and with an honest 
wish to decide without prejudice, 

1 entered upon the consideration 
of it. I know not what credit I 
may have with the hon. gentleman, 
when i declare the result of that 
consideration to have been, a con- 
scientious conviction that the 
charge against the nabobs was sub- 
stantiaied. I do not mean that the 
evidence is such as the strict accu- 
racy of a British court of justice 
might require j but that there 
arises from it that degree of pre- 
sumption on which nations Rave 
universally acted, and on which 
nations must act, if they have any 
regard for their safety The evi- 
dence is of two kinds — partly to 
be found in the correspondence, 
and partly in the conduct, of the 
nabob. The first part I shall con- 
aider is the correspondence. 

After the fall of Seringapatam, 
tt is known that all the papers of 
the sultaun fell into the hands of 
the British government. In these 
papers were discovered the various 
negotiations in which he had been 
engaged with different powers, and 
amongst them, a correspondence 
implicating the nabobs Wallah Jah 
and Omdut ul Omrah, carried on 
through the vakeels who attended 
the sons of Tippoo when hostages 


at Madras, for the performance 
of the conditions* of peace, in 

m2. 

Of the authenticity of these 
papers, the hon. baroflet has not 
ventured to express much doubt. 
In fact, Sir, they are so recognized v 
by the evidence of the vakeels ' 
themselves, through whom tbo 
communications passed, that it is , 
not necessary to rest on the cir- 
cumstance of their transmission 
by the governor-general, whose 
authority, independent of that cir- 
cumstance, I would not condescend 
to balance against the supposition 
of the khans, that, it was possible, 
they might have been introduced 
among Tippoo’s papers by enemies 
of the n «bob Omdut ul Omrah. • 

Assuming, then, their authen- 
ticity, they prove, in the first 
instance, that a correspondence 
was carried on between Tippoo 
Sultaun and the nabobs of the Car- 
natic, through a secret and una- 
vowed channel. 

Fully am I aware of the spirit 
of intrigue prevailing among the 
princes of India ; and I admit that 
a correspondence, which, in Eu- 
rope, would infer a violation of 
every tie of honour and good faith, 
may not, in the native courts, be 
always liable to such an' imputa- 
tion ; but, to that I must answer, 
that thp British government was 
known to act on other principles ; 
that it was known to apprehend 
danger from such correspondence $ 
that it had anxiously precluded 
them in two successive treaties $ 
and that the nabobs had every rea- 
son to be sufficiently conscious of 
the interpretation we should' put 
upon, and. the indignation we 
should feel, at the discovery of 
such clandestine intercourse. 

The first observation, then, that 
presents itself, is, that any corres- 
pondence 
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pondence between the parties in 
question was at least a ground of 
grave suspicion. Next, that a 
coi respoudence carried on in defi- 
ance of the warnings arising out 
of the treaties, and with a certain- 
ty *>f the, feeling i that would be 
excited by the detection of it, 
« could net be one of idle form or 
empty compliment j that it must, 
have had distinct objects, and ob- 
jects of an interest commensurate 
to the risk incurred ; objects which 
demanded secrecy , s and rendered 
the precautions reported to not su- 
perfluous; that this correspon- 
dence must therefore have been of 
a nature not less important in it- 
self than inconsistent with the re- 
lations of good faith, common in- 
terest, and friendly connection, in 
which the nabobs stood towards 
the British government. Such, I 
say, would be the inference, from 
the very (existence of a secret cor- 
respondence between parties so 
circumstanced as the nabobs and 
Tippoo Sultaun. — The one, our 
ally, united to us by every tie that 
can be supposed binding on man ; 
the other, instigated by the most 
inveterate hate, and in the very 
act of meditating, if not preparing, 
hostilities against us. 

If this inference be a just one, 
the> object of enquiry is, next, 
whether there is any thing in the 
contents of the papers themselves 
to invalidate or destroy it ; or 
whether they are not (as I think 
they will be found to «be, when 
fairly examined^ calculated to con- 
firm and support it, — and when 
combined with subsequent events, 
to establish it beyond the possibility 
of refutation ? 

The hon. baronet has objected 
to these papers as being extracts. 
It is true, Sir, they are so; but 
tbat they ate fairly taken— To the 


general truth of $rbat is related 
(though the expressions of perso- 
nal regard may be, as indeed they 
are said to be, occasionally height- 
ened) the very situations in which 
the vakeels stood, bear, as well as 
their subsequent examinations, 
ample testimony. It is scarcely 
possible to imagine a statement, 
generally speaking, more to be re- 
lied on, than one made by minis- 
ters without any visible interest to 
deceive, intended for the guidance 
of their sovereign's conduct, and 
of a sovereign too of the character 
of the sultaun, whose vigilance 
would probably have detected, and 
whose arbitrary and cruel disposi- 
tion would have led him to punish, 
any material deviation from the 
truth, with the last aud most exem- 
plary severity. 

But to come to the papers 
themselves.— It is with tegret I 
feel that the hon. baronet's speech 
has imposed upon me the necessi- 
ty of entering into a detail that 
may be fatiguing to the house; 
but I can assure gentlemen that 
1 sftall detain them no longer than 
myy be absolutely requisite to do 
justice to the cause I am support- 
ing, and will call their attention . 
to those points only which appear 
to me most important in direaling 
our judgment, and which are gene- 
rally confirmed by the concurring 
testimony of the witnesses exami- 
ned at Vellore. 

The first paper with w hich tins 
singular correspondence Commen- 
ces, relates to two separate conver- 
sations which appear to have taken 
place between the nabob Wallah 
Jah, and the vakeells of Tippoo, 
on the 10th and 13th of June, 
1792 . It should seem, that from 
the events that bad taken place in 
the course of the last years, the 
nabob entertained some doubts of 
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the' manner in trhfcK his proposi- 
tion might be received, and that 
some management was requisite in 
the introduction of it j he there- 
fore begins by an address to the 
ruling passion of Tippoo’s mind 
— his bigotry and ambition to be 
universally considered as the chief 
pillar and champion of the Maho- 
metlan faith. In this character 
the nabob directs his address to 
him, and follows up his expressions 
of attachment to the faith, and to 
hi in the protector of it, by repro- 
bating, as a confederacy formed for 
the subversion of religion, the war 
recently concluded ; a war (if 
ever there was one), strictly just 
and defensive on our part, and de- 
riving its origin from the unwar- 
rantable aggressions of the enemy. 
Then, after adverting to the events 
of former hostility as past recal, 
the nabob declares his desire to es- 
tablish a cordial harmony with the 
sultaun, and earnestly solicits the 
\ akeels to forward his purpose, as 
pregnant with great and number- 
less benefits to both parties. Thus* 
Sir, is laid the foundation of tfTis 
extraordinary correspondence, an 
intercourse between the nabobs 
and the sultaun. 

The subsequent conversation is 
said to have passed in the presence 
of Lord Cornwallis. His expres- 
sions of attachment to Tippoo — 
his dislike of the war — are both 
expressed indeed, but expressed in 
more guarded terms. The cir- 
cumstance, hoVever, to which I 
particularly wish to call your at- 
tention in the conversation, is this, 
that not one syllable is breathed 
which indicates the connection he 
had proposed in the former one. 
If, as it has been pretended, this 
was perfectly innocent, — if he was 
acting only in conformity to the 
wishes of lord Cornwallis, and this 


connection was held out merely to 
conciliate the sultaun, without any 
serious intention attached to it, 
why this difference ? why the sup- 
pression of all mention of that 
which, if known, could, on these 
suppositions; be known only to his 
advantage ? 

The next letter on which* I wish 
to fix your attention appears mark- 
ed No. 4. In this also a conver- 
sation is related between the nabob 
Wallah Jah and the vakeels, in 
which the former, after again con- 
necting the sultaun with the cause 
and maintenance of religion, and 
praying to God to preserve him 
victorious and triumphant, is re- 
presented as adverting to his for- 
mer conversation, and the pro- 
position he had offered, and in- 
quiring if the vakeels had com- 
municated it to the sultaun, and 
had received a Javourable answer. 
They replied, they had communi- 
cated it 5 and then proceeded to 
convey the answer with which 
they w$re charged, and which 
amounts to a ready acceptance 6f 
the proposition, on the ground of 
that friendship which ought to sub- 
sist amongst the professors of the 
Mahomedan faith. 

It is at least manifest from this 
letter, that the nabob attached an 
interpretation not quite consistent 
with barren compliment, to the 
proposition which he had hazarded. 
.Had he felt that it was in the com- 
mon course of complimentary in- 
tercourse between princes ; bad he' 
felt that in that light the sultaun 
would have received and inter- 
preted it, why this solicitude for 
an answer, which, m its nature, 
could be nothing but* an echo of 
his own idle and empty compli- 
ment ? The following letter still 
more confirms my inference, and 
shows that in the mind of Tippoo, 

no 
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themselves, and there appears the 
chance of a successor the very re- 
verse of the minister I have de- 
scribed: when this change takes 
place, yoft may prosecute your 
hostile purposes vpithout apprehen- 
sion !” -Is there a roan who would 
not feel that such counsel must be 
* intended for the benefit of the 
adverse power, and that it spoke 
the 4anguage, as it betrayed the 
heart, of an enemy and a trai- 
tor? 

Having made this observation, I 
beg the attention of the house to 
the letters in question. They relate 
to two messages conveyed through 
Khader Nawaz Khan, a person 
enjoying a great share of the con- 
fidence of the nabobs of the Car- 
natic. Tippoo, as it seems, was 
endeavouring to excite and com- 
bine all the Indian powers against 
us ; while in the prosecution of 
this object, the activity of his ne- 
gotiations at Poonah alarmed the 
vigilance of the British resident, 
who immediately apprised .the su- 
preme government of his suspi- 
cions. — This comes to the know- 
ledge of jhe nabob j and what is 
the conduct of our faithful friend 
on the occasion ? He proceeds 
directly to communicate the intel- 
ligence he had received to the sul- 
'taun, advising him, at the same 
time, in the spirit of that cordiality 
by which they were united— to do 
what ? to lay aside, no doubt, his 
hostile designs, to cultivate friend- 
ship, and preserve peace* with the 
British power >-*-No, no, quite the 
reverse : the advice of this our in- 
comparable ally, is of a very dif- 
ferent complexion (in conformity, 
no doubt, to the British interests 
and the views of its government) 
it prudently suggests to the sultaun 
the /policy of suspending his mea- 
sures till the approaching departure 


of Lord ^Cornwallis should leave 
the field open to him, to act with 
safety . and effect ; and then, 
Whatever might be his highness's 
pleasure would be right and pro - 
per ! Such is the purport of 
the first message. The second 
contains also similar information 
and counsel , relative to the situa- 
tion of the French at Pondicherry. 
Nothing is now, says the nabob, to 
be expected^ and, following the 
impulse of his friendship towards 
the sultaun, he advises him, not as 
one should expect, to detach him- 
self from his dangerous connection 
with the French, but to communi- 
cate with them le»s directly — to 
refrain, for the present, from open 
correspondence, and to confine his 
intercourse to verbal communica- 
tion. To the nature of that inter- 
course we must, therefore, con- 
clude the nabob to have been no 
stranger, and his suggestion the re- 
sult only of his interest for its safe 
continuance, without interruption 
or observation from us ; an inter- 
course doubtless most friendly to 
the British power! between par- 
ties such as Tippoo Sultaun and 
the French; how could it be other- 
wise ? 1 

Though the obvious connection 
of the two letters I have just com- 
mented upon, led me for a moment 
to pass the one that intervenes, I 
cannot consent to leave it entirely 
unnoticed ; containing, as it does, a 
message from Omdut ul Omrah, 
in his own name, expressive of the 
most fervent attachment to the 
sultaun, followed by a promise, that, 
please God, at a proper time, his 
fidelity should he manifest. I no- 
tice it, first, because it shews how 
cordially Omdut ul Omrah acted, 
not merely as the minister of his 
father, but as a substantial party in 
thii negotiation ; and still more, 
because, 
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because, in this promise %o given, 
will be found the key to his subse-* 
quent conduct : it will hereafter be 
seen, when the occasion did occur? 
bow he remembered the pledge he 
had given, and redeemed it with 
but too faithful punctuality.. 

The secrecy, that is one of the 
striking characters of the whole 
transaction, now increases in an 
extraordinary degree. New precau- 
tions are devbed ; and the inter- 
views with the vakeels (which 
had never been hitherto suhject 
to any resuiction) are covered by 
fictitious pretences, totally foreign 
to their real object. 

Ihe letter I next refer to, relates 
a meeting to which the vakeeh 
were invited, under pretence of 
seeing a mosque, but for the real 
purpose of learning something of a 
secret nature, which the nabob 
.Wallah Jah had long felt a wish 
to convey fo them ; the interview 
takes place in a tomb near the 
mosque, and a question is put to 
them by Qmdut ul Omrah, whether 
they had full povner* ? Being 
satisfied on that head, he proceeds 
to deliver to them a message in the 
name of Wallah Jah : “ That for 
a long tinje there had been, with- 
out a pause, a veil (or want of cor- 
diality) between his highness and 
your majesty, which had been pro- 
ductive of injuries ^to both ; but 
wJiow that, by the Javour of God, a 
'system of harmony, such as is be- 
coming among the piofessors of 
Islamism, had taken place, his 
highness confidently hoped from 
God, the prime cause of all, that 
thd time past might be. am ply re- 
deemed that fot his highness’s own 
part, considering, from his heart, 
himself, his country, and his pro- 
perty, to belong to your majesty, 
he had' made it aUMamenta»y in- 
junction to his child; eu and lamily, 


taking God and his Holy Prophet 
to witness, to pray night and day 
for the pillar of faith (that is to say), 
your majesty, and to consider their 
prospei ity and welfare as*lnsepara- 
bly connected witji your majesty ; 
that we must ascertain your majes- 
ty’s wishes on this head, in $ man- 
ner satisfactory to both; 'ftnd if 
your majesty should be, from ybur 
heart, solicitous of this proposed 
cordial harmony, his highness 
would, under the testimony of God 
and his prophet, detail to us hia # 
sentiments fully at the time of our 
departure, which, please God, 
w'oukl soon take place.” 

Without adverting to the mar- 
riage, which is said to have made 
at this meeting the subject of* a 
separate conversation wiih Gbo- 
Jaum Ali, I must remark that, 
either there is a strange confusion 
in this message, or the words 
friendship, harmony, &c. must be 
understood in more than one mean- 
ly* 

The following letter describes 
• also a similar meeting in a gaiden, 
under an equally fictitious pretext, 
with this ditference, that it was so- 
licited on the part of the vakeels. 
Omdut ul Omrah is there stated to 
have conjured them not to commit 
to wt iting some expressions he used, , 
saying, that he so expressed himself 
out of' rtgcyd to the faith, and his 
friendship towards the pro lei tor of 
it. In the last paragraph of this 
letter it is mentioned that they 
hud induced *Omdut ul Omrah to 
lay the foundation of the connec- 
tion by marriage. To tbo e who 
refer to this letter it will be clear, 
liom the manner in*whiih ihe 
marriage is mentioned, that what- 
ever was conveyed undei the mys- 
terious expression* that were not to 
be committed to wt iting, it had no 
reference or connection v\ itb the 
marnage. 
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marriage. The marriage, i£at all 
a subject pf negotiation, was en- 
trusted exclusively to Gholaum Ali 
Khan, £t is stated that a negotia- 
lion for marriage is a matter of 
much delicacy among the Maho- 
medans, the nabob, therefore, 
would certainly not , propose to 
treat on it with both the vakeels 
jointly. It appears, besides, that 
separate conversations took place 
between Omdnt ul Ommh and 
Gholaum Alt Khan, at each of 
these meeting-., said to he in rela- 
tion to that Niibjeet j but we learn 
from the evidence of Glndaum Ali 
Khan, that whu thet vveie co n- 
jufed not to commit to writing, 
was edm muni cated to both. 1 lie 
slfort extract from a letter of the 
utliaun, too, is a confirmation of 
this argument, and swim to leave 
no question of the marriage nd 
the suhj^ui of these confident 'al 
expressions to be totally distinct. 
He direct?, them to inform him of 
the expressions of Onidnt ul Om- 
?ah, and the thing you* know of, 
which is explained by the evidence « 
always to mean the matriage. 
"W hat. tin n was t he pnrpoi t of t heso 
expressions ? Ali Kheza says, it 
ifoflH confined to professions of 
attachment, and to information re- 
lative to the b'vehch. Now, Sir, 
it cannot be tbnrnrren, that both 
these had been long before commu- 
©fcated and written, and could not, 
therefore, require that solemn it - 
juticikflt of secrecy that was impo- 
sed. We are thus ret I need, I say, 
#o"tb« necessity of doing one of two 
things— '-either totally withdrawing 
our belief from Ali Rheza Khan’s 
account of *vhat passed ; or, in ad- 
mitting foe truth of it, lo admit 
that under the words, friendship, 
attachment, and regard,, was veiled 
a ..sense little corresponding, in 
foiut of comptehensiuii and effect, 


to that in wbicH they are utttally 
Accepted. 

The ceremony which is related 
In the ensuing letter, as having 
taken place under the immediate 
directions of the sultann, in the 
Jaumah mosque, does not imme- 
diately involve either Wallah Jab 
or Omdttt ul Omiah. 6s thtf young- 
er branches of the family appear io 
have, been alone present. 

The delivery of the hostages, 
and the return of the vakeels to 
their master, took place in the in- 
terim between the date of this 
letter and that of the one which 
follows $ — a letter, in some points 
of view, of considerable impor- 
fanee. It is addressed to Gholaum 
Ali, under the fictitious signa- 
ture ot Gholaum Hussein, but 
written in the hand of Onidnt ul 
Omiah. The difficult* and danger 
of communication sufficiently ac- 
counts for th(- purport of it being 
so little detailed; but those who 
have attended to rhe preceding let- 
ters. will easily truce in it a con- 
tinuation of the former expressions 
of attachment, founded on the same 
basis, v the maintenance of the Ma- 
homedan faith, so well adapted, 
and so conciliating to the *-pirir to 
which they were addiessed. Re- 
peat this couplet, he says, on my 
part, to rhe suitaun : — 

In the preservation of thy person 
is the perpetual pet manenee of thag 
faith, 

L t h’m not remain who wishetk 
not fly preservation, 

Huw unlike is this to the cold- 
ness of the avowed letter of form, 
written on the same occasion. — 
namely, rhe marriages r >f two of 
the sons of Tippoo, and transmit- 
ted through the British govern- 
ment. “ I have received,” says 
the nabob, * e your letter, inform- 
ing me of the celebration of the 
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wedding! of Abdul Khaleh and 
Mohammed Moiz ud Been, to- 9 
gether with a dress and jewels, 
and I am made happy beyond mea- 
sure by this agreeable intelligence ; 
may the Almighty render this event 
happy/’ How impossible is it not 
to be struck with the marked dif- 
ference of the sentiment of the 
couplet from the style of the letter 
I have just read; and why this dif- 
ference? Why? but t that one is 
intended to convey what the other 
is intended to conceal. 

In the year 1 Jyd, the nabob 
Wallah Jali died, and Omdut ul 
Omrah succeeded to the musnud. 
An embassy, charged with the 
compliments usual on such occa- 
sions, was sent by the sultaun ; 
the letters. No. 18 and ip, are 
from the ambassadors; but there 
is nothing related, except one long 
conversation about union and friend- 
ship, on which h s highness is said 
to have expatiated with * great 
warmth. It is, indeed, stated, 
that the vakeels employ ed on this 
occasion were not persons to wfiotp 
a negotiation of much delicacy was 
likely to be entrusted : at the same 
time, we must observe, that the 
following, letter from Omdut til 
Omrah makes a reference to his 
communications with them, as if 
something had passed connected 
with the former intei course. I his 
letter is, like the other, marked 
with the fictitious name of Gho- 
laum Hussein, and addressed to 
Gholaum Ali. The introduction 
of it is material only on account 
of the reference I have stated, and 
as it carries on the existence of the 
correspondence to so late a period 
preceding the Mysore war. 

The impression of the nature of 
that refit cnee is forcibly confirmed 
by the subsequent letter from Kha- 
der Nawaz Khan, the confidential 


minister before alluded to, whose 
name appears more than once as 
the channel of communication be- 
tween the nabobs and the vakeels. 
Adverting in this to his previous 
services, he congratulates himself, 
and thanks the Almighty, that the 
system of harmony and union be- 
tween the tiro chosen of tfie Lord \ 
(meaning Tippoo Sultaun and Ota* 
dnt ul Omrah) calculated to pro- 
mote the happiness of God’s peo- 
ple, and which his labours had 
been employed in establishing, h*4d 
acquired the requisite degree of 
stability and firmness. Ihe au- 
thenticity of this letter is fully sup- 
ported by the oral testimony ; nor 
is there any thing that has a ten- 
dency to invalidate the obvious in- 
ference resulting bow* it. It stands, 
then, as a convincing testimony, 
that whatever that mysterious and 
enigmatical connection, established 
under the name of union and har- 
mony, really was, it uas in force 
and operation up to the year l/Qf ; 
that tho same sentiments which 
impelled Omdut ul Omrah to par- 
ticipate in, and conduct the inter- 
course during the life-time of his 
fill her ; the same supposed inte- 
rests, the same attachment to the 
cause of the sultaun that had pre- 
viously goterned and animated his 
exertions, accompanied him, un- 
dtminished, to the throne, where 
he waned only for an opportunity 
favourable to his friendship, and 
an emergency, in which tiie fide- 
lity he had solemnly promised could 
be manifested with effect. 

On the degree of conviction re- 
sulting from these document*, 
much must depend. a The infe- 
rences I have jest deduced, thecoit- 
clusions I have drawn, the impres- 
sions I have endeavoured* to en- 
force, I must leave to the judg- 
ment of the House* I can only 

m* 
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say, that to mine they are decisive; 
ami that each suspicion the exist- 
ence of such a correspondence ex- 
cites, appears to me to derive vali- 
dity and Confirmation from every 
step we advance, in examining its 
contents. All the facts they dis- 
cover are so far from being weak- 
ened HJr the oral evidence, {if, in- 
deed, such evidence could weaken 
the authority of any written docu- 
ments) that they are more dis- 
tinctly corroborated and esta- 
blished. By what has been stated 
from the papers, as well as by the 
concurring testimony of the va- 
keels, it is proved, that a corres- 
pondence embracing political ob- 
jects was carried on ; that a connec- 
tion, under the mysterious and in- 
definite terms of union and har- 
mony, was proposed on the part 
of the nabobs of the Carnatic, 
and accepted by Tippoo Sultaun ; 
that for the purpose of continuing 
their correspondence, when the 
departure of the hostages should 
remove the existing channel of it, 
a cypher was instituted ; that in « 
prosecution of this connection, 
assurances of fidelity had been 
given to Tippoo, and intelligence 
conveyed to him, accompanied 
with advice for the regulation of 
bis conduct; that in these trans- 
actions the utmost precautions of 
secrecy had been deemed neces- 
sary, and the interviews held with 
the vakeels bad been covered with 
fictitious pretences ; and, lastly, 
that the connection, * whatever it 
precisely was} (for of its nature 
little doubt can be entertained) 
actually subsisted in full force, in- 
tegrity, and operation, in the year 
1797 • f 

It has been endeavoured to de- 
fend tins correspondence, and to 
rescue it from the impressions, it 
it obviously calculated to produce, 
by an explanation resting in part 


on a connection ff simple friend-' 
kbtp, and in part oix an alliance by 
marriage, at one; time hi ‘agitation 
between the families of the sul- 
taun and of the nabob Wallah Jab. 
On the fullest consideration of this 
explanation, I own I have found 
myself unable to accede to .it : 
the difficulties it presents appear 
to me insurmountable. If it be 
possible to suppose a desire of mere 
friendship, without an object, be- 
tween persons so situated in rela- 
tion to each other; if Tippoo Sul- 
taun and Wallah Jah were likely 
to. feel the influence of a pure, 
disinterested, sentimental attach- 
ment; it is yet hardly probable, 
that a connection, on this ground, 
should have been solicited with so 
much earnestness and adxiety, as 
is manifested by the nabob in the 
first proposition- of it, or an inter- 
course entered into by him at such 
mighty risks ; nor is so innocent 
a view pf the subject quite con- 
sistent with the secret meetings, 
the various precautions for con- 
cealment, the intelligence con- 
veyed, and, above all, with the 
preparation and transmission of the 
cypher before adverted to. If, in- 
deed, it is that union apd friend- 
ship, which, as it is said,* ought to 
bind together the Mussulman pow- 
ers ; if it meant to describe alli- 
ance and co-operation, mutual sup- 
port and inexpiable hostility against 
those of a difleient persuasion, ir 
may be nearer the fact, and re- 
move these inconsistences I have 
stated ; but if it does so remove 
them, it demonstrates, by their 
removal, the establishment of that 
sort of connection, which, no one 
can deny, was essentially repugnant 
to the spirit and sense of every 
-engagement under which the na- 
bob stood, and directly subversive 
of the interests and safety of the 
British empire in* India. 


But 
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%ttjiTO,,tbefe is Jhe inamage.! 
On the- discordant accounts of the 
<*rigftj of that affair;* as srated by 
the vakeels, I shall. say nothing-. 
4 will admit that a marriage might 
be tft agitation; but a marriage, 
if It, be allowed to have made any 
part, on their own’ showing, can 
account for a very small part only 
of the communications that are 
related. It confessedly did not 
come into question rtli after the 
* return of Ail it he zb from Seringa- 
patani ; but before he went thcie, 
it must be remembered that this, 
union of harmouy and friendship 
between the suHaunand the nabob, 
had been proposed, accepted, 
established ; and, for the purpose 
of continuing it, a cypher had been 
already transmitted, of which Ali 
Rheza Khan was actually the 
bearer. I need not say more to 
make it evident, than that neither 
the marriage on the one hand, nor 
simple friendship on the other, is 
sufficient to explain the species of 
connection thus established, Jo re- t 
coticile the d illicit] lies, or to dis- 
sipate the suspicion and the obscu- 
rity in which it is involved. 

It is affirmed by the Khans, and 
also in Ali Hussein’s letter to bis 
agents, that no correspondence was 
carried on by tire nabobs contrary 
to their engagements : if a direct * 
correspondence with Tippoo is 
meant, it may be literally true, 
and consistent with these papers 
for they may be considered as an 
indirect, and nut a direct, coties- 
poudenec. Rut so despicable a sub- 
terfuge is not worth dwelling upon* 
or exposing. It is said, too, that 
ail that was- doin', was done in con? 
fortuity with the wishes of lord 
Cornwallis, who was desirous of 
preserving peace, and conciliating, 
if possible, the irritated; and vin- 
dictive feelings of the TnUaum 
.VOL. 10* 


That this correspondence should 
have been carried on, with anv 
knowledge; or approbation of the 
governor-general, I venture to pro- 
nounce absolutely impossibles , 
Whatever tbte policy and wishes of 
lord (Cornwallis might be with in- 
spect to Tippoo Suitaun, Xfhat he 
should encourage a separate cor- 
respondence between this prineb 
jmd the nabob, at the very time 
he was changing the expressions of 
the former treaty of 1 787, for *the 
vetv purpose of more completely 
and effectually precluding any such 
intercourse, io, I say, absolutely 
impossible in itself, iu» it is incon- 
sistent with the cauuaci convened 
to the suitaun, in one of the letters 
abo\ e referred to, to pause in the 
prosecution of his hostile measures 
till the departure of lord Cornwal- 
lis to Eui ope. Rut, Sir, had the 
nabob felt this to be the case, had 
he felt -that he was acting in sup- 
port of British vicvt:s, in alliance 
with British interests, why ail this 
m) story ? Why nU these multi- 
plied precautions to avoid detec- 
tion ? Why the cyphci ? Why 
the meetings undcu- f:ct i»ious pre- 
tences r Why the hazards inc-dent 
to all these proceedings ? Wh\ dis- 
guise that, which, if known, would 
have been praise- worthy, ‘which 
breathed nothing but fnm attach- 
ment, loyalty, and atfactiou to the 
British powtr, a"d /cal for its ser- 
vile, under the mu>k of deceit, 
pei tidy, and bleach of taith ? 1$ it, 
then, \\t y much to attune that tin* 
could not be? that instead of hold- 
ing a conduct so lepugnant to com-, 
nion sense, and disgraceful to a 
ratioud being, the nab^b ojii feel 
that his objects were of a nature 
to rcqniie cuuv,mneut j that, if 
defected, tliev would b^vc excited 
the utmost jealousy and ind.tgu.tuon 
of the Thim»h government ; that 
f di h ! they 
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they would have brought his state 
and situation into jeopardy ; and 
that they were, therefore, of a na- 
ture subversive of his alliance, and 
in violation of every obligation to- 
wards that poweF tfhich had raised, 
supported, and protected him,— 

» Admit this supposition, and every 
difficulty disappears, every contra- 
diction vanishes, all is plain, sim- 
ple, rational, and consistent. With, 
this are consistent the prayers of 
Wallah Jah for the triumphs of 
Tippoo, aud with this, the assu- 
rances of his son and successor, 
that when the occasion should ar- 
rive, his fidelity to him should be 
manifested ; and, with this is con- 
sistent all the subsequent conduct 
of Omdut ul Omrah, when, in the 
course of the Mysore war, in his 
contemplation, the anticipated oc- 
casion did arrive $ when the ex- 
igencies of our situation, when the 
success of the contest, and the 
safety of our empire, demanded 
every exertion, and every proof of 
his zeal and attachment ! At that 
moment of pressure did he with- 
hold his resources; at that mo- 
ment did his officers impede the 
supplies of the army, in some 
cases resorted even to force to ob- 
struct their passage ; and at that 
moment did they create every em- 
barrassment, and oppose every ob- 
stacle within the ex ten f of their 
power, to the progress of our 
arms. Jn short. Sir, such was the 
conduct we experienced from this 
faithful and devoted friend', that, 
during the existence of hostilities, 
and long previous to the discovery 
at Seriugapwam, the governor-ge- 
neral, as it, appears, not only enter- 
tained suspicion, but repeatedly and 
pointedly declared, that the per- 
verseness and disaffection display- 
ed by the nabob, was recont ilea- 
U fit te nothing but a connection* 


oa secret understanding, with the 
enemy. 

Jt has been a&ked, what interest 
the nabob could have in such a 
conduct } I do not feel, Sir, that 
to infer the reality of the conduct, 
1, am obliged to assign to it an ob- 
ject of sound and rational policy. 
It is too much to presume, after 
all that the times in which we live 
have exhibited, that projects may 
not be formed, and designs pur- 
sued, that are not warranted by a 
true and enlightened wisdom. 

What beyond a general and mu- 
tual aid, as occasions might offer, 
were the precise expectations of 
Tippoo on the one hand, and of 
the nabob on the other, I will not 
detain you by an attempt to explain ; 
on that the question does not turn, 
— and I venture to call, with some 
degree of confidence, upon the 
House, to consider well the case 
laid before them, and, after advert- 
ing to the relative situations of 
Tippoo Sultaun, and the nabobs of 
the Carnatic, quo actually prepa- 
ring war against us, the other our 
most intimate ally j looking at the 
correspondence itself, confirmed 
as it is by the oral testimony, In 
all its facts, with all the' precau- 
tions for concealment that pervade 
and characterize it; recollecting 
the solemn pledge of the nabob 
Omdut ul Omrah, and the manner 
in which, when the occasion wax 
presented by the exigencies of a 
war in which we were called on to 
defend the existence of our empire 
in India, that pledge was afterwards 
redeemed. Let any man, I sa j A 
consider these things, and pro- 
nounce, if he can, in the face of 
God and his country, a conscien- 
tious belief that the nabobs of 
the Carnatic were faithful to our 
cause, the duties of alliance, and 
tkekowh engagements— that the 
charge 
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ttarge against them rs without 
foundation— -that the treaties by 
Which they wcfe bound were not 
Violated —rh.it a correspondence of 
a political nature was not carried 
on, and a conduct resulting from 
it pm sued, hostile to the just rights, 
find affecting the security of the 
British empire in India. 

If, sir, the conclusion I feci it my 
dmy to draw, an^, as it appears to 
my apprehension , the only just one 
that can be drawn from all that 
has been stated, the direct re- 
verse oi this — lire rights accru- 
ing from it to the British govern- 
ment become the next subject of 
enquiry and consideration. ' 

Tlie situation of the nabob may 
be considered in two points of 
view • one with reference to the 
original dependency of his station, 
under the Moghul constitution, and 
the opinion that, in releasing him 
from his allegiance to his natural 
superior, we only transferred that 
allegiance to ourselves, as well as 
with reference to the rcvprtible 
condition on which he received the 
Dewanne, and the state of prac- 
tical subjection in which he stood. 
Controlled in his foreign relations, 
and indebted to ns, both for the 
external defence, and internal se- 
curity, of ail he enjoyed-** regard- 
ing him, in a word, as a mere 
feudatory of the British power. 

In the other point of view, he 
may be considered as relying, in- 
deed, upon ns for his safety and 
protection, but possessing, never- 
theless, the lights of an indepen- 
dent prince ; rights deduced from 
the circumstance of the condition 
of his engagements which have 
been alluded to, having been, on 
his part, repeatedly infringed, and 
that infringement never having on 
ours Been made a pretence for re- 
suming what our friendship had 
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conferred on him — from repeated 
treaties having been concluded 
with him, both Subsequent to, and 
In contemplation of, these, very 
breaches of, engagement* and his 
having on these occasions/ both 
treated, ami been treked with, in 
the character of an indepbnefent 
prince. Thus it may be said, as 
far as related to us, though main- 
tained by the power and protection 
of our government, he was invest- 
ed with all the political and per- 
sonal rights incide nt to real sove- 
reignty and hideJHfence. 

To this latpPyphVoft I own 
myself inclineo^pp 'accede, bin I 
cannot admit that the treaty of 
if 63, alluded to in the Resolutions, 
lias any bearing or eftect in this 
question. The article in that 
treaty which alone mentions the 
nabob, was introduced for the sole 
purpose of term mating t-he dispu- 
ted claims of Salabat Jung, and 
Mahomed Ali, in support of which, 
respectively, France and Fnghtnd 
had carried on the war in the pe- 
ninsula of India. They therefore 
joined in recognizing, as far as thiy 
were concerned, the former as 
soubah of the Deccan, the latter 
as nabob of Arcot. W hat the 
powers and privileges of each weie 
in their several situations, was a 
point* left wholly untouched, and* 
to be determined by the laws and 
usages of the Moghuh empire. 

The # character, then, in which X 
am willing to consider the nabob, 
is that of an Independent prince 
under the pi otection of the British, 
power 5 not have I a wish to insist 
on auy right, or *to appeal to any 
law in favour of what has been 
done by our Indian government, 
which might not be equally ap- 
pealed to, and insisted upon, to- 
wards a prince who was exempted* 
irorn all reliance on our friendship, 

either 
h % 
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either for his defence or security. 
AH I ask, in return for this admis- 
sion, is, that he may be considered 
in one only bf these capacities, 
and that it may not pe contended 
that he was at once entitled to the 
rights of a subject, and to the im- 
mhnities of* a sovereign, * 

It is superfluous to argue that 
the nabob Omdut ui Omrab was in 
conjunction with his father, a par- 
ty to the treaty of 1792, not 
mdrely as his future successor, re- 
cognised in %at treaty, but indi- 
vidually in Wliwn name and per- 
son. He waH^etore, from the 
period of itslpi^sion, bound to 
the observance bf all its stipula- 
tions $ and had, in the same de- 
gree with his father, conveyed to 
us what is called a perfect right 
to the benefits they conferred. 
If, therefore, the obligation con- 
tracted was not fulfilled in both 
according to its tenor, we acquired, 
with respect to both, I apprehend, 
the right of enforcing it, if it; was 
desirable it should be enforced ; of 
compelling reparation for the vio- 
lation of it, if reparation was 
deemed beneficial j pr of avoiding 
the treaty altogether, if that should 
be most consistent with our views 
of expediency. 

I trust, sir, I cannot be so much 
misconceived as to be supposed to 
contend, that every little failure in 
fulfilling the strict letter of a trea- 
ty, is to be a ground for resorting 
to the exercise of these rights — tar 
from its In my conception, the 
infringement must be not of the 
letter iOnly, but of the .spirit and in- 
tent p$ the engagement j that, too, 
in ‘points not trivial, but essential 
ana important. Such are the 
' points that present themselves in 
the grant of assignments, confes- 
sedly made, although expressly 
prohibited which involved . both , 


the violation of the treaty, and the 
destruction of the resources on 
which we depended: and also, in 
carrying on political correspond 
deuce with a foreign power, even 
destitute of any special aggra- 
vations. From infractions of this 
kind, there is no doubt, we should 
have derived a clear right to de- 
mand present reparation, and 
future security j and from the 
refusal of these*demands, an un- 
questionable right of war would 
have accrued. 

If it is not such*in fractions alone, 
but if, in addition to such infrac- 
tions of the subsisting treaty, there 
be shown an association with a 
prince not simply unfriendly in 
his character, and opposite in his 
interests, but in the actual pre- 
paration of war, the object of which 
was our utter extirpation j if it 
be shown that this association 
betrayed itself, not only while 
war was in contemplation, but 
continued and operated, during 
the whole course <of the hostilities 
that ensued ; no one, I apprehend, 
will contend, that from the instant 
such an association existed, the 
respective parties did not assume 
the position of enemies, and that 
all the rights which a state of war 
can convey, did not accrue to the 
injured power \ rights co-extensive 
with the demands of permanent 
and effectual security, and limited 
only by the great principles of 
humanity and justice. 

The sudden irruption of the 
king of Prussia into Saxony, in the 
year 1756, in the midst of appa- 
rently profound' peace, is a fact 
with which every one most be 
acquainted What was his defence ? 
he had reason to believe that 
Sixony participated with other 
powers in a confederacy for bis 
destruction* and Ural ibis gave him 
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the right of immediate war. On 
this right Be acted] and though 
there were circumstances in the 
manner in which be conducted 
Jiis measures, that excited clamour 
against him at the time, there is 
no man at this day, I believe, who 
does not admit, that the act of 
carrying war into Saxony was 
fully justified. Such, then, is the 
Tight towards a power wholly inde- 
pendent. What is the difference 
in respect to a dependent and pro- 
tected one ? ft is this — -that in the 
case of an independent power, our 
rights can only be realised through 
the medium of successful war 
in that of a protected one, we are 
already in a situation in which 
successful war would place us; 
but it will not be, therefore, con- 
tended that our rights are less, — 
it will not be contended that what, 
consistently with every law, may 
be justly pursued through all the 
hazards and calamities of war, we 
are forbid to attempt when those 
calamities are dissociated from the 
acquisition of if. — that, the mea- 
sures which it is our unquestion- 
able right to take against a foreign 
foe, we may not, legitimately, 
resort to, against a traitor in our 
very ‘bosom : the rights are the 
•ame, though the means of them 
are widely different. 

If these principles are just, let 
them be applied to the case before 
us; and if gentlemen agree with 
me, in the conviction that the 
documents adduced, combined with 
subsequent circumstances, clearly 
prove a connection to have been 
established, on the part of the 
nabobs, with Tippoo Sultaun, at 
the very time he was meditating 
hostilities against us ; and that, in 
prosecution of the purposes of this 
connection, he was not only fur- 
nished with intelligence and 
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advice, but, during the contest' in 
which our very existence was in- 
volved, Qmdut ul Omrah adhered 
to his cause, and>aided him to the . 
extent of his power, by treache- 
rously obstructing our supplies, 
and embarrassing the progress of 
our arms, they must feel also with 
me, that every engagenffent bet ween 
us and Ali Hussein, was abrogated ; 
and so abrogated as, at the same 
time, to constitute that case of 
injury, from which, according to 
the usuages of nations, the rights 
of war legitimately result. 

Had the detection' of this cor- 
respondence occurred previous to 
the fall of Sefingapatam 5 had we, 
during the actual existence of hos- 
tilities, discovered the course of 
infidelity by which the nabob wag 
betraying our cause, and counter- 
acting our measures ; had we at 
once, in the moment of indig- 
nation, repaid his ingratitude and 
perfidy, by driving him from the 
throne, and assuming his country, 
wheje is the man that could have 
hesitated upon the justice of the 
act ? But, Sir, neither did the dis- 
covery take place under these cir- 
cumstances, nor, when it did take 
place, did the governor- general so 
act upon it; on the contrary, a 
period of time was suffered to 
elapse before he availed himself 
of any of the rights with which 
the disaffection of the nabobs had 
invested him. And this is supposed 
to create a new and different case ! 
What real difference can be found 
in it, is beyond my comprehension 
—but so it is contended;* and 
being contended, I cannot pass it 
by without notice*— The right of 
war is one thing, aad the exercise 
of that right is another 3 the prin- 
ciple of the first is justice, of the 
latter expediency. Every one can 
fifuie to himself situations in 

which 
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which a nation may stand, where 
rights of war, the most clear and 
incontroyertiblc, cannot be acted 
upon without the greatest hazard ; , 
and where tlie $euse of the deepest 
injuries must be (as it often is), 
for the time, suppressed or dis- 
sembled ; but are all the rights 
arising out *of such injuries thus 
destroyed ? ,or will il be asserted, 
thatj in the event oi a country 
possessing rights, unquestionably 
just* it can be placed in this dilem- 
ma, that it must cither consent 
to abandon them entirely, or im- 
mediately to act upon them, at 
the imminent risk of its own 
destruction ? Is it possible this can 
be so? and if not, the exercise 
of the right of war necessarily 
resolves itself into a question of 
pureexpediency,>vhich the circum- 
stances of each individual case 
must govern. At the same time 
Iaiu far from saying, that these 
rights are such as may be laid 
aside, and stored up for ages, to be 
resumed at any period that ambi- 
tion or interest may dictate'; if 
acted upon, they must be acted 
upon within certain restrictions, 
and free from the intervention of 
any acts of confidence and friend- 
ship which imply the relinquish-, 
iment of every hostile intention. 
Meie delay, within given limits, 
canpqt, I apprehend, be assumed 
as a ground on which alone tb pre- 
sume such a relinquishment ; and 
what besides took place that could 
rationally afford the nabob grounds 
for a presumption* that the guilt 
of which he was conscious, and. 
which h p bad, reason to believe 
detected, would #oi be acted upon, 
Jdo Snot know. II any acts from 
whence such- an iu erence could 
he dtawo, did occur. I must con- 
lifts my ignorance of them* The 
Wisftof the delay appear in thh . 


documents before you— they aril 
“to jbe t found In thp critical state of 
Important negotiations with, other 
powers^ tfie condition of the 
neighbouring provinces, in which 
rebellion was raging,— the desire 
the governor-general naturally felt 
to investigate, fully, the particular# 
of the case,— and to receive an 
intimation, at least, of the feelings 
of those to whom he was respon r 
sible, before he proceeded to take 
tjie measures which the situation 
of the countiy, and the perma- 
nent safety of the interests it wa$ 
his duty to guard, obviously de- 
manded. These, Sir, were the 
considerations that, for a timo, 
suspended the exercise of our 
rights ; considerations which must, 
to every unbiassed mind (if the 
exercise be as I have stated it, a 
question of expediency), satisfac- 
torily warrant the delay, without 
at all invalidating the right, and 
justify the final orders when given, 
{o demand from Omdut ul Omrah ? 
the security we ultimately obr 
tained. 

That security, it is said, how- 
ever, was not, in point of fact, de r 
manded from Omdut ul Omrah, 
but from his unoffending succes- 
sor. Why was it not ? At the 
moment when the order arrived, 
the nabob, who had been long in a 
state of declining health, appeared 
to be fast approaching to his final 
dissolution, Irisepsible and obdu- 
rate, indeed, must be the heart that 
cannot sympathise in the last hours 
of human existence. , Nor such an 
one was that of Lord Clive. He 
did feel all the compassion the 
situation of the nabob was calculat- 
ed to inspire. He respected the 
inviolable privileges of a death- 
bed $ and Qrodut ul Omrah was 
permitted to close his eyes in peace* 

neither' Rested by accusation* 

nor 
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m or disquieted by the consequences 
of his perfi dy and ingratitude. 
Can it be argued that rights so 
suspended were thereby extinguish- 
ed ? Was the conduct of a prince 
merely personal, this might be 
true,— and on this ground, I pre- 
sume, it is stated, most unjustly 
stated, that the British government 
punished the innocent for the 
guilty.— I deny that punishment 
in any respect, however flagrantly 
provoked, was the Object of the 
British government : its object, its 
sole object, was security for its own 
legitimate rights; security which 
the violation of those rights, and 
the perfidious and hostile conduct 
of the nabobs, had imposed on ws 
the duty of enforcing, and the 
claim to which, according to the 
best principles of public law, ap- 
plied as strongly to him who inhe- 
rited, as to his guilty and faithless 
predecessor. “It is one of the 
first principles,” says a distinguish- 
ed authority on these subjects, “ of 
general equity laid down by the 
writers on that layg, that, an heir 
or successor, from the very circuiii- 
stance of his possessing the inheri- 
tance, is not only bound for the 
engagements of the person whom 
he succeeds, but cannot be dis- 
charged from the obligations to re- 
pair the damages which the deceased 
may have occasioned by his crimes 
or offences ; neither under the pre- 
text that he derives no benefit from 
these crimes or offences, nor be- 
cause there may have been no accu- 
sation or condemnation against the 
deceased.”* It is a doctrine, as 
new, as contrary to reason, that 
the conduct of princes by whom 
states and nations are represented, 
should be considered as the acts of 
individuals, and perishing with 
them. As well might it be con- 
tended that the enmity and aggros- 
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sions of Uppoo Saultaun were obli- 
terated when he fell upon the walls 
of Seringapatam, and all aur claims 
to reparation buried in his tomb ; 
that nothing remained for us to do 
but to place his innocent son upon 
the vacant throhe with the undi- 
minished power and dominion of 
his father ! If the principte'applies 
to one case, it applies to the other. 
Our rights were the same in both : 
in the on qi indeed, we were oblig- 
ed to establish them by successful 
war ; in the other, we had happily 
the power of securing them with- 
out a similar struggle. 

The proposition offered to All 
Hussein has been adduced in con- 
futation of this principle, and as an 
acknowledgment, on our part, of 
the right that devolved to him. A 
right to what > I do not enter into 
the question of his legitimacy— I 
am ready to allow him to be the 
legal heir of the late nabob Omdut 
ul Omrah. And what then ? he 
could possess no further right by 
inheritance than that of assuming 
the situation his deceased father 
possessed, rendered subject, by the 
conduct of that father, to the 
claim of whatever might be neces- 
sary to the effectual security of 
the British interests. In fact. Sir, 
if the conduct of the nabobs was 
such as to place them in the situa- 
tion of public enemies ; if the 
rights of war, as it has been con- 
tended, justly attached upon them, 
eveiy hereditary claim was extin- 
guished, and the whole state was 
submitted to whatever disposition 
the security of our interests, and 
the prosperity of the. country, 
might prescribe. • 

The principle of humanity, and 
consideration for the family of 
Arcot, which dictated the offer t# 
Ali Hussein, presided also over 
the disposition that was finally 

made. 


• Donut’s Compendium of Civil and Public Law. - 
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, road*?/ and limited it to the neces- 
sary objects that were to be $t untied 
and secured. What but tins, ami 
the recollection of oof alliance with 
the nabobs of the Carnatic, sub- 
sisting almost from the ti'.st dawn 
of our political power in the penin- 
sula ? — What but the reluctance to 
expose to disgrace and humiliation 
those whom we had adopted as the 
partners of pur fortune, and raised 
to sovereign dominion ?|-What hut 
the genes osity characteristic of tine 
British nation, could have led us 
to tor get that from the nabobs we 
had experienced little but faithless- 
ness and ingratitude, and the peo- 
ple committed to their t ule, nothing 
but misery and oppression ?— What 
but these sentiments could have 
stifled our just resentments, under 
the accumulated injuries we had 
sustained, and produced the efforts 
that were made by our government, 
to obtain, by friendly negotiation, 
what, as a right, it might have at 
once confidently assumed ? What 
but these, to continue to .their fami- 
lies, as we have done, thfe enjoy- 
ment of all the affluence, dignity, 
and splendour, which belonged to 
their station, and to which they had 
ever been accustomed ? 

On the next point, relating to 
♦he manner in which our rights were 
exercised, and the duty of exoreis 
Jug them jo the extent we did, I 
am happy to think that Hide doubt 
can be entertained j indeed, 1 shall 
be surprised if, in any part of this 
discussion, it should b$ contended, 
or at least contended by one ac- 
quainted with the state of the Car- 
natic, that any tiling short of the 
transfer ot t£e whole civil and mi- 
litary admijoistraiion of the country 
to the British government, ivns 
capable of providing effectually for 
fhe rights we were Bound to main- 
tain, and for the prosperity of the 


long oppressed inhabitants - of a 
qpuntry, ‘which 4t now became 
equally our duty to watch over and 
protect. Though I do not admit 
the state of the Carnatic, deplorable 
as it might be, could form any 
ground on which to found a right 
to adopt the measure that has been 
resor ted t;o, yet it can scarcely be 
denied, that when the circumstan- 
ces of hostility and perfidy before 
’ stated, did place the whole country 
at our disposal, we became respon- 
sible for the effects of whatever dis- 
positions wc should make, and for 
the happiness of the people, no less 
than for our own security ; from 
that moment, on our heads must 
naturally rest the odium of every 
abuse, injustice, and oppression, 
that 'was suffered to prevail, and, 
that it was in our power to avert. 
And wasWiere even a possibility of 
averting them otherwise than by 
the complete transfer of the admi- 
nistration ? Did not the stare of 
things, and long experience, alike 
demonstrate that every hope of ob^ 
viating the recurrence of the nura- 
"berless evils with which the Carna? 
tic was afflicted, founded on any 
other basis, was but visionary and 
delusive. 

There are many gentlemen in 
the house, who, from local know- 
ledge and personal observation, are 
much better, able to detail to you, 
than I can be, the state and condi- 
tion of thatfunhappy country. The 
documents themselves contain 
abundant and melancholy proofs of 
the sufferings of its inhabitants, 
pndef the operation of assignments 
made to those, who, having no 
interest or object \mt to repay 
themselves, with usury, the money 
they had advanced, let loose every 
species of cruelty and extortion in 
accomplishing it $ nor less under 
tjie immediate managers appointed 
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fry the npbob, who seem to have 
been commissioned only io exhaust 
and ruin the provinces committed 
40 their charge, and to whose un- 
controlled rapacity, the insatiable 
wants of the sircar, delivered over, 
without remorse, an unprotected 
<jand unresisting people. For the 
first, I beg leave to refer to the 
sickening detail given by Lord 
Hobart, in one of the papers on 
the table, (it is too long to read, 
and it is scarcely posable to make 
selections) in which, after describ- 
ing the progress of these transac- 
tions, through all their circumstan- 
ces, and tracing a truly afflicting 
picture of the iniquity and barba- 
rity that accompanied them, he 
concludes a part of his statement by 
observing, “ After this exposition, 
no comment can be required to 
show, that this species ^pf govern- 
ment, if it .derives the name of 
government, contains the most 
grievous oppression of the people, 
the certain impoverishment of the 
country, and, consequently, the 
inevitable decay of the revenue.” 
In another passage? speaking of .the 
pftect of the system pursued, upon 
the resources, as connected with the 
state ot the country, be says, 
“ Whatever diminution (and it is 
considerable) in value, the security 
is gradually, though rapidly, sus- 
taining, carries along with, it the 
destruction of the human race, and 
4tbe desolation of the country ” 

■ Mr.. Wallace here quoted several 
authorities, from the letters of the 
^Collector of Triehinopoly, of Sir E. 
Coote, Lord Macartney, and Lord 
Cornwallis, all tending to shew the 
-distressed state oi the Carnatic, and 
the mismanagement of the nabobs, 
mid their public servants. 

The state of the country was, 
indeed, deplorable j and it is with 
and shame 1 add, that our 


fellow-subjects appear to have had 
but too great a share in contributing 
to produce that state of things, and 
not less in rendering abortive every 
attempt to improve or correct it. 
With reference to this 'point, apd 
also with a view Jto the condition of 
the country, the necessity, not 
of the precise change that took 
place) of a modification c3r our re-* 
lations with the nabob, and a new 
.and more effectual arrangement, in 
order to realize the objects of onr 
connection with him, I adduce, as 
my last authority, one which will 
be certainly deemed disinterested^ 
and to which I am persuaded some 
gentlemen will pay a degree of 
respect, they may be disposed to 
refuse to any other testimony that 
can be otiered, I mean that of Om- 
dut nl Oinrah himself, the purport 
of whose conversation with Lord 
Hobart, is given in his lordship’s 
minuieofthe 24th of November, , 
1/95, on the subject of the modifi- 
cation of the treaty of 1/92, then 
proposed to him, of which I w’ill 
take line liberty of reading the fol- 
lowing extract : 

“ It has been with the deepest 
regret that I ha$e found the nabob 
unmoved by my entreaties and re- 
monstrances upon this subject j not 
that he has been insensible to the 
justice and expediency oj' what I 
have proposed ; but, as he has can- 
didly confessed at several interviews 
with me, that he has not the resolu-- 
tiou to comply, informing me, that 
his native ministers, and European 
advisers, *so perplexed, plagued , 
and intimidated * him, that he 
could not venture upon the measure , 
notwithstanding his conviction that 
he ought to do so • 

Long experience, n<3t less than 
the preceding authorities I have 
quoted, sufficiently pointed out the 
only change that could, in the na- 
ture 
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ti^ce o£ things, prove successful. If 
i* was war doty, then, to regard the 
psespr«aticm of our rights, and to 
fix Ibe happiness of a people, whose 
fare was placed in our hands, could 
it be otherwise than our duty to en- 
force the transfer of the civil and 
military administration, as the only 
security for those rights, and the 
• only remedy for the evils endured 
. by the country ? 

The value and the benefits of a 
measure of this nature, have been 
long and universally felt, both at 
home and India. That they were 
so felt is not to be denied, nor do I 
desire to deny it. The feeling 
breathes through every part of the 
documents on the table. I am 
aware it may be argued, (as, indeed, 
it has been argued) that this feeling 
alone dictated the measure we are 
discussing. But, Sir, there are, 
happily, , facts to be referred to, that 
amply refute such an accusation. 
Had the sense of advantage, inde- 
pendent of the principles of right 
and justice, been the governing 
spring of our conduct, why the 
long-permitted continuance of the 
miseries of the Carnatic under 
our eyes ?— Why did the va- 
rious attempts made by us to cor- 
rect the inadequacy of our relations 
with the nabob, as successfully as 
they were perseveringly resisted, 
prove uniformly abortive ) — Why 
the restoration of the country to 
.that iron rule, which had so abused 
and oppressed it, in the several in- 
stances when under Lord Macart- 
neyand Lord Corn Wall is, it came 
into our possesion, and when po- 
licy spoke at least as decisively in 
favour of retaining it, as it could 
ever do afterwards for its acquisi- 
tion. These are proofsdhat it was 
not to. the suggestions of interest 
alone to which we listened. It was 
ftottiil.au occasion actually arrived. 


in which justice warranted the 
measure which policy recommend- 
ed, that we availed ourselves, as I 
contend we were bound to do, of 
the means our power afforded, to 
effectuate an object too long unac- 
complished. 

I demand then. Sir, of the House 
— I demand even of those who are 
most vehement in their condemna- 
tion of the transaction before us, — 
whether they would have found 
reason to applaud a governor-gene- 
ral, to whom the care of our inte- 
rests was delegated, who had not 
availed himself of the contingency 
that arose ; who, when the disposal 
of the country was submitted to his 
discretion, had relinquished our 
rights, had again put to hazard our 
resources, had deliberately revived 
the already experienced calamities 
of fluctuating and conflicting autho- 
rities, had restored that blasting and 
inhuman tyranny, which before 
subsisted, and again delivered over 
the inhabitants of the Carnatic to 
that system of slavery, extortion, 
barbarity, and ^oppression, which, 
to* use the emphatic words of 
Lord Hobart, in diminishing our 
resources, carried with it the de- 
struction of the human race, and the 
desolation of the country. • 

It is urged, however, that mea- 
sures which, even in point of policy 
might be necessary towards a 
prince, whose misconduct we had 
experienced, were not equally so 
towards an innocent, unoffending, 
untried, young man. In a matter 
of personal consideration merely, 
the justice of this observation could 
not be disputed $ but in determining 
our judgment of the propriety of 
the conduct pursued, we must look, 
not to the personal qualities of Ali 
Hussein, but to his political situa- 
tion, and to the circumstances in 
which he would have been left, had 
adiffe* 
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$ differ enHine been adopted by the 
British government.* If Ihe* cala- 
mities of tk$ Carnatic bad tb^r 
source in a divided and fluctuating 
authority, that divided and fluctuat- 
ing authority would have remained; 
for I do not fhinjt any man is ro- 
mantic enough to entertain the 
idea of our abandoning the country 
entirely to the nabob, or, indeed, 
that it was safely practicable ; if 
from tlie influence of that confede- 
racy of European and native har- 
pies that beset the Durbar, and 
combined to obstruct every etlbrt 
towards correction or reform, what 
probability was there that fle, young 
and inexperienced as he was, would 
haye been able to break the shackles 
which his father had confessed 
himself unable to struggle with, and 
was forced to submit to ? With 
respect to his councils, his parent 
had not, indeed, made it a testa- 
mentary obligation upon him to 
pray for the^enemies of Qreat Bri- 
tain j but he had done tpore — he 
had committed him to the care and 
guidance of those, with whqse 
assistance all the oppressions- of the 
Carnatic had been exerciser! ; who, 
having been in his own confidence, 
and that of his predecessor, mu«t 
have contributed to, an3 partaken 
in, all the projects of faithlessness 
and disaffection of which they were 
guilty, Where, djen, was the 
ground of a rational hope, that any 
one evil would have been corrected, 
any one danger averted, any att.ich- 
ment found that would have war- 
ranted the relinquishment of the 
smallest part of that security, which 
alone could be effectual and perma- 
nent > 

But* it may be asked, even allow- 
ing this, why dcgiade the unhappy 
prince ? why not accept the submis- 
sion that was at last offered, and 
conclude with Ali Hussein the en- 


gagement you ultimately concluded 
with Azeem ul Dowlah ? I say, 
Sir, we did not degrade him 5 his 
disherison, as it is called in the Re- 
solutions, wso* his own deliberate 
act ; it was the consequence'of his 
refusal to admit thejncontestiblo 
rights we were called upon to rea- 
lize ; those rights were again and 
again explained to him ; the Con- 
sequence of his resistance was 
again and again announced ; he 
again and again rejected the condi- 
tion offered to him, and trusted to 
fate. Enough was given to huma- 
nity ; enough to our own character 
and his inexperience ; and the 
treaty was closed. It was not, 
then, to ns, but to his voluntary ad- 
'heicnce to the fallacious hopes and 
delusive confidence with which he 
had been insidiously inspired ; to 
the pernicious impulse of that 
cabal which had betrayed his pro- 
genitors, and been the bane of his 
hpuse, that he owed the change in 
his fortunes, and the disappoint- 
ment of all his natural prospects. 
Under this fatal influence, he 
/wmly pronounced his own sen- 
tence, and drove us, reluctantly, to 
the decisive measured raising ano- 
ther prince to the musoud. It was 
possible, undoubtedly, that, not- 
withstanding these circumstances, 
we might have still given to him 
possession of the throne ; but would 
it have been, wise, would it have 
been' consistent w ith oor tranquil- 
lity or safety ? He had refused 
our offers, rejected our favour, im- 
peached our justice, and his whole 
efforts and "resources would have 
been employed to subvert the order 
of things w'e Sad established. His 
means, perhaps, to aflect*us, were 
not extensive or powerful ; *but his 
object and mind would have been 
certainly hostile, and wp should 
have created, iu the very heart of 

our 
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oo t empire/ a counteracting tnfla- 
t rnee — a centre of disaffection, 
around which all the dissatisfac- 
tion, intrigue, discontent, and tur- 
bulence of the cot&try might* 
gather* and accumulate — where 
every hostile, movement would 
find a promoter 3 every enemy, 
foreign or domestic, Indian or 
European, a friend, an ally, and 
an instrument. This surely was 
sufficient to have dictated to us 
the pmdence of consigning the 
sceptre, nominal and barren as it 
appeared, to safer and less doubtful 
bands. 

It h with sincere regret I ven- 
ture . to recal to the recollection 
of the house, an event so afflicting 
os the late mutiny at Vellore } but/* 
Sir, nothing can. more forcibly 
illustrate my argument. If a son 
of Tippoo Sultaun, a prisoner in 
that fortress, without power, with- 
out wealth, without means of 
seduction, could be supposed to 
produce such elfects, as, by many, 
are attributed to his intrigues and 
exertions, what mighfe* not have 
been those produced by the prince 
of the country, with similar dis- 
positions, anS means infinitely 
more extended? I will only add, 

' though they would not, perhaps, 
have shaken the foundation of 
our empire, they might yet have 
given birth to such scenes of con- 
vulsion, ho.ror, and bloodshed, as 
would have been long to be 
remembered and deplored. 

It now remains for me to say 
a very few words (very few, I 
assure the liouse, they 'shall be) 

what I own U, in my estimation, 
st comparatively subordinate part 
of our consideration — I mean, 
the cirdimstanceS that attended 
the execution of the measures in 
^ question. Indeed, Sir, for the 
1 detail of them I am inclined to rest 


simply on the contents of the 
documents * onpthe table ; and I do 
so with the mote readiness, because 
I feel I* have already trespassed 
much too long on the patience of 
the house, and am certain, what- 
ever I hball omit will be amply 
and more ably supplied by others, 
who are likely to take a share in 
this discussion. 

Mr. Wallace next adverted to 
the alleged letter of the prince 
Ali Hussein, to his agents, and 
opposed to * the statements con- 
tained in it, the official narrative 
of the British commissioners. 

It is scarcely within possibility, 
that, to a transaction of this nature, 
circumstances of apparent hard- 
ship should not be incident ; cir- 
cumstances to touch our best feel- 
ings, to call forth our compassion 
and sympathy, and to afford the 
materials for much eloquent and 
impressive declamation} but, be- 
fore gentlemen abandon them- 
selves to emotions of this kind, J 
implore them to Weigh well, and 
impartially, all the considerations 
connected #ith the case before 
them. In doing so, I am per- 
suaded they will be satisfied that 
no degree pf attention that huma- 
nity could dictate, has -been want- 
ing } that every hardship that could 
be avoided, was prevented $ and 
those winch were inevitable, alle- 
viated, as far as was compatible 
with the secure accomplishment 
of the measure to be effected. 
Whatever, as a matter of unavoid- 
able hardship, fell upon Ali Hus- 
sein, I unaffectedly regret} his 
early death I regret also 5 but in 
the compassion I may feel for bis 
fete, I cannot forget justice, or 
consent to admit that hit death has 
any 1 direct connection with the 
measures that were adopted. *• Exa- 
mine every circumstance of & 
h . * ^:*ni 
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And no unprejudiced mind* will 
discover even a cpkfarabJe grotind 
for suspicion. If even his situa- 
tion preyed upon his mind, and 
affected his health (of which, 
however, there is no proof), it 
may be a matter of concern, but 
can be none of criminal accusa- 
tiqn against the British govern- 
ment. The rigorous severity of 
restraint and confinement, so 
loudly complained of, * appears 
never, in fact, to have existed, 
with respect to AIL Hussein, or 
to the princes of the family gene- 
rally ; on the contrary, it is proved 
incontestibly by the papers, that 
full liberty was afforded them of 
quitting the precincts of the palace, 
if they preferred it to yielding the 
usual obedience to their constituted 
head. That they were under the 
authority of the nabob, is true 5 
but, 6uch were the precautions 
taken by Lord Clive, such his con- 
stant communication with the 
palace, that no abuse of that autho- 
rity, no outrage or violence could 
take place without his knowledge ; 
and in speaking of various repre- 
sentatibns from several discontented 
members of the family, he dis- 
tinctly declares himself enabled to 
state, *' that the facts described in 
them, are, in some respects, exag- 
gerations of trivial circumstances ; 
in otheft, absolutely without foun- 
dation ” 

The illness of Ali Hussein com- 
menced, as it appears, in the apart- 
ments of his aunt, the Sultaun ul 
Nissa, one of the most active and 
avowed enemies of r he new arrange- 
ments, With whom he had resided 
for some time, aid w ho would 
naturally wan h over fits safety with 
mbre than common anxiety and 
vigilance. Theiv he resumed till 
fie removed to the Louse of h;s 
*mtw, a few d'ty seceding Lu 


dissolution, in a state of hopeless, 
insensibility. The .first intelli- 
gence of his illness was communi- 
cated by the nabob Azeem id 
Dowlah. Every medical assistance 
was immediately offered that it 
was in the power of the governor 
to furnish : it was, at first, rented 
by the prince’s atttendants, and, 
when with difficulty admitted, 
proved too late to be availing* 
Not an idea seems to have been 
entertained at the time, that the 
cause of his death wa9 otherwise 
than natural ; there is no suspi- 
cion thrown out 5 and even the 
letter professed to be sent, but 
could not be sent by Ali Hussein 
to Lord Clive, the day before his 
decease, confirms the innocence 
of the nabob. The mention of 
spells and incantations, "if they 
prove nothing on one side, piovc 
much on the other — they indicate 
the {spirit in which the letter, from 
whatever quartey it camp, was 
composed; and, by a reference to 
such grounds of accusation, prove 
• the total want of all that was more 
substantial and credible. — What 
benefit, in truth, could be derived 
from such an act, compared with 
the risk attending’ it ? The esta- 
blishment of the new order of 
things was complete; all rivalry 
was at an end ; the determination 
of the .British power was mani- 
fested, , and its' support irrevocably 
pledged to Azeem ul Dowlah ; had 
he then felt ttye idle desire to make 
assurance doubly sure, by a crime 
so atrocious, could he have pro- 
mised himself any advantage U» 
balance ilin consequences <A almost 
inevitable detection— winch must 
have rawed against him the horror 
and detestation of ali mankiud, 
and most of all, I trust, of those 
by who ae favotn he had been ele- 
vated, and whose uiuignatiun could 
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in a ttfo.nent have dismissed him 
frohi the throne, of Which he was 
unworthy, to the obscurity from 
whejnQP he was taken ? 

I hare now. Sir, traced (I am 
conscious hOw imperfectly) the 
circle I proposed in my outset — 
If ir have had the good fortune to 
b* 4 at all successful in conveying to 
the house the impressions, of my 
owrt mind, I can entertain little 
doubt of the result of th:s discus- 
Sion. If ,1 have failed in so doing, 
convinced as 1 am of the truth of 
those impressions, I have the con- 
solation of knowing there are many 
present who equally feel, and by 
their superior authority and elo*. 
quence, are infinitely more capable 
of giving them weight than I can 
pretend to be, and who will do jus- 
tice to a cause to which my powers 
are, I am sensible, little equal. 

With the views I entertain of 
the transaction before us, it will 
not be wondered at, that I should 
not have thought it necessary to 
inquire particularly whence it ori- 
ginated, whether in the orders 
transmitted from home, or iu the 
unaided and spontaneous zeal of 
the government iu India > Ap- 
proved and sanctioned as it has 
been by the authorities constituted 
to superintend the administration 
of our Indian affairs, I consider 
the measure as an aSt of the Bri 
itsh government ; what may be the 
sentiments of the court of direc- 
tors 1 do not pretend to know, but 
1 must rerpark, that though, on 
many other points, lord Wellesley 
has incurred their censure in the 
catalogue^of hi# -faults or errors, 
this ha$ not been jntodnced j I am, 
therefore, willing to infer, that 'in 
acting with zealous solicitude for 
their interest, he may have been 
■§sk *to have deserved, though be 
Ju» oat received, the expression of 


their approbajion. la that senti- 
ment of approbation, whether par- 
ticipated in by them* or no, I cor- 
dially concur. In my official capa- 
city I have cheerfully declared it, 
and here, as a member of parlia- 
ment, with equal satisfaction and 
sincerity^ in the presence of my 
country I repeat it, and rejoice ip 
the opportunity once more afford- 
ed me of bearing a public, though 
feeble, testimony to the transcen- 
dent merits of the late governor- 
general. Under his auspices this 
great and desirable measure was 
accomplished. Under the same 
auspices the British power in India 
has attained’ a height that will be 
the admiration of future times, 
when “the transient feelings of this 
day are past and forgotten. I la- 
ther wish, for the honour of my- 
country, to dwell ou the services 
he has rendered, than that return 
of obloquy and persecution with 
which they have been rewarded. 
It is true. Sir, in assuming the go- 
vernraent India he found a great 
and powerful empire $ but be fount! 
it encompassed with perils, exposed 
to the rivalry, and threatened by the 
designs of surrotmcling power*. — « 
Tippoo Sultaun, cherishing impla- 
cable hatred against us, was matu- 
ring his projects of vengeance, and 
preparing, as he thought* our de- 
struction. The extensive resources 
of the Mahratta* confederacy, in- 
fluenced by councils hostile to our 
empire and interest, were formi- 
dable and unbroken. The j&izaro, 
subjugated by a numerous force, 
under the Command of French of- 
ficers, was a slave in his very capi- 
tal. A more considerable, and nl-i 
most independent French power, 
fixed in the Doab, and in possession 
of the person of the moghul, menaced 
our most vulnerable frontier on the 
side of Code, allied With lathee, 

• ' and 
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and prepared to* cooperate with 
her, or any otWr invader of the 
British dominions. Mark, the 
change; — 1 he sultaun overthrown) 
his hatred, his name, his kingdom 
extinguished for ever. The nizam 
emancipated from French influ- 
ence, amongst our closest and 
roost attached allies. The Mab- 
ratta confederacy broken, disjoint- 
ed, and humbled by our arms, is 
no longer an object of anxiety or 
alarm. The French force, in every 
part of India dissolved and dis- 
persed, and scarce an individual of 
the nation remaining on that vast 
portion of the earth, but by our 
sufferance and permission \ the un- 
questioned predominance of Britain 
established, withouf a rival through- 
out the Indian world ; and the bles- 
sings of British justic e and govern- 
ment extended to millions of thank- 
ful and protected subjects ! 

In the course of these, events 
much has been added to the Bri- 
tish dominions ; much to the glory 
and splendour of the^British name $ 
to which no one has more eontri-* 
buted than my right honourable 
friend near me. But, Sir, the wis- 
dom which guided, Mid the genius 
which inspired, all the measures 
from which those effects have flow- 
ed, have not so much added to the 
extent of our possessions, and the 
glory of our name, as to the per- 
manent strength, solidity, and se- 
curity^of our empire. Contem- 
plating our situation as the late 
governor-general found it on his 
arrival, and comparing it with what 
he left it at his departure, we may 
well say,— lateriiiam invvnit, mar - 
prior earn r diquit. 

r I shall- trouble you no further, 
than merely to* acknowledge, with 
£rajhtude, the indulgence I have 
received, and in treat the house to 
believe^ if I appear to have abused 


it, that I have been induced so long 
to trespass on it® patience,. in obe- 
dience only to the strongest «cn*a 
of public duty, and a conscientious 
conviction, that, in vindicating the 
acts of lord Wellesley ’a administra- 
tion, I am defending the most im- 
portant and valuable interests of' toy 
country. 

Lord Archibald 
contended, that the nabob’s father 
and grandfather had lived and died 
in amity with the British govern- 
ment, and that, by the treaty of 
1 792, the nabob was nc* precluded 
from any but a political association, 
or correspondence, with the native 
powers. No one act of hostility 
had been committed by the nabob, 
nor had he been proved, in any 
instance, to bate violated his en- 
gagements with the company. — 
He could not agree in the view of 
this subject taken by the right ho- 
nourable gentleman who had just 
sat down, because it appeared by 
the papers, that* the general go- 
vernment in India had the inten- 
tion to annex the nabob’s territot »e* 
to those of the East India company, 
long before any charge of perfidy 
was imputed to him. What must 
have been the fidelity of the nabob, 
if the governor-general could not, 
from the year 170b to 1801 , find 
any pretext for the usurpation of 
his territefries, for an usurpation h* 
considered it ? 

After the clear and able state- 
ments of the honourable baronet* 
it was unnecessary (or him to t*y 
any thing more on the subject.—; 
He was aware how little the house 
was inclined to entertain a question 
of tilts kind. # If anything was 
calculated to rouse the spirit of 
that house, the statements lately 
made in it, relative to the nabob 
oi Oode, must have done so. < At 
that time the House must have seen 
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foe hctoour and interests of the 
country sacrificed j and ’after the 
same had been passed over with* 
oat the slightest notice by the 
House, it was impossible for the 
people to look up* to its justice with 
the respect and reverence it had 
been 3£customed to do. He 
thought nothing but the jnost co- 
gent and satisfactory reasons could 
justify the proceedings towards the 
nabob $ and that, as yet, nothing i 
but. reasons the most frivolous and 
inconclusive had been produced. 
He Should certainly support the 
resolutions. 

Colonel Allan felt that, ha- 
ying on a former night ventured 
to state bis opinion upon a question 
of a nature similar to that which 
was now brought before the house, 
(the Gude Charge) he should not 
discharge his duty with satisfac- 
tion ta his own mind, were he to 
be silent upon a motion that re- 
lated to transactions which took 
lace in the Carnatic, where he 
ad resided for uninterrupted 
period of twenty years ; haying, 
in the course of that time, held a 
confidential situation under his no- 
ble friend Lord Buckinghamshire, 
during the whole of his administra- 
tion in India, he had opportunities of 
knowing many of the facts, which 
were stated in the papers before 
the jaouse. As the nabob of Ar- 
cot had never wanted advocates 
(a* they “had witnessed even that 
nighO to assert that J *e was an 
independent sovereign , and as many 
bon. members 0 might not have 
]^ad leisure or inclination to peruse 
foe papers laid before parliament 
upon this subject, he wished short- 
ly "to dra# foe attention of the 
Ipouso to die brigm#of par con- 
nection with Mahomed All, and 
id thbfoundatfon of bis pretensions, 
is niteob of Afoot, in order that a 


correct idea might be fotmed of 
the title and privileges which he 
actually possessed. He thought 
be could show, that it was during 
the contest between the English 
and the French, who had gained 
great influence in the Deccan, and 
aimed at the exclusive possession 
of the Carnatic, that Mahomed 
Ali first introduced himself to our 
notice, not as the acknowledged 
nabob of Atfcot, but as the com- 
petitor of Chunda Saib, whose 
pretensions were supported by the 
French. He thought* he could 
show', that in that war, which ter- 
minated in leaving the English 
masters of the Carnatic, so little 
dfd Mahomed Ali or we think of 
conquering metely for him, that 
the British colours were regularly 
hoisted on the forts which sur- 
rendered to our arms ; that we ob- 
tained from the Moghul the sanction 
of his authority, under a comm te- 
sion to Mahomed Ali, as nabob of 
Arcot 5 that that office was .one 
Of deputation and dependence of a 
^military nature, and quite distinct 
from the administration of the re- 
venues, which belonged to the 
office of Dewau ; and that, through 
British influence, those two offices 
were united in his person, under 
the express condition, that the 
management of the revenues should 
revert to the company, in foe 
event of his being guilty of any 
secret practices, or of any failure 
in his pecuniary engagements. 
But he thought be should best con-' 
suit the wishes of the House, and 
certainly his own inclination, by 
abstaining from these details; he 
should therefore content himself 
by observing, that the nature of 
ouryconnection with the nabob of 
Arcot would be found accurately 
described by Lord Macartney, in 
a letter from the government of 
* . Madras 
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Maim <o tliat of I&ngali m 
. which letter, speaking of this iode- 

pendant sovereign, his lordship 
Observed. ■* that lie was no mojte 
reckoned than the nabob of Cfade, 
among the' native powers of Hin- 
dustan; that they \tfere both Euro- 
peans in connection and depend- 
ence.” 

Col. Allen here referred to some 
assertions of Mr. Burke, in prose- 
cuting the charges against Mr. 
Hastings, as evidence of his not 
being reputed even as an independ- 
ent sovereign, but “ in truth and 
substance, nothing more than a 
merely civil authority, in the. most 
entire dcpendance on the compa- 
ny.” And the correspondence of 
Lord Macartney and the Directors 
of the East India Company, was 
quoted by him, as tending to the 
same effect. The hon. member 
next entered into a history of the 
several engagements, or treaties, 
concluded between the nabob and 
the Indian government to the year 
)7£2. When some favourable 
modifications of <4he preceding^ 
treaty was consented to by Lord 
Cornwallis. — Had the treaty of 
17 Q 2 been adhered to with that 
good faith which had a right 
to expect from the nabob, the 
country would have found in it a 
aource of increasing prosperity j for, 
by its wise provisions, a considera- 
ble portion of the Carnatic was ex- 
onerated from those private assign- 
ments, which had ever been pro- 
ductive of oppression and distress 
to the inhabitants •, but the expec- 
tations justly entertained from the 
operation of that treaty, were dis- 
appointed, and the evils of the ad- 
mini Oration of the Carnatic, if 
possible, increased after the death 
Qf Mahomed Ali, in 1795. It 
now became necessary, continued 
idle hon. member, to examine 
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whether the nabob adhered to the 
treaty of. 1792, and he thought he 
should have no difficulty in show- 
ing that he had violated, not, only 
the spirit/ but the letter, of, that 
treaty. In the year l£Q4, his no- 
ble friend hold Buck xiighamshira, 
assumed the government of Mat* 
dras. It was notorious,* a$ that * 
time, that the nabob had granted 
assignments on the districts mprtr 
gaged to the company. In the 
minutes of council of his noble 
friend, the mischiefs resulting from 
that practice were folly explained* 
and the system was traced through 
all its intricacies. In a letter to 
the court of directors, dated in 
Sept. 179 b, Lord Buckinghamshire 
observed, that “ the fullest con- 
sideration of this important sub- 
ject, with the contemplation -of 
that ruin in which fhe nabob's 
breach of engagement is invol- 
ving the Carnatic j the daily ac- 
counts which he received of the 
oppression and miseries of the un- 
fortunate inhabitants j and the 
conviction which he had of the 
progressive annihilation of the re- 
sources of the company 5 had so 
strongly impressed his mind wit^ 
the necessity of a change of »ys*em, 
that he had no hesitation in saying, 
if there be no doubt (and it is n< t 
possible for <iny man in India to 
doubt it\ of the treaty of 1792 
having been violated by the nabob, 
there can be no question of our 
right to avail ourselves of eyery 
means in Vjur power tp enforce 
such a moditicatioa of the treaty* 
as will guard against the fatal con- 
sequences of future violation ^ aiijl 
he was not afraid to bazdrd his 
character upon tbepolioy, the jus- 
tice, and tbe^umanity of the mea- 
► sure.” Manomed Ali, the hon. 
member said, was apprised by liis 
noble friend, that by the infraction 
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>f one ;jbf the main articles, the 
vbole 'treaty had been cancelled j 
ind Lord Buckinghamshire endea- 
voured, but without success, to 
prevail upon the nabob to agree 
to a modification of the treaty, by 
placing under the company’s ma- 
nagement a permanent territorial 
security, equal to the amount of 
the subsidy } and, as an induce- 
ment, offered to give up a claim 
which, the company had on the na- 
bob for about thirty lacks of pago- 
das. — After the death of Mahomed 
Ali, Lord Buckinghamshire made 
a similar proposal to the nabob 
Omdut ul Omrah, to which he 
likewise refused to accede. Om- 
dut ul Omrah 'Was also informed 
by Lord Buckinghamshire, that he 
considered the granting assign- 
ments on the mortgaged districts, 
a violation of the treaty. And the 
government at home, in July, 
1796, warned the nabob ot the 
consequences ot such conduct ; 
but there is stronger evidence than 
this, of the nabob’s violation of 
the treaty, for the nabob himself, 
in a paper delivered to Lord Wel- 
lesley, in May,; 798, says, “ ha-* 
ving explained that, under the 
present arrangement of my month- 
ly kists, I was compelled, at a par- 
ticular period of every year, to 
raise money for the payment of 
the company's military subsidy, 
which money was repaid from my 
countries in the following manner : 
viz. supposing a hist qf a lack of 
pagodas was to be paid, we receiv- 
ed sixty thousand from the coun- 
try, and borrowed the remaining 
forty thousand from some person, 
and gave h?tn an order on that 
country fdt thatamhunt, which he 
received. It Was well known that 
these assignments extended to the 
districts specified in the treaty, for 
it Was- recorded by Lord Bucking- 
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that the southern districts of 
the nabob's country, and Tinnivelly 
lit particular, as being the most 
distant ft om the presidency, have 
been, the theatre in which these 
scenes have been chiefly exhibited 5 
but it is notorious that similar 
practices have been introduced, 
and are now actually carried on in 
Vellore, Arcot, and Trichi nopoly " 
The house r would recollect, that 
every one of those districts was 
specified in the treaty. But it had 
* been attempted to be argued by 
the nabob, th&t his granting as- 
signments on the mortgaged dis- 
tricts, was not a violation of treaty 5 
afid that the only penalty for so 
doing, was, in the event of those 
districts being assumed by the com- N 
pany, that the assignments should 
be of no value and of no effect. 

The oth section of the 8th arti- 
cle of the treaty of 179^ was as 
follows, and with the leave of the 
house, Colonel Allen said, he 
would read it, “ Inconsequence* 
•of the measufe whereby the dis- 
tricts mentioned in the Schedule, 
No. 2, became responsible for any 
arrears that may accrue in the pay- - 
ment of the above stipulated kists, 
the said nabob agrees that he will 
not grant tuncaws, or assignments, 
on any account, on the revenues 
thereof \ and if, contrary to this 
condition, any tuncaws or assign- 
ments should exist when the said 
districts, or any of them, shall be 
assumed by the said company, 
such tuncaws or assignments shall 
be declared, by the said company, 
and the said nabob, to be of no 
value, nor shall they remain in ef- 
fect.” He would not, however, 
attempt to argue what should be 
the j ust construction of this clause, 
as be had no doubt that, if it should 
be necessary, it would be ably and 
* successfully 
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successfully f argued • by persons 
whose opinions would have Ynore 
weight in the house than bis' could 
have; but he must say, that he 
thought his noble friend. Lord 
Buckinghamshire, had put that 
construction upon it which was in- 
tended by Lord Cornwallis, who 
framed the treaty; and that it 
was, at the time of its conclusion, 
so understood by the nabob. That 
he might not misstate his noble 
friend, he should make use of his 
own words, contained in a public 
letter to the court of directors. 
“ The 5th section of the 8th ar- 
ticle of the treaty of 1792,” says 
Lord Buckinghamshire, “ is made 
to affect two parties, the n&bob, 
and the money lender ; if the for- 
mer grants assignments on the 
mortgaged districts, he is liable to 
such penalties ‘as generally attach 
upon a breach of engagement ; if 
the latter advances his money upon 
securities upon the districts in 
question, he hazards the loss of it, 
on their failing into our hands ; 
how a clause, distinctly affecting 
two separate objects, can justly be 
construed to exonerate the one 
from all penalty, because its final 
operation upon the other is specifi- 
cally provided for, is beyond my 
capacity to discover.” Upon this 
authority, then, he had no hesita- 
tion in asserting, that the nabob, by 
granting assignments on the districts 
mortgaged to the company for the 
■ecurify of the subsidy, violated the 
treaty of 1792. That the govern- 
ment at home were decidedly of 
that opinion, is evident from a let- 
ter to Madras, -dn June, 1799* in 
which they observed, “ that his 
highness has distinctly acknow- 
ledged, that he is in the practice of 
raising money, annually, by assign - 
l$ents of the revenues of those dis- 
tricts, which form the security for 


the payment of the company's sub- 
sidy ;* as this practice is unques- 
tionably contrary to the letter, and 
subversive of the spirit of that trea- 
ty, we direct thal? immediately 
upon the receipt hereof, you adopt 
the necessary measures for taking 
possession, in the nagae of the 
company, of the whole, or any patt,. 
of the said districts, which shall 
appear to be so assigned.” 

Col. Allen then said, that if he 
had succeeded in showing that the 
treaty of 1 792 had been violated, the 
justice of the late arrangement in 
the Carnatic must be admitted. 
But the nabob had not only vio- 
lated the treaty by granting assign- 
ments on the mortgaged districts, 
but also by entering into a corres- 
pondence with Tippoo Sultaun, 
without the knowledge and consent 
of the British government. It had 
been asserted that an eager exami- 
nation of the papers of Tippoo Sul- 
taun, was amongst the first acts of 
the general staff after the fall of 
Seriagapatam.'It chanced, the hoh. 
colonel said, to be his lot to be the 
first British officer that entered the 
palace of Tippoo Sultaun ; he was 
on the general staff/ and in the 
confidence of the commander in 
chief, and had opportunities of 
knowing what was done. Tippoo 
having been killed in the assault, 
his sons and generals, who com- 
manded divisions of his army, as soon 
as they were apprised of his death, 
surrendered themselves to General 
Harris. * Measures were imme- 
diately taken ttf secure the quiet 
possession of Tippoo’s dominions. 
The records of the Mysore govern- 
ment were, carefully preserved ; 
they were examined f and the cor- 
respondence of the nabobs of the 
Carnatic having been discovered, it 
was, of course, transmitted to the 
governor-general. Of the nature 
+ I i 2 and 
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and object of that correspondence, - 
be admitted, that differed* opi- 
nions might be formed 3 bat we 
know that, by the treaty of 1 792, 
the nabob was bound not to enter 
into any political correspondence 
With any native, power without the 
cpnsent of the British government 3 
and we also know that the. nabob, 
in compliance with that stipulation, 
was in the practice of sending to 
the government of 'Madras, for 
their approbation, not only the 
drafts*of the letters which he pro- 
posed writing to Tippoo, but also 
the letters which be received from 
the sultaun. Keeping this in their 
recollection, gentlemen would ob- 
serve, that among the papers before 
the house, are numerous letters 
from the nabob to Tippoo, on the 
most trivial occasions, merely com- 
plimentary, all submitted to the 
inspection of the government before 
they were dispatched, clearly show- 
ing that the nabob did not consider 
himself £t liberty to hold any cor- 
respondence whatever, without the 
knowledge and consent of the Bri- 
tish government. What were we 
then to infer. when,on the occasion, 
perhaps on the very day on which the 
nabob had sent one of these com- 
plimentary letters to the govern- 
^ meat for their approbation, we 
** found that he had also written a let- 
ter of a secret, and, at least's mys- 
terious nature, which he dispatched 
to Tippoo without their know^ 
ledge r — Some of the communica- 
tions made by the nabob, through 
Tippoo’s ambassadors, were for the 
purpose of apprising the sultaun, 
that he was suspected by the Bri- 
tish government of carrying on an 
improper negotiation with the 
MahraKas, of advising him tp sus- 
'pend hUpiahs until a more favour- 
able opportunity occurred, and of 
ftco&mendiiig him to be more 
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in His inieropuse with the 
lcb 3 and we must not forget, 
that Tippoo bad, on h® part, sept 
ambassadors to France and the Mau- 
ritius, in order to prevail upon the 
French to afford him military assist- 
ance. What then, asked tne hon f 
member, are We to infer from 
the secret meetings of the nabob 
with the ambassadors of Tippoo } 
From the communications made 
only under a •solemn oath of se- 
crecy ? From a cypher evidently 
intended, if not for hostile, cer- 
tainly for political, purposes ? And 
all this at a time when, it would 
be recollected Tippoo was en- 
deavouring, by every means, to 
unite all the Mahomedan princes in 
Hindustan, for the avowed purpose 
of expelling the English from India. 
But was this the extent of the na- 
bob’s treachery ? By no means 3 
for we are informed, that in a con- 
versation held by Mahomed AH 
with one of the ambassadors, the 
nabob reprobated the war carried on 
by Lord Cornwallis, as a war un- 
dertaken for the subversion of the 
Mahomedan religion 3 by that war 
Tippoo was reduced in power, 
wounded in pride, and he deter- 
mined on revenge 3 he, therefore, 
determined to support the faith, and 
to exterminate the infidels, mean- 
ing the English. With, such feel- 
ings on his mind, what was the 
language of the nabobs of Arcot, 
the allies of the company ) . It will 
be found in one of the letters from 
Omdat ul Omrah, which contain- 
ed this remarkable passage, which 
he desired might be repeated to the 
sultaun : In the preservation of 
thy person is the perpetual perma- 
nence of the faith. Let him Hot 
remain who wifheUuiot thy preser- 
vation.” The hoe. me mber thought 
no man would be bold v etaswb 
to assart, that the nabob would have 
ventured 
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ventured to have submitted that 
letter' to the ithpection of the Ma- 
dras government ; and yet there 
were persona disposed to offer, an 
excuse for ever y act of perfidy in 
the nabob, and to brand with odium 
the British name in India. In his 
opinion, however, it was enough, 
that the correspondence found at 
Seringapatam was secret, and that 
it had been carried on by the nabob 
without the knowledge and consent 
of the British government j for his 
part, he thought that no impartial 
man, who had perused the letters 
which were submitted by the nabob 
to the inspection of the Madras 
government, and had compared 
them with the letters which were 
found at Seringapatam, could lay 
his hand on his heart, and pro- 
nounce that correspondence to have 
been innocent ; the fair presump- 
tion v was, that it was of a nature hos- 
tile to the British interests, it cer- 
tainly was a violation of the treaty 
of 1792 . 

With tins impression on his 
mind, on the sublet of the nabob’s 
conduct under the treaty of T7Q2, 
he should trouble the house with 
a few words with regard to the po- 
licy adopted by thfe British govern- 
ment on the discovery of the viola- 
tion of that treaty. In the first 
place, he would remark, as a gene- 
ral principle, that the policy of 
acme arrangement, similar to that 
which has recently been adopted in 
the Carnatic, could not be doubted 
by any person who had looked into 
the papers. As far back as 1774, 
the inconveniences and dangers re- 
sulting from the system of the na- 
bob’ £ administration, had been often 
experienced by the government of 
Madras, and as often represented to 
the court of directors. The bon. 
member then showed, that from 
tjtat dale to the government of 


Earl Powis, in the nfhole of the in- 
termediate administration of Lord 
Macartney, Sir 4* Campbell, Lord 
Cornwallis, and Ear! of Bucking- 
hamshire, these ihcoaavepiences of 
a divided government in the Car- 
natic had been seriously fe*t by 
every successive governor, slid that 
nothing short of an arrangement 
like that ultimately concluded by * 
lord Wellesleys could protect the 
British interests in that quarter. 

The hon. member declared, that 
after the opinions of Lord Macart- 
ney, Lord Cornwallis, Lord Buck- 
inghamshire, and Lord Powis, pub- 
licly recorded, and to which* he had 
endeavoured to draw the attention 
of the house $ after the fullest en- 
quiries on the spot, possessing also, 
as Lord Wellesley did, every means 
of acquiring correct information, he 
could not reel surprised, that Lord 
Wellesley should have considered 
the late arrangement in the Carna- 
tic as founded in the wisest policy. 
Its impolicy, however, had been 
argued upon grounds, in his hum- 
ble opinion, quite erroneous. It had 
been remarked by those who dif- 
fered from hiln on this occasion, 
that formerly we had* no invidious 
duties to discharge, that the nabob** 
government exacted the revenue 
and indicted the punishments, that 
they were regarded as the oppres- 
sors, whilst we were considered as 
the benefactors of the country ; but 
that now we had changed place* 
with the nabob ; and we were then 
gravely asked, whether it was wise 
to have taken upon ourselves a task 
which must render us odious to the 
natives? To this point/the heax 
member said he oonla speak from 
his own personal knawieqge„far he * 
was employed for %seven or eight 
yearsmaking surveys ofrhfi' country, 
and traversed every part of it; and 
he believed he might venture to say. 
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that at the time he quited India, 
no European had seen more of the 
Carnatic than himself: he had 
many opportunities of learning the 
real sentiments of the inhabitants, 
and he had no hesitation in declar- 
ing, that they invariably spoke in 
praise and admiration of the system 
pfirsued during the period that the 
country had been under the ma- 
nagement of the Company’s ser- 
vants j and with detestation and 
abhorrence of thenabob’s managers, 
whose oppression and cruelty were 
so great, tfipt he had known all the 
inhabitants of a village fly from the 
nabob’s territories, duringthe night, 
to seek protection in those of the 
Company, or perhaps to retire alto- 
gether into the dominions of the 
nizam, or ofTippooSultaun. 

It might be argued, however, 
(and some had already made the 
attempt) that, although the late 
arrangement in the Carnatic was 
founded iii justice and policy, the 
/family of Mahomed Ali had strong 
claims on the liberality and indul- 
gence of the British government. 
It may, therefore, continued the 
hon. member, be worth while to 
examine how far such claims are 
well founded. From our earliest 
connection with Mahomed Ali, we 
had reason to be dissatisfied with 
him for his want of faith and 
honour, instances of which had 
been recorded as far back as the 
admiimtrationsof Mr. Bouchier and 
Mr. Dupr6 ; and the government 
of Madras had declared/ that the 
nabob’s conduct* was such as to 
destroy all confidence in his engage- 
ments, ; Lord Macartney observed, 
that the record^were full of essen- 
tial failures on the part tif the nabob 
in his pecuniary engagements. In 
the war with Hyder Ali, in 17SO, 
we applied to the nabob, in Vain, 
fdraspfomce; the same when we 
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were preparing ft>r t the war' in ” 
1790 . 

In the war of 1 790, the govern- 
ment* was compelled to call upon 
the nabob for pecuniary assistance ; 
for when Lord Wellesley assumed 
the government of India, he found 
an exhausted treasury, and our 
credit very low. The nabob pro- 
mised three lacks of pagodas, ho 
very large sum ; but it will scarcely 
be believed, thaj he advanced only 
1 6,000 pagodas, or 6,400/. / pri- 
vate individuals shewed more zeal, 
and, to the honour of the British 
commercial houses at Madras, they 
afforded every possible assistance, 
and enabled the army to move 
from our frontier to Seringapatam. 
But this want of attachment to his 
allies was not confined to failures in 
his pecuniary engagements j the na- 
bob actually showed ap indifference 
to the British interests, which might 
justly be attributed to disaffection. 
In a letter from the Madras govern- 
ment to the court of directors, 
dated August, 1799* they observed, 
€t are conceited to inform you, 
that this is not the only instance in 
which we have had to lament an 
indifference to Jhe success of our 
measures on the part of his* high- 
ness, for, instead of calling forth 
the resources of the Carnatic, for 
the supply of your army, his high- 
ness’s managers, in every province 
of his dominions, not only withheld 
all assistance from their respective 
districts, but opposed every possible 
object to the passage of supplies, 
procured for the use of the army, 
beyond the limits of his highness** 
dominions.” And the government 
at home, in a letter to Bengal, 
dated the 4th of December, 180Q, 
mentioned the particulars of the 
nabob’s conduct regarding the fort 
of Cliandefnagherry, and observed, 
that 4i a more decided instance of 
disaffection 
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disaffection could scarcely be ima- 
gined .’*~-Uoddr all these circujn- 
stances of the nabob's repeated, he 
might almost say constant, failure 
in hi% engagements \ of bis indifee- 
rence to the British interests, an 
indifference amounting nearly to 
disaffection $ of his violation of the 
treaty of 1792, not only by grant- 
ing assignments on the districts 
which were mortgaged to the 
company as the security for his sub- 
sidy, but also by entering into a 
secret correspondence with Tippoo 
Sultaun, the implacable enemy of 
the British name in India ; the hon. 
member contended that we were 
justified in considering the treaty 
of 1792 as annihilated, and in 
adopting whatever measures, we 
deemed necessary to secure our 
rights in the Carnatic. With this 
view, it was the intention of the 
British governfnent to have made a 
communication to the nabob. Om- 
dut ul Omrah, of the proofs which 
they .had obtained of his having 
carried on a secret correspondence 
with Tippoo Suljpun, contrary to 
the stipulations of the treaty \>f 
1792. He had previously been 
apprised of his violation of that 
treaty by granting assignments on 
the mortgaged districts. Circum- 
stances of expediency, however, 
interrupted this communication : 
it was protracted by the nabob s 
illness $ and his death frustrated the 
wish of the British government to 
obtain from him satisfactory secu- 
rity for their rights in the Carnatic. 
Released from the treaty of 1792, 
which had been repeatedly violated 
by the nabob, with the recorded 
opinions of Lord Macartney, Lord 
Cornwallis, Lord Buckinghamshire, 
and Lord Powis, that no divided 
power, however modified, could 
possibly avert the utter ruin of the 
Carnatic, the opinion of Lord 


Wellesley was further strengthened 
in these sentiments by a letter from 
the secrtet committee, approved by 
the board of control, transmitted to 
him in June, 1799. Jn this letter 
the secret committee observed, 
“ In the event of a war with Tippoo 
Sultaun, the respective countries 
of the nabob of Arcot and the 
rajah of Tanjore, will, of course, 
come under the Company's ma- 
nagement, and they direct that they 
be not relinquished without special 
orders from us, or the court of 
directors.” Without entering into 
any detailed examination of the 
contents of this letter, be would be 
satisfied with merely begging the 
house to remark, that even upon a 
general principle of expediency , and 
without any knowledge of ihe secret 
correspondence found at Seringapa- 
tam, the government at home 
ordered Lord Wellesley not to re- 
linquish the , Carnatic, even upon 
the conclusion of a peace with 
Tippoo Sultaun. Therefore, he 
was dearly of ppinion, that, under 
all thfese circumstances, it was the 
duty of Lord Wellesley to form 
such an arrangement for the future 
administration of the affairs of the 
Carnatic, as should result from a 
full consideration of the relative 
situation of the nabob and the East 
India Company 5 the ruinous conse- 
quences of the repeated violations 
of the treaty of I ?g2 j the interests 
of the inhabitants of the country $ 
the security of the British govern- 
ment ; and thq orders that have 
been received from the court of 
directors. A difficulty, however, 
arose with respect to the person 
who was to succeed to whatever 
degree of power it might be deemed 
safe to place in the hands of the 
successor of Omdut uL Omrah. 
His legitimate and adopted son was 
considered entitled to a conditional 
preference s 
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preference $ but y'hen, under the 
suggestion of those who* had been 
the advisers of his father, lie refus- 
ed to accede to the Terms which it 
had become necessary to annex to 
the situation of nabob of the Carna- 
tic, the succession, subject to the 
stipulations required, was offered 
« to, and accepted by, the next legi- 
timate heir, the son of Ameer ul 
Omrah, and grandson of Mahomed 
Ali. But it had been said, that 
th?t arrangement in the Carnatic 
was begun, continued, and con- 
cluded, with a rapidity which was 
observable in all the foreign trans- 
actions of the Bengal government : 
it was, no doubt, easy to make, but 
it certainly was as easy to refute, 
such an assertion. So far from 
that rapidity with which the Ben- 
gal government was unjustly charg- 
ed, it appears that Lord Wellesley 
investigated the business with the 
most deliberate caution . i Heap- 
pointed commissioners (of whom, 
in consequence of what had fallen 
from the bon. baronet, who opened 
the debate, he should say a few 
words before he sat down) to 
Examine the persons concerned in 
the correspondence, and to ascer- 
tain jthe nature of the connection 
‘between the nabobs of the Carna- 
tic and Ttppoo Sultaun $ he report- 
ed the pioceedings to the secret 
committee and to the board of 
contrbul f and it was no* until Lord 
Wellesley was informed by those 
- high authorities, that their senti- 
ments perfectly coincided with his 
own, and with Lord powis's, that 
he gave his final instructions on the 
subject, two yeats after the disco- 
very of the cqffrespondence of the 
iftbob with, Tlppoo Sultaun ; the 
charge, therefore, of precipitancy, 
was qiBte unfounded. The treaty 
with ifr?eein hi Bowlah was con- 
cluded ja July, 1806 it was 


immediately transmitted to 
ltn%d, and It was tfbw only nece«r 
sary to shew that it was approved 
of, by the government at borne. 
The house Would, he flattered 
himself, agree with him, that a 
hasty decision had not been pro* 
nonneed upon that important mear 
sure. In September, 1802, four?* 
teen months after the treaty had 
been concluded, the secret commitr 
tee having had the papers a long 
time under cftnsideral ion, wrote to 
Lord Powis as follows : “ We 

do not feel ourselves called upon 
to enter into the detail of the 
circumstances connected with the 
case, or to state at lengtjh the rear 
soiling upon those circumstances, 
which has led to the conclusion we 
have come to, after the fullest and 
most deliberate caution. It is 
enough to state to you, that We 
are fully prepared, upon the facts, 
as at present before us, to approve 
and confirm the treaty in question j 
and we are of opinion, that, acting 
under the instructions of the 
governor-general, you stand fully 
Justified (upon the evidence, writ- 
as well as oral, on which you pro- 
ceeded) in deeming the rights of 
the family of Mahomed Ali, as 
existing under former treaties, to 
have been wholly forfeited, by the 
systematic perfidy and treachery of 
the late nabobs of the Carnatic, 
Wallah Jab and Opidut ul Omrah,, 
in breach of their solemn treaties 
with the company. The claims 
of the family having been thus 
forfeited, apd a right having. accrued 
to the company of making pro*, 
vision, at their discretion, for the 
future safety of the Carnatic, we 
are further of opinion, that the 
nature of the security which has 
be<*n provided by the treaty for 
the defence and preservation of 
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our interest in that quarter, is of . 
• satisfactory description.*’ ' # 

After havmgeo long troubled the 
house, he would merely observe^ 
that the view which he had taken 
of this subject was formed upon 
an attentive perusal of the papers 
Said before parliament, upon which 
alone we could form our judg- 
ment. Indeed, the substance, 
almost the whole, of the speech 
with which he had presumed to 
trouble the house, was founded 
upon those documents, and he 
should therefore oppose the reso- 
lutions moved by the hon. baronet. 
The hon. baronet, however, in 
speaking of the commissioners, 
had used an epithet, which, the 
hon. member said, he was sure 
he would not have done, if he 
had been personally acquainted 
with them ; and ye* a very slight 
examination of the papers would 
have enabled the hon. baronet to 
have known those gentlemen by 
character and reputation. What- 
ever opinion the hon. baronet 
might have formed of those gen- 
tlemen, he could assure him, tifct’ 
there were not in the house, nor 
in the country, two men of a 
higher sense of honour, of more 
conscientious and honourable feel- 
ing. Colonel Close, 1 so highly dis- 
tinguished by his talents, his zeal, 
and integrity, was resident at the 
court of Poopah ; if he were in 
this country, be should have wish- 
ed him to have been examined at 
the bar of the house, and he was 
persuaded that thp hon. baronet 
would have formed a different 
opinion of the secret correspon- 
dence from that which he enter- 
tained. With Mr. Webbe, late 
chief secretary to the government 
of Madras, the hon. member said 
he had been in habits of the most 
affectionate fner«4»hip; unfortu- 


nately for his friends and his coun- 
try, this valuable public officer 
was dead ) he sacrificed his life 
in the service of his country $ be 
was a man of the nicest sense of 
honour, justly looked up*t© as one 
of the highest characters in India ; 
he could truly say, that Jdr. 
Webbe’s memory was universal iy 
revered. His noble and indepen- 
dent mind would not have allowed 
him — [Here the feelings of the. 
hon. member so overpowered him, 
that he was unable to proceed, and 
sat down.] 

Mr. Windham, on account of 
the lateness of the hour, and the 
number of hon. members who had 
yet to speak upon the subject, pro- 
posed that the debate should be 
adjourned to Wednesday, June 
the 1st, which was ordered accord- 
ingly. 

Wednesday, June I . 

CONDUCT OF MARftUIS WELLES- 
LET. 

On flie motion of Sir Thomas 
Turton, the order for resuming the 
adjourned debate on the Carnatic 
Question, was read. No person 
rising to speak, the question was 
put on the first resolution, and the 
gaJlery was cleared for a division ; 
but Mr. Sheridan having suggested 
to Sir Thomas, to withdraw his reso- 
lutions of fact and distinct charges, 
in order to bring the whole rdatter 
more satisfactorily to issue on the 
geneial question, whether -Lord 
Wellesley's conduct in the tran- 
sactions with respect to the Car- 
natic, was or was not consistent 
with justice, or with the character 
and honour of the British natron ! 
a debate arose on this proposition, 
on which strangers were* again 
admitted. When the gallery was 
ro-opened, 
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Mr. Wellesley Pole was 
speaking. He had no objection to 
come to issue, this or any other 
night, upon any charge the right 
bon. gentleman, or any other per- 
son, might have to prefer against 
Lord Wellesleys He would not 
sit, silent, when it was insinuated 
that hit noble relative or his friends 
wished to stifle inquiry. It was 
no evidence of a disposition to 
blink the question, that Lord 
Wellesley’s friends were desirous 
to come to the vote without pro- 
voking a fresh debate. The debate 
on the former night had closed 
with a speech from an hon. mem- 
ber, (Colonel Allen), who had 
been an eye-witness of the trans- 
actions in the Carnatic, and who 
was in no way connected with 
Lord Wellesley, declaring the 
whole of the matter contained in 
the charges, to be gross and 
unfounded calumnies. In the full 
confidence, not only of the inno- 
cence, but' of the highly merito- 
rious conduct of Lord Wellesley, 
he was ready to meet Any thing 
that the right hon. gentleman, 
(Mr. Sheridan) had to urge, how- 
ever awful it may be to contend 
with the great talents and elo- 
quence of that right hon. gentle- 
man, matured and methodized on 
this question by a six years’ prepa- 
ration. He knew the magnitude 
of the powers he should have to 
contend with, but in the cause of 
truth he should not be deficient 
in boldness. He knew he express- 
ed himself warmly on this subject j 
but during the last six years, and 
more particularly during the last 
three years, he had exhibited, as 
every one must allow, no small 
stock of 1 patience." He did not 
pretend to be so callous, as not 
to feel indignation when the hon. 
baronet, who broughtthese charges, 


said, that Lprd Wellesley’s con- 
# duct in" India had been such as to 
'convince him, that no man could 
retain honour or honesty in that 
country. The hon, baronet in thus 
expressing himself, not only used 
his parliamentary privilege of free- 
dom of speech, but he had gone 
to the full extent of that privilege, 
in using language which he dared 
not use elsewhere. He contended, 
that the judgment of the house, 
however pronounced, after the dis- 
cussion and investigation that had 
taken place, would be decisive of 
the case. If the decision should 
be unfavourable to Lord Wellesley, 
he would bow to it as a fair con- 
demnation ; if it should be favour- 
able, he would rely on it as a full 
and fair acquittal. He was con- 
vinced that Lord Wellesley had 
been actuated by no principles but 
a regard for the honour and interest 
of his country ; and in this con- 
viction he boldly met those accu- 
sations, which, if he thought them 
at all founded in fact, he should 
shrink from, and hide his face at 
a distance from this house, and 
from the society in which he had 
the honour to associate. 

Mr. Sheridan regretted that 
the hon. gentleman had so totally 
misconceived him. He had never 
said, that that hon. gentleman, or 
any of his friends, were anxious to 
blink the question $ but he had 
said the very reverse. He had said 
too, what he would repeat, that 
moving the previous question was 
not the way to obtain for the noble 
marquis, that honourable and satis- 
factory investigation so much 
wished for by his friends. It was 
not directly meeting the very se- 
rious charges brought against the 
noble lord. As to the part he took 
in the present question, the hon. 
gentleman knew well that he could 

not 
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not be influenced by any other mo- 
tive than a sense of public duty. As 
to the faternal intemperance of the . 
hon. gentleman, he was filling, if 
not to approve, at least, to overlook 
it ; at the same time he denied that 
any thing had ever fallen from him 
that went to impeach the private 
moral character of the noble mar- 
quis , though be always thought, 
and was still of opinion, that that 
noble lord betrayed, too often, a 
mischievous ambition, that might 
be ultimately ruinous xo the British 
interests in the East. He would 
repeat his wish, that the worthy 
baronet would wave his antecedent 
resolutions, and come at once to 
the immediate point at issue, as to . 
Lord Wellesley’s conduct with re- 
spect to the Carnatic. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole stated, 
that when the hon. baronet had 
opened his resolutions, an hon. 
friend of his (Mr. Wallace) gave 
notice that he would move the pre- 
vious question on the resolutions of 
fact, and a direct negative on the cri- 
minating resolution, for which he 
proposed to substitute a resolution 
of approbation. 

Sir John Anstruther thought 
it a most extraordinarj»proceeding, 
that after the course just stated 
should have been laid down in the 
presence of the right hon. gentle- 
man a fortnight since, and he had 
heard it, and was ready to speak on 
it without exception, he all at once 
came forward this night to reverse 
all that had been done, .and substi- 
tute a genera] question. Nothing 
but the previous question would be 
a proper proceeding on some of the 
resolutions. The others were to be 
met directly in the most decided 
manner. 

Mr. Wallace felt himself war- 
ranted by the practice of parlia- 
ment in proposing the previous 


question on the resolutions of fact. 
.To the criminatory resolution he 
proposed a "direct negative, to be 
# followed up with a resolution of 
approbation. -There could be no 
question that a decision on these 
resolutions would faily convey the 
sense of the house. The hon. baro- 
net who opened the charge, and 
every other person who spoke on 
the question, treated of it in its full 
extent. 

Sir Thomas Turton considered 
that his resolution ought to be 
agreed to without a question.* On 
the fourth resolution, which was 
criminating, he thought the house 
ought to go into a committee. 
Finding that the resolutions were to 
be met in this manner, he should 
divide the house on every one of 
them j and on the fourth, crimina- 
ting Lord Wellesley, not personally, 
but in his acts, he should again state 
to the house his reasons for con- 
firming the resolution. 

The question being called for, 
the house divided on the first reso- 
tion. Twfl divisions then took place 
‘in succession. That on the first 
resolution was 

For the previous question.... 102 

For the resolution 18 

Majority — 84 

On the second resolution, the 
numbers were. 

For the previous question. . 109 

For the resolution 21 

Majority —88 

For about an hour after this, 
strangers were excluded from the 
gallery. On our return we found 
Mr. G. Johnstone addressing 
the house, and condemning, in 
strong terms, the conduct pursued 
towards the y$ung prince of the 
Carnatic, Ali Hussein, *who had 
been, for no crime, punished«wifh 
greater severity than jvas merited 
by the guilty persqn who had pre- 
ceded. 
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ceded him; and no man could an* 
tertain a doubt as to tbe taannfer in 
which he came by his ‘end, after he 
bad been given into the power of 
another prince. It had been asked, 
whether the government of India 
would put a young man upon tha 
throne of tbe Carnatic, who was 
suspected not to be cordially their 
friend ? If there was any founda- 
tion for that argument, it was one 
of much greater validity for ex- 
cluding Omdut ul Omrah. The 
father, who possessed his inheri- 
tancWin the greatest splendour, had 
much more meaus of doing mis- 
chief than his son. An hon. gen- 
tleman, who spoke on a former 
debate, had greatly misrepresented 
the fact, when he said the nabob 
of the Carnatic owed bis power to 
tbe East India company. At one 
time it was owing to the assistance 
the company received from the 
nabob Wallah Jah, that our exis- 
tence was preserved along the coast 
bordering on his territories, when 
the French attacked us near Fort 
St. David. It was said, the nabobs 
were only a sort of lords, and that 
they had no authority in the coun- 
try. The very contrary of this was 
the fact. The nabob was a legiti- 
mate sovereign, and tlie East India 
Company acknowledged him as 
such, by holding territory from 
him. The hon. gentleman then 
entered into a history of various 
transactions in India, to shew that 
it was contrary to the principles and 
practice of our government, at 
former periods, to keep possession 
of the territory of nsrtive princes. At 
the conclusion of a war w ith Tip- 
poo Sul fau i^. his territories, which 
we iiad .taken possession of during 
hostilities, were restored to him. 
In opposition to this, and other acts 
of a*similar,kind, >was our own eon 
•lenience to.be set up as a plea & 


injustice ? The letters of Lord 
Cornwallis had been quoted, during 
a former debate, in order to j ustify 
this proceeding. But the conduct 
of Lord Cornwallis was that of his 
actually giving up the territory he 
possessed, as belonging to the 
nabob ; and was it not extraordi- 
nary, that this act should have been 
quoted for the purpose of justifying 
an opposite conduct ? 1 he act to 
which the attention of the hquse 
was now called, arose out of a con- 
viction, that to establish our domi- 
nions in the East, no part of the 
territories belonging to the native 
princes should be suffered to remain 
in their hands. But he would ask 
.if this system had answered in point 
of policy } Were we gainers by 
it, even in mere profit ? No : the 
very reverse was the fact. As soon 
as we got possession of any addi- 
tional territory in India, the estab- 
lishment {necessary to support it 
had eaten up the profit : and 
it was now a well-known fact, that 
we received less money, in point of 
revenue, frqpi the extensive domi- 
nions in our possession, than we 
received when we held them from 
the nabob. It was evident, there- 
fore, the system had not answered, 
either in policy, or in pecuniary 
advantage. As to security, we had 
acquired none, for every day proved, 
that the vast extent of our domi- 
nions in the East made tbe security 
less and less. If the house wanted 
an example, he would call to their 
-recollection the mutiny at Vellore. 
It had always been the sentiment of 
Lord Cornwallis, that it was only 
by moderation and justice that we 
could ever expect to render our 
dominions in Asia secure, and pre- 
vent those passions and heartnbifn- 
ings which so frequently occurred 
in those distant .possessions. 

Mr. .Wbi tsjked Keene entered 
into 
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into a defence of the government 
of India, in depriving the nabob 
of his dominions $ because he had 
shown a manifest disposition to - 
favour and aid the French. The 
greatest abuses, he said, existed 
in the Carnatic. The hon. mem- 
ber then went so far back into the 
history of the Carnatic as the year 
1768, and pointed out such abuses 
as he thought rendered the inter- 
ference of the India government 
highly necessary. He * spoke at 
considerable length in exculpation 
of the noble marquis, and in favour 
of the previous question. He 
enumerated the important services 
he had rendered his country, which 
were manifest from ihe documents * 
upon the table of the house j and 
he was convinced that from a fair 
consideration of the subject, the 
house must acquit the noble mar- 
quis of the criminal part of the 
charge. He contrasted the con- 
duct of other governors in India, 
who had returned with unstained 
character, with that of the noble 
marquis, and contended that he, 
as well as they, was entitled to the* 
approbation of his country. He 
was well persuaded that no other 
measures than those adapted by the 
noble marquis could have secured 
the fidelity of the nabob of Arcot ; 
and he thought, from the peculiar 
circumstances of the country, he 
was fully warranted in the line of 
conduct he pursued. Any body 
who could trace the origin of our 
connection with the nabob, would 
observe, that the actions of the 
noble marquis were marked by a 
degree of prudence and firmness 
highly becoming his situation in 
India. 

Mr. Grant said he was reluc- 
tant to trouble the house on a sub- 
feet which had already received m 


ample a discussion > but he cm- 
iceived that Jus situation as a direc- 
tor of the Ea 9 t India Company 
imposed on him the duty of offer- 
ing his sentiments on die occ* <• 
sion. As lie understood, however, 
that several other gentlemen, as 
well as himself, wished to debate 
the last resolution, he should pro- 
pose, from the lateness of the hour, 
to postpone the consideration of 
that branch of the question (til 
an early day. (A cry of go on, 
go on j on which the hon. tu- 
ber resumed his speech,) 

The chief causes assigned by 
the governments of India for the de- 
position of the family of Mahomed 
Alijbad been the alleged hostility of 
the princes of that house toward* 
us, and also a correspondence 
which they were discovered to 
have maintained with the sove- 
reigns of Mysore, which corres- 
pondence was stated to have been 
utterly subversive of their existing 
engagements with the British 
power. ,But the case had been 
prgued in the House on somewhat 
different grounds. The nabob of 
the Carnatic had been represented 
as the feudatory and vassal of oust 
government, as having abused tlar 
charge committed to him by * 
series of gross mis-govermnen^ 
which had reduced the country uv 
a state of the most dreadful dis- 
order, and* as having, therefore, 
justly forfeited his exalted situa- 
tion. In order to meet, as far as 
possible, thd different views m 
which the question had beew 
considered, the hon. director said 
he would first concisely review 
the nature and progress of war 
connection with tbe nabob* next 
he would consider the effects «£ 
this connection on that prince"* 
administration 
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administration, including under tion with the, nabobs of Arcot. 
this head the disorders with which The general * correctness of this 
fais administration stood charged; statement, Mr. Arrant said, would 
lie would then comment on the, appear from all the historjpai ae- 
accusatiions that had been brought counts of these transactions $ and, 
against the nabob of a breach of indeed, would be allowed by every 
faith j and, lastly, would shortly person who was competently in- 
examine how far any of the cir- formed on the subject, 
cum stances mentioned had autho- These admitted factsdt was ma- 
rised us in our late assumption of terial to keep in view, because our 
his territory. late appropriation of the Carnatic 

Anwar u Dien Cawn, Mr. Grant had been vindicated partly on the 
said, the grandfather of the late ground fhat the nabob was only 
nabob, had been appointed to the the creature of our 4 power; and 
nabobship of the Carnatic by the that, consequently, our removal 
great Nizam ul Mulk; and, though of him from his high station was 
by no means an immaculate cha- the mere resumption of an exist- 
racter, had yet been, in this respect, ence which we had ourselves be- 
superior to the generality of Indian* stowed. Could these premises bo 
princes. This person had perished even established, it was far from 
in a battle against the French and clear that they would warrant the 
Chunda Saheb, who was a pre- conclusion' 5 that was •attempted to 
tender to the nabobship of the be drawn from them; and, c#*- 
Carnatic. The eldest son of An- tainly, whatever might have been 
war u Dien was taken prisoner our demands on the gratitude of 
in the engagement ; but his second the family of Mahomed Ali, we 
son, Mahomed Ali, having esca- had, at length, exacted a payment 
ped, applied for assistance to the in full ; bur 'the fact was, that the 
British. The inordinate ambitiop premises themselves were noto- 
of the French had by this time * riously false. It was certainly not 
completely alarmed the English likely that, without our aid, Maho- 
company’s governments in the med Ali would ever have been able 
East. It was evident that, under to establish himself ip the sove- 
colour of supporting the preten- reignty of his paternal dominions ; 
sions of a native prince, the French but, undoubtedly, it was as little 
were forming the most ambitious likely that, without those adVan- 
schemes of territorial aggrandise- tages, and that hold on "the opinion 
raent in India. This was a pros* of the natives, which an alliance 
pect in the last degree dangerous with the family of Anwar u Dien 
to our interests, and nothing re- Cawn had afforded us, we should 
mained for us but? to contend ever have been successful in a 
against those powerful ebemies struggle, which, in spite of- all the 
with their 1 own weapons ; that is, helps that we could' command, and 
by supporting a rival candidate for the most powerful talents to direct 
the rule of the Carnatic. Actu- our resources, had, it was well 
ated by «these views, we embraced known, long been doubtful and 
Mahomed All's proposals^ and took perilous in the extreme. To say 
Arms ostensibly in his cause, but the truth, by f$r the greater part of 
really in our own. Such had been our political and territorial rights 
Ifae origin of our intimate connec- in the Carnatic, had professedly 

been 
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been derived through the title 
-which Mahomecf Ait possessed* 
to the nabobship $ the yery title on 
wbifh it was now found convent 
e it to throw a slur. How far the 
mbob might be obliged to us for 
services which were confessed to 
be performed from interested mo- 
tives, the hon. director said he 
would not determine ; but of this 
he was sure, that the obligations 
on our part were, at least, equally 
great, and, consequent fy, that the 
argument drawn from the favours 
which we had formerly conferred 
<m the nabob's family, was exactly 
aa just as it was generous. 

Whatever might have been the 
defects of the nabob’s title, wc had 
precluded ourselves from any no- 
tice of them, by having fully ac- 
knowledged him as lawful nabob 
of the .Carnatic. His title had 
also been fully recognised by 
the French, in the.tteaty of Paris 
1 76'S ; by the subahdcr of the 
Deccan in 1 7O8 j and by the Mo- 
ghul in 1773. The importance of 
Ins title Ho us was evident froth the, 
stress which the company laid on 
ll e recognition of it by the French, 
as would appeaf from the following 
words, in a letter written by the 
directors to the government of 
Foit St. George, and dated March 
9, 1763 . “ A farther advantage 

we hopcfto derive from the recog- 
nition of this prince (the* nabob) 
and of Salabadzing, whose title, 
you will 9 ee, isJikewise acknow- 
ledged, that it is a confirmation of 
out title to the , territories we hold 
under grants from ( hose princes , 
and ^farther security to thfc peace 
Of the country, leaving the French 
no colour to interpose hereafter in 
favour of any other pretenders * to 
the sovereignty of the Deccan or 
the Carnatic.” Iu I7t>9, we made 
at reaty with IJyder Ali, in which 


the nabob refused to be a party ; 
nor was it then thought competent 
to us to insist on his participation. 
Subsequently to our original ac- 
knowledgment of the nabob, we 
had made two treaties with him, 
in the years 1 7^7 and 179®, in 
both of which that original ac- 
knowledgment had been confirm- 
ed. 

In full and indisputable posses- 
sion of those rights, it was neces- 
sary to observe what the situation 
of this prince, in process of time, 
became. At the commencement 
of our connection -with him, he 
was the principal in the wars of 
the Deccan, and we the auxiliaries 5 
the parties also were, in some sort, 
on a footing of equality, were in- 
volved in a common danger, and 
their alliance was reciprocally valu- 
able. The course of events, how- 
ever, insensibly altered their rela- 
tive position. Our growing terri- 
tory, W’eahh, and power in the 
East, gradually exalted us above 
our old, ally, and threw him into 
the shade ; and this inequality, by 
neoex&ai ily producing a depressing 
sense of inferiority on his part, 
and the contrary feeling on ours, 
had a perpetual tendency to in- 
crease itself. By degrees, we be- 
came the principals in the wars of 
the Carnatic, and he only an auxi- 
liary ; agd, what was more, an 
auxiliary, who, though he might 
suffer from our losses, could acquire 
little or nothing by our conquests, 
and who, therefore, could not be 
expected to feel any very warm or 
lively interest in our success. At 
length he was prevailed on to dis- 
miss his own troopsy and to trust 
the defence *>f the Carnatic en- 
tirely i/o the Company, who were, 
for that purpose, to assume the en- 
tire management of his dominions 
in time of war, allowing him a 
certain* 
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certain stipulated portion of the 
revenues. By these stpps, which 
it was unnecessary to describe more 
in detail, the nabob sunk into a 
state of* political insignificance > 
and, though still possessed of very 
important and valuable rights, be- 
came, virtually, dependent on our 
good filth and power. 

Now, what was likely to be the 
effect of this order of things on 
the character and conduct of the 
prince in question ? It was plainly 
his interest, and would naturally 
be his wish, to preserve peace with 
all his neighbours \ war not only 
would give him nothing, but 
would, while it lasted, deprive him 
of almost all that he possessed. 
Submission, in a certain degree, 
to his British allies, his circum- 
stances naturally prescribed to hinij 
at the same time it could hardly 
be expected that his friendship to- 
wards them should be extremely 
zealous, or that the services to 
which it called him should be per- 
formed with great activity.. It even 
could not be considered as surpri- 
sing if his obedience should be not 
only languid, but mixed with some 
feelings of jealousy towards those 
by whom, under the name of al- 
lies, he was so completely over, 
topped and humbled ; and this the 
more especially, because our occa- 
sional assumption of a part of his 
dominions, and repeated proposi- 
tions to him to resign the manage- 
ment of the whole, could not but 
suggest to hifu some Uneasy anti- 
cipations with ^respect to the pro r 
baWe event of these encroach- 
ments. 

With all this, it did not follow 
that he was likely to be disaffected 
tons in any sense which* would 
imply an endeavour to shake off* 
our alliance $ and for this short 
reason, that eui; alliance, with all 


its attendant Inconveniences, wav 
» palpably a fir sfnalfer evil than a 
rupture with us. He had no means, 
«oor could have the faintest hopes 
of bettering bis condition by any 
change. In point of fact, k could 
not be disputed that be had acted 
up to the principle of a common 
cause, at least till after tbe peace 
with Tippoo in 1784. An attempt 
had, indeed, been made, as the 
papers on the table would shew, 
to prove that Mahomed Ali had 
been engaged in a perfidious nego- 
tiation with Hyder so early as the 
year 1773. This attempt was well 
worthy of observation. In the re- 
cords of Seringpatam, there had 
been discovered some letters ad- 
dressed to Hyder from his ambas- 
sador at the eourt of Mahomed 
Ali, in which the writer reported 
various complimentary and friendly 
expressions used by the nabob to- 
wards the sultaun. Instantly the 
Bengal government began to stig- 
matise this shameful breach of faith 
in Mahomed Ali, and tills anti- 
, equated correspondence was used 
as illustrative of the systematic 
treachery charged on the unfor- 
tunate family of that prince. It 
had, howevdr, since appeared, that 
all those professions and overtures 
of attachment towards Hyder had 
sprung from the suggestions and 
wishes of the British government 
of that time, whose most earnest 
desire it was that the nabob would 
so far overcome his rooted aversion 
towards the Mysorean as to main- 
tain a pacific and friendly inter- 
course with him. The lessons to 
be drawn from this memorable 
fact were too obvious to require 
any particular comment. But even 
had the nabob, at that early period, 
cherished any expectations of 
emancipating himself from the 
yoke ik our. alliance, it was im- 
possible 
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possible that should have per- 
severed in such projects, when Ins 
means of realizing them were 
every day declining. Tile British 
power was becoming more and 
more preponderant 5 and Tippoo, 
the only potentate of any conse- 
quence in his neighbourhood, was 
divided from him by a most ran- 
corous hereditary hatred. Least of 
all could we suspect him of having 
indulged in those alleged projects 
after the war of 1792. Tippoo 
had then been despoiled of half 
his territory, the French were en- 
tirely destitute of resources in In- 
dia, and he himself had no army 
of his own whatever. His only 
object, then, could be to retain 
peaceable possession of what he 
had ; or, at most, to conciliate, by 
his conduct, the good will of his 
neighbours, with a view to his se- 
curity, in case, after all, the chances 
of war should, at any time, raise 
up some new preponderating power 
in the East. 

It had, however, been argued 
on a former night,**that if the^ia- 
bob could so far overlook his true 
interests as to view with indif- 
ference the effbq^s of his best 
friends,* the British, in defence of 
their common cause, and even by 
his extreme tardiness in affording 
them the assistance which he had 
promised, to impair and thwart 
those efforts, then it was perfectly 
consistent to ascribe to him the 
further impolicy and folly of con- 
spiring against those friends with 
liis natural enemies. But there 
was no force in this reasoning. It 
was not clear that those who were 
in some one respect unwise, might 
therefore be rationally suspected of 
every sort and degree of madness 
.whatsoever. In the circumstances 
of the nabob, it was natural euough 
that he should fall into hamts of 

Vol. 10. 


indolence and mis-government $ 
but it was by no means natural 
that he should be guilty of the pal- 
pable and unspeakable impolicy of* 
risking all that he possessed on a 
speculation of tjie very last extra* 
vagance. The carelessness and 
weakness of his conduct were so 
far from justifying the supposition^ 
of his having really formed the 
arduous and desperate projects im- 
puted to him, that they rathef coun- 
tenanced the contrary opinion. 

In the situation of this prince, 
Mr Grant said, a sufficient expla- 
nation might be found of thc^o 
disorders which had been stated 
to prevail in his administration. — • 
What, in fact, was his interest in 
the welfare of his dominions? In 
proporiion as those dominions 
should fiobrish, he was liable to an 
increase in the demands of the 
company upon him. Fearing the 
power of our government, and of 
those possessing influence in it, 
and feeling himself unequal to a 
content of strength against such 
decided superiority, he was led to 
fortify his interests by intrigue and 
artifice ; hence his lavish grants 
and his debts. From these causes, 
in a great measure, the disorders 
of his country had proceeded.— 
Those disorders had been suffici- 
ently deplorable •, but it was neces- 
sary to/ecollect that, for the sys- 
tem which had given birth to them* 
we were, at least, as much to blame 
as the nabob* The divided govern- 
ment, of which such bitter com- 
plaints had been’made, and which 
we had now taken care completely 
to supersede, by appropriating the 
entire governments© ourselves, had 
been one of'our own erection $ and 
it, therefore, seemed harc^ that its 
faults should be visited exclusively' 
on the nabob,' 

„ Frcta 
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From this review of the progress 
of our connection with the Car- 
natic, the honourable member did 
not think it difficult to appreciate 
the general f nature of our relations 
with the nabob, of the justice of 
our late assumption of that whole 
territory. , Tt was of very trifling 
'consequence, and indeed wa9 an 
idle dispute about words, to inquire 
whether the nabob had been a 
dependent or an independent prince; 
epithets, neither of which was fully 
applicable to his situation. His 
situation had, in fact, been one of 
a qualified dependence, the terms of 
that dependence being adjusted by 
formal treaties. The treaties hav- 
ing been framed expressly for the 
purpose of determining the mutual 
relations of the two parties, it was 
plain, if any thing ever was plain, 
that in all their mutual transactions, 
they were to hold the provisions of 
those instruments sacred ; and that 
any inference on either part, under 
any pretext, beyond the limits 
marked out by such provisions, 
was altogether unjust, and a breach 
of faith. If, with a view, pre- 
tended or real, of rectifying the 
disorders of the Carnatic, we arro- 
gated to ourselves a power which 
a solemn coinpact, freely entered 
into by out selves, dhectiy with- 
held from us, we acted exactly 
like a man who should * forcibly 
possess himself of his Neighbour’s 
field or garden, on the alleged 
ground that his neighbour culti- 
vated such field or garden very 
badljS and lh&t*he himself could 
cultivate it better ! It was impos- 
sible to vindicate the forcible as- 
sumption of the Carnatic, by enu- 
merating thS various and successive 
concessions previously made to us 
by the sovereigns of that region. 
Those concessions bad been either ‘ 
extorted or voluntary. If extorted, 


it was high tim% that extortion 
shbuld have stopped; and, at afll 
events, the smaller violation of 
plighted faith could never be con- 
sidered as a precedent for the lar- 
ger. If, on the other hand, those 
concessions had been obtained only 
by the methods of simple persua- 
sion and remonstrance, (which had 
generally been the case) they form- 
ed a body of strong precedents in 
proof of the* injustice of the last 
and greatest concession, which was 
admitted and avowed to have been 
wrung from the party by force. 

The honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Wallace; however, who, on the 
former night’s debate, had first 
defended lord Wellesley, had ad- 
mitted, that the disorders of the 
Carnatic, however great, could not 
of themselves justify so strong a 
measure as our assumption of the 
country ; but his argument had 
been, that when once the perfidy 
of the nabob himself had absolved 
us from our engagements with'him, 
it became our duty to consider the 
disordered etafS of the country, 
and to push the lights accruing/ 
to us to the utmost. This argu- 
ment, to be si#e, assumed the per- 
fidy of the nabob, of which he 
(Mr. Gram) would say something 
presently ; but this admitted, the 
principle might, perhaps, abstract- 
edly be just. It was, however, 
in all cases, a principle very dan- 
gerous to act upon, because highly 
iinble to abuse; and, in the pre- 
sent case, there were considera- 
tions which made it totally inap- 
plicable and preposterous. These 
were, that we had ourselves been 
mainly instrumental in producing 
the system which had occasioned all 
the miseries of tlte Carnatic ; that 
the remedy which we first proposed 
for those miseries was one by which 
wewete ourselves to 'be the first 

and 
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and the greatest gainers ; and that 
the adoption ilf the remedy could 
cost us no other trouble than mere- 
ly issuing an order. It was mon- 
strous to assert, that a power so 
situated, and acting under such 
powerful temptations to its cupidi- 
ty, should be allowed that sort of 
discretion claimed for it by the 
honourable gentleman, of pushing, 
with whatever purpose or pretence, 
its Remands to the utmost. When 
we made an arrangement, (such 
was the mild appellation given to 
it,) by which the nabob surren- 
dered every thing, and we gained 
every thing, it would be ridiculous 
to imagine that a bye-stander would 
construe this transaction, howfever 
it might be described, in any other 
light than as an instance of the 
m6st criminal ambition ; and, what 
was worse, the construction would 
probably be right. 

Before he proceeded to consider 
the alleged infractions by the 
nabob, of the treaty of 1/92, the 
hon. director said he would advert 
in this place to tluP supposed policy 
of our measures on the occasion. 
An hon. gentleman (Col. Allen) 
had, in the formej debate on the 
subject, taken great pains to shew 
the policy of those measures from 
this consideration, that, in the 
opinions of the wisest and best-in- 
formed persons, some of which 
opinions thfe hon. gentleman had 
quoted to the house, the division of 
government in the Carnatic was 
the great scourge of that country. 
All this might be allowed $ and yet, 
in the only admissible sense of the 
world, the policy of our measures 
still remained to be proved 3 for 
the question was still to b? answer- 
ed, whether they were just. The 
Hon. member, to whom he alluded, 
had cited th^ testimony of Lord 
. Cornwallis, with respect to the in- 


conveniencies of the divided system 
of government, and the advantages 
which might be expected from a 
supersession of it. He (Mr. Grant) 
wished that the hcnj. gentleman 
had read the rest of the paragraph, 
with a part of which he had pre- 
sented the house, from Lord Corn- 
wallis’s letter of the 9?h of July* 
1792. After stating his wishes to 
have the entire country placed 
under the Company’s manage- 
ment, his lordship thus proceeds : 
“ But the nabob’s own disposition, 
and the influence of a number of 
interested people, of a variety of 
descriptions, left me no ground to 
hope that he could be brought to 
give his free consent to an arrange- 
ment of that nature ; and a regard 
to justice and liberality towards an 
old ally, as well as to our own re- 
puiation in India , equally precluded 
the most distant idea of making use 
of any other means than those of 
persuasion, which I knew would be 
ineffectual.” The fact was, that 
the l#te revolution in the govern- 
ment of the Carnatic migbuljave 
been as easily effected by Lord 
Cornwallis as by any succeeding 
governor 5 his power was equal, and 
if he had sought zealously for a 
pretext, one might undoubtedly 
have been discovered. It was very 
true that Lord Hobart, while go- 
vernor, of Madras, had proposed to 
force on the nabob an arrangement 
somewhat similar to that of lord 
Wellesley 3 he would have had the 
company take possession, at once, 
of the districts pledged for the se- 
curity of the nabob’s subsidy, and 
this in spite of tire nabob’s re- 
jection of the measure. His lord- 
ship justified this proposal on the 
grounds described by the honour- 
able gentleman, (Col. Alfen) j but 
the honourable gentleman had not 
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informed the House that the Su- 
preme government of Bengal had 
overruled the plan of forcing the 
nabob into such an arrangement, 
as being totally inconsistent with 
the faith of treaties, and that their 
conduct had met with the appro- 
bation of, the authorities at home. 
c Mr. Grant here read an extract 
from a political letter from Bengal, 
containing the reasons, why the 
Supreme government would not 
consent to the proposed arrange- 
ment of lord Hobart, then go- 
vernor of Madras. 

. The court of directors had en- 
tiiely concurred in these argu- 
ments, and, accordingly, in their 
general letter of the 18th of Oc- 
tober, 1797, to Fort St. George, 
after expressing their hppe that 
lord Wellesley might be able to 
effect an arrangement with the 
nabob of the Carnatic, similar to 
that which had been projected by 
lord Hobart, they thus expressed 
themselves *' But feeling, as we 
do, the necessity of maintaining our 
credit with the country powers by 
tin exact observance of treaties, a 
principle so honourably established 
under lord Cornwallis’s administra- 
tion, we cannot authorise his lord- 
ship to exert other po wers than those 
of persuasion, to induce the nabob 
to form a neut arrangement 

The hon. director proceeded to 
consider the alleged violations of 
the treaty of 1792 by the nabob, 
violations which we had been plea- 
sed to consider as releasing us 
from the obligati6n of that engage- 
ment. Hie principal of these were, 
his having grab ted assignments on 
that part of his territory which was 
pledged as st security Tor the pay- 
ment of the. subsidy to the Com- 
pany \ ♦his tardiness and negligence 
in affording us the supplies which 
hewas bound to procure, during 


the wars in the ^Carnatic : and 
lastly, his clandestine correspon- 
dence with Tippoo. With respect 
to the former, by the fifth section 
of the eighth article of the treaty of 
1792, it had been provided, that 
the nabob should not grant any 
assignments on the revenues, of 
the responsible districts ; and that, 
if any such assignment should be 
found to exist on any of the dis- 
tricts, when such district should be 
assumed by the Company, such 
assignment should be declared by 
the Company and the nabob to be 
void. The nabob having, in fact, 
granted assignments on some of 
the districts in question, Lord Ho- 
bart, in justification of, the arrange- 
ment of the affairs of the Carnatic, 
which, as had been already stated, 
he had recommended, declared 
that the nabob had violated the 
treaty, and, in fact, reduced it to a 
dead letter. To be sure it was ob- 
vious that, by the treaty, the nabob 
was bound either not to assign the 
revenues of the responsible districts, 
or,«having assigned them, to declare 
those assignments void, whenever 
the districts should fall into the 
Company’s bauds. If he did not 
this, he violated the treaty. But 
that the simple act of assigning the 
revenues, when done on pain of 
having the assignment avoided, 
should of itself be considered as 
amounting to a dissolution of the 
treaty, and as authorising us to re- 
model the whole of that engage- 
ment, seemed tp be a very ques- 
tionable doctrine. Lord Hobart, 
however, had contended, and hia 
aigumepts had been repeated on 
the present occasion, that the avoid- 
ance of the grant was evidently-^ 
penalty attaching, not on the na- 
bob, but on the money lender ; 
and, consequently, that the former 
must be liable to some further 
penalty. 
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penalty, since the treaty never 
could have intended to exempt him 
from all blame in the event of his 
making the obnoxious grants. — 
These arguments, when they were 
first urged by Lord Hobart, had not 
convinced the Bengal government 
of that time, nor the authorities at 
home •, and it was for the house to 
judge whether such a construction 
of a plain instrument was to be 
endured, or whether it was con- 
sistent with British capndour, huma- 
nity, and justice, to quibble away 
the entire dominions of a prince 
on such pretences, say nothing 
more, it seemed strange that the 
avoidance of a sovereign’s grants 
should be represented as no sort of 
injury to that sovereign ; and be- 
sides this. Lord Hobart, in arguing 
that the assignments by the nabob, 
being breaches of his engagement, 
ought to expose him to some fur- 
ther penalty, had assumed the very 
thing in dispute, which was, whe- 
ther the mere act of assignment, so 
long as that assignment was under- 
stood to be conditional and subject 
to avoidance, was, in fact, a breach 
of the nabob’s engagement. But 
it was unnecessary to discuss this 
matter further $ when the .whole 
question was, not whether the 
nabob had in all points strictly ad- 
hered to the treaty, but whether he 
had so violated it as to incur the 
enormous penalty which had been 
exacted from his family. Now, 
on a point which, to say the least 
of it, turned on a very doubtful 
construction, how could so mon- 
strous a proposition possibly be 
maintained ? 

As to the tardiness and negli- 
gence of the nabob in supplying us 
With money, provisions and car- 
riages, during the time of war, this 
the governor-general had repre- 
sented as a decisive symptom of 
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systematic hpstility of mind. This 
charge, however, like the rest, was 
not confined to the nabob Omdut 
ul Omrah, but had been made to 
reflect back on his father, Maho- 
med Ali . Both those f>rinces were 
represented as having been “ hos- 
tile to the full extent of their active 
powers, and according* to* their 
means and opportunities.’* The 
hon. director referred here to what 
he had already said respecting the 
peculiar circumstances in which the 
nabobs of the Carnatic had been 
placed by their connection with the 
Company ; and argued, that their 
conduct had been such as we might 
naturally have expected, and ought 
to have forgiven. What had been 
harshly called " a systematic decep - 
tion in the provision of funds,*’ 
was nothing more than was 
common to the Asiatics. When 
we entered into treaties with the 
nabobs of the Carnatic, we were 
aware of this. We were, in early 
times, perfectly well acquainted 
with the Asiatic character, and had 
been* extremely tolerant of its 
known defects, so long as such 
toleration had suited us. Surely it 
became us to persevere in the same 
liberal system. As to the syste- 
matic hostility of the nabobs, the 
charge was unjust and cruel. They 
had been backward to pay, because 
their plain interest was to pay as 
little as possible. But was this to 
be swelled into a proof of hostility ? 
In 1779, when there was a confe- 
deracy entered into among the na- 
tive powers of Jndia against the 
Company, what was the conduct 
of Mahomed Ali ? Had he been 
before that time iqjmically disposed 
towards us o (as had been alleged) ' 
he would have hailed # lhis as an ex- 
cellent opportunity of gratifying his 
inclinations. He would, at least, 
have connived at the plot. He 
wo*dd 
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would have suffered it to ripen in 
silence. Did he thusconduct him- 
self $ On the contrary^ he no 
sooner ^received a hint of the ex- 
istence of such* a combination, 
than he communicated it to the 
governor - general; and strongly 
pressed on him the necessity of in- 
stant preparation. Mr. Grant said, 
he held in his hand the letter writ- 
ten by the nabob on this memora- 
ble occasion. With respect to the 
alleged perfidy of Mahomed Ali in 
1773, the hon. director said, he had 
already sufficiently explained that 
matter. What could be worse, 
than thus to traduce the characters 
of our departed allies ? 

But there* was another pretend- 
ed breach of the treaty ot 1792 
.on the part of the nabobs. He 
alluded to their clandestine cor- 
respondence with Ttppoo. 

On the correspondence itself, 
Mr Grant said he would remark 
presently, but there were some 
preliminary observations which 
suggested themselves. It was plain 
from the papers, that for some time 
before the discover/ of the letters 
in question, the government of 
India had been strongly inclined to 
a very decisive and authoritative 
interference in the affairs of the 
Carnatic, and, indeed, to an as- 
sumption of a good part, at least, 
of that country. Now, with this 
bias on their minds, it might be 
expected that they would be dis- 
posed to seek every possible colour 
for the measures they 'were pro- 
jecting, and, consequently, would 
be far from impartial judges of 
anything in the nabob’s conduct 
that afforded &e slightest ground 
for suspicion and complaint. ' The 
truth was, they had read these let- 
ters evil eyes, and had con- 
ducted the whole affair of the as- 
sumption with'sucfa an utter dis- 


regard of justice, as was quite in- 
explicable on any cither supposition 
than that of a pre-determination 
on^their part to seize the country 
by some means or other. It was 
allowed on ali sides, that the letters 
contained no direct or palpable 
proof of the nabob’s having con- 
spired agamst the company. Those 
who thought the worst of them, 
were reduced to a great deal of 
circuitous construction, and of in- 
ference frorh obscure allusions. 
It was true that, in order to throw 
light ou the subject, some persons, 
through whose hands this corres- 
pondence bad originally passed, 
and who, indeed, had themselves 
written some of the letters, had 
been examined. It was perfectly 
notorious, however, that this exa- 
mination had brought nothing of 
any importance to light, excepting 
so far as it had satisfactorily ex- 
plained some of the most suspici- 
ous parts of the correspondence. 
This had been distinctly allowed 
by the governor-general himself, 
whose words ip one of the docu- 
mdhts on the table (letter to Lord 
Clive of 28th May, \ 801) were, 
“ The tendency of those exami- 
nations is of ^nature, in some im- 
portant parts of the evidence , rather 
to 'weaken than to confirm the im- 
pression made on my mind by the 
written documents This was cu- 
j?ous, and it was curious also, that, 
notwithstanding the known servi- 
lity .of the Asiatic character, and 
the strong and manifest indications 
which had been n to the per- 
sons examined, that the discovery 
of the nabob’s guilt would be 
highly agreeable to the British go- 
vernment, not one of those per- 
sons admitted the criminal plots 
ascribed to the nabob, though some 
of them at least must have been 
privy to such plots, and though 
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they were not, noj* ever had been, 
in any way connected with the na- 
bob’s family. Under these circum- 
stances, it was impossible for the 
warmest advocate of the late ar- 
rangements, to assert *hat the case 
was free from difficulty. Indeed, 
an hon. gentleman (M^. Wallace) * 
in a former debate, had allowed 
that the evidence against the nabob 
was not such as might, be requisite 
in a British court of justice 5 he 
had, however, addqfl, that it was 
such as nations were compelled to 
act upon, if they had any regard to 
their own safety. Compelled ! Na- 
tions in general might be compel- 
led, but we cei tainly had not been 
compelled. We had voluntarily 
and deliberately stopped short in 
our inquiries, at the very moment 
when we were admitting that some 
important circumstances of suspi- 
cion had been completely explained. 
We had not asked a single question 
of any person connected with the 
nabob, not even of his minister, 
Khader Nawaz Khan, who was 
himself deeply implicated in the 
suspicions attaching on the nafcob, 
and was residing at. Madras at the 
very time of the examination. 
But, what was infinitely worse than 
all, we had, in contempt of the 
very first principle of justice, alto- 
gether refused to hear the accused 
in his own defence. When the 
Bengal government had first issued 
their directions to Lord Clive, to 
negotiate the transfer of the Car- 
natic into our hands, on the ground 
of the nahob Omdut ul Omrah’s 
treachery, tilat person was himself 
alive. Those directions were on 
the table of the House \ and, in- 
credible as it might seem, it ap- 
peared that the nabob, so accused, 
and so to be punished, was to be 
addressed, not with remonstrance, 
not with a demand of explanation, 
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not with a single question of in- 
quiry : no, the very fiiat comma* 
nicatior^to be made to him was, 
that, by his treachery, he had irre- 
coverably forfeited the whole of 
liis (iominions, and that the deter- 
mination of the British govern- 
ment was final. The instructions 
of the governor-general oq this 
head were peremptory* and, iry 
fact, they were obeyed with a 
scrupulous exactness 5 for, though 
Omdut ul Omrah had died just be- 
fore the fatal blow was struck, there 
could be no doubt that his son and 
presumptive successor, who then 
stood in his place, had a perfect 
right to be heard in defer re of his 
father’s fame and his own rights. 
This, however, was refused. The 
two khans, under whose guardian- 
ship the young prince had been 
placed by the Tate nabob, under- 
took (as the report of the British 
deputies mentioned) “ that, upon 
being furnished with the proofs of 
the supposed treacherous inter- 
course between Tippoo Sultaun 
and the family of the nabob Ma- 
homed Ali, such explanations 
should be afforded, and such an- 
swers given, as the different cases 
might require, and that the proofs 
being compact'd, the Company 
might form a complete judgment.” 
This most equitable proposition 
was instantly stilled, and the khans 
were informed, “ that in cases of 
disputed points between indepen- 
dent powers, qeither party could 
erect itself into a judge of the con- 
duct of the other party.” The 
deputies, therefore, in strict con- 
formity with their instructions, re- 
fused to hear any more on the sub- 
ject, and insistedton the immediate 
transfer of the Carnatic into our 
possession. Was it possible to 
conceive a more shameful proceed- 
ing than this, or a more extraordi- 
nary 
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nary plea than that which had been 
employed iu defence of it ? Un- 
doubtedly, independent \ powers 
Could not ordinanly sit in judg- 
ment ori each other. The reason 
was, because independent powers 
would not ordiparily submit their 
conduct to such an inquest, or, if 
the \ subuv.ited to the inquest, they 
Vould probably not submit to the 
decision. Si ill the judicial method 
of proceeding was always adopted 
so far as wa.«* practicable j for was 
it not always expected that re- 
monstrance should precede hostili- 
ties ? or would it be endured, ex- 
cept perhaps in ca-es of the last 
necessity, that a power, having 
reasons, however strong, to suspect 
another of ill faith and pet tidy, 
should summarily proceed to de- 
stiny the other, without a single 
previous word of expostulation or 
enquiry ? But, m the present 
instance, we ha t a power voinn- 
lariiy sun entering itself to judg- 
ment. imploring to be pur on its 
trial, and at the same time notori- 
ously unable to offer a moment’s 
resistance to any sentence that 
might be pronounced, how harsh 
pm! tyrannical soever ; and then we 
had this power completely annihi- 
lated without a hearing, on the pre- 
tence ihai independent powers 
could not sil in judgment on each 
other l Not the least extraordinary 
feature nt this transaction was, that 
we had lor once, that is, at the 
only time when our convenience 
requite^ it,' admitted tii^nabob to 
jje *m independent power. But, 
however, inconsistent this might 
peern it was exactly in character. 

*pie hon. director then went 
pn ^o make some comments on the 
plandest ine cdrrespondAijce bet ween 
the nabob* and Tippoo. fn consi- 
dering it, he said, it wa? curious to 
0)?sewe the contradictory explana- 


tions given of several parts of it by 
those who wished 40 extract from 
it proofs of the disaffection of the 
nabobs to the British, and also the 
manner in which some of those 
persons had been forced to abandon 
several of the grounds on which 
they had at hist relied the most 
firmly. 

Mr. Grant here examined the 
letters of the various parties, in a 
general way — and contended that 
they contained little more than a 
parade of friendship and Asiatic 
etiquette. 

The only suspicious circumstance 
in the whole correspondence was 
the- cypher. But what, after all, 
coqld be -extracted from it? No 
use had ever been made of it. It 
was remarkably ill-calculated for 
u.>e, because remai kably deficient ; 
and if it had been seriously intend- 
ed for use, why itisbould ha\e been 
left so deficient no possible reason 
could be assigned. It it meant 
any thing more than one of those 
idle pieces ot Oriental ceremony 
and aff cted mjstery, which it was^ 
difficult for us to understand; or if, v 
at the worst, it had any character 
beyond that of a false and ineffi- 
cient token of an attachment mere- 
ly pretended, still it was impossible 
to diaw ft cm, it any such strong 
presumptions against the nabob as 
we could safely and fairly act upon. 
At the most, it could only be a 
subject of inquiry and discussion, 
not of extreme and exemplary 
punishment. 

Mr. Grant said, it was unneces- 
sary for him to remark how many 
expressions in this correspondence, 
which had originally appeared sus- 
picious, now confessedly stood 
explained from the affair of the 
marriage, and how completely the 
deductions, so triumphantly drawn 
from those expressions, had failed. 
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On the whole, indeed, what could 
be made of this pretended conspira- 
cy between ihe nabobs and Tippoo, 
when, upwards of a twelvemonth 
after its alleged commencement*, 
and just before the departure of the 
vakeels, who were supposed to 
have conducted it at Arcot, we 
found Omdut ul Omrah only then 
proposing the establishment of a 
cordial harmony between his father 
and thesuliaun ? An hon gentle- 
man (Mr. Wallace) had contended 
that by the cordial harmony, for 
the establishment of which the 
prince seemed so anxious, some- 
thing much more extensive than 
the expression ordinaiily conveyed 
must have been intended j ot herwise, 
as he thought, the passage would 
be nonsense j that is, to prevent 
the passage Irani being nonsense, 
he chose to understand the words” 
in a sense which they had never 
been known to bear; a contrivance 
certainly, by which any sense 
might be affixed to any passage. 
The fact was, that the passage urns 
nonsense, and intended for such ; 
it was nothing but a collection hf 
unmeaning and extravagant pro- 
fessions. The hon. gentleman had 
asserted, that he w’flfs not bound 
to assign' any rational cause for the 
supposed conduct of the nabobs i/t 
conspiring with the mortal enemy 
of their bwn family and their allies. 
Perhaps not, if the fact of the con- 
spiracy was fully and fairly proved ; 
but if, as was the case, this fact was 
only presumed from the papers, 
was confessedly a matter of infe- 
rence, and of choice between oppos- 
ing probabilities and difficulties,— 
then, surely, all those who profess- 
ed to believe it were bound to 
reconcile it with all the circum- 
stances of the case. Among other 
circumstances, too, they had to re- 
concile it with, this very extraor* 
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dinary one, that a conspiracy which 
lasted for years should have never 
ostensibly'prpceeded beyond vague* 
professions of mutual friendship. 

To compensate tor the palpable 
deficiencies in the evidence, another 
sort ot argument had been resorted 
to. The bare circumstance of a 
correspondence, bow ever •innocent < 
that correspondence might be, ' 
between the nabobs and the sul- 
taun, was, ii seems, a breach of the 
treaty of 1 / 92 . Now, the true 
questio n here was, whether, sup- 
posing such a correspondence to 
have taken place, as all would 
allow to be evidently innocent, any 
one individual would have been 
found to maintain that we should 
have been justified in punishing 
this venial breach of treaty by dis- 
franchising die nabob of his enbre 
dominion-. ? If not, what was the 
nse of this argument, until if should 
pre\ ious]y he proved that the cor - 
respondence which had taken place 
was actually of a treacheious and 
treasonable nature > Why, the 
argument failed in the only case in 
which there was any necessity for 
applying to it. 

Mr. Guant then commented on 
the treatment which the nabob*# 
family had received, which, even 
admitting the truth of the charge# 
brought against them, and much 
more when the problematical na- 
ture of those charges was consider* 
,ed, he stigmatised as arbitrary, 
unjust , and cruel. Suppose Maho- 
med Ah artd Omdut ul Omrah to 
have reduced themselves, as they 
were said to have dune, to the con- 
dition of public enemies, was it an 
usual practice aiming nations to 
annihilate thejr public enemies? 
To warrant such severity, a veiy 
strong case, at least, was requisite, 
instead of the miserable, construc- 
tive, and, at the best, doubtful case, 
which 
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which had been made out by the 
authors of this transaction. After 
vtU, too, that had been s$id, every 
mind must feel that it was harsh to 
enforce the punishment on the 
unoffending son of the nabob ; and, 
at least, that Otndut ul Omrah’s 
death imposed on the British go- 
vernment, a strong additional obli- 
gation to investigate the circum- 
stances of his alleged offences. 
But it was- said, that these offences 
had not been personal j and that the 
heir was bound to make to us that 
reparation, and to atford us those 
pledges of security, which we had 
a right to demand of his ances- 
tor. Reparation for ,what ? The 
utmost actual injury which, even 
according to the elaborate, and cer- 
tainly not very indulgent reports, of 
the Bengal government, we had 
sustained, had been an habitual 
delay in the provision of supplies j 
and, by way of reparation, we deli- 
berately seize the whole country ! 
But our f security.’ -Why, what 
was the amount of the danger > 
Suppose the late nabob to have 
been as hostile as he is represented j 
make, too, the iniquitous assump- 
tion that his heir was equally hos- 
tile $ still, how far did their hosti- 
lity endanger us ? They had not a 
regiment in their service, nor a 
pagoda in their public treasury. 
“ But they might be tardy in pro- 
viding us with supplies.”* And, to 
gqard against this danger, we hurl 
them at once from the throne ! 
No doubt there might be occasions 
when a delay of supplies might be a 
very great evil ,* so there might be 
occasions, whqn the smallest par- 
ticle of power in the hands of a 
foreign state,* nay {to put a very 
strong cash* indeed,) when such 
ip mere mockery and name of 
' powfci as we had now left to the 


nabob of the Carnatic, might, by a 
strange concurrence of events, 
prove most seriously detrimental to 
our interests $ and, therefore, if the 
doctrine of our being justified in 
securing ourselves against every 
possible or conceivable danger was 
to be tolerated, we should be justi- 
fied in levelling and destroying 
every thing within our reach, and 
effacing, as far as we could, every 
vestige of other independency than 
our own throughout the world. 

A great deal had been said on a 
former night, as a great deal was 
said in the papers on the table, of 
the extreme moderation of the 
British government, both in their 
arrangement, as it was called, for 
the Carnatic, and in their having 
proposed to carry it into effect by 
the mode of friendly negotiation. 
As to the former, we had avowedly 
reduced the nabob to the condition 
of a mere pdppet, without a single 
shred of his former power 5 as to 
the latter, we had authoritatively 
announced to him this arrangement, 
and, refusingto listen to any objec- 
»tk>n, had insnfted on his immediate 
and unconditional acquiescence, on 
pain of having the very same ar- 
rangement carried into effect with- 
out his consent, and losing even the 
name of power into the bargain. 
Such have been our moderation ! 
such our lenity ! qualities which we 
might parade, but for which we 
should probably gain as much cre- 
dit, as we should for having acted 
from a pure and disinterested bene- 
volence towards the inhabitants oi 
the Carnatic in determining to 
make the whole of that large terri- 
tory odr own. 

On the whole, the bon. director 
said, he was decidedly of opinion, 
that not only was there nothing like 
legal evidence of the offences im- 
puted 
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pitted to the late nabobs of the 
Carnatic, but e^en no such pre- 
sumption as an individual or a na- 
tion could act upon with any re- 
gard to justice ; that, at least, all 
the inquiry practicable should have 
been made on the occasion, and 
that the omission of such inquiry 
left a suspicion very unfavourable 
to the authors of the Ja'e arrange- 
ment ; that, at all events, mere 
presumption, and presumption so 
formed, coaid be no •warrant for 
despoiling a family of a kingdom ; 
that so strong a measure, even had 
it been otherwise justiriable, was 
not required for our security ; and 
that it would be generally set to 
the account of unprincipled rapa- 
city, and redound to the dishonour 
of the British name in the East 
For these reasons, though he did 
not, in every point, perfectly accord 
with the terms of thg. Resolutions 
proposed, lie entirely acquiesced 
in the .scope and substance of them, 
and would support them by his vote. 

Mr. S. 11 LusniKGTON. — Mr. 
Speaker j differing I do entirely 
from the hon. member whohasjftst 
sat down, from the hon . baronet who 
opened the debate orva former night, 
and fiom the hon. ttiember, (Mr. 
G. Johnstone) who spoke fi om the 
floor, I shall state the reasons for 
that difference, for the considera- 
tion of the house. Without fol- 
lowing each of those hon. members 
through the lengthened detail of 
their speeches, I shall endeavour to 
reply to the propositions they have 
laboured to establish, and which 
were, I believe, in abstract, these : 
that, in' the beginning of the con- 
nection between the East India 
Company and the family of Maho- 
med Ali, the Company were in- 
debted to them for their preserva- 
tion and protection in the Carnatic* 
that, in the progress of that con- 


nection, the Company, received, 
from Mahomed Ali repeated proofs 
of kindness and generosity ; but 
that his government, and' that of 
his son and successor, Omdut, ul 
Omrah, was distracted by the in- 
terference of th@ Company, and 
that war and misery resulted to the 
people from the ambition and 
usurpation of their governments: 
that, after a long couise of faithful 
and honourable alliance on the part 
of those nabobs, their puaterity have 
been degraded -without cause or 
justice ; that this act of violence 
h,is carried its own punishment, for 
that we receive fewer resources by 
our possession ot the Carnatic than 
we formerly derived from the will- 
ing hands of the nabob. Sir, be- 
lieving, as I conscientiously do, that 
the exact reverse of these proposi- 
tions is the truth ; that the Com- 
pany owe nothing to the father of 
Mahomed Ali ; that to himself 
they were uniformly benefactors 
and protectors j that all the faith 
in the alliance with him was on 
their {fart, and all the treachery on 
his ; and that after a long course of 
suffering and distress from his evil 
counsels, they have done what true 
policy, a just construction of the 
law of nations, and humanity to the 
people of the Carnatic, fully sup- 
port * I shall explain to the house 
the grounds of this opinion. The 
misrepresentation which has been 
made of our situation on the coast 
of Coromandel during the adminis- 
tration of* Anwar u Dien Cawn, 
renders it necessary for me to trou- 
ble the house with a short reference 
to our condition at that early period. 

The hon. membqf traced, in this 
place, the progress of thf connection 
of Anwer u Dien Cawn, and his 
successors, with the Easfr India 
Company, and drew inferences 
from it, in direct opposition to those 
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of the preceding speaker. He said shall henceforth be considered 
peculiarly animadverted on the by the contracting parties as annul* 
maladministration of the 1 affairs pf led, and in lieu thereof the follow- 
the Carnatic by the successive na- ring articles agreed to.” From this 
bobs, relyjng on the authority of preamble to the treaty of 1792 , it 
Mr. Burke’s statements, and the will be seen, that in forming a new 
communications * of the several treaty with Mahomed Alt, Lord 
Indian governments. Having con- Cornwallis had two principal objects 
« ducted the house to the treaty of in view ; first, the generous one of 
1792, he proceeded, relieving the nabob trom a payment 

With the permission of the which he believed burthensome to 
House, I will read the preamble of him, and his lordship accordingly 
that treaty, as the best explanation reduced his*annual payments from 
Of Lord Cornwallis’s intentions in twenty-one to fifteen lacs of sicca 
making it. “ Whereas a certain pagodas ; secondly, to obtain a real 
engagement was entered into be- security for the payment of the sub- 
tween the hon. English East India sidy to the Company in all time to 
Company and his highness the come. The security provided was 
nawaub of the Carnatic, bearing the mortgage of particular districts, 
date 24th February, 1787, for the which were to be taken by the 
purpose of cementing an everlasting Company in the event of failure $ 
friendship with each other, and of and that these districts might not be 
contributing mutually towards the injured by that system of extortion 
defence of the Carnatic, and eoun- and usury hjf which the people had 
tries dependant thereon \ whereby been so cruelly oppressed, and the 
. it was stipulated that the said com- Carnatic so much exhausted, it was 
Company should maintain a mili- stipulated that his highness should 
tary force, and that the said na- not, on any account, grant tuncaws; 
waub should pay annually ascertain and in order |p render ihe breach of 
sum of money arising from the *tltU part of the treaty more improba - 
revenues of the Carnatic, and ble and difficult, it was further 
should furnish sufficient and satis- stipulated, that any tuncaws which 
factory security, under certain con- might be gftnted should become 
ditions expressed in the said void, i*j event of the districts com- 
engagement, for the regular pay- ing into the company’s hands 3 thus 
meat of the sum stipulated to the providing a double security against 
said Company j and whereas it the violation of this article of the 
appears by the representations of treaty : the first part of the clause 
the said nawaub, that the resources pledging the nabob's faith as our 
of the Carnatic are not competent ally, the last part operating on the 
to enable him to perforih the stipu- fears of the money-lenders, 
lations in the said engagement 5 and The importance which lordCom- 
whereas it further appears that the wallis attached to the security pro- 
security which the said nawaub vided by the clause of the treaty 
agreed in the above-mentioned here alluded to, and to the pre- 
engageme»t to furnish for the due servation of that security from acts 
payment of the stipulated sum to of injury and waste, is sufficiently 
the * Company, is in its natuye shewn by the relinquishment of 
inadequate to the end intended} six lacs of pagodas annually. This 
therefore the engagement afore- large cession had been unjustifiable 
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ton any other ground, but if the 
nabob had fulfilled this part of* the 
treaty it had been well bestowed , 
The evils which had arisen frorft 
this system in past times were well 
known to lord Cornwallis, and his 
humane mind anxiously desired to 
prevent the possibility of their re- 
currence. We know what a scene 
the Carnatic had presented during 
these operations j they had been 
described by Burke in# the follow- 
ing words : “ In consequence of 
this double game, all the territo- 
rial revenues have, at one time or 
other, been covered by those lo- 
custs, the English soucars; not 
one single foot of the Carnatic has 
escaped them, a territory as large 
as England. During these opera- 
tions, what a scene has that coun- 
try presented ! The usurious Eu- 
ropean, assignee supersedes the 
nabob’s native farmer of the reve- 
nues, the farmer flies to the na- 
bob’s presence to claim his bargain, 
whilst his servants murmur for 
wages, and his soldiers mutiny for 
pay ; the mortgage fo the Euro* * 
pean assignee is then resumed, and 
the native farmer replaced, again 
to be removed on the »ew clamour, 
of the European assignee. Every 
man of rank and landed fortune 
being long since extinguished, the 
remaining miserable last cultivator, 
who grows to the soil, after having 
his back scored by the farmer, has 
it again flayed by the whip of* the 
assignee, and is thus, by a rave- 
nous, because a short-lived, suc- 
cession of claimants, lashed from 
oppressor to oppressor, whilst a 
single drop of blood is left as the 
means of extorting a single grain 
of corn. Do not think I paint $ 
far, very far from it; I do not 
reach the fact, nor approach to it ; 
men of respectable condition, men 
fqual to your substantial English 


yeomen, are daily tied up and 
scourged/to answer the multiplied 
demands of various contending and 
contradictory titles, all issuing from 
one and the same soured. Tyrati* 
nous exaction brings on servile con- 
cealment, and that again calls forth 
tyrannous coercion ; they^nove in 
a circle, mutually producing and 
produced, till at length nothing of 
humanity is left in the govern- 
ment; no trait of integrity, spirit, 
or manliness, in the people.’ 1 It wa* 
under impressions such as are here 
described, that lord Cornwallis had 
written to the court of directors, v 
in the year 1790, in the terms 
quoted by my honourable friend 
(colonel Alien) in the former de- 
bate ; and after two years further 
experience and local observation of 
the state of the Carnatic, lord Corn- 
wallis determined to relinquish six 
lacs of pagodas annually to the na- 
bob, without acquiring any other 
concession for the company than 
the following clauses, intended to 
put an *end to that clandestine? in*, 
fluence which the worst European* 
had so long exercised at the dur- 
bar, and the right to collect the 
poligar tribute at the company's 
own expense and risk. (< In con- 
sequence of this measure, whereby 
the districts mentioned in the sche- 
dule, No. 2, become responsible 
for any art-ears that may accrue in 
the payment of the above stipu- 
lated kists, the said nawaub agrees 
that he wiil not grant tuncaws, 
or assignments, on jiny account on 
the revenues thereof; and if, con- 
trary to this condition, any tun- 
caws, or assignments* should exist 
when the said, districts* or any of 
them, shall be assumed hy the said 
company, such tuncaws, or assign- 
ments shall be declared by the said 
company and the said nawaub to 

br 
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be of no value, nor shall they re- 
main in effect.” \ 

It appears to me quite evident, 
as I have already stated, that the 
intention f of lord Cornwallis in 
framing this clause was, first to 
bind the faith ot the nabob against 
the breach of it, and, secondly, to 
operate upon the fears of the tunk- 
hadars, so as to restrain them from 
encouraging the nabob to the se- 
cret violation of it. But the men 
who had established an usurious 
connection at the durbar, saw from 
the moment that the treaty of 1792 
1 was published, that the faithful ex- 
ecution of these clauses would de- 
*troy their profit, by putting an 
end to that secret influence which 
h&i so long alienated the nabob's 
confidence from the local govern- 
ment of the company, and pre- 
cluded the possibility of any re- 
form in his administration $ it was 
therefore suggested to the nabob, 
that as the clause contained a spe- 
cific penalty which attached only 
Upon the money-lender, his high- 
ness might break his faith with the* 
company without fear of any evil 
consequence to himself j and as fie 
had always com ended, with eager- 
ness and passion, for deli vex iug up 
to his pretended creditors his ter- 
ritories and bis subjects, he again 
indulged in this* inveterate habit. 
The calamitous process' of these 
tuncaws has been most ably and 
minutely described by lord Hobart, 
who was continual Ijt embroiled 
with the durbar and its agents 
on account ol tue breach of this 
part of the treaty. Whoever lias 
read the mipute and the letter of 
lord Hobart to the court of direc- 
tors, dated the 15tli of September, 
17 cp, will recollect that lord Ho- 
bart regarded the granting of these 
ttmcaw s by the nabofi, as a funda- 
mental violation of the letter and 


spirit of the treaty of lfQ2. Nor 
Vas his lordship singular in this 
opinion } I speak from personal 
knowledge, when I say that all the 
best servants of the company en- 
tertained the same opfifbn ; and 
we know that the g^rnment at 
home, and the couifr of directors, 
fully concurred in 4 his conclusion, 
as appears from many of their pub- 
lic dispatches, and particularly the 
following, .dated the 5th of June, 
1 799, to the government of Fort 
St, George : “ We have been 

advised by the earl of Mornington, 
that the nabob continues to oppose 
a determined resolution to the mo- 
dification of the treaty of 1792* 
which has been repeatedly pro- 
posed to him. At the same time, 
we observe that his highness has 
distinctly acknowledged that he is 
in the practice o£ raising money 
annually by assignments of the 
revenues of those districts which 
form the security for the payment 
of the company’s subsidy. As this 
ptactice is unquestionably contrary 
to the letter* and subversive of the 
spirit, of that treaty, we direct, 
tfiat immediately upon the receipt 
hereof, yc*i adopt the necessary 
measures for taking possession, in 
the name of the company, of the 
whole, or any part of the said dis- 
tricts, the revenue of *hich shall 
appear to be so assigned $ and that 
you continue to hold the' same, and 
collect the rents thereof, in order 
that the company may not, in fu- 
ture, be deprived of the only se- 
curity which they possess under the 
before-mentioned treaty, to answer 
any failure in the nabob in the dis- 
charge of his subsidy j you will 
immediately communicate to the 
nabob thfc determination we have 
come to, and the ovders you have 
received relative to this point.” 

I have 
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I hive entered^ into this detail, 
to shew that the interpretation sub- 
sequently put upon this article of 
the treaty, (and the conduct eff 
Omdut vtl Omrah, in regard to it) 
by Marquis Wellesley and by lord 
Clive, was not an arbitrary or hasty 
construction of those noble lords 3 
but that it was the impartial con- 
curring judgment of the company’s 
best servants at Fort St. George, 
of lord Hobart, of the oourt of 
directors, and of the board of con- 
trail, for a period of seven years. 
If, therefore, the arrangement made 
with Azeem ul Dowlah upon the 
death of Omdut ul Omrah, and the 
absolute refusal of Ali Hussein to 
give the company a security against 
the future breach of the treaty of 
1/92, had rested on this ground 
alone, I shouid have contended 
that it was warranted by the letter 
add spirit of the instructions trans- 
mitted by the court of directors to 
India, (who had also expressly 
ordered that the country should 
not be restored to the nabob in the 
event of war, untile better ar- # 
rangement could be made with 
him}) that it was justified by the 
law of nations, and tfee duties of 
humanity to our fellow-creatures. 
But tjie house knows that the ar- 
rangement made with Azeem ul 
Dowlah, is supported also upon 
other grounds ; I mean, of course, 
the treacherous correspondence dis- 
covered at Seringapatam, coupled 
with the embarrassments opposed 
by the nabob, to the collection and 
movement of our supplies during 
the last war with Tippoo. I shall 
now briefly examine that evidence. 
This part of the question has al- 
ready received a very ample discus- 
sion in India, where every argu- 
* ment and objection could be best 
felt and appreciated. It has been 
carefully investigated by men pos- 


sessed of that knowledge of 1 the 
Eastern languages and manners, 
which rendered them' peculiarly 
fitted for this trust $ men whose , 
characters were never tainted by 
the breath of slander until the ho- 
nourable baronefc delivered his 
speech in the former debate ; and $ 
who, far from deserving such treat- 
ment, are entitled, for their public 
honour .and public usefulness, to 
the protection and applause of this 
house. The right honourable mem- 
ber, who spoke second in this de- 
bate, on a former night, delivered 
his sentiments with so much per- 
spicuity and judgment upon the 
nature of this evidence, that I shall 
confine my' remarks to those im- 
pressions which local knowledge, 
and a tolerable acquaintance with 
Persian correspondence, have sug- 
gested to me during the examina- 
tion of it. In doing so, I shall 
follow the order in which the cor- 
respondence is recorded 5 not imi- 
tating the example of the honour- 
able bftronejt, who, in pursuit of 
his purpose of throwing a ridicule 
upon this evidence, thought tit to 
postpone the burden of examining 
the cypher (which he knew tt> be • 
the document of the most hostile 
tendency, and essentially necessary 
to give the true meaning of certain 
passages in other letters) until he 
had slurred over all the other docu- 
ments. In examining the first 
nunfber, I am reminded that the 
honourable? director, in adverting 
to this evidence, stated that nothing 
could be more unjust than to attach 
any imputation upon the character 
or truth of Wallah .Iph, or Omdut 
ul Omrafc, on account qf this cor- 
respondence, since the facts re- 
garded as most obnoxious* were 
communicated in the presence of 
lord Cornwallis and Sir "William 
Meadows. Sir, it is evident to me 

that 
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that' the honourable director has 
Hot accurately examinee) this cor- 
respondence. Those professions 
Where Wallah Jah attempts to raise 
himself id the estimation of Tip- 
poo by a gross calumny against the 
British government, his ally, were 
not made in the presence of lord 
Cornwallis and Sir W. Meadows, 
nor was any part of the correspon- 
dence communicated to either of 
them. The instance to which I 
allude, is where Wallah Jah speaks 
of the war undertaken by lord 
Cornwallis against Tippoo Sultaun, 
in the year 1789. Wallah Jah 
knew, perfectly well, that lord 
Cornwallis had engaged in that 
war from the generous resolution 
of protecting our helpless ally, the 
Rajah of Travancore 3 and yet 
Wallah Jah tells Tippoo Soltaun’s 
vakeels, u May God long preserve 
Tippoo Sultaun, who is the pillar 
of the religion of Mahomed! — 
Night and day I used to be ab- 
sorbed’ in this- contemplation, and 
to pray for his highness’s prosperity : 

I call God to witness this fact,* 
because the confederacy of the 
three allies was for the subversion 
of the Mahomedan religion. It is 
solely to be attributed to the divine 
goodness, that the prayers of us 
sinners have been accepted 3 believe 
it true that I from my heart desire 
the welfare of the sultaun/* Three 
days afterwards, when lord Corn- 
wallis and Sir W, Meadows were 
present with the vakeels, Wallah 
Jah took occasion to observe, 
** that we (the vakeels) considered 
ed him to have been an enemy 3 
whereas he declared in the presence 
of God, that he was hot, and is 
not $ that, on the contrary, he was 
a friend and well-wisher 3 and that 
Jselhad opposed the breach between 
yon r majesty and the allied states 
Xp such a degree, that every one 


decided, in his ojra mind, that in- 
Vardly your’ majesty and his high- 
ness were one 3 and he desired us 
fo ask lord Cornwallis and Sir W. 
Meadows, who were present, whe- 
ther he said true or not/* Every 
person, acquainted with the situ- 
ation of Wallah Jah, knows that 
he did oppose the War, and the 
cause of that opposition. We 
know he feared, if war did take 
place, that, lord Cornwallis would 
be necessitated to assume the tem- 
porary possession of the Carnatic 3 
and rather than this should happen. 
Wallah Jah was perfectly willing, 
and anxious, that the Rajah of 
Travancore, like himself, a help- 
less ally of our government, should 
be abandoned by the Brit ish govern- 
ment to the violence of Tippoo. 
Let those who are acquainted with 
the itftnd of lord Cornwallis judge 
whaf would have been his feelings, 
if Wallah Jah bad told the vakeels 
of Tippoo, in his lordship’s pre- 
sence> that he had attacked their 
master; not in the defence of the 
Rajah of iTavancore, but to sub- 
vert the Mahomedan religion. — 
T/iis communication was, however, 
made by Wallah Jah, but to the 
vakeels in secret, not in the pre- 
sence, or with the knowledge of 
lord Cornwallis 3 far, therefore, 
from considering the offensive na- 
ture of the first speech to the va- 
keels, on the 10th of June, as done 
away by that made in the presence 
of lord Cornwallis, on the 1 3 th of 
June, or that any part of the cri- 
minality of the whole of this cor- 
respondence is explained by any 
communication that took place with 
lord Cornwallis, it appears to me 
that the reference made to lord 
Cornwallis and General Meadows 
in the presence of the vakeels, was 
one of those studied contrivances 
iu which his highness was so fer- 
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die, and by whichhe endeavoured sUion in the mind of ,a person, ig- 
to ^in, by genUM professions ef norant of Eastern manners and 
friendship for Tippdo in the hear- languages, is the word * ring I’ 
lug of lord Cornwallis, the coa- but as a ring is not used in Eastern 
fidence, of theyafceels in his pre- marriages, it, can have no reference 
vious defamation of his lordship's to that ceremony* Kejecting, 
motives for entering into the war* ■ therefore, this absurd, irrational 
In the few remarks which the proposition, which Js directly con- 
hon. baronet bestowed upon the tradicted by the evidence^ of the’ 
cypher, he declared that the use of vakeels, and all the circumstances 
such instruments was a common so forcibly stated by v the right hoe* 
occurrence in India $ and that it gentleman (Mr. Wallace) in the 
was impossible to conceive a cy- former debate, I must look fora di£- 
pher like this, so simple and limit- ferent explanation ot the intention 
ed in <its expressions, capable of of this cypher. Upon the first 
being intended or used for any view of this document, the oppro- 
treacherous or hostile purpose, brious terms in which the three 
I certainly differ entirely from the allies are designated, cannot fail 
hon. baronet in his opinion of the to strike attention 3 but it has still 
frequent use of cyphers of this been asserted to be so limited as to 
description in India 3 in the affairs preclude the use of it in any mat- 
of private life such instruments ter of policy or secrecy. ^ This as- 
never are used, and even in poli- sertion made a due impression 
tical transactions the use of a cypher upon me when I first heard it; 
isaveryrareoccurrence.Butthe hon. and I felt it my duty to put it tp 
baronet would prove nothing by pro- the test by composing^ letter that 
ving the use of such cyphers in poli- should describe* an atrocious in ten - 
tical correspondence in India, be- tion (syeh as the massacre at Vel- 
cause Wallah Jah and Omdut ^l t lore) and then endeavour to ren- 
Omrah were wisely interdicted by der it into the language of this cy-* 
the treaty of 1792 (as they had pher, so that it wopld be unintel- 
been by the treaty of 17 # 7 ) IlgibJe to a person not possessed of 
‘ r from entering into "any negotia- it, and easily understood by a por- 
tions or political correspondence son having the cypher. • I can 
with any European or native pow- assure the hon, gentleman oppo- 
ers without the consent of the site that I found no difficulty what- 
said Company,” It has, however, ever in applying this cypher in this 
been suggested, that this cypher manner, and further, that this sort 
was intended to conduct a marriage of metaphorical cypher best cor*> 
between the families of Tippoo responds with the genius and cha- 
and Wallah Jali* I will not de- racter of tfie people. The next 
tain the Rouse by going into all document which was particularly 
, the reasoning founded upon other objected to by ,tbe hon. baronet was, * 
parts of the evidence?, written and the translation of a copy of a let- 
oral^to ahew the absurdity of this ter of Tippoo Sultawn to Wallah 
proposition 3 but I wi)\ state plain- Jah, in which some of the terms 1 
, iy, upon a view pf the cypher it- are actually psed. The bon.Jbaro- 
sejf, the utter impossibility of ap- net asked, as this was only a copy 
plying it to any purpose of mar- of a letter, “ who could say th^t 
riagp.' The only expression in it the original wa§ ever sent ? jt might 
which might lead tosuch a suppo- have been composed by Tippbo’ 
Vox*. 10. f L 1 for 
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for amusement, and bdhouirable 
ttieifcb&s in this Hoosejjvell know 
that themselves sbmetirhes compo- 
sed letters which * they did not af- 
Inwards send ” Sir, When I re- 
wliect the manner and the place 
Where this letter was found, that 
it was discovered in the office of 
Tippoo <&ul faun, and whEn 1 re- 
ebllect the remarkable regularity 
of the suit anti in matters of busi- 
ness, 1 cannot subscribe to the pue- 
!e idea of the hon. baronet, that 
this letter might have been com- 
posed" for amusement. The hon. 
baronet, and others of us, may 
write letters, or compose speeches 
intended to be spoken, and which 
ytpe have no oppoitunity of speak- 
ing; but in affairs of state, when 
, t ffnd in an oihc^of state a copy 
Of a letter vent, I caqpot reconcile 
to my raiiul the absurdity of de- 
nying all credit to it because there 
is a bare possibility that it might 
not have been sent. This sort of 
objection liaey be very proper in 
a court of law; but I trui that 
those who have to guard the safety 
of this country from foreign treach- 
ery, will not wait for tins sort 6 i 
evidence before they act against^ 
impending danger. The objection 
made by the hon. baronet to the 
next number was, 1 think, of a 
nature equally unreasonably. It is 
a' translation of a copy of a letter 
from Tippoo Sultauh to Omdut ul 
Omrah, the nabob of the Carnatic j 
and as s tbi» lettef is dated Nov. 2 g, 
}jg 2 , when Omdut ul Omrah was 
nut nabob of ’ the Carnatic; this 
circumstance mfSe the letter look 
to the hem. baronet Kke a forgery. 
The title given to Tippoo Sultauo 
must be regarded as tlie^ act of the 
translator, who would not waste 
hU&icne m -translating all t Hfe non- 
sense^ these titles $ but knowing 
that Orodet u} Omrah was nabob 
*f tfeeCatnaticat the time he was 


translating the, letter* he gave him 
the title which he then possessed : 
Inch is the obvious solution of this 
great mystery, The next lettea 
which I shall ffotice is No. 11 : it 
is from the vakeels of Tippoo to 
their master, where Omdut ul 
Omrah says * ** You will give my 
respectful compliments by way of 
remembrance to his majesty, and 
informjiim that he may consider 
me from my heart attached to him ; 
and that, please God, at a proper 
occasion, my fidelity towards him 
shall be made manifest to him*” 
Sir, I am disposed in the Exami- 
nation of this correspondence to 
make the largest ajlowance for the 
exaggerated professions of friend- 
ship which the natives,, and - parti- 
cularly tile princes, of India*are in 
the habit of making to each other; 
but when those professions are ac- 
companied by actions, we can no. 
longer doubt the sincerity of the 
intention. 1 remember what anx- 
iety the British government suf-> 
fered from the treacherous con- 
duct of Om^pt u r Omrah, in pro- 
rating money which he afterwards 
withheld^ and from the hostile 
obsjruetions of his officers to our 
supplies in tVe war against Tippoo 
in 1799 i ai >d I d° firmly believe 
that he did then fulfil the profes- 
sions which be hadynade in 1792 
to the sultaun, to the utmost limit 
of his power, consistent with the 
prudent concealment of Tus pur- 
pose from Lprd Wellesley’s dis- 
cernment. The hon. baronet 
treated with a Considerable degree 
of ridicule, u a translation a 
note written with a pencil upon *, 
half-sheet of post paper, witty** 
envelope of Ei^Usfip^pcr# 
Jrfghikss Omdut til Ofnrah # appa- 
rently addressed, to Gholautp M* 
Khan.” Tins letter, though signed 
Gholaum Hussein, was Imputed to, 
Omdut ul Omrah,, and without 

>y 
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any evidence was assigned to Gho- 
laurn Ali Khan.* / • 

These objections of the honourable 
* baronet are easily removed : Orndpt 
nl Omrah often signed the name of 
Gholaum Hussein to his letters, 
and frequently made use of English 
paper and a pencil. I have myself 
received a letter of this description 
from him ; and Mr. Edmonstone, 
the translator, than whom, per- 
haps, there never was a gentleman 
in India more" skilful in Persian 
writing, knew Omdut ul Omrah’s 
hand-writing perfectly well. In 
regard to the, letter being appa- 
rently addressed to Gholaum Ali 
Khan, it is almost impossible to 
assign it -to any other persofi. 
From'the contents of the letter, it 
was certainly addressed to hjsyeed 
in the confidence of Omdut ul 
Omrah, about the person of Tip- 
poo, and connected -whh Ali Rheza 
Khan: such was Gholaum Alis 
situation ; he was a syeed, qnd had 
been, jointly with Ali Rbeza, the 
channel of communication between 
Omdut ul Omrah anefcTippoo, ant^ 
was still at Seringa patam, Tfie 
last letter which I shall notice is 
one written by Omdut ul Oirfrah 
to^Ghoiaum Ali Kbaiii, in the year 
1797, when he was nabob of the 
Carnatic. To this letter and the 
contents of it the honourable baro- 
net objected, as being of the most 
trivial nature ; and in regard to 
the communications alluded to in it 
as having been made by two of 
Tippoo’s agents, Mahomed Ghyass, 
ana Mahomed Ghose Khan, “ it 
was not possible to consider that 
they could be charged with any 
communications hostile to the Bri- 
tish government, being men hf 
low rank and character.” I atn 
perfectly aware that these men 
were very different in their quali- 
ties and dignity from Gholaum Alt 
Itfcan and Rheza Ali KbftO f but I 
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contend, that they had efiough of 
both for*any purpose of treachery 
of violence against us. This is the 
sort of person generally employed 
in India upon such occasions ; ancl 
as a proof thatsnqb is the custom, I 
will here read to the House ^pas- 
sage from Orme's histpry, very 
applicable to this question. Orme' 
says : * ( The secrets of the princes 
of Hindustan ar$ ver^ difficult to 
be discovered : in affairs of conse- 
quence nothing except in the most 
equivocal terms is ever given by 
them in writing ; aftd whenever 
the matter is of great importance 
or iniquity, it is trusted to a mes- 
senger, a roan of low rank and great 
cunning, who bears a letter of 
recommendation testifying that ho 
is to be trusted in all he say9 ; so 
indefinite a Admission reserves to 
the lord who gives it the resource 
of disavowing the transaction of his 
agent, and this he never fails to do 
whenever the iniquity is disco- 
vered.” Deriving my knowledge 
of Itijja from this pure authority, 
and from a local residence of eleven 
years, I deem it my duty to state 
to the House, that I regard this 
Correspondence #s the evidence of 
a treacherous spirit of hostility on 
the part of Wallah Jah and Omdut ' 
nl Omrah; .and far from being 
surprised that the proof is not of 
that nature to satisfy the interested 
feelings of the partisans of those 
nabobs, or the doubting minds of 
some few of the gentlemen oppo- 
site, I am* rather suprised that so 
much has been discovered in writ- 
ing ; for I must repeat upon my 
own knowledge, wba v t I . have 
already stated upon *the authority 
of Orme, that* in matters of great 
iniquity seldom is any things com- 
mitted by the natives of India to 
writing 5 they thoroughly under- 
stand the arts of verbal prevarica- 
tion : in the examination of £ 

1 2 witfles , 
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wiiwe*^ «0 little does he regard the 
truth* that he will , vary -hie testi- 
mony according to his feelings, and 
interests, and according to the 
impression r which he thinks his 
rirst assertion may have made upon 
you. The exposure of bis verbal 
contradictions he scarcely regards, 
*and never, considers his case hopeless 
until a document appears against 
him. In this case I am satisfied 
from the evidence in writing, con- 
nected with what I know of the 
conduct of Omdut ul Omrah 
during the war against Tippoo, 
that he had cherished the counsels 
and intentions of that prince, 
defamed the character of our alli- 
ance, and had violated the letter 
and spirit of the treaty of 1792, 
for purposes hostile to our inte- 
rests and security. Jt lias been 
contended that, although the hos- 
tile conduct of Wallah Jah and 
Omdut ul Omrah had forfeited 
their right to the Company's pro- 
tection, yet Ali Hussein, the inno- 
cent heir of the latter, not having 
partaken in his guilt, ought not to 
have suffered for it. Sir, I am 
sure no person could feel more 
sincerely than lord Clive for the c 
necessity which called upon him 
to act against Ali Hussein ; and the 
whole of the proceedings upon 
your table shew how anxiously and 
humanely that' noble lord endea- 
voured to preserve to Ali Hussein a 
situation of affluence and dignity. 
But lord Clive was not at liberty to 
intrust the rights and Security of 
the Company m the Carnatic to 
those very ministers who had been 
the . counsellors of Omdut ul 
Omrah, and were the guardians of 
Alt Hussein } and ..therefore he 
exerch&J that which is ^the right 
and dtfty of nations, to call upon 
the* sort to repair the mischief* of 
the father.— Having thus shortly 


stated to the house my opinions 
upon the evidence? founded upon a 
tolerable knowledge of Persian 
correspondence, I have no hesita- 
tion in giving it as the unbiassed 
feeling of my mind, that lord 
Wellesley and lord Clive would 
have deserved the reproaches of 
this country, if, knowing as they 
did how grossly the treaty had been 
violated in granting tuncaws, and 
in maintaining a secret hostile cor- 
respondence, 0 they had been re- 
strained by any fear of the personal 
enmity which it might excite from 
insisting upon an arrangement like 
that concluded with Azeem ul 
Dowlah. For nearly fifty years 
thte Company had been wasting 
their other revenues, and accumu- 
lating an immense debt in support 
of the expences of their connection 
with Mahomed Ali ; from the 
year 1760 until 3786, the com- 
pany were satisfied to protect the 
whole of the Carnatic for a pay- 
ment little exceeding four lacs, 
leaving his highness to riot in 
corruption cod personal osten- 
tation upon a revenue of 26 lacs 
annually $ and when at length this 
connection is broken, after the 
waste of the Bengal revenues, after 
the waste of torrents of Bri- 
tish blood, there is a debt of ten 
millions upon the country, com- 
posed in some instances of bribes, 
paid in the shape of bonds, for 
obstructing the Company’s govern- 
ment, and equal in its amount to 
all the nabob ever paid to the 
Company for their protection. 

Haying already described, from 
the works of Burke, the nature of 
the nabob's government down to the 
year 1782, and subsequently from 
the opinions of lord Macartney, sir A. 
Campbell, lord Cornwallis, and lord 
Hobart, I may assert, without any ap- 
pearance of arrogance, upon fay own 
personal 
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personal observation, that all I ever 
saw of his highness's government, 
either at Madras, where I resided 
six years, or in the interior of the 
provincess where I cpntinued five 
years, has fully confirmed to me 
the literal truth of every thing 
stated by those illustrious persons. 
With such impressions of the 
calamity resulting from this ma- 
nagement, 1 could not but rejoice, 
in the measure which extinguished 
the source of so many evils $ and 
as there seems to be a doubt enter- 
tained of the benefits 'whichhave 
been derived to the people from the 
exchange of government, 1 shall 
explain to the House, in a few 
words, in what great particulars 
this difference between the govern- 
ment of the company, and that 
of the nabob of the Carnatic, con- 
sits. And first I would say a few 
words upon the pecuniary con- 
sequences of this arrangement, 
which have been so much mis- 
stated by the honourable member 
(Mr. G. Johnstone) who spoke 
from the floor. Tifat honour? We 
member has declared that the com- 
pany have received, since # their # 
possession of theC^natic, less, as 
a net revenue, than they before 
derived as subsidy from the nabob. 
In the opening of his speech that 
honourable member avowed that 
be took shame to himself for not 
having studied the voluminous pa- 
pers before the house, so as to 
speak in the manner he desired 
upon this great question $ and 
certainly, Sir, the part of his* 
speech in regard to the revenues 
of the Carnatic, is a very perfect 
illustration of the justness of this 
his confession. Had that honour- 
ble member read tbe statements 
vhich (at my instance) have been 
aid upon the table of this house. 


he would have seen that the,, net 
average revenues derived from the 
Carnatic since the treaty made with 
Azeem ul Dowlah by Lord Clive, 
have been nearly eighteen lacs of 
star pagodas yearly. Which is ex- 
actly double the amount received 
in subsidy annually from Wallah 
Jah or Omdut ul Omrah. * Such* 
are the happy consequences of this 
arrangement upon thb company's 
finances. The house will, I trust, 
pardon me if I detain them fbt k 
short time longer in explaining the 
effects of the change of govern- 
ment upon the people of the Carna- 
tic. HeVe Mr. Lushington expa- 
tiated on the bad system of the 
nabob’s government and the bene- 
ficial influence of the company’s 
institutions, andconcluded — Upon 
the whole theu, Sir,, I rejoice in 
the treaty made with Azeem ul 
Dowlah ; I see that it is justified 
by the law of nations, that it is 
in the highest degree beneficial 
to the company, and above 
all, Shat it dispenses happiness 
to millions ; I shall therefore 
cordially vole against the honour- 
able baronet's motions, and in fa- 
vour of the previous question and 
amendment, as proposed by tbe 
right honourable gentleman who 
spoke second in the former de- 
bate. 

The House then became clamo- 
rous for the question, when a 
division took place : 

For the previous question - 128 
For the Resolution- - *• - 17 

Majority**- - - - - — 1 11 

Before the gallery was opened, 
the house again divided oil the 4 th- 
Resolution, 1 
For the previous question - 124 
For theilesolution - w - * - 15 

Majority - 109 

Sir Thomas Turton, on his re-^ 
turn" 
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ftirq into 'the house after this divi- 
sion, observed, that the ndfiibers on 
his side were #d fewfthac Ife sbcKuld 
' hot now prpceed to mpvc hi* other 
two Resolutions, but wonki con- 
sent to postpone t,herp» if the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Wallace) 
would consent to postpone his 
•Resolution of approbation. ' 

Mr f WaixAcfs; said, that after the 
complete defeat which the cause of 
, the hon. baronet had sustained, he 
fright well forbear moving any 
Resolution of Approbation; for 
what approbation could be stronger 
than that testified by the majorities 
with which the hon. baronet's 
Resolutions had been rejected } He 
saw no reason, however, for enter- 
ing into any discussion on a future 
day ; but would now read the 
Resolution with which be, intended 
to close the business. It was as 
follows : “ That it is the opinion pf 
this House, that the IVfarquis 
Wellesley and Lord Clive, in their 
conduct relative to the Carnatic, 
were influenced solely by an anxious 
zeal and solicitude to promote the 
permanent security, welfare, and 
prosperity of the British possessions 
In India." 

Sir T. Turton determined not to 
proceed any further, but moved that 
the other orders of the day be now 
read, intimating, that on Friday, 
June the ljrih, he should mo\e 
Ms other two Resolutions. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Sir John Austria ther were t pefectly 
indifferent when the hon. baronet 
should move theto. What had 
passed In the debate of this night, 
and Jo the former debate, had com- 
pletely shewn Row unanswerable 
wer§ fro turgdm^ms which had been 
urged <m their aide j and tlpey were 
confident that ^benfbe public saw, 
tfie €tsle .of the di visions j. after so 
mqpy boasts, and so many procras- 
they would not fail to 


form a just opiniopof the nature of 
the wholeprqceedmg. 

Friday , 1 Jfttne 1 ' 

conduct of’ its furors WELLES r 

LZX. 

Sir Thomas TuittON, in rising 
pursuant to bjs notice, felt it neces* 
aary to premise that, whatever 
might be his Individual impression, 
it was not his intention, in conser 
qnence of his defeicnce to the deci- 
sion of the House, to submit any 
Resolution directly tending to 
criminate the character of the noble 
person, whose measures gave rise 
to the Resolutions he had to pror 
pose. But he considered it neces- 
sary, in vindication of the justice of 
this country, that that house should 
come to some Resolution respecting 
the nature and circumstances of the 
transactions in the Carnatic, and 
also declaratory of its intention to 
discountenance such proceedings 
hereafter. The hon. baronet, therer 
fore, reserving himself for that 
opportunity which would be afford- 
ed him by the indulgence of the 
house in replyf should then content 
himself with moving his two 
remaining Resolutions, as follow : 
?? T&u it appears to this House, 
that the person of the prince Ali 
Hussein, the rightful nabob of 
Arcot, was committed to the 
custody of the said Azeem nil 
Dowlah, who had, through the 
undue exercise of the power of 
the Company, usurped his domi- 
nions ; and that the said prince, 
Ali Hussesn, notwithstanding the 

frequent remonstrances and re*? 
presentations Made tb the Bri- 
tish government, by himself and 
others, the humiliating and 
degrading state to which he 
ffrd his family rtjefe reduced 
snchcon&nemoat ; hotwithstan&j 
ing bis representations of the im- 
minent danger to his life; whifch 
he anticipated from being placed 
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. in the power of hU enemy And the 
usurper of «his throne ; was 
suffered to continue in such cus- 
tody, until the 6th of April, 
1 8()2, when he died . 

** That policy, as Well as justice, 
loudly demands ‘the vindication 
of the character of Great Britain 
in India, from the reproach of 
the above transactions ;„and that 
the interests, if not the preserva- 
tion, of our empire there, call 
for some public act, which will 
convince the native princes, 
that a religious adherence to its 
engagements, will, in future, 
characterise the British govern- 
ment. Consistently with these 
sentiments, and at a time when 
our implacable enemy attempts to 
justify bis atrocities and despotism 
in Europe by the example of our 
conduct in India, it is peculiarly 
incumbent on the House, in the 
name of the people of England, 
to declare openly to the world, 
that the British paliament never 
did or will countenance any act 
of oppression and injustice in its 
Indian government. And, * ds 
evidence of its sincerity, tjhis 
House resolves forthwith to ap- 
point. a committed, to inquire 
into the before-mentioned act of 
the assumption of the Carnatic, 
the alleged motives thereof, and 
the particulars of the treatment 
of the family of onr late ally, 
th,e nabob Mahomed Ali, and of 
the prince All Hussein, the law- 
ful successor to the muanud of 
.the Carnatic; and that it be an 
instruction to the said committee 
to inquire into, and to report, 

■- whether any, and what separation 
can,: or ought to be made to the 

f a family, for the injuries they 
ve sustained by the usurpation 
the said Aieem ul 0owlah ; 
and that they may further report 
* their opinion by what means the 


, British character can be most 
effectually rescued from the 
obloquy and odium incurred 
from the above conduct ot its 
servants, and how the British 
interests in India may be be A 
secured ffam ^injury thereby.* 
The first Ressliition being read, 
the gallery was clea&d, and a, 
division took place : 

Ayes - - - - - - H 
Noes ------ &4 

Majority - — 

On re-entering the gallery, wo 
found 

Sir Samuel Rom illy on his 
legs, stating, that although convinc- 
ed of the culpability of Marquis 
Wellesley, he did not impute to him 
corrupt motives or personal feelings. 
He had acted in a manner which 
he conceived to be for the advantage 
of the East India Company and 
the country ; much was he mistak- 
en in so conceiving ! But the ques- 
tion was not upon the motives by 
Which the noble marquis was actu- 
ated, but whether what he did was 
not prompted by a false ambition 
for the aggrandizement of bis 
country, and whether that ambition 
►was not gratified by theViolation of 
every principle of justice. What 
effect would such conduct have on 
the British character ? It was said 
the good of the country was promo* 
ted. It was for the House to de-’ 
cide on ‘’this; the materials were 
before them j every paper was pro- 
duced ; they were masters of the 
subject ; And it was for them to de- 
termine whether they should* or 
should not, make these actions, 
their own, and sanction a policy, as 
It appeared to him,£o remote from 
wisdom or justice. 'J'his was a 
Berious and important question-; 
and, forth© honour of the British 
character he was grieved to witness 
such a division as had just 'taken « 
place. Of latt years, many wiok- 
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ed and deigning men bad, by 
their writings ana actions, endea- 
voured to bring the parliament of 
the country into contempt j they 
bad maliciously attempted to bring 
disgrace on« the legislature of the 
emptrej but he* would seriously 
ask, whether all such persons could 
do, or any species of malice or 
‘hbuse, had one-thousandth part of 
the effect of such a circumstance as 
this goitig out on a question which 
involved ihfc national character, in 
the nearest degree, for policy, jus- 
tice, and humanity, with on}y four 
or five members move tban were 
absolutely requisite to decide on 
the most unimportant business. 
This was not a sound for the mo- 
ment} it was not a transaction 
to be speedily forgotten. The 
papers now before them would 
be read and considered by future 
ages; It was not the character of 
the governor-general of India alone, 
it was the character of the British 
nation which would be recorded 
and commented on by the historian. 
From his pen it would appear to 
future times, that, after a lapse of 
year% the affairs of the Carnatic 
were brought before the British 
parliament} that every paper and 
specios of information was in their 
view 5 that the subject had been 
frequently and amply discussed } 
pud that even such was the notorie- 
ty of , the circumstances, that not a 
stogie member could be excused 
for *pot being ^perfectly conversant 
wiffi thejp. ft wpuld them be seen, 
that they bac| not the manliness to 
adopt and applaud^those measures, 
but that they ffydiiwoured to get* 
rid of a decision, upon them by 
miserable previous questions, and 
rtjier unwolthy expedients. -It 
would bf ’seon, that Yhe very confi r 
Initial crown bad 

adVer delivered ftfcir ppuuoas on 


these wast objects of policy and 
justice; and those* who read the 
storv would wonder what subject 
could possibly be of sufficient im- 
portance for. them to speak upon. 
They would be in amaze, and 
utterly at a iossto divine how they 
came repeatedly to vote, with will- 
ing majorities, on so grand a ques- 
tion, without ever having the con- 
descension to express their senti- 
ments, or offer their reasons for s© 
determining, ° When he entered 
the house, he bad no design of 
being the first to bring on this 
discussion, and was astonished to 
see that such a task fell on him by 
the mode in which the question (on 
Sir T. Turton’s lasi Resolution) was 
on the point of being disposed of. 
Thus situated, he might, perhaps, 
be guilty of some repetitions. He 
would not, however, repeat the 
subsisting treaties between the 
nabob of the Carnatic and the Bast 
India company, or debate theques- 
tion whether be was a sovereign 
prince, or a vassal of the company. 
In one respept, at least, he was 
independent : he was put in the 
situation of a sovereign prince by 
„ the treaty negotiated with him by 
the companyr Even after the 
pretended records of hia treachery 
were discovered, he was not used 
as a rebel who had thrown off his 
allegiance, but, as an independent 
prince, required to enter into a new 
treaty. The learned gentleman 
then went intoe detail of the papers 
found at Seringapatam, and seed 
e^tr^cts frpm tm letter from Mar- 
quis Wellesley to Lord Clive, bn 
the occasion of appointing an in- 
quiry thereupon, to shew that a 
reflation was formed, whatever 
rpight he the welt Of that inquiry, 
tp seize thp > JMfaffitiflwy gb- 
vemment of tte Cafoatic. Tfymm. 
letters wese not as effi- 

cient 
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dent evidence against the nabob, ox 
it would have been umiecessary fe 
examine witnesses onthe occasion $ 
neither did the evidence of Ali 
Rheza prove that the nabob was 
hostile to the British $ on the con* 
trary, it shewed that the most de- 
cided enmity subsisted between 
him and Tippoo. It was, there- 
fore, monstrous to say that there 
was any thing in these proofs, as 
they were called, to affect the 
nabob. — He then commented at 
length on the instructions given to 
the commissioners appointed to 
examine tfre witnesses, andasserted, 
from the parts he read, that they 
were intended to intimidate them to 
give such evidence as would be 
agreeable -tp the Company, upon 
whom they were inti rely dependent. 
Such witnesses would not have been 
received in this country, and he 
was glad to see his learned friend 
(the solicitor-general) taking notes 
of what he said, as, being accustom- 
ed to the justice of Britain, he 
would doubtless be prepared to 
shew that equal justice had been 
distributed in India. This exaftu- 
nation must have been either judi- 
cial, in which case the accused < 
person ought to bave been heard in 
his defence, or it must have been 
for the purpose of publishing to the 
world a justification of the future 
measuresadopted in consequence of 
it. If the latter, it was more than 
ever incumbent on the comrats- 
sioners to be careful that no 
grounds of doubt should be left. 
But what was the case l The 
examinations# though taken in the 
Persic language, were put down in 
English, and the reason assigned 
for this was, that from the first 
question put to Ali Bbeza, the 
examination, it was found, would 
not take the turn expected. 

Sous* when every thing turned 


on the construction of an. ambi- 
guous sentence, and whether cer- 
tain words were meant as compli- 
ment^ or had some concealed 
meaning, instead of writing down 
these words, the commissioners 
exercised fheir • discretion, and 
translated them into another lan- 
guage. Both the witnesses ,exa-. 
mined fully exculpated the nabob. 
The evidence of Ali Rheza went 
to prove nothing, and that of 
Gbolaum Ali Khan was reported 
by the commissioners to be full 
of contradictions. But what ws& 
the construction put on these 
examinations by Lord Wellesley ? 
He would not give up his favourite 
hypothesis against the nabob of the 
Carnatic, but he said, “ because 
these witnesses will give no mate- 
rial evidence, they must have a 
knowledge of some atrocious fact, 
which not evf n our assurances of 
personal forgiveness,, and even 
reward, will induce them to dis- 
close.” - He would venture to say# 
that such a construction as this 
Was unrivalled in the annals , of 
injustice. The collection of the 
judicial atrocities of the darkest 
» times, compiled^ by Voltaire, did 
not contain such a fact. Although 
it was known to the witnesses that 
the more atrocious their discove- 
ries were, the more agreeable it 
would be to those on whom they' 
depended, yet, with all the pro-, 
noises and threats held out inlhe 
instructions before their eyes, they 
did not Confirm a single suspicion 
entertained of tfye connection be- 
tween Omdut ul Omrah apdTip-> 
poo Sultaun. There were other . 
Witnesses examined, but because 
their testimony did dpt establish 
assy fact consonant to the wishes 
of the governor-general, job notice 
was taken of the lasts they com- 
municated, The learned gentle- < 

man 
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man now lamed bid attention to 
the i ${dwjr, and commented on 
the very great improbability of mf 
sndi inode of correspondence 
being adopted in a communication 
on indifferent subjects, if even it 
had been intended as* the vehicle' 
for secret matters. It was mon- 
rsirous and ridiculous to say, that 
there was any thing mysterious in 
this, wbere all the mystery con- 
sisted in calling Tippoo u the pil- 
lar of the faithful,” the English, 
** the new-comers/’ and Wallah 
Jab, " the well-wisher of man- 
kind/’ By the same rule Gibbon’s 
Hktory might be called a cypher, 
when the attributes of persons 
were assigned to them as names, 
as Virgil’s being called “ the 
poet/’ and Claudius “ the empe- 
ror/' If such serious and melan- 
choly consequences had not fol- 
lowed from such proceedings, they 
would have been more worthy 
of ridicule than serious discussion, 
and might, instead of having re- 
sembled a tragedy of Racine, ,have 
bad the appearance of a foolish 
tale. When the inquiry was first 
instituted, the object was said to 
be, to guard against the power 
and treachery of Omdut ul Omrah ; 
but from his death happening in 
the interim, the same design was 
executed against a child who could 
have no power, nor be supposed 
disaffected towards the ’British# 
Before these measures could be 
justified, it ought to be proved, 
:hat the son was a party Vith the 
briber be was^guiky), instead 
if having recourse to that mon- 
strous proposition which was laid 
town to the* unfortunate AM 
•Jussefo, ; namely, that Omdut ®1 
Jforah hairing acted in such a 
nairaen* as to become a public 
mthy^ he, hts child, by ttiheri- 
Rtiee, entered into the teoudition i 


of ht$*fether.' * Botthw tfoiibu* 
and unfounded piteciple of the nati- 
onal law did not. enter Into the Oon- 
cqption of the parties, fill oMuu 
called on them for some siich apo- 
logy, If Ati Hussein would have 
consented to become the 4f proper 
instrument" of tile governor-gene- 
ral, it would never have been heard 
of, nor would those delicate hints 
of his not being the son of Omdut 
ul Omrah have been circulated. * 
Azeem ul'Dowlah, now said to 
be the legal heir, would have been 
left to the poverty and obscurity 
from which he was elevated to the 
musnud. Twenty-four hours were 
given for the unfortunate prince to 
determine on the acceptance of the 
terms offered him by the Company. 
Ibis was called a treaty, but it 
was not so ; it might be a cession, 
or a surrender, but could not be 
called a treaty, where one of the 
contracting parties gave up inde- 
pendence, and indeed every thing 
he possessed. The prince, young 
as he was, determined not to dis- 
grace the memory of his father; 
he 'rejected the proposal : and if 
there was a heart in the bouse, not 
* entimly devoid of humanity, they 
must feel in thb most acute manner, 
when he read the narrative giving 
an account of his noble behaviour. 
Here the learned gentleman read 
the description of the conduct of 
prince Alt Hussein, as transmitted 
bf Lord Clive. It had been often 
observed, that there was a short 
interval between the deposition 
from the throne, and the grave; U 
was verified in this case. He did 
not mean to say that violence was 
used, only that so it happened* 
The defenders of the measure said 
it was good for humanity, and for 
the inhabitan$! of the Carnatic, to 
hive an European substituted^for 
a i^ive government, Iftbis were 

true. 
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to, k ought to have ton done transaction, of which it had at 
openly, and by force, and not by ready, by. its vote, .expressed its 
having recourse to base arts, false approbation. No .. question had ' 
pretences, and a mockery of jus- ever met with a more marked de- 
vice* He hoped some of the mV cision on the part of parliament 
nisters would now break silence, than the present, if he was tc lake 
and give a satisfactory statement of the sense ot parjitaent from Hum- 
an affair which seemed so horrible bers. The learned gentleman who 
to those who agreed w ith him. He spoke last, observed, thaf minsters • 
could wish 1 lie statesmen among had taken no part in this discussion* 
them to defend its policy, and his That was not precisely the fact ; 
learned friend (the solid tbr-gene- but if they took so small a part 
ral) * to shew that it w^s not a per- it did not arise fiom any want of 
version of justice. How could conviction as to ihe opinion they 
they reconcile it to‘ their conscien- entertained on the subject. For his k 
ces, to give silent votes on what so own part, he enteitaiped great 
deeply concerned the character of doubts whether the speech of, the 
that empire of which they were learned gentleman would produce 
chosen the directors? For this any good. Did he think any pub- 
was not a vote upon the conduct of lie utility could arise from the 
Marquis Wellesley, but upon the House of Commons reversing, the 
honour of the British nation. It decision it had come to ? and if 
was to declare, whether the acts of he did, ought he not to blush at 
government in India were consist- the Idea of his /riends not having 
pnt with British justice, and to give brought the question forward be* 
an example to all future governors fore this time ? Did he think that 
in India. It was either to tell the House cOuld so far forget its 
them that we were determined to character is to reverse a decision 
be jpst, or that ibe,d)QU9e would it had # so lately made ? If this was 
sanction and approve of seizihg the opinion of the honourable baro- 
the dominions of our allies, and net, he ought to more than .blush 
of violating every principle of jus- «that no effort bad been made, be* 
tice and humanity, r - fore this time, to call the attention 

Lord Castlbkeagh observed, of parliament to a transaction 
that from the manner in which this which had occurred so many years 
question was discussed, it might be ago. If his object was to blacken 
supposed that it was only in its tbecbaracjer of the British Parlia- 
pommencement $ but he would ment throughout Europe, and to 
ask gentlemen whether they could shake, tbe faith of the country by 
so soon forget that the House had this posthumous effort of his facul- 
already come to a grave decision ties, nevef were faculties Jess use- 
upon it ? The House had resolved, fully directed. He could not see 
by a great majority, that there was any reason of practical utility that, 
no ground whatever for the most could have induced him to pursue . 
material part of the charges rela- this course, unlessyt was ioesta-y> ^ 
tive to the Carnatic Question, and blish a maxim, which £ad ^steady! 
negatived the motions containing been held forth in that house, ih£t 
such charges, ■ The House w#s every man who weivt out to India 
theu^in the singular , situation of discarded all ideas p# public vim# 
befog called on to give redress in a from his mind. He could not m 

suppose 
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suppose 0 greater injustice, than 
14 hold forth a notion that indivi- 
duals of high situations would so 
far forget everything due tp them- 
selves and their country, as to aban- 
don the principles by which they 
bad .acted all their lives before. 
The House was now examining 
a transaction which took place in 
JL 801 , Five years ago a charge 
was made against the individuals 
concerned in that transaction. 
Their character was not to be 
trifled with ; their innocence was to 
be presumed until the contrary 
was proved. Would the right 
honourable gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Sheridan) have suffered this 
subject to be at rest for four years, 
if he thought he could have made 
out a case ? That right honourable 
gentleman had said on a former day 
that he did not wish to interrupt the 
harmony which prevailed in the go- 
vernment which he supported. 
Did be mean, then, to impute to 
that government such gross negli- 
gence, and such an abandonment 
of all the principles of justice, as 
to suppose they would have passed 
over without notice, this transaction 
were, it so nefarious a one as ifc 
was described to be > Would the 
right, honourable gentleman have 
sacrificed such a question as this 
to the convenience of a party ? 
Was it likely that he, who bad 
token so disungoUjied a“ part in 
almost all other questions where 
there were imputations of gross 
injustice against individuals, would 
have cpmnpued apeh an abandon* 
m§nt of' his public duty, as not 
tocopjm forward aud vindicate the 
& national charqpter ? He was not 
sdispwd to f rest this question on any 
■ thing. .personal authority, but 
hp^^ust^edi in supposing, that, 
|ad it; bee# * such as was lately 


described, it would' have been 
^sought forward? by others long 
before* this timer He had, how- 
ever, much better evidence : name- 
ly, that which was contained in 
the papers themselves. To go into 
a detail of these papers would ex- 
tend the discussion far beyond the 
limits of a single debate. He 
would merel) state his view of the 
outline of the business, without 
pressing on the patience of the 
House, Tfie question could only 
be argued on the ground of a trea- 
ty. He did not mean to contend 
that the sovereigns in India were 
not possessed of rights which the 
British government could not shake 
without committing acts of injus- 
tice. But the question now to be 
considered was a mere question 
of treaty; and he was prepared to 
argue, that in the treaty made 
with the Arcot government, there 
were stipulations which prohibited 
the nabob of Arcot from hold- 
ding any correspondence what- 
ever with any native power, unless 
the consent of the British govern- 
hifent was previously obtained. 
He suspected that the learned 
gentleman was not able to make 
a connected defence for thje princes 
of the Carnatic, in consequence 
of his having taken up the question 
in this manner, and of his having 
at the end of his speech, entered 
into a dramatic declamation on 
the interval between the imprison- 
ment and the death of princes. 
This allusion could not have applied 
to the question ; and therefore, in 
making it, the learned gentleman 
could only have been wasting 
his strength. He contended, 
that it was not the duty of Mar- 
gins Wellesley to rest the safety 
of the < British dominions in 
India on any role of proceed- 
ing 
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iog which might be laid down 
in parliament, but on the general 
principles of policy and jurispru- 
dence. The learned baronet had 
argued, that the grounds onNvhicV 
the removal of the family of Arcot. 
had taken place, were contrary 
to the ruletf of evidence 5 but he 
did not consider, that it was not 
a question between one subject and 
another, or between a sovereign 
and a subject, but that we were 
trying a question with *a sovereign 
prince, with a co-estate. Lord 
Wellesley, therefore, could only 
act on the principles of the laws 
of nations ; on those principles, 
according to which a declaration of 
war would be justified. When 
the public safety required any 
particular mode of proceeding, 
it was not not necessary to have 
such evidence as would be required 
in a court of justice. When du- 
ring a period of profound peace, 
Sebastiani had been sent by Buo- 
naparte to Egypt, to shake the 
foundation of all our pbli deal and 
commercial relations^in that part 
of the world, did the house "of 
commons, at the time the question 
of war came to be discussed, • re- 
quire any more evidence of that 
fact than public rumour? They 
merely went on the question Of 
fair presumption, in judging as to 
what were the views of the enemy. 
When a treasonable Correspon- 
dence was carried on between cer- 
tain persons in Ireland, and other 
persons at Paris, it did not require 
the strict rules of evidence to de- 
tect it. Now, what were the Cir- 
cumstances that came out in evi- 
dence at Madras? Would the 
learned gentleman say, that no 
documents but those on the table 
had been found at Seringapatam ? 

. The princes of the Carnatic did 
acknowledge that they carried on 


a correspondence with the govern- 
ment of Mysore , and he wished 
gentlemen to see whaft was the Ma- 
ture of this correspondence, and 
how far it was a breach of the 
treaty that existed between the Bri- 
tish government *and the* nabob. 
The first period at which the cor- 
respondence took place, was i 0 the 
year 1793. Whatever the nature 
of the correspondence might be, 
it must, however, be allowed, 
that the same having been carried 
on at the time of the treaty made 
by Lord Cornwallis, it was 
amply sufficient to justify the 
jealdusy of our government; and 
Marquis Wellesley would have 
acted a strange confiding part, 
highly detrimental to ouf inter- 
ests, if, after the discovery of 
such correspondence, he had 
left the government of the Car- 
natic where he found it. 

Here the noble loid referred to 
the several letters written by the 
nabob to the prince of Mysore ; 
and said he should prove that the 
nabob* of the Carnatic'knew these 
letters were in direct violation of the 
treaty. They were not lei t. j > of 
% lere compliment, but they w ub 
communications of political' im- 
portance, which he knew he could 
not openly convey without break- 
ing the treaty. But they were 
made privately ; and if the nabob 
only wanted to convey expressions 
of mere civility, as were stated, 
that might be easily done upon 
giving a proper Intimation to the 
government. It $vas said, that the 
correspondence was for the pur- 
pose of bringing about a marriage 
between the two • families, If 
that was the. case, wh$i occasion 
was there for making use of a pri- 
vate cypher, which had nd refer- 
ence whatever to marriage? It 
was a cypher by which hatred had 
generally 
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generally been expressed bytfa*n*- 
tive powers to the British govern- 
ment, and tfyat was a curious sign 
to make use of in negotiating a 
treaty of ^marriage. Although, 
when he first read these papers, it 
was impossible ior him to think 
that they were an innocent corres- 
pondence/ yet, from his intimate 
habits of intercourse with Lord 
^Cornwallis, he inquired particu- 
larly of that noble persons hat was 
his private opinion as to this sup- 
posed treaty o£ marriage, and what 
his knowledge was of that trans- 
action. He expressly stated he 
had never heard of any such treaty 
of marriage, although he wa§ said 
to have been privy to the treaty. 
It had been asked what good or 
what object could Mahomed Ali 
have attained, by conspiring with 
the Mysore government against the 
interests of Great Britain j parti- 
cularly so, when he .was a man of 
good understanding, and must have 
known bow fruitless his attempts 
might be l It was no difficult 
thing to suppose, that the family of 
Arcot could have taken such a 
view of their right to empire in 
that country, as might make th#mi 
indulge a feeling that the effective 
dominion of that country ought to 
belong to them, and not to the 
India Company. They might, 
partly from a feeling of ambition 
or mortified pride, and religious 
prejudices, imagine that they might 
have a more extended sovereignty 
over the country, and shake the 
power of the British gpvernment. 
These views might induce them to 
correspond with the M}^te go- 
vernment. Mahomed Ali, in , a 
letter to Hyde^v spoke of arms > 
here there * was nothing about a 
raam$g^, the letter talked of their' 
long enjoying the prospect of "the 
•ea from an eminence. What 


could that mean but a secret wish, 
that the English gentlemen (to use 
their own expression) should be 
expelled from the country, so that 
they might have an uninterrupted 
possession of the whole ? Bat this 
was not the only political corres- 
pondence that took place between 
the Arcot family, and the family 
that was hostile to the English in- 
terests in India. A rooted jealousy 
and hostility of the British power 
could plainly* be collected from the 
whole correspondence. It was a 
wise jealousy of Lord Wellesley tq 
take alarm at ihis correspondence.' 
He was persuaded there was most 
evident proof of hostility j yet it 
did not rest on Lord Welleslfey’a 
judgment alone, but was the fa- 
vourite opinion of every governor 
in that country, that the family of* 
Arcpt, as weU as the Mysore, were' 
plotting the overthrow of the Bri- 
tish power. 

The very arrangement now so 
much reprobated as injurious to 
the British character, was the 
same which Jord Cornwallis had* 
recommended before that time as 
necessary to be acted upon, and as 
beneficial to 'both the parties/ Jf 
it should beacon tended, that the 
punishment went beyond the mea- 
sure of fair security, them might 
bp an argument as to the question 
of the punishment. 

The next question was, whether 
it could be considered as harsh to 
exJend the severity exercised to- 
wards the father to the son of the 
nabob? The learned gentleman' 
who argued so much on criminal 
law, knew very well, that, in cases 
of treason, under which principle 
this question must be decided, the 
innocent .must; be involved, in the 
consequences of the guilt of others. 
When- the house of Stuart* was ’ 
driven from; the throne of- thi^ 
country. 
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country* the whole of the de- 
scendant* were excluded also. ,Jt 
cannot be supposed that such de- 
scendants would hold different sen- 
time* tsdrom their ancestors. Was 
it to be supposed, that the son of 
Mahomed Ali would not entertain 
the same hostility against us which 
his father bad done l and could 
Lord Wellesley suffer him, con- 
sistently with the British interests in 
India, to remain on the throne 
from' which his father had been 
removed ? He might have bad a 
imposition favourable to the Bri- 
tish, but he was surrounded by a 
:ribe of harp’es, who had claims 
and expectations upon him ; who 
altered his disposition, and per- 
suaded him to think that justice 
would be done him in England. 
How*was it possible, under such 
:ircum stances, to expect friendly 
>entiments from a person so beset, 
md with interested dependents, so 
perverted in his* station ? He was 
sure, that if the right hon. gentle- 
man had a just view of this ques- 
ting, nothing would have induced 
him to let it sleep for the space bf 
four years. After the practical 
decision of parliament was twice 
had on this subject/* he greatly 
lamented it was again brought 
forward. It bad ^the effect of 
towering the character of the coun- 
try and of the parliament in the 
ayes of foreign countries ; because 
foreigners were repeatedly told tlj£ 
British government were * giving 
sanction to those principles that 
characterised the conduct of "the 
ruler of France. It would be a 
Fatal moral to hold out to the 
world, and was, beside*, a gross in- 
justice, to attempt to run down the 
character of such men as Lord 
Wellesley, after they had perform- 
ed a most difficult public duty in 
high •situations, without giving 


the# ah oppprtunity of vindicating 
themselves j and thu§ to represent 
the British governors as having 
committed, and the government a* 
giving sanction to, enorjrpities simi- 
lar to those practised by our ene- 
mies. For a considerable time, 
the attention of parliament had 
been occupied in hearing charge* • 
of this kind, accompanied with, 
strong allegations, which it was 
difficult to refute. Fortunately, 
however. Lord Wellesley had now 
completely vindicated his charac- 
ter j and he was now so complete- 
ly in possession of the public 
opinion, that every possible degree 
of confidence might be reposed in 
him, and his character stood higher 
than ever it had done before. 

Mr. Sheridan felt, that after the 
personal allusions so frequently 
made to him, he should not act re- 
spectfully towards the noble lord if 
he continued silent on the present 
occasion. The noble lord con- 
cluded a speech, filled with the 
strangest and most monstrous doc- 
trines fie had ever heard, with a 
solemn appeal to the justice of the 
‘House v calling upon it not to esta- 
blish so bad a moral as that of 
exposing the delinquency of pub- 
blic servants, for fear their conduct 
should be compared with the 
enormities of our enemies! It 
was with reluctance he entered on w 
any of the enormities committed 
in India. In making such a decla- 
ration, the noble lord was not 
aware of fhe libel which he pro- 
nounced on an honourable friend 
of his, who was lately chief justice 
in India ! Hefe Mr. Sheridan 
quoted a speech delivered at the 
time of Mr. Hastings’s* impeach* 
ment, by Mr, (now Sir John) 
Amt rut her, in which that jfemlp- 
foan dwelt on the enormities 
practised in India* and insisted on . 
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ain 


the necessity of investigation and 
punishment. 3ut now the House 
was to understand, from the speech 
of the noble lord, that no governor 
jo India, kt his crimes be ever 
so great, waft to have his con- 
duct at* all inqUired into. He 
maintained that the best way to 
» hold out to the world that we sanc- 
tioned no enormities, was to punish 
those who committed any. 

The noble marquis, whose con- 
duct was now the object of discus- 
sion, had lately made an observa- 
tion, that the attack made upon 
Copenhagen, and the secure of 
the Danish fleet, was an event at 
which Englishmen ought to re- 
joice, because it would grieve 
Buonaparte. It was unwise in 
the noble marquis to make such ' 
a declaration, because he believed 
it to be entirely the reverse of 
what was the fact. He sincerely 
believed, that Buonaparte never 
felt more joy at any event than 
what this act of ours gave him. 
In that act he saw our character 
blended wit h his own . lie Tound 
in 4t an indemnity for the past, 
a:id security for the luture. The 
noble lord’s code of political* 
morality* was the worst he had 
ever heard broached in that house. 
,Hi$ desultory term, ‘ Will o’ the 
Wisp speech,’ had not put dow$ 
a single argument advanced by his 
learned friend, to whom. 6 he felt 
gnpetbl for the sentiments be had 
delivered* He did not feel a wish 
to % say any thing uncivil towards 
the noble particularly so, 

after the very handsome manner 
in wjjikh the noblfe lord spoke of 
him the evening before last. But 
he should t have supposed, had 
he not known his assiduity, the 
nobler qbtrd had never read the 
papers relative to this subject. 
He had said that, Ali Hussein had 


forfeited his right to the throne, 
ipasmoch as he inherited the trea- 
son of his father* He cohid never 
have been a party to a treason 
which had not been communicated 
to him, and with which the father 
had' not been charged in his life- 
time. He never knew a more mon- 
strous attempt than this to impose 
on the credulity of the public. 
There was no analogy in this 
case to that of the house of the 
Stuarts, in <vhich a country chose 
its own magistrates, which every 
people had a right to do $ but here 
was an independent prince, who 
was an ally ; and what right had 
any man to say* that we should 
dismiss from the throne of his 
ancestors the lawful heir to that 
throne, against whom no charge 
whatever could 1 be made ? But 
what became of all this argument, 
when the fact was, that Azcem 
ul Dowlah was put on the musnud 
over the son of a person who was 
actually proved to be an en$my 
to the British interests ? The 
noble lord shewed the grossest 
ignorance of the papers $ for the 
very correspondence lie referred 
to was carried on with the con- 
sent of the government of Madras. 
As to the cypher, he appealed to 
the honourable baronet who had 
been chief justice in India, and 
would ask, if he would suiter a 
man to be convicted on such evi- 
dences [Sir John * Anstruther 
signified that he would not], he 
was happy to hear his honourable 
friend say he would not. Yet it 
was on such evidence that an inno- 
cent young prince was deprived of 
his threat^ and placed in a situa- 
tion in which he lost his life. Mr, 
Sheridan then read some corres- 
pondence, in order to shew-, that 
the British goverament io India 
considered* i £ as .likely to be ■ 
favourable 
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favourable to their interests, to held out ! Was k to be endured 
have an intimate correspondence for one smgle moment, that the 
and comtection carried on between rights and laws of nations were to 
the house of Arcot and My # - be thus trampled upon with impu- 
sore. It was attempted to justify nlty, merely upon the alleged 
this transaction, on the ground policy of the measure ) From a 
of state necessity. But this act of very patient perus*al of the very 
injustice and robbery could not be important documents on jhe table; 
an act resulting from state neces- they established this proposition in 
sity, because there existed no neces- his mind, that there was no ground 
sity for it, or at least none had whatever for any suspicion of the 
been shewn, to influence their faithfulness of the nabob of Arcot 
decision. ' The right ‘honourable and his son towards the British 
gentleman next read some papers, government There was one part 
to shew the steady attachment of of this question which he could 
the nabob to the English j and not but consider as a great derelic- 
he defied any governor to say, tion of principle in the noble mar- 
that there existed the slightest quis. It was said that he took 
proof of the hostility of the father every possible care for the protec- 
or the son, except what was ex- tion of Ali Hu.*sein, the deposed 
tracted from the trash found at nabob. Could it be thought for a 
Seringapatam. The arguments moment, that the deposed nabob 
that had been used to prove that would be safe in the hands of a 
the nabob was considered as a man who threatened him with 
vassal to the India Company, were instant death if he ever attempted 
as unjust as they were unfounded, to regain the throne of hid father ? 
The important documents on the From these circumstances he con- 
table put that question out of all eluded, that the young tiabob was 
doubt, for it would appear, by an not safe in those hands, 
address actually signed by Ilfs’* He did not teel disposed even to 
majesty, counter- signed by lord enter into all the motives that might 
Cornwallis, and addressed to rtie fove actuated the noble marquis in 
nabob, dated the 13tii of May, his conduct, and be was less 'dis- 
1790, that he was considered not posed to argue the accusation 
only as an independent sovereign, urged against him of his being ac- 
but actually called the “ faithful turned by pecuniary interests, in his 
ally and friend” of the British administration 5 but looking at his 
government in India. Here the general conduct as a governor of 
right honourable gentleman read India, he must say there was no 
a long extract from the address parallel in the history of that coun- 
alluded to, from which it likewise try which presented no unbridled 
appeared that the very first acie an instance of insatiable ambit tqn* 
of ground the English became pos- The sum total of what the country 
sessed of round Madras, was ac- knew of his conduct as governor 
qnired through the fr iertdshipof the was, that he succeeded to the go* 
aabob of Arcot *, yet, he argue' vernroem after •> Lord Coro Wains, 
after such an unqualified dedara- * He found India in a great and in- 
ti on under his majesty’s own hand, creasing itate of prosperity* He 
•f‘ the independency of this prince, found a system of equity and 
auch degrading language was to be economy in tire public expenditure, 
Vql. 10. f M m, admirably 
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admirably -calculated for the soli- 
dity of our establishment in that 
country. But wheU he left it, lie 
left behind him ah example of the 
most pernicious prodigality and 
profusepess. When he landed,, he 
fouhd a disposition in the com- 
pany’s sonants to revere the laws, 
and to abide by the decrees of his 
Majesty $ but when he left it, the 
utmost contempt prevailed of the 
laws and regulations of the com- 
pany. When he went there, the 
native powers of India placed the 
utmost confidence in the faith of 
the British government ; but he left 
'them entertaining, in their minds, 
the most irreconcilable sentiment# 
of disgust and enmity, on account 
of its treachery and oppression. 
In short, the result of the noble 
lord's administration was this, that 
when he went to India, he found 
Great Britain without a foe, and 
when he departed, he left Great 
Britain without a friend. Upon 
these grounds he felt himself called 
Upon to say thus much, nbt from 
any personal enmity to the noble ‘ 
. marquis, but from a principle of 
preserving his own consistency. 
He took this opportunity of de- 
fending himself ftoni the insinua- 
tion thrown out by the noble lord 
in tbecommencementof his speech, 
that he had departed from princi- 
ple in seeming to rteglect the 
cause he had so strenuously undei- 
. taken to advocate on former occa- 
sions, by stating that hfc sentiments 
upon this subject had never beep 
in the feast altered frQm nbe first 
intimtfliou-Iaie^Sceived of the. op- 
pression sm4 tyrannous dethrone- 
ment ©4 tire. young nabob and the 
subsequent information that arrived 
hi tlffecnuniry of his murder. On 
that occasion his mind was so 
.horrified by the atrocity of the act, 
that, he resolved immediately to 
institute an inquiry into the causes 


of so gross a violation of the laws* 
of civilization and humanity. Cir- 
cumstances, however, had prevents 
£d him from carrying the desired 
object completely into effect perso- 
nally. He saw tip prospect then of 
pursuing the investigation in that 
administration, and from these con- 
siderations he did not persist. He 
had however moved, from time to 
time, for a great number of docu- 
ments, which must remove at once 
every suspicion of his having cooled 
in the cause He concluded by de- 
claring his fixed deter mi natievi at 
all times never to shrink from the 
task he had imposed upon himself, 
©f representing fbe noble marquis’s 
conduct in the plain and unvar- 
nished manner in which he fully 
persuaded himself the various docu- 
ments ou tfie table exhibited the 
circumstances of his administration 
to the country. 

Mr. Fuller contended, that 
this was a most extraordinary dis- 
cussion, and made on the opposite 
side a question of party rather than 
©f principle. 

Dr. Laurence supported the 
Resolution. The proposition of 
the noble k>rd, that this was held 
to be a grave question by the house, 
might well be doubted, if they 
Were to judge from the manner in 
which they had decided upon the 
evidence adduced in support of the 
charges against the noble marquis. 
Upon what principle it was that the 
house intended to act in its decision 
upon this subject, he was at some 
.loss to conjecture. Although it 
might be argueef m favour of the 
noble mswquis, that hte was not 
.actuated by motives of pecuniary 
aggrandisement, yet there yvere a 
thousand other bad passions which 
might actuate a minister, equally 
m mischievous and destructive t-> 
the interests of a. nation, as those 
connected with the most sordid 
motives. 
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Motives. Inordinate ambition paust gation,.that a violation of treaty was 
on all hands be admitted, in a the ground of tftfeir interference, he 
moral point of view; to be the most contended that there was a previous 
pernicious of all the passions *that determination of tljp government 
actuated the Immfcn mind. That of India to adopt that measure long 
such was the motive of the noble before any knowledge of such pre- 
marquis in his administration, must tended correspondence was ‘re- 
depend upon what degree of credit ceived. He knew of no law of 
the house would attach to the evi- nations that could warrant so unjnst 
dence of the papers on the table, an interference, on our part, upon 
In his opinion, formed upon the presumed evidence of danger. He 
consideration he had given to those did not deny the principle of self- 
documents/ the accusations were preservation, as the first law of 
unanswerable. Here the learned nature $ but the fact of real danger 
gentleman combated the arguments must be clearly justified aqd sub- 
tised to justify the policy adopted stantiated, before we could presume 
hy this country towards the native to violate every law both human 
powers of India. Nothing :was and divine. With respedt to the 
more unjust and unprincipled, no- stress laid so strongly upon the 
thing was more opposite, not only mysterious information contained 
to the laws of nations, but those of in the cypher, he argued, that 
nature, than the system of oppres- there was nothing in it. If the con- 
sion practised upon the unfortunate text was cohsidered, that could 
nabob of Arcot $ whose rights and justify such a construction as that 
privileges were violated upon the put upon it by the advocates of the 
most unwarranted and unjust pre- noble lord. This cypher was to be 
tence of having broken ,a treaty, used as a breach of treaty, and con- 
when, in fact the gnost barefaced seqdently was not a sufficient justi- 
act of tyrannical policy obtrhdted fication tor the acts of tyranny prac- 
itself throughout the whole trap sac- tised upon the nabob. The treaty sti- 
tion. '■He related the~ history t>f the? pulated that the nabob was pot togo 
first transactions df the British to war without the consent’ of the 
government with the nabob of Arcot, British government. Now, auppos- 
until the period of his contracting ingeven that this correspondence did * 
his debt with them, and derailed contain sentiments of a 4 political 
the various pretences urged by nature, was it just or reasonable" to 
them for increasing that debt, which infer tfiat any breach of treaty with 
he considered as the over-reach- the British government was meant ? 
ing principle which universally cha- He was persuaded, that out of twen- 
racterised the conduct of the India ty lettere which had* phased from 
Company** servants, and brought the nabob to the otber powera, his , 
the narrative down to the period of allies, not a single phrase had been ’ 
their interposition in the affairs of used which could Attach to the* 
the Carnatic, under the pretence of nabob any violation of, treaty, 
the discovery of the secret corres- Taking the wholo ofthe evidence, 
pondence with, the neighbouring and the arguments upon this ques- 
potemates, for the purpose of tion urged by the gentleman on the V 
forming a confederacy against the same side of the house, he was 
British interest. In considering decidedly of opinion that thisadf 
the evidence in support of the alle- ' was not founded in justice or sound 

t M m 2 policy* 
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>licy, which were inseparable 
?rom humanity and benevolence. 

Mr. Windham said, "he was 
not disposed to enter into a dis- 
cussion upon the merits of this 
question. He was restrained in 
doing so, not merely from the 
, lateness of the hour, but really 
from a sort of despondence he 
entertained that any arguments 
which could be offered could have 
any weight with a majority of the 
house, who seemed, in opposi- 
tion to reason and evidence, dis- 
posed to pass a vote rather of ap- 
probation than censure. He could 
not suffer the subject to pass by 
without making a few observations 
upon some of the arguments 
urged by the noble lord. The 
principle contended for by the 
noble lord in support of the policy 
of the East India Company in 
India, reminded him of the last 
line of a song, written by Dr. 
Swift for a highwayman, “ Every 
man round may rob if he pleases.” 
In the annals of injustice, and in 
the annals of romance, what could 
be more preposterous than this 
principle ? In alluding to thq 
manner in which the evidence 
upon this subject was forced from 
Ali Rheza, it was impossible to 
come at the truth by such a mode 
of examination as that adopted on 
that occasion. The effect of torture 
was not to produce truth, but to 
produce only that which the per- 
son inflicting torture wished to be 
told. The construction put npon 
(his evidence reminded him of a 
passage in the works or Lord 
Sbittftesbury, in reference to tor- 
ture, that he* would produce out 
of the woVds, * My son Tommy 
has gpt* the piles/ a very good 
plot against the house of Hanover ! 
He regretted extremely that the 
House Aad not the Rid of his 


learned friend (the solicitor-gene- 
ral) on this side°of the motion, 
who made so great a figure on 
the trial of Mr. Hastings ; but, 
it would seem, the principle by 
which we were to be guided, was, 
that the natives of India had no 
rights, that we had no duties, 
and that all was to depend upon 
the decision of our majorities. 
He firmly believed, that for the 
enormities committed by the Bri- 
tish power in India, in all the 
enormities under all the successive 
variations of the French revolu- 
tion, and by no mearis recently 
under Buonaparte, no parallel 
wgs to be found. If, then, they 
could not find a parallel in Eu- 
rope for the enormities committed 
in India, how could it be supposed 
that the votes of the House of Com- 
mons were to effect any reforma- 
tion ? He would wish he could 
separate the man from the con- 
duct, but, unfortunately, both must 
be taken together. As to the mo- 
tives of the noble marquis, what 
was the i&e of any inquiry 
about them ? A man might have 
a ipotive to get money for hit 
family, a laudable one to be sure : 
but then, if the motive were car- 
ried into effect by a violation of aty 
justice were we to excuse him for 
his motives? The right honour* 
able gentleman concluded by la- 
menting most sincerely what had 
happened \ lamenting that men in 
the tituation he saw could be 
found to defend it ; and lament- 
ing, more than all, that a British 
Parliament should sanction it. 
They were not to took at this affair 
with the eyes of others ; the papers 
were before them, and, from the 
decision they give thereon, tlui 
world would pronounce sentence 
upon them. 

Sir TvottAs Turton, io rripl y, 
said 
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said— Sir, at this late hour, of the casion may cal) for it, shall ra- 
morning, (two), wearied as t^ie [teat any, and every where. But, 
House must be with a subject on at any rate, I cannot suffer myself 
which I am fearful few have be- to be misrepresented. I never 
stowed any pains, and many hJve said that the noble lord had neither 
not even attended to, I shall de- honour nor honesty. *1 neyjwr at- 
tain the house as shortly as possible tributed the absence of these qua- 
in reply to the observations and lities to any man in India. What 
statements (for arguments i have I said was, that there 'appeared tq 
heard none), on the charge 1 have be a kind of geographical mora- 
brought against the government lity, and that I found a difficulty 
in India. I must previously, how- in accounting for the ^conduct of 
ever, notice the complaint of an persons in India, who appeared not 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Wei- to be destitute of the common feel- 
lesley Pole) , whose fraternal feel- ings of justice and humanity when 
ings I can readily allow for, and in this country ; and I then quoted 
to which I attribute that excess of an observation of Mr. Burke, 
warmth which has characterised attributing this change to their 
his speech. The honourable gen- being dipped in crossing the Line, 
tleman has been pleased to observe So much for this charge of the 
on the manner in which I have honourable gentleman, whose 
opened the charge, as combining, speech I shall no further notice, 
with the total absence of proof, than to observe, that if he, with 
the most unwarrantable epithets of the natural partiality attached to 
abuse — that I have stated his noble his view of the case, considers the 
Relative, and all persons in his defence made by the two ho- 
situation going to India, as devoid nourable members to whom he has 
of common horlour and honesty; alluded, as unanswerable and satis- 
and that, in fine, l have uttered factbry, it is useless to address 
such language, under the pr6t£c- myself to him But to the House 
tion of the house, that I would I shall venture to express my opi- 
not have dared to use out »of it.» nion, that never was so serious 
Sir, whilst I defy Ihe honourable and direct a charge met by rea- 
gentleman to produce a single in- soning so inconclusive, statements 
stance on the records of Parlia- so unfouuded, and pretexts so un- 
ment of a charge so serious, attend- worthy as the present. In my 
ed with circumstances so outrage- opening, I anticipated most of 
ous and wanton, having been them/ but, must own, not all., 
brought forward with so much The defence which has been made, 
moderation in language or conduct adds another to the many instances 
either towards the act charged we meet with, that the most atro- 
or the persons accused, I can as- cious and difgraceful acts may, 
sure him, that he has wholly mis- for a moment, be stripped of the 
taken my character, if he sup- horror they excite, by the aid of 
poses that I am capable of screen- sophistry and ingenuity. Indeed, 
ing myself, on this or any other the honourable gentlemen have had 
occasion, under the protection of an hard and serious task, and their 
this house ; or that, what I have powers have been proportionably 
said in my place here, I have exerted ; but, with the exception 
mot often said ; and when- oc- of the honourable gentleman aid 

* thi 
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the other friends and relatives of 
both the noble lords, is there one 
man in the house who will say, 

' that this act really merits any other 
epithets than those I have applied 
to it ? Happy am I to find, that no 
one of his majesty’s ministers, ex- 
cept the noble lord (Castlereagh), 
Jias chosen c to stand forth in de- 
fence of it. And that noble lord 
will forgive me in observing, that 
whatever might have been his 
knowledge of the facts at the time, 
he has wholly forgotten them 
since. We need only refer to the 
documents of early date on your 
table, to be satisfied that his state- 
ment of the ancient hostility in the 
old nabob to the British govern- 
ment, evinced (as the noble loid 
says) by his letters to Hyder Ali, is 
an entire misieprcrentation ; lie 
will there find, that at our request 
only, and against the^gdvice and 
remonstrance of the nabob him- 
self, he was compelled to com- 
mence a correspondence of civility 
with Hyder Ali. Indeed, the noble 
lord appears not to have hadieisuie 
to read through half the papers on 
your table, for, if he had, his state- 
ments would be inexcusable. 

The right lion, gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Wallace,) who has gone 
into the defence of this act at 
great length, has commenced his 
speech by observing, that I have 
erred in my statement of historical 
facts, and asserts, “ that our first 
connection in the Carnatic was, 
with Wallah Jah, whom we raised 
from the dust.” Is the right hon. 
gentleman really ' serious ? Is a 
member of the board of control 
ignorant of oqr earnest lehitiom 
with the powers oi Hindustan? 
What was the commercial charred 
grimed to us by Ferocksere ? Did 
that farm no connection between 
ci s ? Had we no connection, no 


correspondence, with Anwar uDien 
himself? Did we npt owe to him 
and his assistance the safety of St, 
David’s, after Madras was taken in 
1745 ? What, then, does the right 
hon. gentleman mean by raising 
Wallah Jah from the dust ? Does 
he mean to impress the house with 
the idea, that this family was cre- 
ated by the bounty of the Com- 
pany ? Does he recollect, that in 
1/45, Anwar n Dien was powerful 
enough to command the British 
fleet, under commodore Barnet, 
consisting of two sixty gun ships, 
a fifty and a frigate, not to commit 
hostilities against the French at 
Pondicherry, he (Anwar u Dien) 
having engaged to observe a perfect 
neutrality in Ariot $ and that, not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of 
the Madras government, he per- 
sisted in his resolution, and threat- 
ened, in case of disobedience, to 
attack Madras t In consequence of 
this, we desisted from our attempt. 
But does the right hon. gentleman 
merely mean, that Wallah Jah 
himself, c x peri end ng ad vei se for- 
tune, was assisted by us ? I have 
before stated, that he was under no 
obligation to us ; we espoused his 
cause, because the French adopted 
that of Chunda Saheb ; and if we 
look into the particulars of our as- 
sistance, it will appear, that his ob- 
ligations are not increased by the 
manner or extent of it. When, 
after the battle of Ambore, in which 
Anwar u Dien fell, and his eldest 
son was taken prisoner, Mahomed 
Ali fled to Trichi nopoly, and ap- 
plied to us for assistance. What 
was the force we sent to him ? six 
hundred and twenty European sol- 
diers $ whilst we suffered Boscaw- 
en, with his fleet full of troops, to 
sail to Europe, leaving the French 
interest in possession of the Car- 
natic. So, when his tributary, the 

king 
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king of Tanjore, applied to us for 
aid, we sent him, (i think it was) 
twenty men ; however, a mere no*- 
mmai assistance: and when we 
talk of raising Mahommed Aii 
from the dust, we had Miioly for- 
gotten our noble exploits at the 
battle of Trivadi, where, by our 
desertion of him, he lost the battle 
It was not to as, but to Nazir Jnng, 
son of Nizam ul Mulrk. that the 
family of Anwar u Dien owed its 
restoration to the amsntid ol Arrot. 
We shall he able to judge from this, 
of the correctness of the histoiiral 
knowledge of the right hon gentle- 
man. But no 'V tor his recoiling, 
if we can dignify it by thn; name. 
He is willing to admit that the evi- 
dence ofi your table is not legal evi- 
dence; but he contends, neveithc- 
less, that we ought to admit it ; not 
for the purpose of gioonrting a 
remonstrance to the nabobs, if alive, 
or of requiring an explanation of 
any conduct which might have 
appeared doubtful in them, but for 
that of dethroning and imprisoning 
their inuocent and lawful succes- 
sor. —I should have *bcen glad to 
hear the right hvin. gentleman’s 
definition of this crime of the na- 
bob’s ; I think he calls it, some- 
where, an hostile conspiracy against 
the interests of the British govern- 
ment — by whom ? by sovereigns he 

acknowledges independent. 1 

would ask him, in what page of 
the code of the public law of na- 
tions he finds this crime in a sove- 
reign ; and a crime, too, which 
he acknowledges was only in em- 
bryo, and though conceived for 
several years, he does not pretend 
was ever acred upon. — I think the 
utmost which that right hon. gen- 
tleman attributes to these poor so- 
vereigns, who had sinned beyond 
forgiveness, is, “ a correspondence 
wetting suspicion of sinister de- 


signs .” — Ah ! Sir, how must the 
right hon. gentleman have stretch- 
ed his ingenuity, to have framed 
this bill of indictment ; and what a 
jury must be have to find a ver- 
dict of guilty ! But, t let it be 
remembered, that the right hon. 
gentleman argues tlie whole of this 
case, as if the messages ajid letter^ 
said to be setfl and written, were • 
sent and written by the nabobs. 
Here i< the fallacy of his argument. 

So far fiomtbis being preyed, they 
dared not attempt to prov^ it. They 
had the means in their hands, either 
of proving or disproving them. 
Khnder Nawaz Khan could have 
explained the whole business of the 
cypher, and of ihe messages said 
to be sent at different times by him 
to Tippno’s ambassadors ; and there 
was no reason to fear his partiality 
towards the nabobs, for this was 
the only kh^ who bowed the knee 
to the usdjpr, and, of course, he 
was a fit object for our designs j 
but him they dared not examine. 

Is not this of bself a sufficient 
proof that the government did not 
beiieve one word of the alleged 
conspiracy ? After this, who will 
credit any part of the story ? But 
*we will leave these disgusting pre- 
texts to themselves and theft au- 
thors ; and I shall only observe, 
that if the sacred names of justice 
and humanity were ever prostituted 
to disgraceful and wicked purposes, 
it is where the right hon. gentle- 
man uses them as applied to our.* 
conduct towards the dying nabob. 

“ Insensible (he says) must be the 
heart which could not feel for the 
nabob, extended ou the bed of sick- 
ness.” — And does this expression • 
of sympathy comt* from the advo- 

f ate of this nefarious act ? Can the 
ight hon. gentleman forget the or- 
ders of the British govertTment to 
Colonel M'Neil, at the time when 
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they knew the nabob’s situation, 
and which his humanity r alone, on 
the representation of Major Grant, 
induced him to cjisobey ? 

Rut the right hon. gentleman 
surely is not serious $ any more 
than when he gravely informs us, 
4t that the principles of humanity 
t and regaMjor the primes family 
'regulated the proposals made to 
him,” Can we hear this statement 
iwithout a conviction that the right 
,hon. gentleman is laughing at us ? 
or can we hear the refeience to 
Domat’s Compendium oj Civil and 
Public Law, to justify the deposi- 
tion of the prince on the ground of 
reparation (and which I had antici- 
pated), without feeling a regret that 
doctrines so monstrous, and as ap- 
plied to the present case, so extra- 
vagant, should meet countenance 
•from a quarter so respectable. Jt 
is impossible that ti||right hon. 
gentleman can serMifcly think 
them applicable. There is only 
one observation more that I shall 
make on the speech of the right 
hon. gentleman. -r~In his justifica- 
tion of this act, he has alleged the 
sanction of that respectable noble- 
man, Lord Cornwallis. Does the 
right iron, gentleman mean to insi- 
nuate, that this outrageous act re- 
ceived the countenance of that 
revered person } Does he mean to 
state, that the general administra- 
tion of Lord Wellesley met his 
approbation ? What a censure 
must he then pass on the noble lord 
near him, and on that administer 
tion who sent Lord Cornwallis to 
heal the wounds which Lord Wel- 
lesley had inflicted on suffering 
India. J'tfeed the testimony of 
*he papers on your table to know, 
that, from the moment of Lor# 
Cornwallis's landing in India, his 
efforts were solely and exclusively 
directed to the tubyersion of that 


system, which aimed to establish 
the greatness and power of this 
country on the breach of public 
faith, and the sac redness of treaties ? 
tlfat amongst the last instructions 
given by him> were those to the re- 
sidents at Poonah and Hydrabad, 
directing them to abstain from any 
further interference with the re- 
spective governments ? That re- 
spected nobleman, expressing his 
apprehensions lest the natives 
should be led to believe, from the 
system which had lately been pur- 
sued, f( that the English aimed at 
universal dominion in India,’* HU 
exertions to undeceive them weie 
the unceasing objects of the short 
remainder of his life. I trust his 
example will not be lost on those 
who succeed him. 

An hon. gentleman, who spoke 
from the floor (Mr. Whitshed 
Keene,) talks of the happiness of 
millions being insured by this act. 
Whilst I do pot admit our right to 
overturn a government, even to 
improve the situation of its sub- 
jects, I mush ask the hon. gentle- 
man if he is quite sure that this is 
the case ? If I am not mistaken, 
as far as pecuniary impositions 
affect happiness, the state of the 
country, instead of being improved, 
is deteriorated. I moved for au 
account of the revenue collected 
since we had taken the civil ad- 
ministration into our hands. If 
1 had obtained it, the house 
\yould have seen that this country, 
which has been snatched from the 
baneful influence of the nabob's 
government, and participates in all 
the luxurious enjoyments of pritish 
protection, is at this moment pay- 
ing for the blessed exchange three 
times the sum in taxes which it 
paid whilst tender the government 
of its ancient masters. 1 know 
that I have under- rated the amount 
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oflncreased pecuniary oppression 5 
nor will it less surprise the House to 
be informed, that, notwithstanding 
these additional burthens on the 
natives, the money actually comir/g 
into the treasury of the Company is 
less than under the treaty. What, 
then, becomes of the charges of 
misery and corruption of the na- 
bob’s government r or how will 
the hon. gentleman prove that the 
exchange has rescued millions from 
oppression ? I much fear, the 
reign of the English sircars (as 
they have been termed) is not 
wholly over, but that oppression 
has not changed its nature, though 
dressed in the garb of European 
civilization. An hon. officer (Colo- 
nel Allan) has informed us, that 
the cypher was intended for politi- 
cal purposes 5 but lie has contented 
himself with this statement, with- 
out advancing any proof, or even 
an argument to sustain it ; but sup- 
pose it was so intended, you have 
proof it was never so acted on ; 
how, then, is it a violation of the 
treaty ? The treaty says, “ The 
nabob shall carry on no politicul 
correspondence with any foreign 
power, without the knowledge oi 
the British government," Has he ? 
where do you find it ? in what page 
of these paltry documents do ) 011 
find a political correspondence? 
The same hon. gentleman also tells 
us, that he marched with the army 
through the Carna'ic, and that the 
natives ali exclaimed against the 
pabob’s government, and expressed 
a strong desire to be placed under 
British protection. The appearance 
of a great and conquering army 
often effects a wonderful change in 
the language and conduct of the 
countries through which they 
march. The tyrant of Europe lias 
often discovered this ; and if we 
?re to believe his Moniteurs, an 


universal desire to be incorporated 
with the french nation prevails in 
every country which his desolating 
arms have laid waste ; the desire 
has, I dare say, been in this ca^e 
equally sincere : how, f otherwise, 
can we account for the letter of 
remonstrance written by Lord 
Hobart to the nabob, &i his per- 
mining the subjects of the British 
government tending In the Jaghire 
round M.ulias. to settle in his (the 
nabob’s) territories ? The thing 
is wholly unnatural and improba- 
ble ; but, if true, does not justify 
the atrocity of the act, or add one 
argument in its favour. 

Sir, I think that I have shortly 
noticed all the main points of de- 
fence which the defenders of this 
act ha\e bi ought forward. I shall 
only observe, that, however respec- 
table these hon. gentlemen may be,* 
they are, nevertheless, connected 
either with the act or the actors ; 
and 1 am not, therefore, surprised 
at the line of argument they have 
taken ; but I am not sure that the 
defence of the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Keene) is not the more manly and 
hontbt otthemall : he says, “ India 
•h not to be governed but by the 
sword; you can have no dependence 
on the faith of these sovereigns of 
Hindustan ; violence alone will do 
with them.” Ore can understand 
this ;and if w ccannot subscribe to the 
reason or policy of it, we do to the 
frankness oi the avowal. Indeed, 
this has been the sad and abomina- 
ble system you have pursued. 
Whilst it has made us bankrupt in 
ch a meter, has if even enriched our 
pockets ? A*k the East India Com- 
pany ; they will ie|J you, that the 
noble marquis has increased the 
•(revenues of the Company seven 
mill'mibs, and the debt sixteen more; 
tha your wars and conquests have 
occasioned this; but even this l 

deem 
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deem a very subordinate considera- 
tion. 

The great question is, how lias 
your policy affected the character 
and interests of Great Britain ? 
True, you. have greatly extended 
your territories,,, you have added 
twenty millions of subjects, but 
you have done it at the expense of 
1 every sacred principle of moral 
obligation or national faith. Have 
you not reduced your allies to be 
slaves, your tributaries to be mere 
cyphers of state, and when you 
had no more sovereigns within 
your grasp to dethrone, no more 
provinces to devastate, no more 
forts to raise, no more chiefs to 
hang up, or nobles to expatriate, 
unsatiated with the wretched ha- 
vock of desolation and blood you 
had occasioned, in the wantonness 
•of malice, in the plenitude of 
folly,youdetermined to attack their 
religious prejudices , their ancient 
and venerable customs ; those pre- 
judices, which had resisted, with 
effect, the enthusiasm and cruelty 
of the Mahomedan conquerors, 
who soon learnt the wisdom of 
institutions, which, admitting no 
proselytism, presented no danger^ 
it was reserved for the mildness 
and liberality of Christians to 
attack. Those ear rings and marks 
of cast, which, if we are to believe 
Pliny, Arrian, and Herodotus, 
have existed more than two thou- 
sand years, it was reserved for 
Britons, in the nineteenth century, 
to tear from the forehead and ears 
of the patient and meek Hindoo. 
What! were the conquerors of 
Plassey, of Chunar, the heroes of 
Seringapatam, and Laswarree, 
enervated by these baubles, or unfit 
for militaiy service *if their whi§> 
kers w^re not cut to a pattern ? 
Quae te dementia cepit ? But I will 
r dwell no longer on this hated sub- 


ject 5 on Qur conduct there cannot 
be two opinions— you must alter 
your system, or Ihdia is gone. 

Sir, I have done ; whatever is 
the fate of these Resolutions, and 
particularly £ f . the last, I feel I 
have discharged my duty ; and I 
know, if only those give their votes 
who have made themselves masters 
of the subject, and bring an impar- 
tial judgment to its decision, I 
shall attain my object. 1 am, how- 
ever, far fr9m sanguine, when I 
look round the house ; yet let me 
intreat gentlemen to reflect, that, 
by crushing this inquiry by the pre- 
vious question, you do not wipe 
away the guilt from the accused j 
ypu only declare, that the parlia- 
ment of Great Britian, where alone 
the wrongs of India can be inquired 
into, shuts its ears to their cues. 
What will be the effect of this pro- 
ceeding in India, I shudder to 
think ! Certain it is, that if the 
means should be afforded to the 
natives to resist your power, you 
have not one native prince who 
would not rise against you, a;id 
extirpate ydu from that land, 
where your progress has been only 
maiked by tyranny and injustice. 
Once more <^) I conjure the House ; 
again do I intreat his Majesty’s 
ministers to pause, before they 
vote for the previous question : if 
their feelings are deadened to the 
calls of humanity and justice, they 
must be alive to those of interest ; 
that will prompt them to do justice 
to India, and to join me in declar- 
ing to the world, that the British 
parliament will never sanction one 
act of injustice, committed in its 
natpe, towards any description of 
persons, however distant in their 
siluation> who are entitled to its 
protection. This sentiment will 
do ministers more credit, and 
eventually more service, than any 
support 
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support they may derive from 
espousing a cause Which dares not 
meet investigation, but shelters its-* 
self under the protection of a pre- 
vious question . * • 

Sir, I thank the Hgpse for its 
indulgence, and I shall no longer 
keep it from its decision. 

The gallery was now cleared and 
the House divided : 

For the Resolution - - 19 

Against it ----- 97 

Majority - - — 78 

Mr. Wallace then rose and 
said, that after what had passed on 
this and former discussions, it was 
unnecessary for him to introduce 
the Resolution which he was now 
going to move, with any preface ; 
he should content himself simply 
with moving the following Reso- 
lution : Resolved, u That it is the 
opinion of this House, that the 
marquis Wellesley and the earl 
Powis, in their conduct relative to 
the Carnatic, appear to have been 
influenced solely by motives of 
anxious zeal and solicitude for the 
permanent security, welfare, and 
prosperity of the British posses-*, 
sions in I idia.” 

Sir James Hall said, that ,he 
only differed from the right honour- 
able gentleman who had made this 
motion, in thinking it did not go 
far enough: it was high time that 
parliament should do that justice 
to this illustrious character, which 
the meanest, the most degraded 
subject of our law, had a right 
to demand. After submitting the 
conduct of the noble marquis to 
the severest scrutiny, during a long 
course of years, and after deciding, 
by very great majorities, that he 
had done nothing wrong, the 
House was bound to grant him a 
deliverance, not only to free him 
from the present charge, but to 
protect him from all future attempts 
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on similar grounds. It would 
become the justice, the honour, the 
gentleman - like feeling of the 
House, tor do a great deal more ; 
not only to clear the character of 
the noble marquis from blame, but 
also to declare the'gr high opinion 
of the services he had rendered Ilia 
country, in such a manaer as to* 
revive the recollection of those 
services, which seemed to be in a 
measure forgotten. If the conse- 
quence of such a declaration were 
to be what a right honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Sheridan) had 
deprecated, were the noble mar- 
quis raised to a high station in the 
ministry, he should rejoice in the 
experiment, by which there was 
reason to expect that our councils 
at home might be animated by that 
astonishing efficiency which had 
shone conspicuously in his Indian 
administration. 

Sir Thomas Turton said he 
had a trifling amendment to pro- 
pose, which was, to leave out the 
words after the word, “ influ- 
enced/ and to insert the following 
words : “ By a desire to extend 
the British territories in India, in 
contempt of all treaties, and in 
violation of the national charac- 
ter.” 

Mr. S. Lushington supported 
the motion. 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald felt ex- 
treme uneasiness in giving a vote 
on so personal a subject $ but with 
all his esteem for the private cha- 
racter of marquis Wellesley, and 
looking only to his politics as a 
public officer in India, he must 
give his vote against the Resolu- 
tion. 

The House then divided : 


For the amendment - - - - - 19 
Against it ----- * - - - - - 98 

Majority ------ —79 


Mr. Wallace then moved the g 
original 
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anginal question of the vote of 
approbation; upon which 

Mr. Howorth addressed the 
Speaker thus : Sir $ the ‘House is 
called upon to determine on the 
noble lord's motives : there is no 
human tribunal competent so to de- 
aide on them. The merits of the 
noble lortl must be tried by his 
actions : if you try him by the 
fundamental resolutions of" this 
House, or by the laws of his coun- 
try, shew me the resolution or 
the law which he has not violated. 
If you try him by the opinions of 
the directors, there is scarcely an 
act of his government which they 
have not condemned, and given 
such reasons for their opinions as 
were unanswerable, and therefore 
they were suppressed. If you try 
the noble lord by the effects qf his 
government, let us look at the re- 
mits; at home, irretrievable ruin ; 
look to India, you find there a ter- 
ritorial revenue of fifteen millions, 
falling short of the expenses of its 
establishments upwards of two 
millions annually, loaded with a 
debt of thirty-two millions, in- 
creasing daily; the native powers 
of India disaffected; their mincto 
alarmed with jealous apprehen- 
sions of our ambitious encroach- 
ments; disgusted with our humi- 
liating control ; disgusted with the 
disgraceful subordination in which 
they have been placed : and, in 
this last instance, of our perfidious 
policy to the miserable victim of 
our rapacity, the unfortunate Hus- 
sein Ali, disgusted with the base- 
ness of our ingratitude. The mass 
of Mahomedans in the Carnatic 
are seeking o # nly for a period to 
their bufferings, in ^ the subversion 
of the British government ; and 
even f r our Sepoy establishment, 
the last native resource you had to 
trust to, ready to take up armt 


against you : every financical re- 
source exhausted ; not a rupee in 
your treasuries : this. Sir, is the 
state into which Lord Wellesley’s 
final-administration brought India ; 
this is the state in whydi he left it ; 
and this i9 the state in which lord % 
Cornwallis found it. The noble 
Lord (Castlereagh), ha9 repeatedly 
introduced the name of Lord 
Cornwallis into the debate of this 
night. I would ask the noble 
lord, I would ask any member 
of the house, for what reason, 
for what purpose, was such a man 
as Lord Cornwallis, at his advanced 
period of life, not merely called 
upon, but solicited, intreated, as 
one of the greatest services he 
could render to his country, again 
to undertake the government of 
India ? Was such a man wanted 
to pursue the system, and tread 
in the steps of Lord Wellesley ? 
No, Sir, he was sent out for very 
different purposes. Does the House 
know how that lamented noble- 
man was employed from the first 
moment of fl his arrival at Calcutta, 
*e the latest period of his exist- 
ence ? He was employed. Sir, 
in « reversing every measure, in 
cutting down every political act 
of his predecessor, in endeavouring 
to repair, or, at least, to put a 
stop to, the universal mischiefs 
produced by the measures of Lord 
Wellesley. This house voted a 
monument to Lord Cornwallis. If 
you approve of the conduct of 
Lord Wellesley, be consistent, at 
least, and begin where, on thi» 
principle, you ought to begin, by 
ordering Lord Corwallis’s monu- 
ment to be pulled down, and then 
on its ruin* you may erect a sta* 
tue to Lord Wellesley ! But, at 
last, we are told, that the nobis 
lord’s motives were always good, 
that his seal to serve the company 

was 
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was alwnyirardent : I have already 
said, there is no ‘human tribunal 
can take cognizance of his con- 
science, or penetrate into his mo- 
tives, abstractedly from his con- 
duct. In my mind, Sir, the no- 
ble lord has done all with his eyes 
open, caring, as it seems, but 
little for the consequences j secure 
of protection here $ and so he has 
found it* but before this House 
proceeds to pass a vote, which, 
as an honourable director (Mr. 
Grant) has told you, will be at- 
tended with incalculable mischief 
rn India, I trust it will reflect. 


and I call upon his majesty's mi- 
nisters, before they lend their aid 
to a measure so pregnant with dis- 
grace to the British name and cha- 
racter, to reflect on those duties 
which they owe to their Sovereign, 
to their country, • and, in truth, 
to their own characters. I than! 
the house for the indulgence i; 
has shewn me, I shall tresspa* 
no longer, but shall give my de- 
cided negative to the present 
question. The house then divided. 
For the Vote 6 f Approbation - 98 ‘ 


Against it 19 

Majority —79 
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STATE PAPERS. 


Petition of the East India Company , presented to the House of Commons, 
Tuesday , April 26th, 1808. 


“ That the petitioners, for many, 
years last past, have been entitled to, 
and have carped on, and are now en- 
titled to, and carry on, the sole and ex- 
clusive tra le between rheJJnitcd King- 
dom of Great Brit *, mi ana Ireland and 
the hast Indies and China ; and the peti- 
tioners are also in the possession of cer- 
tain territories in the East Indies yield- 
ing a large annual icvenue, the imme- 
didte government of which territories is 
exercised under the orders of the court 
of v hectors of the petitioners ; but the 
supreme supei intcndencc, direction, and 
controu » of all acts, operations, and con- 
cerns which in any way relate to the 
civil o- mili airy government and reve- 
nue of lie said territories, has been for 
mam years past, and rS now vested in 
the Board of Commi.drners appointed 
by his majesty for the Affairs of India, 
accor ling to the act of pailiament in 
that case made and piovided : — That 
the petitioners conce.ns are principally 
of two kinds, one of which regards the 
civil and militaiy government of the 
said territory, its political relations, and 
the Indian debt incurred in respect 
thereof ; the other of which legardsthe 
commerce carried on bv the petitioners, 
and the debt- and creed's of the pt titi- 
oners relating thereto : — That the peti- 
tioners, being established by law ah the 
only channel of commercial mtercourhe 
between his majesty’s dominions and the 
East Indies and China, th legislature 
has. from time to time, imposed restric- 
tions up n the powers which the petiti- 
oners, as a corporation might otheivise 
have exercised, md has pr< vided regula- 
tions h»r the c.r ni'utt .nr • oncerns of 
the petit* i nnd oa • larly with 
respect to th° airin , of m*mt v av home 
for the* p ses; b) reason .v ereof, 
and hy te.-s-.nt> a the peorioneif 'on- 
cepas are iiuimmuy connected with those 


of the public, ard are of a nature and 
magnitude which cannot he managed by 
the means applicable to those of indivi- 
duals, the petitioners have been obliged, 
on different emergencies, from time to 
time to apply to the house for relief on 
various points :-That in the course of the 
last and the present war, the petitioners 
have incurred various expenses for expe- 
ditions fiom the continent of India to 
the French, Dutch, and Spanish Islands 
in the Indian Seas, and to Egypt, under 
the inst uctions of his majesty’s govern- 
ment, which expenses were advanced 
upon the reliance of the petitioners that 
they were to be fully reimbursed by 
the public^ and different sums have at 
different times been issued to the petiti- 
oner in respect thereof ; nevertheless 
the petir.on*ts claim that a large ba- 
lance is stiii due to the petitioners on 
that account : That the petitioners 
were, on the 1st or March last, indebted 
to his majesty for Customs and for 
Excise, to the amount of 1 410,238/. 
and are still at this time indebted to his 
majesty on the said account .n the sum 
of 77i),000/. ; and upou a prosptetive 
estimate. of the pecuniary transactions 
of the petition, rs m England from die 
1st of March last to the Isr of March, 
180p, .t appears that the payments, in- 
cluding the said debts to his majesty, to 
be ma ;e by the peti ioners within that 
period, will ev.ccM the probable amount 
of the i re^eiprs within the sanv period 
by che MiV ff 2,433, <851 oi theie^Lout,. 
not including in th<^ said r»-(.e^i£s any 
part of -* balance which may appear 
to be dm ■ y ff'-e pub'ic the petition- 
ers; ami u would be highly inconvenient 
a- d ‘is, ivHinaget.us that ;be*petit»oners 
should raise the whole of that sum. by 
then ean'. now i their pow.*r Yb^t 
the peiun.nets are not con-iious o; ha- 
ying created or aggravated theii finan- 
cial 
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cial pressure which the petitioners now 
feel, but that the same has been produ- 
cer! by a combination of the following 
causes; that is to say: I. .The vast 
amount of the debt a ecu mu ated in In- 
dia in respect of the territorial posses- 
sions, and the high rate of interest 
which such Debt t>ears, the effects of 
which have been to intercept the sui- 
plus of the tyidian Revenue intended by 
, parliament to be derived from thence to 
the commerce of the petitioners and to 
occasion, large drafts on the petitioners 
at home for the payment of interest on 
the said Delfts, as well as payments for 
political i.l» irges, appertaining to the In- 
dian territory out of the home funds of 
the petitioners: 2. The very Iar,.c 
sums advanced by the petitioners tor the 
expeditions from India before-menti- 
oned, part of which was bor rowed in 
India at a high rate of interest : — ‘i The 
deterioration occasioned in the affairs of 
the petitioners by a state o» Euupean 
war since 179C, under the following 
heads: 1st. in freight and dcmuriage, 
which, in the course of 14 yeais, have 
created an increase of expense to the 
petitioners by the sum of 7,000,0001. 
sterling ; 2d, in the increased cost of 
the manufactures of this country ex- 
ported by the petitioners, to the annual 
amount, oil the average of 13 years, 
from 1793-4, of about 1 ,690,0(01. ster- 
ling, which increase has not bc« n toun- 
ter balanced by «u increase in the selling 
prices abroad of the same goods, nor by 
diminution in the cost qf goods pur- 
chased abroad for importation into En- * 
gland;* 3d, in diminution of profits on 
the Indian investments homeward: — 
4. The large supplies in goods and 
bullion sent out lo India and China by 
the petitioners between the # years 1802 
and 1806, exceeding verv considerably 
the returns which have befcn made 
them in the corresponding number of 
years ; those supplies were originally 
furnished for the purpose of increasing 
the investments of the pet doners, in 
orde; that by increased commercial pro- 
fits, joined to increased revenue sa-* 
viugs, the Indian debt might be in part 
liquidated ; but in the year, 1808 and 
1804 When ihn4* supplies arrived ui 
India, great pjtrr thereof* paibudarly ot 
the bullion, was absorbed Ui the ex- 
penses of the war then carried on 
•gauftt the Mahrattas ; and in 1805, to 
aid the Indian finances of the petitioners 
V the said war, they sull seat large sup- 


plies of bullion, besides the ufsual ejfr* 
ports of goods, which latter were als«* 
td assist the manufactures of this coun- 
try, continued to be exported upon an 
extended scale to India and China ini 
1^06, all which expomin the s^d seve* 
ral years a.e among the more immediate 
causes of the pressure ndw felt upon the 
home finances of the petitioners, the 
returns hitherto leceived for the said ex- 
ports fading, as already observed, far 
short ot 'heir amount — - 5. The com- 
paratively small investments which were 
sent home to the petitioners from India 
during the years 1808-4-5, whereas, if 
investments in proportion, even to the 
amount usuulhn precediiigyqprs had been 
sent home, they could then have been 
sold, arv. would have produced a consi- 
derable influx of fnoney into the peti- 
tioners treasury in England, which 
wmild have Aen ready to have coun- 
teracted the effect of the very small 
sales which, in the present state of Eu- 
rope, can only be made, ami which tends 
to the further embarrassment of the af- 
fairs of the petitioners: G. That an- 
terior to the period of 1302, mentioned 
under the 4th bead, and during a period 
of ten years, from 1797 to 1807, the ad- 
vances made out of the petitioners 
funds at home, for supplies in 
goods and bullion sent to India and Chi- 
na, for payment of bills »of exchange 
drawn upon the^netitioners from thence, 
aadifor sums paid in England on account 
of political and military charges, ap- 
pertaining to the Indian territory, have 
very largely exceeded all j:he returns 
.eceived in thi corresponding period 
from the said c uutriea^ which, by an 
account carefully made out, appear to be 
inrfebte i to the home concern in the said 
period to an amount exceeding five mil- 
lionsterling — That the petitioners do 
not presume to request the interposition 
of the house to aid them in their pi esc nr. 
emergency, without at the same time 
shewing their unqucstibnable ability to 
discharge all then present debts in Eng- 
land, a -id to repay whatever the House 
mwy in its \v t # iom think lit to assist tnem 
with; tor, independent of the Indian 
Debt which the petitioners submit is 
justly chargeable on the mdian terri- 
tory, the petitioner* t»eg leave to state 
that, on the 1st of March la.*:, the sum 
total of D:bts, carrying interest and not 
tv rying interest, owing by the petiti- 
oners in Hand, i bed ^moiuitedco thp 
sum of 9 , 122 , 02 * 1 . fuoi Including the 
amount 
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amount of their capital stock, but inclu- 
ding the debts herein before mentioned 
to be due to his Majesty for Customs and 
Excise) ; and the sum owing by the pub- 
lic to the petitioners, taking the same 
stands in the annual account, at 
2,460,0001. and other good debts due to 
them in England, together with the 
value of the petitioners’ goods now 
unsold in their warehouses, and of the 
petitioners houses, warehouses, and other 
property in England, amount to the 
sum of 14,149,6231. ; and moreover, the 
petitioners certainly expect further 
goods from India and China in the 
course of the present yea^to the amount 
of 5,27|,00()U which, added to the last- 
mentioned sum, will make their 
actual property in England amount to 
19,420,G23l. from which the debts afore- 
said being , deducted, there will remain 
a balance Fof 10,298,002L; but taking 
only the sfrnount of the goods now un- 
sold in their warehouses, being 7,815,3051. 
and the amount of goods to be ex- 
pected in the course of the year, being 
5,271 ,0001 ."both will make an aggregate 
of property amounting to 13,086,3051. 
and if from this be deducted the esti- 
mated amount of sales in the course of 
the year, there will still remain, at the 
end of the year, goods to the amount of 
8,307,0921. as a security^for any loan 
that may be made: — That the various 
Accounts and Estimates necessary to sup- 
port an application by t^e petitioners to 
the House for relief in the premises C 6 u<d 
not be made out in time for the petiti- 
oners to prepare and present a petition 
thereon before the tim<£ limited for re- 
ceiving private petitions was elapsed; 
and therefore praying that, in conside- 
ration of the circumstances of their case,' 
leave may be granted to them now to 
present to- the house their petition, 
praying that the Jdouse will be pleaded 
to take the matters aforesaid into their 
consideration, and to grant to the peti- 
tioners such relief in the premises as 
their case may rftpiire, and to the House 
shall seem meet.” 


Whitehall, 23d April, 1807. 

Sir, 

T h e progress of the investigation of the 
account depending between the public 
and the East India company, being in- 
terrupted by a radical difference in opi- 
nion between Mr. Wright^ the account- 
ant nominated by the company and 
myself, on the interpretation of the 
principles laid down in the report of 
the committee ; and Mr. Wright hav- 
ing observed, that, without the sanction • 
of his superiors, he does not feel him- 
self justified in acquiescing in any other 
mode of stating the account, than in 
conformity with the opinion he has 
formed ; I am under the necessity of 
requesting that you will be pleased to 
submit the cirumstances of the case to 
the comideiation of the right honour- 
able the loids commissioners of his Ma- 
jesty’s treasury, and receive their instruc- 
tions for my guidance. The origin of 
the difference which lias occurred, and 
the grounds on which we have respec- 
tively drawn our conclusions, being dis- 
tinctly detailed in minutes recorded 
on the subject, I have annexed copies 
of those documents, presuming it would 
be the best mode of bringing the sub- 
ject before their lordships: it therefore 
may be only necessary here to submit, 
that the questions for consideration are, 
whether it was intended in the pi maple 
laid down by the committee of the 
House of Commons, 

That the peace, or ordinary charges 
of the troops employed at Ceylon and 
# thc eastern islands from the 1 st May, 
1796 , to 31 st December, 180 1 , arc to 
be admitted in the accounts' as a 
charge upon the public : if not, 

That the supply by the company to 
the island of Ceylon, from 1 st Novem- 
ber, 1798 , to 31 st December, 1801 , 1 s to bfc 
admitted as the sum chargeable to the 
public, without refeience to the appli- 
cation of it. 

I have the honour to subscribe m>* 



Appendix, No. 1 . 

Correspondence relating to the 
discussions between Mr. W 1 ttwk r 
and Mr. Wright, the accountants 
employed in the examination of the 
Account dc pending between the Pub- 
lic and the East India Com- 
pany ; on the principle of adjustment 
of 1 he Account. 

Vol. JO. + 


Your most obedient servant, 

T. N. WlTTWER. 

Minutes of the proceedings of 
Mr. Witt we r, freountant on the 
part of the public, and Which t. 
Accountant on the part of the East 
India Company. • 

Mr. Wittwer observed, that on re- 
ferritfjg to the amount of the supplies to 
n * Ceylon* 
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Ceylon, between November, 1798, and 
December, 1801, be discovered that the 
whole supply from Madras and Bengal 
during the period, with a small disburse- 
ment by the military paymaster-gene- 
ral, was taken aff the charge : that by 
the Ceylon books the whole of the 
military expenses were defrayed from 
those supplies and from the revenues : 
that it is his idea, according to the 
piinciplc laicfdown by the report of the 
‘committee, the charge of the island 
is lo be equally divided between the 
company and the public, from May, 
1706, to December, 1801 , with the ex- 
ception of uhe peace establishment of 
the Hoops, which is to be borne wholly 
by the company : that the account of 
the demand upon the public had been 
thus drawn up to November, 1798, ex- 
cluding the peace establishment- It is 
theiefoie his opinion, that the ordinary 
or peace expense of the troops for the 
period in question ; viz. from Novem- 
ber, 1798, to December, 1801, should he 
deducted fiotn the amount of the sup- 
plies, and that a further adjustment 
should be made of the revenues of the 
island for the same period. 

Mr. Wright. — In reply to Mr. Witt- 
wer’s observations on the charge for 
Ceylon, fiom November, 1798, 10 De- 
cember, 1801, inclusive, Mr. Wright 
remarks as follows . 

1st. As to the principle conceived 
by Mr. Wittwer to be laid down m 
the report of the committee of the 
House of Commons, Mr. Wright en- 
tertains some doubts of its being in- 
tended to apply in the manner noticed ; * 
he understands it was meant that the 
company should be reimbuiscd half their 
expenses of Ceylon and the Dutch 
Islands. 

2d. The charge 'for Ceylon, from 
November, 1798, accordingly consists 
of the advances and supplies made, 
there being, at the time the account was 
first stated, no other mfomution on 
the subject ; and the documents to 
form the account being \ v cry detec- 
tive, Mr. Wright apprehends consider- 
able difficulty will occui in framing the 
statement in the mode alluded to by Mr. 
Wntwer, as the usual pay of the 
troops must be taken by estimate. 

gd. But, ip proceeding to form such 
an account, ciedit should be given 
foi the , ordinary pay, &c. for troops 
rr.Sed expressly for service at Ceylon; 
for instance, the Malay corps i the mual 


pay for this* should be brought to credit, 
not only from 1798, but from its first 
formation in J79& 

£tb. The ciiarge for Ceylon, in the 
present state of the account, consists, 
as above-noticed, in the advances for, or 
supplies to, the island. The company 
having nocontroul over the disbursements 
of Ceylon, since October, 1798, it was 
not thought necessary to make any en- 
quiry regarding them ; but Mr. Wright 
can have no objection to opening the 
account in the way Mr. Wittwer men- 
tions; in doing which, due credit must 
of course be given to the company for 
a proportion of the revenue. In the 
mean time, the observation respecting 
additional corps may be left to the 
determination of superior authori- 
ties. 

Mr. Wittwer deems it proper t* 
oiler some further observations, in con- 
sequence of Mr. Wright’s reply, re- 
specting the statement of the Ceylon 
account, from Novefuber, 1798, to De- 
cember, 1801. 

1st. On the principle. Mr. Witt- 
wer admits, that the principle laid down 
by the committee of the House of Com- 
mons, on which the company -are to 
be reimbursed the half of their expenses 
for Ceylon and the Dutch Islands, it is 
merely stated, in a general way, without 
distinctly and literally prescribing the 
nature of the disbursement, whether 
for extra charge, or otherwise. But 
hir ,mu$t take leave to remark, that by 
inference it seems established, that the 
committee, in determining upon the 
genefal principle, could only have in 
view the mode* of statement in the ac- 
count referred to their consideration 
by the House, which account was 
drawn out by the officers of the com- 
pany, under their own special direc- 
tion, and had likewise undergone re- 
repeated investigation by commissioners 
on the behalf of the public, whose mi- 
nutes on this very account, in concert 
with some of the gentlemen of the East 
India direction, being recorded, confirm, 
as be conceived, that it was understood 
that the peace establishments of the 
troops employed, not only on these ser- 
vices but on other services, for which 
a demand is made upon the public, is to 
be borne by the company, and that the 
war and extra expenses only are to be- 
come chargeable to the public. On this 
principle it appears to Mr. Wittwer, 
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tnc whole of jhe accounts nave S.en 
< A > lwn uj: and therefore he cannot 
consul* . himself authorized, with- 
out superior aurhonty, to deviate froVn 
it. As to the Malay corps, Mr. Win- 
war rloes not dispute that it may 
considered, in some degree, as an ex to: 
charge for a firnce raised oxprtssly for 
the service at Ceylon ; but as it was not 
co taken in the original formation of the 
account, and does not appear have 
cone under obsr oration in any of the 
discussions on the subject, Mr. Wittwei 
cannot take upon himself to admit this 
expense as a claim upon the public : 
he therefore begs to express his satis- 
faction, that Mr. Wright *is disposed to 
leave the point to the ultimate deterins* 
nation of superior authorities* 

^ With regard to the point which has 
given rise to the piesent discussion, viz. 
the expense of Ceylon between Novem- 
ber, 1798, and December, 1801. Mr. 
Wittwer, at the same time lie is not 
Unwilling to admit there is scope for 
argument, on the ground stated by 
Mr. Wright, as to the company pos- 
sessing no controul over the adminis- 
tration of the Island in that period; 
yet, under the circumstances in which 
he is placed, he presumes this cannot 
be taken into present consideration ; 
and that the only course he can pm sue 
is a liberal and strict attention to the 
line marked oat by thi report of 
the committee, and tbit leaves no 
latitude bur to state the Account from 
May, 1796, to December, 180 1, upon 
one unifotm principle. The difficulties 
in the way of so doing, are cc; taftily 
very great, from the complete alteration 
in the nature and formation of the books 
and documents const quern upon the 
change in the mode ok administration 
of the Island in November, 1798. Mr. 
Wittwer is awaTC, that from rb'-s circum- 
stance, the extra charge* ran only be 
separated from the ordinal v or peace 
charges by computation on the u ip**ctive 
proportions of c ch, in former morn ns; 
and proposes that the account 
made up. 

By the mode above proposed, uni- 
formity of statement will he preserved 
to the period when the enure adminis- 
tration of the 1* land was assume i bv his 
M..j esty's govern u»ent, inDecembt r,l8ou 
Mi. Wright-— t st. Having, since the 
Riectiri}- of the i(Sih instant, given the 
most deliberate and authentic considera- 
tion to the oiwci various of Mi, Wittwer 


expressive of his ideas of the. manner in 
which the account for Ceylon, from rhe 
isr Novemiicr, 1798, to the 3 r »t Dee m- 
b >, t8n, should be stated, and Ir.tvmg 
can fully fe-peussed the input ok 
commute*" ok the House of Common. ; 
Mr. Wiight finds himself under the 
necessity of objecting altogether to the 
principle* nf framing rJir Ceylon account, 
conn ink d for bv Mr. Wittwer. 

% &<1. Mr. Wright conceive* these prin- 
ciples have been adopted on a mistaken 
coustr uciion ok the committee's report. 
No mention is made in that report of 
extra ' \ ptoses as to Ceylon, and the 
' ' l " Duich islands ; the only article of 
the company’s claims, in which the com- 
mittee have used the terms extraordinary 
expanses, is the charge for the expedi- 
lin.i tc Egypt And as to the mlcrenee 
from the mode of statement in ifu* ac- 
count before 1 he committee, Mr. Wright 
must he permuted to doubt its accuracy. 
That the account was drawn out bv the 
company's officers is certain ; but if it 
wv.re formed upon the principles stated, 
it is to be recollected, that the company 
cxp.ctcd* the ful' reimbursement of the 
amount ; which being denied, the ac- 
count nee* s>un!v, as M>. Wright con- 
ceives, i. InbL to coriecrion and altera- 
tion, as w il in principle as in figures, 
under the u port of the com nut ret . 

3-1. Mr. Wright admits, the proceed- 
ing hitherto observed, in examining ihc 
Dutch Accounts, has been upon the prin- 
ciple now pr posed, on his part, as well 
as on that of Mr. Wittwer ; but a mo'« 
attentive examination has convinced Mr. 
Wright of ibe error therein. 

4th. That ;he committee referred to 
the account before them is not disputed. 
The difference of opinion arise* hom 
th< consrurtion of their intentions, a* to 
the /It'iaiinn to be made in ir on the 
pun. p‘es they have recommended. 

,4th. If the rem .ion, jciardwg to Mr, 
Witiwcr** construction, is to he pro- 
ceeded on solclv in view to the account 
as stated, Mr. Wittwei has only to exa- 
mine the changes made bv the company, 
to see d they ate correct or otherwise ; 
whuea- he himself *appe >r s to depart 
from this view, by introdu mg the Cey- 
lon books fiom 1st November, 1798, the 
charges in which are no# in the account 
as stated. The bocks were never com- 
pletely. until within these few days, in 
the company’s possession ; the receipts 
and charges m them were not subject to 
the company's authority. 

[ n e 6th. Note. 
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6th. Now, if the objection to armit 
the expense of the Malay corps, be- 
cause it was not taken in the original 
formation of the account,” *be valid, 
the same reason should, injustice, ope- 
rate to the exclusion of the charges 
in the Ccyloh books, from November, 
1798; for the charges specified in those 
books ” were not taken in the o r igmal 
formation ofo the account and as to 
* the observation of the charge for the 
Malay corps, it is cei tain, that it ntvir 
occutrcd to rccoiiection at any of the 
discussions that took pi »eo. 

yth. But further, Mr. Wiigbt ob- 
serves, that the commit nr, in the classi- 
fication ot the stvnal heads of claim, 
1-rave placed “ the ol the enp- 

ture and maintenance of Malacca and the 
Moluccas, and tor the maintenance of 
Ceylon,” in the third class, to be equally 
divided between the public and the com- 
pany. It seems net ess.uy, thcrefote, in 
stating the whole expense, that the ordi- 
nary, as well as other chaigr.s, should 
be included. It docs not appe-tr, that, 
ru any other manuer. the expens** c<\n 
be said to be equally divided. There 
is no “ exception of the peace establish- 
ment,” mentioned by Mi. Wittwer, 
contained in the committee’s report. 

Bth. The pimciplc above-mentioned 
appears so equitable as scaicely, 1 n Mr. 
Wright’s opinion, to admit of doubt. 
How can u be said, that two 'patties 
bear an expense equally between them, 
it from the aggregate a ptoportion is 
first deducted, and charged exclusively 
toone ol the parties? * 

9fh. Mr. Wittwer has evidently 
formed his ideas of the mode he has 
suggested of stating the accounts, from 
observing, m the discussions that for- 
merly took place on the company’s 
claims, the terms “ extra expense” 
made use of, as well as from seeing these 
terms in the accounts; but in regard to 
the latter, he must be sensible that they 
contain other items, besides the addition- 
al allowanc^jio the troopfc, incidental 
to war; and, as to the former, Mr. 
Wright must repeat his doubt of the 
accuracy of the inference thence de- 
duced, for the reason above stated* The 
terms “ extra fxpense”' aie liable to 
different constructions* The question 
still recurs, what aie cxna expenses? 
They may signify expenses for which 
tfie reveoi es of the country cannot pro- 
vide; in which sense Mr. Wiight has 
reason to' believe they were token, du- 


ring the former discussion relative to* 
Ceylon. It is obvious, also, that the 
whole expense, whether ordinary or 
otherwise, of troops employed in defend- 
ing foreign possessions, becomes an 
“ extra expense,” when new levies are 
made to supply the place of those troops, 
01 where such levies are made for the 
express pu 1 pose of being so employed. 

10th. The latter observation is par- 
ticulaily applicable to the Malay corps, 
mentioned above. But Mr. Wright 
purposely refrains from insisting on the 
more general argument in support of his 
opinion, upon the present occasion, 
founded on flic increase made to the 
ordtuarv military establishment, for the 
puijHite, among others, of maintaining 
the Hutch posst sstons, thus being a sub- 
ject involving considerations of a great 
• xicnr, which can be determined only 
by Mipcriot authorities. 

*1 n h Mr. Wright has before noticed 
the difficulties in the way of making 
out the account in the mode proposed ; 
and Mr. Wmwer has fully admitted 
these difficulties in his recent observa- 
tions, wherein he allows, that it must, 
in some degree, be stated by computa- 
tion. Fiom what is above remarked, Mr. 
Wright very much doubts the practi- 
cability of making up the accounts 
fiom May, 1796, to December, 1801, 
upon the uniform principle mentioned ; 
or ihar uniforrmry of statement will be 
preserved to that period. It is evident, 
in any view, that tieithei clearness nor 
accuiacy of calculation can be expected 
from the means proposed, and that, after 
all, the accouot will be, 111 part, an esti- 
mate, and that formed 011 very uncer- 
tain grounds. 

leih. To conclude; — The manner 
in which the account should now be 
stated, Mr- Wright conceives is this : 

13. The whole expense oF whatever 
kind, defrayed by the company for Cey- 
lon, from the 1st May, 1796, to the 31st 
October, 1798, to be charged. 

14. From the 1st November, 1798, 
to the 31st December, 1801, the whole 
of the supplies to, or payments on account 
of Ceylon, by the company, to be 
charged. 

13. Half of the above, according to 
the report of the committee, to be 
allowed to the company. 

16. The reason for stating the latter 
peru d in the wav proposed is, that from 
the 1st November, 1798, the company 
had no contrcul over the expenses of the 
Island-} 
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Island ; it would be obviously unjust, 
therefore, to mafce them accountable 
for any proportion of disbursements made 
under such circumstances, nor does Mr. 
Wright conceive this was intended. , 

17. As to Malacca and the Moluccas, 
the whole of the company’s expense, 
whether ordinary 01 otherwise, 10 be 
stated duiing the entire period ol the 
accounts; half of which to be carried to 
the credit of the company, confoi inahlc 
to the rule laid down m the committee’s 
report. 

18. Upon these principles alone, Mr. 
Wright conceives, the account should be 
stared ; therefore, without the sanction of 
his superiors, he does not fed himself jus- 
tified in acquiescing iu any other mode. 

a 1st April, 1807. 

Mr.Wittwcr having stated, in his minute 
of the 16th instant, the grounds on which 
he has been led to form his opinion on 
the principles laid down in the report 
of the committee of the House of Com- 
mons, for the settlement of the* account, 
bet wee n the public and the company, 111 
so far as relates to Ceylon ; and Mi. 
Wright having, in hi^. reply of the 
18th, stated his view of the intention 
of the committee, in the pnnciple laid 
down by them in a wav directly contrary, 
and having further extended his view or 
the operation of the principle buond 
what was supposed rj be in conttm- 

pluionj the discussiou on this cpAmt 

must necessarily be defeired, till Mi. 
Wittwer shall have submitted whoie^ 
of the proceedings to ^he conwdejdiioii 
of the lords of the tre asury, as he should 
not conceive himself authorized *° ^giee 
to such a radical change in the mode ot 
statement, if even the observations of 
Mr. Wnght had operated to produce 
auv alteration in the sentiments of Mr. 
Wmwcr on the subject. 

Under such circumstance?, what has 
now' been remarked might suffice. But 
there aie some points m the observations 
last made by Mr. Wright, which Mr. 
Wittwer feels himself bound, in justice 
to himself, and in vindication of his 
pioceedings, more distinctly to notice, 
lest it should be supposed that Mr. 
Wittwtr, from a pertiuacity in his own 
opinions, had been the means of pio- 
tracting the completion of an investi- 
gation' which, on every consideration, 
both regarding the public and the East 


India Company, it is desirable should be 
brought taa close. 

Mr. Wnght, it is presumed, must 
admit, that, where principles ate only 
laid down m the general mjntier in which 
they are laid down, 111 the report of the 
committee, the interpretation of their 
intention must he « matter of opinion 
only, and that theieforc the difficulty.of 
coming to a satisfactory conclusion is 
greal. • 

Mi. Wittwer, however, conceives it 
proper to offei some further remaiks, 
in support of the conclusions he has been 
induced to draw, and to det.ifl ihc grounds 
of them. It is impossible for him to 
judge what wire the intentions of the 
committee, 'or on what principles the 
t falsification of the claims was formed, 
fun ho than as it may he gathered from 
the Report and Appendix. The thud 
class, respecting which the difference of 
opinion has now arisen, is “ An account 
*' of the expense incurred bv the cap- 
“ tore and maintenance of Malacca and 
“ Moluccas, and for the maintenance of 
“ Cevlon, deducting the profit on 
“ spues,” which is prescribed to be 
equally divided between the company 
nod the public ; and the account Nq. 3. 
in the Appendix, is referred to in the 
uni gin. 

Mr. Wittwer must be allowed to pre- 
sume, that the component parts of the 
account, thus classed by the committee, 
must have been uncici stood by them, and 
that the term cxtia expenses of the 
military, distinctly mentioned in most 
of the y cat’s statements, was understood 
to he on the same principles a$ in the 
other accounts, ms, the charges exclu- 
sive of whit would Inve been disbursed 
by the company, if the troops had re- 
mained on the Peninsula, unemployed 
on foreign expeditions ; and not merely 
the exti'a expt use for which the revenues 
of the conquocd Countnes could not 
provide, as adveited to by Mr. Wrighi. 
— Mr. \J/mwcr admits, that the com- 
mittee, 111 their report, do not expressly 
and literally saqpion any exception as 
to peace establishment; but he tests hi* 
opinion of the intentions of the com- 
mittee solely upon the mass of collateral 
evidence to be collofted from the Report 
and Appendix* Whether the princip e 
Mr.Wmwer contends foi, be founded m 
equity 01 not, is not the point m ques- 
tion. He refers to the record, fron^ 
which may distinctly be gatheied, tht 
compA 
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com pan) ft a ve extensive claims upon the 
public; tftc e c Jaims are arranged u«*Hcr 
distinct be a dr. in several accounts, v hich 
accounts «kc ultimately btought tq the 
ennsidf ? at ion of pailis.m<*nr, and in 
whirh accounts the romp'-ti) only de- 
mand reimbursement of exna dinti., 
on the p:> ;ripk’ already stated b' Mi. 
Wiftv/er. Ci'an Mt. Winvn, therefore, 

* be autiint zed to suppose, that rhr com- 
mittee of the Horn-* , to whom these ac- 
counts vuse infer led. could intend 10 give 
the company what they did not originally 
ebviai.J, 01 * that, in dividing the sum 
chiuiiid between the public end the 
company, the division was to be made 
otherwise than on the accounts undo 
the lr conaderatnu i* Tft« . account, with 
tht others, wasft.e *1 to require revision ; 
But that, Mr. Wmwcr cn <u*ivo, was 
simply investigation or cn-i, notion of 
the ac~i'u:it itself. If additions were to 
be made toil, or alteration* ,n punciple 
introduced, it is to he prtsmmc tin V 
would have been distinctly mentioned ;rr 
the repo: t. 

Finally, Mr. Wittwcr canimt admit of 
tb~ distinction mentioned by Mr. 
Weight, to the iuterpn ration of the 
s mention of the commit me. with resr 
pt cr to the term extra expense hi tot! appli- 
cable only to claims, the whole ot which 
arc allowed. ^ 

Copy of a letter from Geo set: Har- 
rison, K squire, to Mr. Wittwi k, 
dated JSth June, 1^*07 t with the Ex- , 
tract from the minutes of the .Lords 
Confmissioners o; the Ireasuiy, of 
the 12th June, enclosed there. n. 

Sir, 

The lords commissioners of his majesty’s 
treasury having had under tbei consider- 
ation your letter of the iJSd April, 
1807 , praying further directions rela- 
tive to the < xaroi nation of your accounts 
wirh the Last India Company,---! am 
commanded by their Lordships ro trans- 
mit a copv of their minute thereon, tor 
your information and. guidance. 

I am, Sir. 

Your most * bedient Servant, 

{Signed ) O. IJ.iRRiiOW. 
Treasury < hampers, 

12th June, i 807. 4 

"F. N. Witt wer, Esq 

Extract ofc Treasury minute, dated J‘JtU 
June, ?R07. 

Ri Av> letter from Mr. Wirtwer, dated 
hod April last, requesting furtlu-i 
directions relative to the examination of 
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th^ accounts betweeir the public and.tihp 
Jiast India Company, 

Reap also report of the Committee 
of r the Rome ot Com mons cn the ac- 
count between the public and the La..r 
India Company, and the papers pre- 
sented to the Honae of Commons, rela- 
ting to the said account, ordered to be 
printed the ‘J7th June last, 

Ivly Lords cannot entertain a doubt 
that the principles established by tilt 
committee of the Home of Commons, 
ft r the adjustment of the claims of the 
East India lagnpany against public 
for ilie expenses incurred at Gcylrn and 
rhe Eastern Idan is were adopted with a 
reference to the acounts presented by 
the company, and then actually irefo^e 
the committee, v,y printed in the Appen- 
dix. to their t eport, End consequently, as 
thc M extra expenses alon, ot the troops 
employed on those serv.ee*. are generally 
stated in these accounts, t!i.d it could 
not be in the conuvnp'at on of the 
committee, that any part of the ordi- 
nary expenses thereof, should ho made 
a chaigc against the public. Upon 
this pomt my lords conceive it to Ik* 
impossible that there should exist any 
drlie^c.-ce of opinion h tween the 
respective accountants, as far as rcatca 
to the periods lor wlucli the accounts 
were actually before the committee, and 
upon which tk.*y had to decide, nor 
ai% ‘my lords aware of , any principle 
being laid down, or any exception taken 
, in thf said report, from which it car: 
he inferred, th§f it was in the contem- 
plation id the committee that a ‘different 
fii’e uno scale ot adjustment shou'd be 
applied to the accounts of the charge 
inclined at the above settlements, sub- 
sequent to the periods for which the 
accounts were then before them. 
What possible ground can be assigned 
for any deviation from the principle 
adopted by the committee, a.s far as a. 
applies to the charges incurred for the 
Eastern islands, my lords are altogether 
at a lofs to conjecture, as they are not 
appriz d of any circumstance or 
'occurrence which occasion d any 
change whatever in ihe situation of 
tho.-e idanls, eithei with relation to -he 
East ludi, Company, or to :he public, 
at any period between J7i)fi and i 01 ; 
and they are, therefore, decidedly of 
opinion that the ordinary charges 
cannot be admitted in this part of the 
account. But with respect to Cey 'on, 
my lords are disposed to be of opinion 
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that it mar fairly admit of a doubt, 
whether the charge made in the .go- 
vernment of that island, in November, 
1798, and, consequently, in its con- 
nection with, and dependance upon,*he 
East India Company, would not warrant 
the application ot the principle con- 
tended for by Mr. Wright, from that 
period, particularly as it appears that 
the company then ceased to have any 
controul over the expenses of the 
island, and that any separation of the 
ordinary from the extraordinary ex- 
penditure could only be made by esti- 
mate and computation,* and not from 
any existing statement of the charges ac- 
tually incurred. 

My lords therefore '•onceive it may 
be expedient, without pledging them- 
selves to any final decision on the ques- 
tion, that the account for Ceylon, from 
the 1st of November, 1798, to the 31st 
December, 1 801 , should be prepared in 
two ways, viz. 

1st. The whole of the supplies or 
payments on account of Ceylon by the 
company to be charged, and one half 
thereof to be allowed to the company. 

2dly. That from the total of the 
above amount of supplies or payments 
by the company, there should be deduct- 
ed, in the first instance, such a sum as, 
according to the best estimate or com- 
putation that can be made by the ac- 
countants, the ordinjry charges may 
have amounted to, and that on% naif 
of the remainder should be allowed to 
the company. , , 

When the account jp thus prepared, 
my lords will have this part of the ques- 
tion again under their consideration ; 
and in case the doubts they cannot but 
entertain should not then be removed, 
and the difference between them and the 
East India company cannot be otherwise 
satisfactorily adjusted, my lord** will feel 
it their duty to submit to parliament the 
expediency of referring to another 
committee the reports made by former 
committees, and all other documents on 
this question, for their final examination, 
decision, and report. 

Transmit copy of the foregoing Mi- 
nute to Mr. Wittwer, for his informa- 
tion and guidance. 

Copy of a letter from Mr. Wittwer 

to the honourable Henry Wellesley, 

dated 4th November, 1807 j with two 

Incisures. 


Whitehall, 4th November, 1807. 

Sir, . 

I am honoured with your letter of the 
9th ult. Signifying the desire of the right 
honourable the lords commissioners of 
his majesty’s treasury, that I should 
suggest the latest period at? which I think 
it would be practicable to wind up the 
accounts with the East India Company 
either by the end of this year or the be- 
ginning of the next. • 

Having, in m*> letter to Mr. Harrison, 
of the lfithSept. adverted, in a general 
way, to the difficulty of defining the pe- 
riod when this business cAi be brought 
to a close, it now remains to explain, 
more particularly, the causes to which 
this difficulty is to be ascribed. In so 
doing, 1 must take leave to call to your 
recollection, that the account itself is 
prepared by Mr. Wright, the officer 
appointed by the East India Company, 
that my province is to examine/with him, 
the principles on which the account is 
framed, with the calculations, The 
objections which I have felt myself obli- 
ged to make to several of the docu- 
ments from India, and in other respects 
have considerably lengthened the dis- 
cussion, and of course protracted the 
settlement of the business. As that gen- 
tleman must naturally be best informed, 
as to the means he may be furnished 
with to obviate my objections, as well as 
of tne extent of the claims which may 
still be outstanding upon the public, the 
necessity of a reference to him, before I 
could comply with their lordships* di- 
rections will, 1 trust, appear obvious. 

I have, therefore, addressed Mr. 
Wright upon this subject. Copies of 
my letters to him, and of his reply, ar« 
hereunto annexed, as the best means of 
bringing to the view of my Lords the 
nature of the obstacles iu the way of 
winding up the account. 

And I take leave to add, that the part 
calling more pjrticularly for the con- 
sideration of their lordships is the ac- 
count of the demands by the office of 
his majesty’s pa^wnasters-general, which 
is essentially requisite before any ba- 
lance can be even estimated ; and it is 
at the same time to be observed, that 
this account will bt minutely examined 
on the part ctf the comjvny* 

On the whole, therefore. I humbly 
hope it will appear to tl^ir lordships 
that the delay in the settlement of thi^ 

long 
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long pending account, is solely to be 
attributed to the various circumstances 
who h have now been brouglit to their 
consideration, and that it is n»t in my 
power to yl *:d a literal obedience to 
their c mu winds, by defining the period 
when the K usilie*s can be brought to u 
final close , 

I am, Sir, 

Wnh 4\i.e respect, 

, You 1 * i.io-t obedient servant, 

'J'. N. Wi n vv i. u. 
Honourable Henry Wellesley, 

&C. '• C. 'v('. 

• \\ hiLclr.il, -6 Oct. 1807. 

Sir, 

Having received me command', of the 
right honour ,'b!e tin lord- commissi- 
oners of hi-, Majesty's ireamry to sug- 
gest the period. it which it would 

be pmctivabh* to wind up ilu accounts 
depending between the pulv' .md the 
T'a-r India Company eithei bj the end 
of this ycai or the beg •lning <>** iiexr, 
I am un.ihle Joyic.d obtdence ro tiictn, 
without a i oil mice to you upon the 
suhjei t 

jLs it natural v fails to you to br beat 
acquainted w .th the t of the claims 
of he iviroMny upon r! t puohi , and 
with the iii-upum- which ns iv have 
been re, rived to csin'iish those claim-’, 
l shall ci, fir, n mvseU t biiged, it you 
will favour me with mu h observation* 
a> shall assist me in replying to their 
loulslrp',’ thr- ctions ; also with y,.ur 
opinion a. to the period at which it imy 
prub.b'y U practicable to wind up the 
whole of the accounts as they now 

tun,!. 

I am Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(hi, Me, A 'J’ N Wiriwu. 

Willi, m vVrirbt T sq 

K ist India House, Cd Nov 1807. 

?•} v * 

l I'Avr been honoured with your s of 
the 'JCth idt. stating tli -t you have 
" ieceiv**d the eomnian '» of the Tight 
> onouMo’e the loids conimiss, oners of 
hii' jV.je-ty's treusn to suggest the 
Ii*om perio ! at which it would beprac- 
th-ddc to wind up the accounts de- 
pending between the pubbe ami the 
Jiun India i ompany, either by the end 
of t h* year, or^the beginning of next; 
fch.u y a are unable to yicl i obedience 
to tunse conynands without a reference 
to me *n the subject desiring, there- 
ipre, “ such observations from me as 
m?fy as^i-t you in replying to their 
lordships’ directions and “ my opi- 


nion, as to the period within which 
it may probably be practicable to wind 
up 4 the whole of the accounts as they 
now stand ” 

In reply. I have to observe, that it is 
not possible, in my opinion, to wind up 
the accounts either by the end of this 
year or the beginning of next, and for 
the following icasons: 

Hr. Jzomfhe want of the comp’ete 
accounts from India of the charges of 
the Egyptian expedition, as 1 have un- 
derstood iri.iti you, in the course of the 
examination we h,iv<* been making, 
tha* you are n^t &a tidied with the cor- 
rectness of the documents from which 
tlave charge have been stated* and, 
I .have mi hesitation m acknowledging 
they arc not xufhcicnt ! y peifect t<S au- 
lhon?e your admission of them : be- 
fore, theicfore, this article of the Com- 
pauvV. claims can lie clcaily and expli- 
citly stated, it will he necessary to wait 
the arrival of moie particular infornia- 
ta mt from India 

‘.idly From the want of statements 
f<om hi. McVsdy’s pay office, relative 
t i the dona;.’* on the company for 
CApcnses <if the King's regiments ser- 
ving in India, you arc aware, that tliese 
demand*, as hitherto received, include 
only to the end o! the j ear, 1808, and 
the particular explanations of the ac- 
count- t*> that period, so long ago, and 
so repc.itedlv dc-ired, have not yet been 
i,< rtlchcd. 

mIIv. From want of more precise ex- 
phmation- regarding some of the lie ids 
of charges against the public, contained 
in the last abstract account, with a copy 
of which you have been furnished ; viz. 
the expense-, of the last expedition to 
the . ape. those relative to Trinidad and 
Buenos Ayre*, 

And, l«st!y, From the difference of 
opinion which prevail*., as to the con- 
struction of the principles intended to 
belaid down by the Committee of the 
House of C ominous, in thtir report of 
June, 1805, for stating the accounts of 
Ceylon and the Eastern Islands. From 
the communications l have been ho- 
noured with, J apprehend it is not 
likely that the company will be con- 
tented to abide by the decision of the 
light honourable the lords commissioners 
ot Jiis Majesty's treasury, contained in 
their lordship’s minute of the 12th 
June last, on the reference you found 
yourself under the necessity of making 
to them upon this subject. Until, 
therefore, some accommodation of this 
disagreement 
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disagreement should take place, the 
final settlement ot the accounts *nu:t be 
postponed, * * 

Thine are the principal obstacles 
which present themselves to the com- 
pletion ot ihe accounts, at either of the 
peno s you have mentioned ; and fiom 
what is ,»bove stated, you will readily 
perceive that it is entirely out of my 
power to oUer an opinion, as to the 
period within which it may be practi- 
cable to wind up the whole ot the ac- 
counts as they now stand. 

1 have the honour to lie, 

8ir, 

Your obedient, humble servant, 

(Signed; Wm. Wiuuar. 
T. N. Wittwer , Esq. 

Copv of a latter from the honourable 
Humuy Wtr.LEsi.rY to Mr W iri- 
wer, dated SJst December, 1 S07 ; 
with the extract irom the minutes of 
tire I.ords ConimisM oners ot the Trea- 
sury enclosed therein. 

Sir, 

Tuf lords commissioners of his Mu* 
tasty's treasury having h id under their 
consideration your letter of the 4th 
November last, in answer to one from 
this board, relative to the probable pe- 
riod at which it will be practicable to 
wind up tne accounts between the pub- 
lic and the India < ompany. I am 
commanded by their lordships ro trans- 
mit a copy oi their minute thereon, for 
\ oui inhumation and giftd ince. * * 

I am, oir, 

Your most obedient vrvant, 
(Signed 1 II. Wllll°.lcv. 
Treasury Chambers, 31 s^Dee. 1807. 

T. N. Wittwer, Esq 
Fx tract ot TREASURY MINUTE, 
dated Hth December, 1S07. 

Read tetter from Mr. Wittwer, dated 
4th November hist, in answer to one 
from this board, relative to the piohab.e 
period at which it will be practicable to 
wind up the accounts between the 
public and the L.ist India Company, und 
enclosing copy ot the correspondence 
beueen him" and Mr. Wright, tin* 
officer appointed by the East India Com- 
pany, to prepare tne accounts. 

My lords are ot opinion, notwith- 
standing the several difficulties stated by 
Mr Wittwei and Mr, Wright, owing to 
some of the accounts not being as yet 
received from India, and to that of the 
pay office not being completely made 
out, that it would be very desirable to 
balance the account between the public 
aud the East India Company, as well 


as it can be done, from the mate iala and 
vouchers which now exist, or which 
may very speedily be hi ought forward, 
and put -into the hand# of the respec- 
tive accountants, up to tfid ,the 

y_ar 1803, which my lords,, 
will include all claims* oft either side, 
up to the close otkthe hi-, war*, amt 
my loids arciheretow* pleased to direct 
that the accountants, hnv»ntr reference 
to the principles laid down in the ip* 
ports ot the committees of the Rou«e 
of Commons, an*l in tins rn.uite of this 
board of liJthJunr la .t, slum! .1 pzcitvfl 
to prepare such an r«\ ouni^.nd to strike 
the balance thereupon, so that » iu\y, 
if possible, be subnutied t*i tln-r i lord* 
ships early in the cmring ,es /on ol Fa?* 
liament. 

In directing this account tn to Iv pi •- 
pared and balanced, my finds •*. c of 
opinion, that, notwithstanding any bt- 
lance which m^y be iM'claud to In due, 
on either side, it shall be open to uh'.r 
party to produce such chains th i',»»h 
.arising pnor to ihe end of the tr 
1803; and tlnu mi'*I» claims should be 
admitted, if piopeily *uppntted by 
proofs and vouchers, to flit* -at sf.irtion 
>f the other; and, in bice m umr, that 
either party may, upon what may appear 
to him sufficient grounds {if furnished 
to torn by any inform. tu-n or doeu- 
TiKiiis obtained subsequent to the ac* 
somtt being so bdauud? proceed to 
challenge and disallow any item* there- 
in, and claim, upon a statement of the 
i ,m . %o iiave su' h particular heads cf 
CiitftgciecoiiMcfiM eel. And my lord** are 
further of opinion, that any settlement 
of ft counts that ni:*\ take p 1 ice be- 
t/.i'oi t lie public aid me hirst Indu 
Company, upon the principles, and 
with the exceptions herein i ought 

m-t to preclude the respective account- 
ants fioih pro. ce ling to examine and 
balance the accounts, subsequent to the 
yrai 180.5, as expeditiously as the nature 
of the respective cairns, and ot th * 
vouchers by winch they may be sup- 
ported, will adm^j hut that this hitter 
account should he proceed'd upon se- 
parately, an 1 kept distinct irom ,the . 
iormer. 

Transmit copy of n»<mitc (o Mr* 
Wittwer, for Ah rnf<,rm:y.iu»i and gui- 
dance, and to the pjymaster of the 
forces, with directions to cwp. chfe, as 

much as possible, the account ot cfi.ii 

outstanding against the East India f’om* 
pany in his oihce, lip to the end ot 
the year 1803. • 

No. I. 
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No f II . — Charges in Regimental Accounts objected to — Charges in Extra Pay* 
merits ofjectionable— Disputed Deduction from Pay-Office Charges — Abstraa 
Amount Deductions K or Suspensions from Pay-Office Acdmnls. 

CHARGES IN REGIMENTAL ACCOUNTS OBJECTED TO. 


NATURE AND AMOUNT OF THE CHARGE. 
* 


* 793 * 77 th Kliment : Paid 30J1 August, £. s, d . 

1792, for subsistence to a Detachment... 26412 6 

17^6. 2i>d (8,5th J Dragoons : Extra feed, 

paid May, 1796 700 — — 

Do* Subsistence, paid at the Cape *150 

L 

I2th regiment of foot: Subsistence, paid 
12th April, 1796 6,726 


19th Do. Subsistence, paid April, 1706... 7,340 — — 

Payments in the West Indies, tor the I2ih 

and 19th foot 85 

33d regiment : Subsistence and other pay- 
ment prior to November, 1796 7 » 9°7 *4 — 

78th regiment : Subsistence, to October, 

1796 14,696 3 £ 

80th regiment : Do to Do 0,627 *5 — 

Do. paid at the Cape 4,803 

Allowance.. 630 U — 

Oil-reckonings £>332 o — 

1797. 78th reg. Allowance to Captains, 

4th March to 24th December, 1796, 

£7 27 4 2 

Proportion prior to Jst November, 1796.. 547 11 9 

Do. Olf-rcckonings, 4th March to 2|Vh 

December, 1796 .....£.2,672 80 « „ 

Proportion to 1st November, 1796 2,194 11 — 


GROUNDS OF OBJECTION. 

The period of charge being ante- 
cedent to the commencement by the 
Act of 1793. 

The regiment embarked at the 
Cape for India, April, 1796. 

* Requires explanation as to date. 

The regiment did not ernbaik till 
June, 1796, when another large pay- 
ment is chktged. If this sum, 
6,7261. was for subsistence prior to 
June, it is not chargeable to the 
company. 

If this was for a period prior to the 
29th April, when the reg. embarked. 

The regiment embarked 1st 
November, 1 706, from the Cape. 

The regiment embarked 1st 
November, 1796. 

Do. - - - Do. 

Such part as belongs to a date pi ior 
to 1st November, 1796. 


Reg. embarked 1st Nov. 1796. 


Sotb regiment : Similar payments, the 
period not stated 

1708. ^sd regiment: Recruiting, paid 7th 
* July and 18 th August, 1798 ».... 

Do. Subsistence, paid 2,5th August 

71st regiment : Subsistence, paid August, 

»798 

Do. OlF-reckonmgs 

Tjd Do. Do. Do 

25th (‘.’Gib) Dragoons : Subsistence, paid 

Much, 1798 

Do. OfF-rcckonings paid June, 1798..... 

Do. Allowances to Captains, Do 

c 

73d, 7,5th, and 80th: O/T-rfckonings for 
Augmentation 

^pth regiment : Subsistence to invalids, 

p ud at the Cape 

5m 1 Do. Subsistence paid in Portugal, to 
&4ih«Octobcr, 1798 


56*, 796 16 11 

2.969 — 


3> c 37 

1,000, — *— 


SiAh part as belongs to a date 
prior to 1st November, 1796. 

The regiment left India in Febru- 
ary, 1798, and disembarked in Eng- 
land the 2d August, 1798. 

Do. - - Do. - - Do. 


2,835 

1 1593 

1,724 

1,106 14 — 


The regiment disembarked i6tb 
July, 1798. 

Do. - - - Do. 


6,800 — — If for a period prior to 23d March, 

1,935 1798, when ihe regiment embarked, 

369 18 — not chargeable. 

If the regiments were augmented 
!in numbers, and the augmentation 
795 H lcjdid not proceed to India, the ex- 
pense not chargeable* 

Invalids, it is presumed, were kept 
2218 4 at the Cape, and not sent to India. 

For periods prior to embarkation 
2,965 11 5 of the reg. viz, 2d October, 1798. 
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Charges in Regimental Amounts' objected tO"-c6ntt*uei. 

s’A'IUUK AND AMOUNT Ol- THU CHARGE. | GROUNDS OF OBJECTION. 


l ;()<)• ich reg. of foot ; Subsistence, paic^ 

at she Cu>c. to 241b January, 1799 

r 1st rep. Gif-reckonings for Augmenta* 

tiou 

:3d Do, - - Do . 

36th Do. Subsistence paid in August...... 

Do. - Recruiting, peid in June 

7//11 regiment*) 

n°‘ l Subsistence »of Invalids, 

t S So. ; 

94th Do. j 
j8co. Do. Do. Do.. 


£• *• d. Supposed to be for part of thg 
35° “^jregnnent at the Cape. 

871 1 5j Sec above, as to augmentation. 

srfi y 4 

2 n 00 If the reg. difcmbarkcd lglh July* 

and were paid in advance in Inina. 

Improperly charged, the regiment 

“ being on its voyage home. 

Invalids at tile cape cannot he 

. pi 4 Q 1 chargeable to the comp, i t is not to be 

^ * •* (supposed they were sent to India. 

4 1 9 

146 1 Do - - Do - - Do. 


fSos. 19th rep. light dragoons '.clothing 

and acquirements I01 augmentation 

Horse fur. mure for Do...... 

Olf-icckoimigs Foi Do.... 

ztil light dragoons : similar charges...: 

ji-ph • . Do.- - Do. - - Da 

!f.*jth - - Do. ■ - D'i - - Do 

Similar charges f.r tlnthmg and accoutie- 
racnt.», d Oil-reckonings for au n mcnta« 

tions to the regiments ol foot 

73d Foot ^ 

ybth - / Subsistence to Invalids at the 

86th : c V » 

94th - ' 

1802. Invalids at the Cape, fv.i different re- 
giments, .charged this ycir % 

Off-reckonings lor the augmentation and to 
complete, ’or diffcrtnt regiments, charg- 
ed this year. 

2 ) 4 ^° 0t ( Allowances for great coats.. 


t>$i h - - Payments this year.. 


1833. #th, t^h, and 22 d dragoons: Ac- 
quirement and hot sc fimmute 

34th regiment of foot: Subsi tence at the 

‘Cap"..... 

$Aih - - Charges this year..*.... 


It is understood that the comp, are 
chnig-able onKMor the King’s troops # 
9|from the period of their embarkation 
For Ii dia ; tonseqaentlv these regs* 
shoulu be clothed md acconrred, and 
"utmmre fo> thtthoi.se 1 : provided, 
l|n f.M* cmbitikation. Also the aug- 
mei»«nuMi cannot be chargiable to 
'he romp. uv til the lone added to 
the reg. proceeded to the £ast Indies* 


- Invalids at the Cape cannot be 
considered as on the India scivice. 


1^,769 1 : 4 

1.248 1 — 

11,377 10 6| .See above. 

163 16 — I C.! . 1 not be required fori ridia service* 

B\ <h,; Adjutrct-General’s return 
F 28J1 April, i' 8, this icg. lets the 
C. pei Sepumbet, 1802, ana Feb. 
6,353 6 — . I Do. putrefied to Ceylon, where it 
“'inansid until Fclu 1804 ; conse* 
19,142 13 6;qucutlv r. m »t chargeable to the comp* 
i prior to he las'-mentioned period. 
218 it 91 S r above, i8ox. 

! Such part as relates to a period 
9/0 17 3 puor 10 umbarkation. 

0.47. 8 ii) See note in j8ost. 


10,7X1 7 1 1 
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Charges in Regimental Accounts objected to — continued . 


NATt RE AND AMOUNT OF THE CHARGE. GROUNDS OF OBJECTION, 


17‘hfoot: Subsistence 


1805. ny) foot ; pav, March, 1805.. 

5‘th Iij. Do. June 2,5th? 

* >n. Do. paid i »ih July 

funli Do. ply, ‘jaiH March 

Do.* 18th Apiil 

£pth Do. Do. 25th January 

- - - - 24»h February... 

- - - - 4| h March 


1806 30th foot : pay, ."5th April. 

- - oih May... 

- 191b Do 

73d Do. - Do. - 2 1st July 


Off-tec konings, ,roth M -rcb, 1807 . 

7 fit h - - - Do. - Do 

Swiss rt’giuu’nt, Do. - Do 

j8 7. nt loot : pay, 25th 'latch.... 
----- Do. 7ih April.... 

_ . - - - Do. sts* 

14I1D0. - - Do. 25- h May 


6,835 — 
Vj*- 


j Such part as relates to a period prior 
to embarkation, viz. 4th July. 


?oo 6 
800 — 
6,640 — 


232 5 

8,490 — 

141 18 


2,200 *— 


5>*74 — 


The reg. embarked April ?o, 1805. 
Thisieg. embarked yth July. 

This reg. embarked 22(1 April. 


This rcg. embarked 23d Feb. 


23,068 10 
2,660 — 

6,2CO — 

1,450 -- ■ 
2,160 — ■ 


The rcg. embarked 6th May. 

7 ’hr reg. disembarked in England 
he 21st June, i8c6. 


1/7,2 * "* 

1,279 18 — Do. Do. 17th Julv, 1806. 

1,412 — — Do. Do. 1st and 2d Aug. 1806. 
1,600 

5,410 The reg. embarked 13th April, 

p/p'o 807. 

•91.9 13 — r l be reg, embarked 19th June. 


11 — 


years: 

Marches. 

1 

Innkeepers. 

Extra Pride 
of Bread and 
Meet andc 
Ntrcss.11 tes ; 
Consolidated 
Allowances. 

• 

Common* 

cics. 

Extra 

Allowance, 
Extra feed to 
the Dragoon 
Regiments. 

TOTAL. 

'7 1 /3 

i •• 


20 

... 


20 


1 

..., 

390 

... 


390 

t 04 ... 

3,'P 


1,210 

... 


1,540 

:~06 

1 2,655 

... 

1 ,°04 

... 


3,949 

«"07 

| 465 

3'° 

1,490 

... 


2,255 

670 

1 7/8 

18 j 


... 

440 


1 , ,() 

| 15° j 

... 


... 


150 

0 


37° 

... 

630 


370 

J : ‘* l 

f 

... 

... 

110 

740 

M » ... 


1 ,-} 6 4 

230 

99° 

60 

2,745 

ia y 

I **** 

■ 3 ~d 8 

406 

SM? 

5° 

4,798 

18,4 ... 


. 3»5 1 5 

43d 

046 

50 

, 4,946 
9,680 

{'•>05 

' « ... 

&#75 

... 

3>8°S 

... 

1 8 6 


3,40o 

... 

,,707 

290 

5,577 

18^7 

... 

2,34° 

... 

780 

... 

3,120 

— f - 

O,*78o 

20 823 

5’475_ 

_ »e,307 

1 560 

1 40,915. 


U i> uuCRistood, ihdt Chaign ot these rksuipuon having no relation 10 Troops iw India, 
not properly carried to the debit of the Company. 
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CHARGES IN EjfrriA PAYMENTS OBJECTIONABLE. 


NATURE AN if AMOUNT' OF THE 


GROUNDS OF OBJFCTION. 


3 793 : Pay to Major Dirom, as 
deputy - adjutant - genctal in 
India, 2,5th December, 179?* 

to 3 rst January* 1 793 

1794, Do. Do. Do. to the 31st 

July, 1701 ] 

179,5: Pay ot Majoi Haldane, as 
deputy quarter-master-generai 
in India, 365 days, to 30th 

November, 1704 .. 

1797 : Pay ot M. ijoi-Gpnet.il 
Ross, os adjutant general in 
India, 36,3 days, tosjth Octo- 
ber 179.1 

Pay of Lieut. Colonel Night- 
itigalc as major of brigade, 
2ie days, to 31st March 

179 5 — ■* * 

Passage money to officcis of the 
78th regiment to the 

t’ape.. 

Passage money to the officers of 
the 80th icgimcnt to the Cape. 
1799: Pay to Lieut, Col. Auch- 
mury, as Adjutant general 

in India : 

Pay to Lieut. Colonel Hall, 
a*, quarter-master-generai in 

India • 

Passage money to India, fen 
officers of the 36th, 71st, 

and yed regiments 

Do. - - - to officcis of the 19th 
icgimcnt, £180 

1800: Pay to Dr. Ewart, A Physi- 
cian-general in Ceylon, to 24th 

December, 1798 .... 

Passage money to Dr. Ewan 
Pay to Lieut. Geoige Cornish, 
as brigade major, 337 days, to 

31st January, 1799 

Passage to India for officers of 
regiments serving in Ceylon, 

l,62o/.Jialf. 

Passage money to India, of 
officers of the ,53d regiment... 
1802 : Pay to Lieut. Colonel 
Gordon as adjutant gen. 191 
days, to 24th August, 1801, 
191/. and to Lieut. Colonel 
Cliffe, as quarter-master- 
gencral in India 186 days, 
to 19th August 1801, 186/ .... 
Pay to Dr. Ewart * «... 


£t d.’Major Ditom left India Februaiy, 

■ 1792, and another officer was paid as 
deputy-adjuiant-geueiai* from that 
28 to — period. • 

135 15 — | Do. - Do. • Uo. ^ * 

Major Haldane left India in De- 
cember, 1793, and anothei officer was 
paid asdeputy quartcr-master-gcneral 
363 thcieaitei. 

* 

General Ross left India ioth Oft. 
,1793, and another*oni('er was paid as 
365 — — jadjuiant general aft 3 r that time. 

I Lieut. Col. Nightingale left 
■India in July, 1794, and another 
officer was paid as Major of Brigade 
106 — —‘[after that period. 

The passage money of these 
officers from England to India was 
1,974 15 loj >atd in Bengal. 

The reg- not chargeable to the 
666 - (Company until after 11 left the Cape. 

1 Lieut Col. Auchmuty left India 
in January, 1797, a * lcr which anothei 
380 diiccr was paid as Adjutant-general- 

380 1 F or t h e same rC ason. 


2t cf 2 ft These regs. left India in 1798. 

Half the expense only to he b'*rne 
90 .by the company. 

Dr* Ewan’s appoiDijri : * - 

cian Gen. at Ceylon Wus nm m 
by the company, nor was Ciylcm 
1,017 7 2 under the company’s direction after 

I49 October, 1798.^ 

Lieut. G. Cornish lefr India in 
Maich 1798, and another officei was 
i 68 r® — jaid as brigade-major aftert hat period* 

810 — S$e above. 

270 — 1 This reg. Jeff India in 1798. 

These officers left India in Febm- 
iry, 1801, and -btliers were paid as 
adjutant end quartej-masur-gcneral 
'irora that time. 


377 — 

1,329 -T 


See abote. 
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• Charges in Extra Payments Objectionable — continual. 


NATURE AND AMOUNT OF THE 
CHARGE. 


GROUNDS OF OC 1 ACTION. 


Amount brought forward 
1803 : Passage money to India 
for officers $f the 19th and 51st 

regiments to India * 

Do. - Do, - to Du. of the 71st 

regiment...- . 

Do. - Do. -*of the cilst regi- 

' ment 

' 1804 : Passage money to India of 
officers of the 19th and 51st 

regiments^*...** 

Pay to Captain Handasydc, as 

Judge advocate 

>805; Passage money to India 
for officers of the 19th regi- 
ment foot 

Staff pay to General Baiid, 

from 11th May, 1803 

Do. - - to General Sir James 
Craig, from December, 1801... 
Do. - - JLieutenant-Colonel 

Nicholson, as deputv adjutant- 

general in India 

1806: Allowances to Gi n. Don 
Clothing for supernumeraries of 
the late 9th West India regi- 
ment. 

Pay to Lieut. Colonel Nicholson 


1,140 — 

These regs. were serving in Cey- 
lon, and no expense thereof is 
chargeable to the company after 
December, 1801. 

•jo — ■ Thi&reg. left India in 1798. 

This rcg. was not on the India 
95 — • [establishment. ^ 

See above. 

6G5 - ■ 

Captain- Handasydc left India in 
183 — « May, 1803. 

95 — • 

339 ^ 4 

428 1 2 

The 19th reg. was in Ceylon. 

General Baird left India in May, 
803. 

General Sir James Craig left India 
n December, 1801. 

1,568 & 

Lieut. Colonel Nicholson left? 
hdia in December, 1803. 

General Don was not in India. 


This reg. was never in India* 


Sec above. 


Total - - £16,439 »?) — I 
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Computed DEDUCTION from PAY-OFFICE CHARGES Jbr 
Regiments serving in Ceylon, 

2795. — The 72d Regiment was in Ceylpn from 
Sept, to Dec. 1795: - 

The Charge, in 1795, is £ 3,620 


say 1 3 

The 52d Regiment was in Ceylon, October to 

Dec. 1795: 

The Charge in 179 5 is £, 

5,967 

1,207 

say 1-4 

The flank companies of the 71st and 73d were 
also in Ceylon, but no just estimate can 
be made of the proportion to be de- 
ducted. - - - , 


1,492 

Deduction fiom 1 7 n :> 
1796—' The 52d Regiment was in Ceylon Janu- 
ary to March: - 

Total Charge 

G, 899 


f say 1-4 

A Detachment continued ♦ ill October, but 
the proportion cannot be nvulc. 

The 72d aim 73d were in Ceylon the whole 

year ; 

72d Total Expense £. 
73d Do - - - 

8,282 

£+,100 

1 , 1 2# 

1-3 for January to April. 

7, 682 

5,894 

Half of the remaining 2-3 
The 19th Regiment was : n Ceylon December, 

1796: 1 ' - 

Total Charge 17')6 

13,2-18 

7,6)9 

5,894 

say M2 
half is 

1,104 

552 


Deduction from 1796 - 
1797— The 19th Foot was in Ceylon this year 

Total Charge 11,180 


half . ' - 

The 72d and 73d were in Ceylon January 
to April - - - Do * 10,1 GS 


eay 1-3 3,387 

half - 

The 80th Regiment was in Ceylon March to 
December ; - 

Total Charge 1 1 ,424 


say 5-6 9,520 

half - 


14,065 


S,5M 


1 ,693 


4,760 


Deduction from 1797 


12,0a* 





FVKBBim 


f Computed Deduction from Pay-Office Charges, &c. — continued . 
1Y*>8— The 1 9th and 80th Regiments WeVe in 
K 'ey Ion this year: - - • 

, 1 9th Total Charge 7,474 

, 80th Do - 6,C07 


f Deduction from 1798 

1799 — The 19th and 80th Regiments were in 
Ceylon this yeah:: - 

19th Total Charge 
*• 80th - Do 


Deduction from 1799 
1800 — The 19th, 51 st, and sOth Regiment* 
were in < cyion this year : 

* 3 9th Total Charge 
5lst - Do - 

80th - Do - 


Deduction from J 800 - 

1 901 — The 1 9tli,5lst, and 80th Regiments Were 
in Cevlon this year: - 

loth Total Charge 1*2,401 
.51st - Do - - 1 2,005 

80th - Do - * 11,142 

08,148 

half - 

Deduction from 1801 - -« 

I 803 — The Charges for i lie Regiments at (I e'y* 

Ion in 1802, and following years, are stated 
in the l J ay Office Account* to be for l v 01 c 
In 1802 the Charge tor the 19th Regiment is. 8,2M f 
51st • Do * #>,147 


The 80th Regiment left Ceylon this year, and 
arrived at Madras in September. 1809 ; 

The whole C harge being 

take 7-12 for the sum M) be divided 
W halt 

« Deduction from 1802 
1805 — The Charge for the 19tlx Regiment is 

Do - - 5 1 st Do - - 


• * Deduction from 1803 - 

1605 — The charge for the 19th Regiment is 302 

half - 

Deduction from 1805 - 


Total • 


79,403 



qf their fiffWitfc CTO BITS, fjirecWy aim be mtrimd 


— gffiiits r iir^u »4 157 "W "Sir ut »* 

.mim <^Wi in* Ujt-y g Af ft j£ ft' ft ft’ ft ,ft ft 


8 th light Drft. 

tyhjto • • * 

tillMM'li! 
ifili Ik (late tyfcj 
Ijtli Do. (iuc ^th 

lotbfoM • • 

M • • 

( i^ *■ • * 

d - ■ • 

jiiii - • 
#- ■ 
i<« - : ■ | 

3 * 8 - • 

iilBilin. 

Mik 

8jih-* 

87th-* 

#rv 


I W'nked fur Wit fro® the Ope of Good H*e by j 
d'wonfl at ik Wlwiim putoMftJlb’W 
i 8 mi id i Jil Kw. lie, and aotb Feb, t 8 oj, j 
i^b»rk«liM Felwwijf ij 4 . .,••;* 
EiiMed from Emiopc in Mireh.!^, > , • 
Embirkire) frpio Ettn^ie in M«y i^b> •> • • 
Embarked fit Emje dn t,)t| Midi ijfll , • 
WeoWfiti* |flW t djh rifa USM ( 

ItSllW#, - ' 

lEAiW from Totiataith on fh July ( 804 , and ( 
. diiKdii Benplon 4 h IXtemw • 1 
Embarked loi Indit from the Ope of fiood Hope in 
Srpurnhcr, Ociqbor & No^mbfr iIj«. 

E'Wikrd from SaeDKt Apd 1798. ■ 

bmbwkcd for India, tram the Ope of Gad Hope,) 
in Nowinfierd December i 8 oi, ml in Um 
( » 3 % • • 1 - J 

jEmbirked on rolb Mntctf 1783 , from Enghnd • 

jEmbitM from Lultnn on id October J 798 , end j 
mived in Indui in April 17994 

Embtfled ott Jltli Mwtli 1783 , from En|Und,t • 

Embarked from Porlomouth on the totb April ifoj, 
ond diacuibarltd 11 Madman nid Augtiit 1805- 
l Embarked from the file of Wight on I ttb & 141I1) 
April ik and Marked « Bombiy on tsibj 
Anguitifej, ■ • «, 7 * ) 


988 W 


pb-, . . 'kmbtirked in Jjneary 1779 from EnjUnd 780 7*9 pm 


«*- 

lfa- 

7 &h-* 

??rh“‘ 

jhrb-. 


«1th— * . , 

«-* • ■ 

-DtJfcwrt 


A’ W 
ri 

fa fa 
<*' » 
ik d« 


vw « 
•# fa 


608 # ‘ J(6 JN 


M M 5 333 


on pilijnljik audit. 

. riveri 11 Midru on the 14th of Aprtl (Boo, • j 
Embarked from the Cape of Good Hope in Sepi.j 
lk and Feb, ik, and arrived it Ceylon M 
April 184 fw n it embarked for Mm 
1 in Fobniwy 1804. '' J 

iEmlaiked from Portimiaith on tad April m and 
j dwmbaiW 11 Beojil on 1 jib September i»{' 

Embarked from Foilinib on »8d Feb. t8oj, and) 
j diiembarked »i M» 4 mon jfith Jaly i8«j. • j 

Embarked usd Jimut^ 1781, from Engltnd • • (8h dj? 57 * ^ ri 


«' w 

39 * 885 

40 494 


Embarked In Jirady 1 yyj.| • ’ ■ ’ 

'(Fow Ct% embarked on ik Marel 1788 j, 
j Sit Do. Do. nth Feb 1789 I ' 

Enibirledtj.'n March i; 8 l. • *'/ * 

Embarked a&hhW 1788 • ■ • • 

Embarked *8 h Much >788. 

; Embarked front Europe In Match 1796, .md itiit(ed 
j m Wiii in the be(jititianje)i , ‘ the year 17917. 

Embarked tan 1 % land in April 1798, «1 *rriv«f 
tt Ctylon 11 tbe brjinfa # im md embark^ 
from Ceylon m June ifel for BMtIWije. j 

limbarkly the Ope i<!«l Hope 1 on |jj| 

) Feb. 179)1 and wived in lndii id AH * 79 ?‘ I 
A Sgmbarlted from Prirtimoirili ift Dee. 1798 , «od *f- 
{ rived eiMtf in Jyw \ •' " 
t imtalird frrwa the Cffle of pCwllfopS (in nfitltiA 
j Ocr. 179 % »rtd ifiiwfii liodii ah jpilrtteF 17971 ;{ 

III ri tindefitflod, ih»t tf»« S^neim«i> M .i 
the period of in beifigiirii tdctivasd itW.lro IthniI 
Stfviee, , • * 

, .E’eMtedfsr C.yi«t in N weflatat, t 8 ne, and«hrwd'«i Br.i»y m Matcb, f 8 ei. 


889 397 39 ‘ 

t 9 f 

|i( 37 ' S 43 

... M - 

.M «J 0 M 


8)3 1)8 % 475 {i| 6i| 


’wT w "Umarks, - ! 

Jinttaty, Janaary. Stuirtfi kdif Date, k. of the Emtarbtioa 

M 180?. attain Repimetli front India. 1 

p JO) 

The totb It, Dragootn embarked from MadfU en the 
fa j noth Oct. jhad, talnrpved in Enjlnd in A|iril, ifcy, 

d 883 

js i" 

. fi In April i8ot|ihe toih Foot ororienfed with the Troon 
'llnnder the orienofM, Gegljir D. W» 

58 ? «i 

1,038 98*1 


{, The 36 th rtpl, drafted )ty men in the 78 th itpt, nd 
:thc remiindetfiifcWfor Euttipe in 0 ( 11 ) 19 1798 , an) 
latived io the Dciamia July 1799 . 


Thejadrrpt.tliifieijjiinen to other torpi inlndia 

E “ nary i the remainder, coniiuini of 108 

d file, tabled for Europe, and arrived in the 
iiAmiSW 


770 8<i 


fa 453 d'8 


fa 8?9 

W 83 ) 

835 7 « 

8ii 775 

83 ' 739 

930 k 


8n6 857, 614 

66 * b ?9 453 

h fa 1 fa 


9 )» 789 
So} 577 
795 611 


In the monili t — rr > 797 , gHjj meat of the 71 a 
itgimein tvrtr dd A it oilier eorpt, and the remainder 
tin men, embark for England, t • 
TbiiRrgt.ldl raa in Inly, lyps, and proceeded to 
1 Twomaltt 1 it i, :d to Madras at tbe beginning of ibe 

year m imtafij ting jij men iootherC«w, 77 mfn 
embmltrd for Ea in Ike, mindon lath hb. 1798 . 
>i Tbinegt, ti™„. fiom Mtdrts ® 8 ii Jepi, 180.1 rod 
• 1 arrived in EiigliSjniie,i 8 o 5 , - 
' The 741 b icPemMnl atMadni fcr Europe on the 
1 8 tS 8 ept, i 8 oj,a(itriiveditToiiimouthin Feb, 180 C. 
f i Tbc 7 jihr(ti,ttbwkcdfrt|m Bcngalfoi Eerapeottihe 
(• 19 th % tk,wirrivnPin Etiland tjth April, 1807 . 
(> The 76 I irgtaitharltedai Master Europe on totb 
f Foht 1808 , and aimed ioEogliodnigd fitly, t 8 c 8 , 

7 « 

888 


?i» 793 7 iJ 77 ) ?)» 


9 )« 83 9*5 7)5 n W 

837 79 ) 78 , i lit 661 ^ 

|U - 

768 791 8)5 911 m * ^ 

8 ta 783 ri ri 358 6(0 555 Mi n 

..JMCeyk' liidnnrdi Midrk in the collide Hthewr if. 
to, dated Ht'Mwh, fjyf lit Pwfey d Mm, 


819 799 \ 


y Embarked forttevlon in Dec, 1800 , and return^ 10 
jiBomijy in JanflJoi, and ioiiMdiatiJyilieiwiidipro. 
(dedwEgyiitkiiihsirDiaii 


The tegt, Dr Meurem mhaiked from Madmoo toih 
Feb. l 8 c 8 , and wived in England, in July, 1 P 08 , 


HARRY CALVERT, A, G, 
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Appendix, No. 4. 

Statement of the Account between *the Public and the East India Company, 
prepared conformable to the Resolutions of the Select Committee ap- 
pointed to enquire into the presrnt State of the affairs of 'the East India. 
Company . » 

Principal. Interest. Total. 

MAURITIUS. • 

1794-5. — Expenses paid in India 123,GIO 

Interest, at 6 9 per cent, from ist November, 

1794, to 1st March, 1808 102,185 

Total 225,795 

Demurrage, &q. paid in Epgland. . . 31,510 * 

Interest at I*. 4. 10. 1 1£. per cent, from 1st 

August, 1794, to 1st March, 1808. . . . , . 19,465 

Total. . . . 50,975 

155,120 121,650 276,770 

Deduct overpaid, in 1797, for stores sent out 
for the Expedition, but alterwards used for 
other Services . ... 35,880 

Interest at 4 per cent, per Annum, the rate 
charged in 1797, on all Payments from 
Government, from 1st Aug. 1797, to 1st 


March, 1808 

Total 

. . , 

15,189 

51,069 




Total, Mauritius. 

119,240 

106,461 

225,70) 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

1795-6. — Demurrage, 8cc. paid in England . 
Interest at L.5. 19 9|. per cent, from 1st 
Mav, 1797, to 1st March, 1808. 

' Total . * . 

68,538 

•» • . 

44,464 

112,002 

1795-6 — Sundries. Bengal . . * " . 

Interest at 7. 14. per Cent, from 1st Novem- 
ber, 1795, to 1st March, 1808. * , * . 

Total . $ . , 

’ 93 

82 

175 

1797-8. — Gunpowdei from Bengal 

Interest at 11. 72. per Cent. from 1st Novem- 
ber, 1797, to 1st March, 1808. . 

Total ..... 

8,768 

i 

* 1 ' 

10,619 

19,387 

1800-1.- Freight &c Bengal , . . 

Interest at 9. 27. per cent from 1st Novem- 
ber, 1800, to 1 si March, 1808 . 

Total . 

1,990 

1,352 

3,342 

1 SCfl -2.-— Sundries, Freight, &c. Bengal. 
Interest a 8 72 pet tent from 1st Novem- 
ber, 1801, to 1st March, 1808. 

Total .... 

18,423 

10,174 

• 

28,537 

1802-3. — Freight, Sc c. Bengal 

Interest at 7 82. per cent, from 1st Novem- 
ber, 1802, to 1st March, 1808 

Total . , 5 

*357 

14% 

SOG 

» 

Total, Cape . t , . . 

98,169 

66,840 

165,009 

Total. 

217,409 

173,301 

390,710 
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Carried over. 


j' O o 


. 390,710 
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ASIATIC ANNUAL REGISTER, 1808. 


No IV. — Statement of the Account between the Public and the East India Company, 
8tc»’— continued- 


Principal. Interest. , Total. 


n . r £ £ £ 

Brought *>ver 390,71# 

MANILLA: 

1797-8. Provisions, freight, See 252,286 , 

Interest at 1 1 72. per cent, from 1st Novem- 
ber, 1797, <.0 1st March, 1808 305,535 

Total ... 557,82: 


Deduct stores returned, 1798*9 21,313 

Interest at 10.6. percent, from 1st Novem- 
ber, 179&, to 1st March, 1808 21,083 

Total 42*398 


1798-9. Freight, &c 

Interest 8t 10.6. percent, from 1st Novem- 
ber, 1798, to 1st March, 1808 

Total 


s 3°>973 284,450 5 i 5 > 4 2 8 
6,342 


6,472 


Tabic money paid in England ■ 


4,99° 


Interest at 6/. 4 s. lid. per cent, on 

2,589/. from 1st November, 1798, 

to 1st March, 1808 1,509 

Do. at 5 / 6 s. <z\d. per cent, on 2,401/. 
from 1st July, 1799, to isr March, 
1808....... 1,105 


8,614 


Total 



7,604 

Freight, See. paid in England 

105,016 

>L 


Interest at 5/. 6 j. *\d. percent, from 1st J in. 

1799, to 1st March, 1808 

Total.. 


^*121 

>o6.>37 

Remuneration to commanders and officers of 

Ships paid in England, January, 1800 

Interest at 4/. 14/. 2} d. per cent, from 1st 

February. 1800, to 1st March, 1808 * 

Total 

8,700 

3 > 3*2 

(2,010 

Do. Do. paid in April, 1800. 

Interest as above, from 1st May 1800, to 1st 

March* i8o8*..m. 

Total......... 

2,750 

1,015 

3 . 76 j 


Total 358,971 3 # 9 8 4 707 # 55 7 * 7,955 


Carried forward 


1,098,663 
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No. 4. — Statement of the Account between the Public and the East India 

&C continued , 

H *' Principal. Interest. Total.’ 


Brought forward 

Vessels. &c- and Stores tor King’s Ships, 

1707-^ * 

Imeiest 4*11 7 2 per. cent, from 1st Nov, 

1797, to 1st March, 1808 

Total 

* 79**-9 •; 

Interest a’ 10. 6. ptr cent, from 1st Novem- 
ber, 1798, to 1st March, 1808 

Total 

17991800 

Interest a’ 9. 14. per cent, from 1st Novem- 
ber, 1799, to 1st March, 1808 

Total 

1 80c- 1 

Interest 37. per cent. from 1st November, 

lSooto 1st Match, 1808...' 

Total ... 

1801- 2 

Interest a’ 8- 72. percent, from 1st Novem- 
ber, 1801, to 1st March, 1808 

Total 

1802- 3... 

Interest a* 7. 82 percent, from is*. Novem- 
ber, 1802,10 1st March, 1808 

To’al... 

1803- 4 • * 

interest a* 8 per cent, from 1st November, 

1803, to tst Match, 1808.. 

Total 

1S04-0 VV 

Inn-rest a’ 8. 84. per cent. from 1st Novem- 
ber, 1801, to 1st Match, i8c8 

Total i A 

180,5*6 

Intciest .<’9. 688. percent, from 1st Novem- 
ber, 1805, to 1st March, 1808 

Total. 


DEDUCT 5 

t799- i 8°o. Rills in Favour of Court 

Interest a* 9. 14. per cent, from 1st Novem- 
ber, 1799,10 ii,t March, 1808 

Total 

1800-1. ..Do. - - - Do 

Interest a' 9. 27. per cent, fiom 1st Novem- 
ber* 1B00, to 1st March, 1808 r...... 

Total..., 


Nett 


DANISM CAPTURES. 

180 1-2. Amoum Expense 

Imere-t a’ 8. 72. per. cent, from isl Novein- 

bot| idol, to 1st March, t8o8> 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

29,603 

» 

29703 

35 »^ 5 l •* 

65,4,64 

18,8 1 1 

29,387 

59 »° 9 ^ 

13,000 

• M. 3*7 

33.>38 

25.154 

.. 8,974 

22,174 

5 » 7°3 

>3.89* 

39 >° 4 fi 

*M 7 * 

**379 0 

8,082 

... 

30,381 

7.444 o ^ 
28,916 

20,749 

. 8 , 95 ® 

39.333 



4,690 

* 5»439 

194,776 

1 2.5*895 $*0,671 

6, 808 


% 

• •• Ml 

24,790 

5» s 5 

; »'- 99 S 

... 

16.85* 



3 >,593 

22 , 03 ** 53 , 6.35 

163,178 

103,8^8 297,<’36 

° 2>559 

* - - 96,569 


563 

Company* 

1*098,66^ 
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ASIATIC ANNUAL REGISTER, 1808* 


No. 4. — Statement of the Account between the Public an£ the East India Com- 
pany, &C . —-continued. 

\ Principal. Interest. Total. 

1 X. X. X. X. 

Brought over ... 1,402,27# 

EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION. 

1798-9. — Naval Armament to join Admiral 

Blanket in the Red Sea 17,058 

Interest, a’ 10.6, per cent, from 1st March, 

1799, to l.t March, 1808 16,278 

Total ' 58,331 

1800- 1 — Expense of Expedition, Treiglit, 

&.C 673,903 

Interest, a’ 9. 27. per cent, from l.t Nov. 

1800, to Do '158,119 

Total 1,132,035 

1801- 2.— Expense CS1.799 

Interest, a’ 8. 72. per cent, from 1st Nov. 

1802, to Do 37-;, 5.5.7 

Total 1,058,334 

1802- 3.— Expense 409,047 

Interest, a’ 7. 82. per cent, from 1st Xov. 

1802, to Do 195,(523 

Total 664,57* 

Bills drawn by General Baird, ih 1802 76‘,7S6 

Interest, a' 0. IK. lj. per cent, from tinie^ ' 

of payment to Do ... 10,299 

Total 93,035 

U ' r 

Total 1 ,91 8,5 13 1 vOG2,S49 2,98 1 ,892 

Deduct— -Usual or ordinary pay of Troops in Egypt, as in 

former account... 300,000 


Remainder 2,681,892 

Add — Estimated Amount of the Ordinary Charges of such of 
his Majesty’s regiments as went from India to Egypt, and 
did not return thither, *of the regiment that was in Egypt, 
and not landed in India ; and the ordinary charges of levies 
made in India, Co replace Volunteers from Native Corps sent 

to Egypt, including interest... 1 80,000 

* 2,861,392 

< 


Carried forward, 


.£. 4 , 263,662 
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No. 4.— Statement of the Account between the Public and the East Tndia Com- 
pany) &C .f— continued, « 

• Principal. Interest* Total* 

v l. Z. X. Z. 

Brought over, ,*.*.*,. 4,263,663 

CEYLON, mcludingorW nary Charges from „ / • 

1795 to 31st October, 1798 * — after tlujt j 

period the supplies fur «i shed charged, * 

1795-6.— Expense of Capture 354,021 

Interest, at 7. 14, percent from 1st Nov. 

1795, to 1st Marc h, 1 808 320,557 

Total. 684,573* 


1801. — Balance of Property, 

31st Dec 

Remittances, January to Ap(il, 
1802 

Interest, a* 9. 27 per cent, on 
12,8141. from 1st Nov. 1800. 
Do. a' 8.72. per cent, on 235,977, 

from 1st Nov 1801 

Do. a ’ 8. 72. per cent, on 55,753 
from 1st March, 1802 

Total 


Z. 248, 791 
55,753 

304,544 

8,711 

130,322 


29,170 

168,203 


472,747 


1 802*3. — Remittances? 1 . 

Interest, a’ 7.82 percent, from 1st Nov. 

1802, to 1st March, 1808..... 

lotai..... 


70,682 


29,479 

100,161 


1801 to 3 — Freight. Ac. of Stores, Troops, 

Ac. sent to Ceylon, on account of govern- 
ment, estimated at 2(^000 20,000 

1803-4 . — Remittances. ... . .f 68,827 

Interest, a’ 8 per cent, from 1st Novehfber 

1803, to 1st March, 1 808 23,860 

Total a » ... ... ... 92,687 




1804-5 

Interest, a’ 8 84. per cent, fropi 1st Nov, 

1804, to 1st March, 1808 

Total 

55,824 

16,452 

72,236 

1805-6 

13,591. 


Interest, a’ 9. 6. 88. per cent, from 1st Nov. 

1805, to 1st March, UQ8 

Total. 

• 

3,073 

16,667 

1806-7 

24,351 


Interest, a’ 8. per cent. from 1st November, 

1806, to 1st March, 1808 

Total 

* 

2,597 

26,948 

Total CEYLON, chargeable in full... 

921,853 

564,221 1,486,074 1,486,074 
• 

Carried over 

... ... 

5, 749,736 
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ASIATIC ANNUAL' REGISTER, l §08. 


No. 4 — Statement of the Account between the Public and the East India Com- 
pany) & c. — continued, ' r 

Principal Interest. 


Brought over.. ....... 

Expense of Maintenance, 1796 
to Novvmb"r, 179#, and Sup- 
plies after tha; jdate, to S < st De- 
cember, 1801, including rdi- 
nary Changes in the first period. 


z.' 


z. 


Total. 


X, 

5,749,736 


1796*7 251,881 

lute re c a* 8 24. per cent, from 1st Nov. 

179'', to i st i arch, 1808 235,223 

'Total ... ... ... 487,104 


1797-8 

Intel e«t a’ 11 72 percent, fiom 1st Nov. 
1797, to 1st March, .808 ............. ... 

Total 


110,845 


134,241 

245,086 


1798 9 361,014 

Interest a’ 10 6 percent fiom 1st Nov 

1798 to 1st March 1808 357,163 

1 otal*. ...... ....... ......... ... ... ... 718,177 


1799 1800 

Interest a’ 9. 1-1 per cent, trotn 1st Nov 

17 99, to 1st March, 1S08 

Total... 


296,007 

225,459 

... ... ... ... 521,466 


1800 ; 283,730 

Inter e*>» a’ 9 27. per cent from 1st Nov, t 

ib'X), to 1st Match, 1808 195,880 t 

Total i 4 ... ... 476,61 Q 

1801 to December, 1801 23>,518 ‘ 

Intel t&; a* 8 72. pcrce.u from 1st Nov. * 

1801, to 1st March, 1808 113,174 

Total 350 692 


1,540,995 1,258,140 2,799,135 
Deduct... Balance of Property, as above 248,791 139,033 387,824 

X. 1,292.204 1119,107 2,411,311 


Carried forward... half allowed,.... 646,102 559,554 1 ,205,656 


Carried forward...., 

* 


.... 5,< 19,^ 36 
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No. 4. — Statement of the Account between the Public and the East India 
Company, &c. — continued, 

4 Principal. Interest. Total. 

L. Z. * L, L . 

Brougdit forward - : •- - - - - - - 5, 749,736 


Ceylon -brought forward - 646,102 539,554 1,205,656 
EASTERN ISLANDS, including Ordi- * / 

nary Charges : , / 

1795- 6. - 70,985 

Interest at 7 14. percent, from 1st Nov. 

1795, to 1st March, 1808. - ... 62,509 

Total 1 S3, 494 

1796- 7. - - 150,450 

Interest at 8. 24. per cent, from 1st Nov. 

1796, to 1st March, 1808. .... 140,500 

Total - - 290,950 

1797- 8. - - - 84,780 

Interest at 1 1 . 72. per cent, from 1st. Nov. 

1797, to 1st March, 1808. - ... 102,674 

Total 187.454 

1798- 9. .... 186,763 

Interest at 10 6. per cent, from 1st Nov. 

1798, to 1st March, 1808. - - - - 184,771 

Total - 371,534 

1799- 1800. - - - - 127,130 

Interest at 9. 14 per cent, from 1st Nov. 

2799, to 1st March, 18p8. . ... 96,831 

Total - 22 v',961 

1800- 1. - 234,840 

Interest at 9. 27. per cent, from 1st Nov. 

1800, to 1st March, 1808. - . - - 159,644 

Total - 394,484 

1801- 2. - * 195,850 

Interest at 8 72. per cent, from 1st Nov. 

1801, to 1st March, (808. - - - - 108,161 

Total - v - - - - 304,011 

1802- 3. - - - 215,528 

Interest at 7. 82. per cent, drom 1st Nov. 

1802, to 1st March, 1808. - * ' - - - 89,890 

Total - 305,418 

1803- 4. - - . . 315,184 

Interest at 8. per cent, from ^st Nov.1803, 

to 1st March, 1808. - ... 74,598 

Total - 289 782 

1804- 5. - - - 37,964 

Interest at 8. 84. per cent, from 1st Nov. 

1804, to 1st March, 1808 - - . - 11,186 

Total - ..... 49,150 

1805- 6. - - - 55,612 

Interest at 9. 6 88. per cent, from 1st 

Nov. 1 805, to 1st March, 1808. - - - 12 572 

Total - - 68,184 

CANTON ----- 4,300 1,286 5,5 HS 

Bills on Europe, not included above 15.568 4,140* 19,708 

Z. 1,594,954 1 048,703 *-V>4:\7i 8 

Half - - 797 477 524,36V, 1,3 2? ,859 

Carried for ward... Total half Ceylon} 

and the Extern Islands, with inte>> 1 ,448,579 1,083, 936 ,517,515 
rest to 1st March, 1 808. » 3 


Carried over 


5,749,78$ 
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No. 4.-*Statement of the Account between the Public and the East India Company, 
See continued* 


Principal* Interes^. Total. 


; * £. *£. £. 

\, Brought over 5,749,73® 

CEYLON, See brought over - - 1,443,579 1,083,936 2,527,51$ 

Deduct - Half tne Profit on Spices - - 423,395 

L. L. 

Interest at 6/ 4 11 percent on 6,481 
from 1st Oct. 1198, to 1st Mar, 

'1808 3.812 

Do. at 51 6 2£, per cent, on 47,645 
from 1st June, 1799, to Do - * - *22,139 
Do.- - at - f| - Do. - - on, 56745 
from Dt Dec. 1799, to Do. * * .-24,860 
Do. at 4/. 14. per cent, on 33,816 
from 1st August, 18(H), to Do. - - 12,077 
Do. at 51 5. 5) per cent, on 16,460 
from 1st Jan 1801 to Do. - - - 6,219 

Do - - at - Do. * * - on 7,549 
from 1st March -- Do. to Do. - - 2,786 
Do. - - at - - Do. - on 37,987 
from 1st July - - Do. to Do, - - - 13,351 
Do, - - at 3/ 18. 1J percent, on 38,357 

from 1st Feb. 1802 to D». 9,117 

Do. - - - at - - - Do. - * * on 3,161 
from 1st April - - Do. to Do. - - - 731 
Do. - - - at - « - Do - - - on 46,349 
from 1st July - - Do. to Do. - * 10,262 
Do.- - at 5/ 2.5. percent, oil 9,859 
from 1 st Feb 1803 to Do. - * - -2,567 
Do. - - - at - - - Do. - - - on 37,612 
from 1st August - Do, to Doi - - - - 8,828 
Do. - - at 51 9 21 pei cent, on 21,82.° 
from 1st Jan, 1804, to Do. - - - - 4,966 
Do. - - - at - - - Do, * - - on 20,1 10 
from 1st August - - Do. - Do. - - - 3,934 
Do. - -at 51 3 2-j per ce.t. on 15,797 < 

from 1st Feb 1805 to Do. 2 513 

Do, - - - at - - - Do. - - - on 17,404 
from 1st July - - Do. to Do. - - - - 2,395 
Do. - - at 4H9 7 per cent on 3 922 
from 1st Feb. 1806 to Do. ----- - 406 

Do. - - - at - - - Do. - - - on 2,313 
from 1st Sept, - - Do. to Do. - - - 173 

... 131,136 

423,395 

Total 554.531 


Jlemauis - * half Net Expenses, deducting^ 
half the Profit on Spias - • J 


1,020,184 


952,800 1,972,984 


Carried forward 


7,722.720 
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No. 4.— .Statement of the Account between the Public and the East India Com* 
pany, &c,— -continued. 

, Principal. Interest. Total 


JE. L. I L. 

Brought forward. . . . 7,722,72# 


TRINIDAD 

Expense attending Chinese ettlers. . . 23,400 

Interest, at 9 6. 88. per cent, from 1st Nov. 

1805, to 1st March, 1808. 

Total . 

1797: CEYLON. 

JSilU drawn for the regiment De Meuron, 
paid in 1797, not included in the former 
account . . * . . . . 32,000 

Interest, at 5 19- 9*. per cent, from 1 at 
March, 1797, to 1st "March, 1808. . . 

Total . . . 

1805-6. CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Value of Compaq's cargo on board the Bri- 
tannia, lost going to the Cape. • 1 1 9,8 11J 140 RIY 

Va ne of Ship and Stores. . 00.000 J A * 9 » 8U 

Intctest, at 5. 3. 2-f. per cent, from 1st Nov. 

1805 

Total. 

Supplies from St. Helena 5,708 

Interest, at 5 percent from Nov. 1, 1805..,. 

Total . . , 

Drafts on Bengal by the Military and Naval 
Commanders, for Beer taken out of the 
Varutma, country sh.p, and issued to King’s 
troops. ..... A- 3370 
Freight, See. of King’s troops on two 

ships 938* 

Ditto of ships taken up fly the Miii- 1 not yet 
taryanri N.val < ommanders tofor-> ascer- 
ward troops. Sec. to India . . ) tained. 

Estimated Demurrage of Ships goihg to * 
the Cape. . . * . . 17,572 

21 ,880 

Rice sent from Madras. . . . 7,602 

Interest, at 8 per cent, from 1st July, 1806. . 

Total. 

BUENOS AYRES 

Sundries supplied from St Helena, in 1806, 
for the expedition, pay, Sec, to troops sent, 

estimated. 3,844 

Interest, at 5 per cent, from 1st Nov. 1806, to 
1st March, 1808 ... 

Total. 

Passage of officers, Sec to the Cape and Cey- 
lon, men sent out for the Na7y, Stores, Sec. 1 15,964 
Estimated amount of charges incurred by the 
East India Company, for prisoners captured 
at sea, from the year 1793. . . 800,000 


5,290 * 

. 28 , 68 # 


21,084 

. . 53,084 


18,035 

167,846 

666 

6,374 


21 , 88 # 

1,014 

. 8,616 


256 

4,10# 

» 

32,057 148,021 


300,000 


660,209 78,402 738,611 738,6 U 


Total Debits carried .over. 
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No* 4. —Statement of the Account between the Public ahd the Ea»t India Com- 
pany, & C, continued. 

Principal* Interest. ^Total. 


\ 

Debit*— brought forward.. 


L . 


L. 


Z. Z. 

8,461, SSI 


CREDITS. 

By Cash, August. 1798 100,000 

Interest, at 10. 6. per cent, from 1st Sept. 

1798, to 1st Inarch, 1808, deducting ex- 

*pense of Remittance in Bullion to India 

Total ... 


93,642 

193,612 


Ditto, October, 1798...... 100,000 

Interest, as above, from 1st November, 

1798, ditto ... 

Total 


91,875 

19I,«75 


Ditto, July, 1799 200,000 

Interest, at 9. 14. per cent from 1st Aug. 

1799, ditto .. 142,787 

Total ... ... ... ... 342,78. 


Ditto, July, 1803 500,000 

Interest, at 8 per cent, from 1st August, 

1803, ditto 148,043 

Total ... ... ... ... 648,04* 


Ditto, September, 1803 500,000 

Inteiest, as above, from 1st October, 1803, 

Ditto 141,377 

Total. «... ... ... ... .. 64 1,3 1 . 


Ditto, August, 1805 50Q,p 00 

Interest, at 9. 6. 88. per cent, from 1st 
Sept. 1805, ditto 

Xotol * • 


Ditto, September, 1805 500,000 

Interest, as above, from 1st October, 1805, 

Ditto. 

Total....... 


85,810 

585,810 


81,773 

581,773 


Ditto, July, 1806 ' 1,000,000 

Interest, at 8.0.32, per cent, from 1st Au- 
gust, 1806, ditto. .......... ... ... 56.593 

Total 1,056,593 


Total Receipts, with interest, to 1st 
March, 1808, carried forward... 


3,400,000 


841,900 4,241,900 


Total Debits, carried forward. 


«« ... 


... 8,461,331 
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-Statement of the Account between * he Public and the East India Company, kz.*~cMiinuti, 

. 4 Principal Interest. Total. 

• L. k. L. L. 

Total Debits— Brought forward.., .. ,/ ... ... 8,461,3! 

» 

Receipts— Brought forward 3,400,000 ,841,900 4,241,300 

I- BY PAY OFFICE DEMANDS. L. 

58,597 Int. I A 3 4 pr ct. 1 July 1793 to 1 Mar.1808, 17,476 


8 826 do. 4 10 14 

do. 

— 

1794 to 

- 

do. 

- 

30,348 

9,317 do. 4 15 

9 

do. 

— 

1 795 to 


do. 


30 513 

9.017 dc. 4 14 

3 

do. 

— 

1796 to 

- 

do. 


92,924 

fj,026 do, 5 19 

9§ 

do. 

— 

1797 f o 

- 

do. 


72,211 

p,116 do. 6 411 

do. 

— 

1798 ro 


do 


101 521 

0,748 do. 5 6 

H 

do. 

— 

1799 to 


do. 


96,994 

6,079 do. 4 14 

2 

do. 

- 

1H00 to 


do. 


63 2J5 

,740 do- 5 5 

H 

do. 

— 

1801 to 


do. 


9o PS 6 

,758 do. 3 18 

H 

do. 

— 

1802 to 


'do. 


44,893 

,952 do. 5 2 

a 

do. 

— 

1 803 to 


do. 


42,287 

,883 do 5 0 

n 

do. 

— 

1804 to 


do 


36,008 

513 do. 5 3 

H 

do. 

— 

1805 to 


do. 


32,678 

,581 do. 4 19 

7 

do. 

— 

1806 to 


do. 


19,550 

,255 do. 4 14 

7 

do. 

— 

1807 to 


do. 


6,944 


1,408 781,508 

*,697 Deduct bill& in favour of the Comp, not paid. 4 699 


1,711 776,809 

0,000 at 4 14 3 pr, ct. from 1st ^*ay, 1796, to ditto, 

paid by the Company, in Apr .1796 55,765 


1,711 * * 721,044 

Total— Pay Office Demands 2,361,711 721,0443,082,755 

By Victuallixig Office Demands ., 53,171 26. 80,^24 


5,8 14,882 1,539 797 7,404,679 


mount suspended from the Pay Office Demands, on the grounds of the oh- > . 

I to those Accounts \ ^ 3 * 767 


1808. 


TOTAL CREDITS. 


6,960,912 


BALANCE in favour Of the East India Company 1,5004, ip 

(Errors Excepted,) * 

Thomas tiicholat Wittwcr . 

William IV right. 
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Appendix, No, S. 

REPORT from the COMMITTEE on 
the account .letween the Public and 
the East India Company .—Ordered to be 
printed 26tb yunel j 805. Vide page 30, 
et infra, Asiatic Amiual Register, 1805; 
title, State Papers 5 * 

Appendix, No 6. 

[Bring Appendix No . 10, to the report or- 
dered to be printed 2%t/J June , 1 805.] 
Minutes #f the meetings held between 
tthe Right Honourable Charles Bragge 
and Nicholas Vansittart, Esq, appoint- 
ed by the right honourable the chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and the lords 
of the treasury, on the part of gov ern- 
ment; and Jacob Bosanquet, Esq. 
deputy chairman, and Sir Hugh 
Inglis, Bart, on the part of the court 
of directors ; for the purpose of set- 
tling and adjusting the accounts now 
depending between the public and 
the East India ( ompany. Vide paj»e 
184, et infra, State Papers, Asiatic 
Annual Register, 1805. 

Appendix, No, 7. 

Supplement to the Observations pre- 
sented by the Court of Directors to 
the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, on the 31st March, 1808, re- 
specting the claims of the company 
on government. 

The chief ground on which the com- 
missioners on the part of government, 
and the committee of 1 805, objected to 
allow the full expense incurred by the 
company on account of Ceylon, the 
Moluccas and Malacca, the first of 
which settlements was made a king’s 
government, and the others in the gene- 
ral arrangements of the peace of Amiens 
restored to the Dutch, was, that the 
public had borne the whole expense of 
the Egyptian expedition, with a share 
of which the company might very well 
be charged; and the committee of 1805 
have said, that they have aimed at such 
general arrangement upon the whole of 
the account, as might best reconcile, on 
a question liable to considerable differ- 
ence of opinion, tie fair claims of the 
parties. % 

' Now the court of directors presume 
to think, that the arguments which have 
been advanced to shew, that the com- 
pany ought to be ctarged with a part of 
jthe^expense the Egyptian expedition, 
have been successfully answered. But 
supposing (he company justly chargea- 
ble with a share of that expense, sup- 


posing even that share to be made one 
half, which is a proportion far beyond 
what, upon a just application of the 
principle the Indian territory can afford 
or fairly be burthendd with for any 
such expense, still this mode|of settle- 
ment would be far less injurious to the 
company than the one which has been 
adopted, as will most clearly appear by 
the following statement, formed upon 
the last settlement made of the charges 
of the capture and maintenance of 
Ceylon, the Molucca Islands, Malacca, 
and the Egyptian expedition. 

The company are charged with half 
the expense of the maintenance of Cey- 
lon, the Moluccas and Malacca, which 


is as follows : 

(’ey Ion 1,50 5,658 

Eastern Islands, &c. - 1,321,859 


2,527,515 

Deduct half the profit on 
spices which the company 
have moreover allowed to 
Government - - - 554,531 

Remains a clear deduction 
from the charge made by 
the company against go- 
vernment ----- 1,972,984 

The whole amount of ex- 
pense incurred by the 
company for the Egyptian 
expedition, on the Jst 
March, 1 808, is 2,85 1 ,892/ 
one hall of* which, if 
charged to the company, 
would be - - - - - 1,130,698 

Difference j- - - - 542,281 

So that by the mode of settlement 
adopted by the committee of 1 805, on 
the supposition of a fair adjustment of 
the claims of the parties, the company 
suffer more than if the principle of an 
equal participation of expense had, in 
following up what the commissioners on 
the part of government contended 
would be just, been applied to the seve- 
ral expeditions to Ceylon, the Eastern 
Islands and Egypt, to the extent of 
542,288/. which sum ihe company 
contend to be due to them upon the 
principles maintained in favour of go- 
vernment; but, upon the principles 
they themselves maintain, they claim the 
whole sum of 1 ,972,984/. 

East India House, 

24rh May, 1808. 
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Appendix* No. 8. 

, * 


Average of the undermentioned Receipts and Payments of the East India 
Company, in England, for the following Periods ; togethJr with an Esti- 
mate of the same for the current Year, from 1 st Marfh * 1808 * to 1 st 
March, I8O9. 



Aveiage ot j Avrragt of 
Years fion; ,Y» ars horn 
1st March} 1st Match, 
798, to 1st 1803, to 
M-'rcli, 1st March, 

1803. 1808. 

Average ot Esmnaic 
* Years ‘ hom 1st 
from 1st j March,. 
M%rch» 1808, to 1st 
1798, to istj March*, 
Match, 1808 1809. 

RECEIPTS. 

L. ‘ 

L . 

L. 

L. 

Company’s goods sold 

7 > l 33 »* 4 ® 

5*5 20,329 

6,326,735 

4,932,146 

Hon. Board of Ordnance, foi salt- 
petrc 

24,049 

63 , coo 

46,025 

185,000 

Charges and profit on private trade 
Freight on ditto 

167,966 

152*555 

160,260 j 

80,000 

Interest received of the Bank on 
the company’s share of annuities. 

36,227 

36,224 

36,225 

36,22<r 


7.361,31*4 

5,777,108 

6 ». 569»245 | 

5 > E 33 > 37 2 


paymetTts. 


Customs 

£67,229 

108,717 

237,973 

59,884 

freight and Demurrage.* . • 

*.511,693 

1,512,615 

1*5! 2,154*! 

1,788,405 

Goods and Stores exported, and 
Bullion 

2,481,083 

2 , 983>965 

2,732*521 

2 »° 44>959 

Bills of Exchange from India. . . 

900,054 

523,876 

711,965 

1 * 122 ** 75 ' 

— ■ Do. China. .. . , 

556,007 

5 2 5»31 ° 

00 

O 

855*^56 

Charges General, including Supra 
Cargoes, Commission, Interest 
on Loans, &c. &c 

72*376 

736,622 

73°>999 

758 »oo« 

Dividends on Stock, and Interest 
on Bonds 

7 ° 9 » 39 1 

742,500 

725*945 

857,000 

Pay to Marine and Military offi- 
cers on Purlough and retired 
from service , 

45,796 

127,384 

86^90 

160,000 


7 , 596,629 

7,260,989 

7,278,808 

7,646,279 


East India House* 12th May. 180fl. 


(V rrnro 


r'nn( , nJ \ 
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v Appendix,, 

\ 

COMPARISON of the Fixed, and Permanent Sources of RECEIPTS and 
Receipts and Payments which are oj a tempomry or occasional nature , 
and Private Trade , beyond the Charges and Profit thereon , in the 


RECEIFfS. 

ISf Mai. 1708, . 
to 

sstMar. 1803. 1‘ 

■ iVlai, 1S0 ; 
to 

•< Mar. 1808 

More 
latter pe- ! 
nod. 

Less latter 
period. 

A. 

x ! 

L. 

s L. 

Company’s Goods, including Salt- 
petre to the Board oi Ord- 
nance 

35 > 7 * 5 > 95 * 

’•7,9^1,646 


7 . 844 > 3 i 2 

Charges on Profit and Private 
Trade 

839,8*? 


1 — 

77 r °5 3 

Interest on the Annuities . . . 

181,134 

l8l,ll() 

— 

*5 


36,806,9*0 

28,88.5,54° 

1 ~~ 

7,921,380 

Total Receipts from 1st March, 1798,10 isr March, 
Payments • - Do. - - - - Do. . 

1 803 . . 

. . . 36 806,920 

^ . . 36,483,14,5 


Surplus L. 323, 77 •, 

Total Receipts fiom 1st Match, 1803, to 1st March, 

1808 . .V. L. 28,88.5, 540 


Payments - - Do. - - - - Do... 36,304.' 51 

, Deficiency 7^4 19,511 

Deficiency L. 7,0(15 636 


Supplied asunder: 

Balance Cash, Kt March, 1748 ^ 

Receipts fiom Government on act c um of the Company’s Claims. 3,440,060 

Do. - - - Do. - - fo r Snips s l«i 16c o8h 

Loyalty Loan sold 769.737 

Bond Debt increased 2, 396, 76*5 

Duty on Tea m the Company’s iumds on 1st March, 1808 *>33l*i> 0 8 

Received from several: Composition for staying Law Proceedings. . . ,501236 


L. 8,708,834 

Deduct : 

Balance Cash, 1st March, i R 0 g t including Tea 


Duty ...? L , 723(692 

Private Trad- Goods, mor- paid th<n reu*ntd. 215,13.5 
* 1 j, . P^irylar • • Do. - - - - 30,322 


,"*y I* l * 0B V S >P 0 ; W 5jatf s „, , on „ •JOaropi|jsj wo pq pr. r nrao. 

uo iqS.w/pw^.i *H| n0! «“ W* «* 

' us Q-luv;uno 3 iy «x«h«mx «. 3 S v„ 0 V ’ H 
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PAYMENTS in England, of the East India Company-, exclusive of 
such as Tea Duties , Money borrowed, Payments made by Government, 
following Periods. ' i # 



1st March, 

•1st March, 


. 


1798, to l$t 

1803, to 1st 

More Idler 

Less latter 

PAYMENTS. 

March, 1803 

Marth, 1808. 

period. 

peiiod. 


Z. 

z. 

z. . 

L. 

Customs ’. . 

1,836,148 

543,588 


*>292,56* 

Freight 

7.558.465 

7,563,076 

4»6ii 

— 

Exports 

12,405,416 

149,19,825 

2,514,409 

■ — 

India and China Bills . • : . 

7,280,303 

5, *45, 9*9 

- - 

*,034,374 

Charges General ....... 

3,626,879 

3,683,112 

56,233 

— 

Officers Pay 

£28,98l 

636,920 

407,939 

1 

Interest and Dividends . . . 

3,546,953 

3>7 1? >5°i 

! 165,548 

— 

Captains of worn-out Ships 

— 1 

— 1 

! 

— 


36,483,145 

1 

36,304,951 j 

|3>'4 8 >74o 

1 \ 

3,326,934 



• 


3,148,740 

m 



L. 

178,194 


* * 





Charles Cartwright, 
Accountant-General 
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Appendix* 

v Account of Sales for Ten Years, from (798-9 t0 1 80 7* 8 * 



1798-9. 

1799 800. 

1800-1. 1 

1801-2. 

1802-3. 

CHINA. 


£■ 

£■ 

£: 

£■ 

£• 

Teas* 


3,36S,608 

3,665,821 

3,479,218 

3,358,284 

3,562,65^ 

♦ 

China Raw Silk. 

1 

182,535 

71,104 

81,683 

104,229 

121,722 

China Ware... . 

. 

4,032 





Nankeens 

. 

88,099 

58.557 

55,480 

76,642 

54,48^ 

“Wrought Silks.. 


9,009 




4,197 

Drugs 

- 




249 

195 

China Total 


3,052,283 

3,794,982 

3,616,381 

.3,539,404 

3,753,252 

INDIA. 







Bengal Piece Goods, 

1,219,818 

1,056,840 

1,406,879 

1,1 79,447 

600 01 9 

Coast Do 

i 

1,560.470 

T93,l 96 

963,706 

751,727 

516 041 

jSurat and Anjengo. 

193,202 

177,901 

205,283 

11,751 

184,436 

Bengal Raw Silk,.. 

322,873 

390,149 

297,645 

895,410 

269,249 

Pepper 


331,6*25 

256,784 

317,147 

269,246 

172,058 

Sugar 


457,545 

125,869 

246,569 

1^,191 

102,151 

Coffee 


17,688 

26,625 

42,264 

— — 

— — 

Saltpetre ... 


226,742 

410,928 

228,250 

96,880 

156,596 

Spices 


172,637 

868,635 

241,573 

232,894 

192,85.6 

Cotton Wool... 


84,686 

33 653 

12,495 

— 

— — 

Drugs, Sec 


79,7W 

26,979 

16,989 

2,397 

62,^g8 

India, Total..., 


4,666,990 

3,165 559 

3,978,800 

3,086,943 

2,316,384 

Total, Indijt and? 
China.. $ 

8,819,273 

[ 7,360.541 

7,595.181 

6,626.347 

6,069,636 

*j£a«t India House, 10th May, ISOS* 


(Errors excepted.) 



State papers. 

I 




Sfo. ia • * . 

. * . . ■ / 
distinguishing INipld and Cldnd , end the Species of GoodsFrom each. 


1803-4, 1804-5. 

1805-6. 

! 1806-7. 

1807-S. 


. L. L. 

L, 

L. 

L. 

CHINA. 

3,484,448 3,148,540 

3,620,904 

j 3,566,043 

3, 7 95, Cl 2 

iTcaa, 

1 ($0,028 100,73‘J 

54,555 

92,5S£ 

51,144 

China Raw Silk. 
|China Ware. 

,43,828 58,223 

65/240 

| 49,525 

— 

iN.iukeens. 

1,373 

! 

! 888 

— — 

Wrought Silk*. 
Drugs. 

3,G29,G77 3,307,495 

2,7 40,633 | 

3,709.046 

3,846,756 j 

China Total. 


INDIA. 


6-2,031 

j 438,964 

C20 454 

498.134 

260,262 ( BengaI Piece Good*, 

419*K)i 

449,731 

529,315 | 

186,273 

136,177 Coa«,t, ditto. 

91/218 

1 1,C79 \ 

] 

, 84,617 

92,755 

36,381 ,'Surat and Anjengo. 

292,659 

409,192 i 

.219 904 

192 244 

2CS,066 ^Bengal Raw Silk, 

223,073 

141,588 

121,341 

36,266 

75,840 Pepper. 

56,879 

209JU59 

r# 294,704 

144,506 

202,487 'Sugar. 

ST, 34 4 


36,322 

39,358 

18,731 Coffee. 

239,170 

129,192 

217,769 

186,896 

179,932 j Saltpetre. 

174,359 

153,286 

114,246 

68,092 

116,502 Spices. 





Cotton Wool* 

29,757 

8,335 

15,721 

25,550 

15,837 Drugs, &c. 

2,230,896 

1.955,026 

2,254,999 

1 

3,472,074 | 

1,310,23 5 India Total. 


7,866,073 5,2 60,521 1 .",09/?, *98 


5,181,120 | 5,15^77. 


£ Total India and 
C Chisja 


Charles Cartwright t 
Accountant-General, 

t P p 


Vot. 10. 
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Appendix, No l'i. 

Veneris 13 C1 die Maij, 1808. 

EXAMINATION of CHARLES CARTWRIGHT, Esq. J^ccountanl-General of 
\ the East India Company. 

Havf you made up an Account of the supposed value of the Company’s Goods 
unsold in their -warehouses, on the 1st of" March, 1808? — I have: the amount i» 
£7,815,305.> 

Explain to the ( pinmittcc the principles upon which you made up that account, 
and how you took the value of-the different articles? — My principal guide in valu- 
ing those articles in which there is not a probability of material change, such as 
Teas, &c. is the price at which the articles sold at the preceding sale, and all the 
articles in this valuation have been valued upon this primiple ; that Piece Goods 
have been valued lower than the prices they sold for in the preceding years ; Pep- 
per also is in the like predicament; and, since the valuation, Silk in a considerable 
degree haft increased m price as well as pepper. 

AN sIC COUNT, ej’hi thing the Prime Cost of the Company's Goods in 
IVotehouse, in each year, from 17()8 to 1808; together with the Prime 
Cost of the Company's Jmpoits and Sales respectively in the same Period t 
and the Sale Value of the Goods unsold at the end of each Year . 



Prime cos 
of the 
Goods in j 
Wa i chouse 
unsold at 
the t om 
men cement 
of the Year. 

Prime cost 
of the 
goods im- 
ported in 
the year. 

| 

TOTAL. 

Prime cost 
of the 
Goods solrf 
in the year 

Prime Cost 
of the 
Goods un 
sold at the 
end of the 
year. 

Sale Value 
of the 
Goods un- 
sold at the 
end 

of the year. 

1798-9 

2,746,339 

5,788,671 

i 

8,485,010 

3,828,495 

4,656,515 

8,481,815 

1799-800 

1,656,516 

2,600,007 

*7,256,522 

3,772,639 

3,483,883 

5,788,571 

1800-1 

3,483,883 

2,572,232 

6,056, K 5 

4,191,727 

1,864,388 


1801-2 

1,864,388 

3,473,530 

5,337,918 

3,351,378 

1,986,540 

4,01 1,078 

1 802-3 

1 ,936,540 

3,228,818 

5,215,358 

3,155,6*30 

2,059,72s 

4,259,554 

1 803 ‘1 

2,059,728 

3,925,961 

5,985,689 

3,242,822 

2,742,867 

4,764,344 

1 804-5 

2,742,867 

£ ,929,870 

6,672,737 

2,950,755 

3,721,982 

6, 446,585 

1805-6 

3,721,982 

3,816,242 

7,538,224 

3,340,916 

4,197,308 

7,600,012 

1 806-7 

4,197,308 

2,624,879 

6,822.187 

2,949,396 

3,872,791 

6,875,158 

1807 8 

3,872,791 | 

3,157,965 

7,030,756 

2,852,316 | 

4,178,440 

-7,815,305 


(Errors excepted ) 

Charles Cartwright , 

Accountant-General. 

East India House, 30 th March , 1808. 

Appendix** No. 12. cotton goods in this country increased 

Marti r, die Maij i8c8. or decreased? — It has decreased very 

EXAMINATION or Mr R. BROWN. considerably. 

I a*m a very large deTer in East India Have East India cotton goods in this 
* cotton goods. country increased in their price* or 

Has the consumption of East India Hect eased I— Some few fabrics of spit* 




State paper's. m 

fins have Increased ; but speaking geneU goods ? — I am, but principally of India ; 
rallyof East India ctmon goods, tftey our exportation has very considerably 
ire lower. diminished wiihin these lew yeats. 

Do those articles in winch the pi ice* Do you ascribe the diminished sale of 
tas increased, bear a small or a large the East India cotton goods, in anv and 
proportion to the East India Company's what degree to the improvement of the 
ale of piece goods? -—A very small inanuhiuuics upon the continent ? — I 
proportion. think that the unproved state? ol the cot- 

When you say that the p»ires of ccr- ton manufactures upon the continent, ha* 
ain aiuclcs have mcieascdfdo you mean not entirely pieventcd the exportation 
■dative to the hue pricc-s of those ant* hum this country, lor when the duty on 
Irs. or the average puces for some years the continent was about 40 per c^nt. very 
)ark? — I mean relative lyio the late prices, large quantities were exported, and that 
Weic those late prues hi;jh*ei or i.iwer it is only since the absolute prohibition 
han the average prices? — I think I can has tiken place, the cotton maiiuiactdre* 
tate, th*t they were irotn 9,5 to 30 per ot the continent have greatly increased. 
*cnt. lower than 'he average pi ice* of six E*om vhatpenod do vou date the abso- 
>r <v j .Vcn vi .ns past. bite piohibitiou on the continent? — J 3 e- 

Has the present price of those articles, tween two and three yeais ago. 
which vou grate to have mer-ased, risen , Do you think the inierteience of the 
ip* to the average puce ? — I think it ha.: British goods with the East India cmnpa- 
, peeking generally of East India goods, ny’s goods is likely to continue ? — 1 think 
he present pnai is considerably lower u is likel) ro continue wi th increased effect. 
Inn 1 he average of the last six or seven Examination of Sir ROBERT PEEL, 
/ears. Bat. a Member of the Committee; 

r fo what do vou ascribe the fa’! of rhe Having ban examined, said, that he 
">rice of E-iSt India goods for the home was of opinion wirh the witness, Mr. 
'onsurnption 1 — Coiamlv, to the inter- Robert Biown, that the sale of East Indt» 
ferencc of the Bnn-h manufactuies, cotton goods has been of late yeats veiy 

From your knowledge ol the trade, are nuuh nuerfeied with in Great Britain 
/on enabled 10 state it as a fact, tb.u the by similar fabrics manufactured at home. 
British manufactures have i mate red 111.1- IL b< g^ed leave to state in addition, that 
(nallywnh the sale of the East Incut though me puces of labour and the raw 
;otton goods?-— lain able tdPstate it as man nal are much lower in the East Indies 
i fact consistent with my own knowledge, than in this country, yet these advan- 
Lh.it ihcv have interfered, so much so , t tage^ aie moic than counterbalanced by 
hat our house have been undo the necc*- the following circumstances. The iuvcij- 
my of keeping the British mtiTirw with* tion ol ingenious machinery by Bmish 
111 the last two veins, to furnish the assoit- subjects has very much lessened aiui 
merit for our owm im mediate connections, assisted human labour, and, what is pei- 
Tben your opinion is, as a p’tsoruon* haps of moic importance, the manufac- 
versant with the trade, that the Bnush lure is established in the seat of con- 
manufactures have nntenally inteifeied, sumption, and the home trader is enabled 
tnd aie likely to continue tomterferr, with facility to* supply the demand, and 
tviih the sale of the compiny’s cottiin to accommodate himself to the changes 
goods lor home consumption ?— Cerui-ilv th.it s> frequently take place in iamy 
With regard to East India cotton goods articles; that* he British cotton goods 
Tor « xpnttdtio'i, Ids n iucre«sed 01 dmu* must likewise have vetv much lntafered 
nished m"a considerable degree? — It has w.ih the sale of Eist l *cha cotton good* 
smimshr d in a considerable degree. on ihc. comment of Europe, fiom ibo 

louhit causes do vou atmhutc that causes abut* stated, and latcly.the.se 
dim emon?— Pnncipallv to the wmtof maikets have hem losfc by^tbc hostility 
nirse wuh the comment, bu* in ot France j that he deemed it incumbent 
lenal degree to h-* ’mpruv u,y ms on him to s'j;e, that in com .quince of 
innie in 1 he British mar.utdume of coiton the cotton manufactures on the < outwent 
-Is, which now supplant tV Lana for of Europe being establish*- u on British 
n.’ .y purposes upon the comment, and lnipioveinfcms he apprehends that a 
ariicularly in the punting manufactories, return of peace would not restore to the 
1 which East L.dia cotton goods were £i:»t India company their accustomed 
foinu rly alone used. demand to that part of the globe for 

Are you a large exporter of cotton cotton goods. 

4Pp2 
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Appendix, No. 13. 

An ACCOUNT of BILLS of EXCHANGE paid ly the East India 
Comply i from 1st March, 3/p8, to 1 st March, 1803. 


Indian Debt, 

CHINA. INDIA DEBT. Old Registered 

Debt. 



L. 

S. 

d. 

L. 

S. 

d. 

L. 

S. 

d. 

Fremlst March 1798, to do. 17 99 

430,051 

3 

10| 

204,715 

12 

11 

482,895 

o 

5 

1799. to - 1*00 

831 ,82(5 

19 

1 

380,032 

17 

3 

621,744 

19 

3 

1800, to - 1801 

65.5,216 

11 

1 

879,532 

8 

1 

796,516 

6 

5 

1801, to - 1802 

475,728 

16 

— 

6 10 470 

16 

1, 

475,590 

6 

1 

1802, to - 1803 

395,940 

11 

4] 

502,183 

6 

2, 

166,445 

17 

9 

L.\2 

,786,764 

1 

4i‘J 

’,106,985 

— 

(>! 

2,543,192 

11 

XI 


TOTALS. 

L. s. (L 


J 798 to 1 799 
3 799 to m>(> 

1800 to 1801 

1801 to 1802 
J 802 to 1803 


1,11 7,661 19 2 

j 15 7 

1 ,82;). 2<>5 5 7 
1,. *>91, 789 18 
1.064.589 3 5 8 


7 f 4:J«,8i)l ]3 6 


Memorandum : 

The total amount of Bills of Exchange paid as state ! in this account, wii? 
not agree with the amount of Kills ot Exchange paid, as stated in the 
Receipts ^od Payments ; the amount of Hills received, drawn in favour of 
the company, being deducted in the latter account. 

East India House. (Errors Excepted .) 

the 9th May, 1808. Cius. Caiiwriglt. 

Accountant-General. 


Appendix, No. Id. 

An ACCOUNT of BILLS of , EXCHANGE paid by the East India 
Company ; from 1st March, 1803, to 1st March , 1808. 



CHINA. 

t NDIA DEBT. 

Indian Debt, 
on the register. 


L . s, d 

L. s. d 

L. S. d. 

1st March 1803, to do. 1804 

250,626 18 10 

617,156 6 1 

89,996 18 7 

1804, - - 1805 

513,149 16 3 

483,307 5 1 

19,986 12 

1805, - - 1806 

442,886 18 I 

600.886 6 JO 

10,512 12 3 

1806, - - 1807 

611.994 16 8 

520 ,338 4 6 

,50,223 19 ll 

1807, - - 1803 

788,252 12 6 

835,559 17 3 

3,167 17 4 

' z 

2,686,91 1 2 4 

8,107,247 19 9 

179,887 19 J 


18 )3 to 1*04 - 957,780 S 6 

180! to 1805 - 1,016,443 13 6 

1805 to 1806 - 1,060,285 17 2 

* ' • 1806 to 1807 - 1,212,557 — 7 

, • I8d7 to : 808 - 1,876,980 7 1 

L 5 ^-b ° 47 1 1 0 

MIM01XAXPUM : 

The total amount of Bills of Exchange paid, as stated in this account, wi| 
not agree with the amount # of Bills of Exchange paid, as stated in thl 
Receipts and Payments ; the amount of Bills received, drawn in favou| 
of the company* being deducred in the latter account. 

Xast India House, (Errors excepted ) 

9th M*j t 1808 , CU u» Cartwright, 

Accountant-General, • 
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In an estimate of stock at China to, the end of the season, say March, 1 & 8 , made 
up and transmitted to China in the month of February last, a balance wp calculated 
to remain there, of tiUcs 2 , 755 , 50 5 ,* after provision made for th|f cost of the 
cargoes to be shipped foi Europe, to arrive in Engl add in 1808 - 9 , f° r a B con- 
tingent expenses of the factory, and f^r a remittance to Bengal, of 600,000 tales, 
without estimating any Bills of Exchange to be drawn upon the Court ; and the 
Bengal Government, pei their separate finance letter to the Court of th£ 14 th Sep- 
tember, 1807 , state their having lequcsted the supracargoes at Canton, in a letter 
dated August, 1807 , to receive no more cash for Bills of Exchange upon the Court, 
except what might be tendered by the commanders and officers of the company’s 
ships, in part of their privilege. Under these circumstances, from an ample pro- 
vision of funds on the one hand, and fiom the request of the Bengal government 
on theother, it is presumed that a debt 0 / Z.ioe,ooo> for Bills of Exchange from 
China, as inserted in the account of debts and credits of the East ludia^company, 
as they will stand on the ist*March, i 8 cq, will be fully equal to the sum that may 
be, then owing. The Court’s letter to Canton of the 26 th February, 3808 , directs 
that' no Bills arc to he diawn on the Court, while a favourable exchange offers on 
the seveial picsidcn' irs in India. 

• Value in sterling money, 918 , 501 /. 13 *. 4 ^. 

East India House, * Cbas. Cartwright, 

• 13 th May, i 8 u 8 . ' Accountant-General* 


Appendix, No. H>. 

ABSTRACT ACCOUNT of the swns paid -in England, for Charges 
General , in Ike under -mentioned Years, under the following heads. 




1805-6. i 

1806-7. , 

1 T 807-8. 

Political Charges - f 

• 

L. 

250,4.92 

L. 

172,161 

L. 

205^26 

Commercial Charges 

• 

385,628 

376,090 

*471,045 

Articles for which a value remains 

- 

51,517 

63,368 

58,426 

Articles usually classed with Charges of Merchan- 
dize, which do not properly belong to that head 

12,662 

12,064 

f66,93I 



700,299 

623,658 

801,428 


East India House, (Errors Excepted.) 

30th March, 1808. Chat. Cartwright , 

Afcovjptant-General. 

* Paid for Supracargoes Commission, the greater part of fwo years gommisiion? 
for sumps on new bonds issued, and property tax on the interest of bonds. 

4 This amount contains two year# interest on the bank loan. 
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^ <• < Appendix^ 

An ESTIMATE of the DEBTS ' and CREDITS of the East India 
on the 1 st March , I8O9. * 

L. 

To Balance f»f ('ash deficient on 1st March, 1809 - - 876,700 

To Bonds bearing Interest - 4,900,009 

To Do. not bearing I nterest - 15,517 

To Bills of Exchange unpaid from China - - 100,000 

To - Do. '• - - - India ... 800,000 

To Customs on Goods sold and unsold - - - 143,000 

To the Battle tor a Loan, on Mortgage of the Annuities,that may be sold 

per Act ot 1788 - - - *- - 700 000 

To - Do. - for a Loan on Bond - 100,000 

To - I)o. - for Interest on the above Loans - - 10,667 

To Freight and Demurrage - 180,000 

To Supracargocs Commission on all Goods sold and unsold - 9fc,000 

To Froprietors of Private Trade, on all Goods sold - — 

To Almshouses at P*5pLr - - - 66,000 

To what owing in the Department of the Committee of Shipping, 

exclusive of Exports • 120,000 

To what ow»Rg for Exports of former Seasons - 40 OCX? 

To what owing to the Warehouse Contingent Fund - - 12,000 

To Warrants passed the Court, unpaid - 40,000 

To what owing for Tea returned by the Buyers, and resold - 971 

To Interest on Bonds - x - - 73 000 

To Dividends on Stock - - 1 » - _ 66,000 

Zs 533 S5S 

Balance in favour of the Company, in England on the 1st! 

March, 1809, after Payment of all the Debts in £ng*> 2,819,587 

land - « ' « j 


Z 11,1 53,442 
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Company in England, exclusive of their capital stock , as they will stand 


* i 

By what due from Government to the Company , 

By the Amount of Goods sold, not paid for 

By the Honourable Board of Ordnance, for Saltpetre delivered. 

By the Value of Goods in England unsold 

By the Value of Ships, Sloops, and Vessels, exclusive of those sta- 
tioned Abroad 

By the Value of the East India House, and Warehouses .. 

By what owing from sundry persons, returned from India, and in India, 
to be repaid in England 


L. 

1 , 200,000 

265,000* 

75,000. 

8,379,000 

102,500 

*1,100,000 

31,942 


£11,153 442 


* An addition is made to the Value of the East India House and Warehouses 
by reason of die sum of 7,27 ,600, which will he expeuded for buildings in the 
course of this year, which js included in the estimate of receipts and disburse- 
ments to the 1st March, 1809. 

The estimated Value of Goods expected to he received from India and China, 
in the year 1809-iO is Z5, 27 1,000, to purchase which laige payments have 
been, and will be, made 111 England previous to the 1st March, 1809. It is taken 
at the same amount as the preceding year, having no information from which 
anew estimate might be made. - 

Of the sum of Z 2,460,000, claimed to be due to the company by the public 
on the 1st March, 1808, only Z 1,500,000 is computed to be paid. 


* Appendix, No. 18 . 


An ACCOUNT, shewing the amount of the PAYMENTS made in 
England , previous to the 1st March, 1808, and the amount estimated 
to he paid before 1st March , 180g, on account of cargoes to arrive 
after the latter period. 

L. 


Exports paid for on 1st March, 1808. .1 

Impress advance for Freight on Ships to arrive after 1st 
March, 1809 a 


1,477,477 

75,000 


Exports paid and estimated to be paid between 1st March, 
1808, and 1st March, 1809.. 


1,994,959 


* 

. Z3, 547,436 


East India House, 
13th May, 1808. 


(Errors Excepted.) 

Cbas, Cartwright, 

Accountant-General^, 
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An ESTIMATE of the DEBTS and CREDITS of the East India 
1st March, l&Op; together with an estimate t>f the value oj goods expected 


To Balance of Caih deficient on 1st March, 1809 , 

To Bonds bearing Interest. . ... 

To - Do. not bearing Interest . . * , , 

To Bills of Exchange unpaid from China , . 

To -Do. - In lia 

To Customs on Goods sold and un^ij . t$ 

To the Bank, for a Loan on Mortgage of the Annuities that may fc 
sold per act of 1788 . . . f 

To - Do. for a Loan on Bond . . . . 

To - Do. for Interest on the above Loan 

To Freight and Demurrage 

To Supt a cargoes Commission on all Goods sold and unsold 
To Almshouses at Poplar ... 

To what owing in the Department of the Committee of Shipping 
exclusive of Exports . , . , 

To - Do. for Exports of former Seasons . . • 

To - Do. to the Warehouse Contingent Fund . * 

To Warrants passed the Court, unpaid 

To what owing for Teas returned by the Buyers, and re-sold 

To Interest on Bonds ♦ . 

To Dividends on Stock 


L. 

876,700 

4,900,000 

15,517 

100,000 

800,000 

143,000 


700, rOQ 
100,000 
10,667 
180,000 

90.000 

66.000 

120,000 

40.000 

12.000 

40.000 
971 

73.000 
66,0. Q 


8,333,855 

Balance in favour, aftir Payment of all Debts in EnglW . . 3,779,587 

12, 1 13,442 


To Balance L% 050, 587 


East India House, 
ike 13th May, 1808. 


^Errors Excepted.) 

~ Chat. Cartwright, 

4ccountaQt»General. 
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Company in England, exclusive, of their Capital Stock, as they will stand 
to be received from India and China, in the course of the year 1809*10. 


L. 

By what due from Government to the* Company. . # , . . 1/200,000 

jBy the amount of goods sold, not pjid for, ... , 265 , 000* 

By the honourable Board of Ordnance, for Saltpetre delivered. . 75,000^ 

By the value of goods iu England unsold. .... 8,379,000 
By the value of ships, sloops, and vessels, exclusive of those stationed 
abroad. 109,500 


By the value of the East fhdia House and Warehouses. 

By vvliat owing from Government for Stores and Supplies so 

His Majesty’s Troops, on 1st March, 1908. . 9, ■4(70,000) 
Estimated to be leceivtd fjom Government. 1,500,000 J 
By what owing trom sundry persons returned from India, audio 
Jtadia, to be repaid m England. . 


*1,100,000 

909,000 

31,9-12 


3 I IS, 412 


pJalance in favour as per contra. . • • • 3,779,587 

Add, The estimated value of goods expected to be rc-> 
ceived from India and China, iu the year 1808-10, . J f 5, ‘27 1,000 


£9,050,287 


* An Addition is made to the value of the East India House and Warehouses 
by reason of the sum ot 27,0*001 which will he expended tor Buildings in the 
course of this year, which is included in the estimate of receipts and disbursements 
to the 1st March. 1809. 

•J* The goods expected to arrive in 1809-10 aie taken at the same amount as the/* 
preceding year, having no information from wliun a nefa estimate might be made; 
the net produce of which, a' ter the payment of all duties, &e. in England, will be 
3,660,360, and the amounted payments made in England, and estimated to be made 
to 1st March, 1809, tor cargow to airive in England after tlut period, is 3,547,436/. 
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^ Appendix, No. 20/ • 

Jovis,\g dieMaij, 1808. 

EXAMINATION «f- SAMUEL PEPYS COCKERELL, E»q, 

You are Surveyor of the East India Company?— I am. 

Have you surveyed the East India House and the Warehouses for the purpose of 
affixing a value on them ?— I have not critical Iv surveyed the whole of them, but I 
have a general knowledge of them, and have the plans and dimensions of each. 

At the end last year you put a value of i,o72,4#ol. upon the East India 
Housci the Warehouses, and other Buildings belonging to the East India Company; 
how came you to affix that value ? — In the vear 1807 1 followed the valuation that had 
been made bv Mr. H« md, my predecessor in the Company’s seivicc, adding to it the 
sums that had been ’ai 1 our in purchases and new buildings in the current year. I 
have since compared ih value wnh the Company’s warehouses i,nd other buildings 
in diffeieut parts, and f> id it so nrai to mv own judgment of, it, rhat I again took the 
same rule in the ve.n 1808, upon which the return of i.oyc^ool was made. 

Supposing that you were placed b. tween two parties, to say what one should pav,and 
the otlri receive, as the v.slnc of t!ie buildings iu ijuesiiou, whir would be the sum 
that you would place it ai ?— The sum I luve mentioned in my return. 
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j$OME PARTICULARS of the SECRET HISl »RY qf TaNJORTC,* the 
(’arnatjc, and the I > )ef>kunnj oi Fori St. (jKosu; k, from a . 
diary fre/ft Inj a di&tingdiitliul Resident at the 0 Court of thq 
Raja a. 


January Jth m \*§2 

Left I’riri’M - ibout furr in 
the morning. »’* r me tir^t two 
} joiit s t lie vv" ■' 'hr* »ut>h wan > 

About four miles hef« e » e re^’h- 
cd the Anient, i I was met by •tin* 
brad people of the country. I 
stopped a hour : u to receive and 
pay compliments to th'‘m ; staid 
an hour at the Ament, winch Hv- 
der biokcfiounm two places, so 
that the bed of the ruer was per- 
fectly empty, and ue made our 
journey through it, as the high 
road. 

The villas s tluotwh whit'll we 
passed, weie nil literally burnt. — 
the people fed, — and the Find 
until led. About six. miles bfyond^ 


the Vn’-’iiL T found, at last, a tern- 
| )* >ra i Prod.ii J a i sed for my re- 
■>L»»n. headmen lenewed 

tw ir (» i 1 1 • v s , and brought ns 
:tuT. a! :imt, and sheep and 
fowl: V'm made a pleasant re- 

P-v>L A la . a being of the party, 
a liitL W was at once sepa- 

rator if km aer dressing. 

i he cowiiln , over wiiich we tra- 
v'dled, .if ei niter, was, if possi- 
ble, mojc m/< i tbie than the spec- 
tacle wo beheld in the morning, 
and this contained almost to the 
waiL of Tanjote. 

* For the Irst hour or two tlie 
road led pie.wntlv through a noble 
avenue of Fan van trees. This 
kind of avenue, at once most plea- 


* Thv English reader , may, perchance, K a^med h.* the Anlv notes ana’ lucubra- 
tions oi til** wnter oi this ojigmal >nthit,i. in piouiu eon, thi'ueh the events men- 
tion* d ir» it m<»v iierhei h«»veno-‘bv nor mu rest enouph uhou f f hi m to pi<a,r or 
rc roirtini nd themselves to anorh* r t*< suippnri ot a <Jms. Tin modulus of an 
p*.)Sf*n Durbar, at this early penod ot At gSo-Asim. »<i i..se app at , kkc the 
tribes or casts of India, to have p.ur.iken ol a ronum n from- 1 .tire ; so that in the 
general umtoriuity little curiosity is even. I tow.ircf am individim 1 or single ocrur- 
jence, — “ All like one aimthti h '(pence ait ; evt rv one Luh seeming mon- 
stious, till its fellow huh iame to match it.’* SjlAki \ R F . 

f Ai.icut, oi iat!ur Anacut, is ft dam to srop«*>r div< rt a stream hum rs course, 
for the purpose of litigation. T his patucula., a 'o noble ( tfrr of ar, was made at 
an incaJCuLbk expense. It is a stupendous wo. k of masons, i.*i v lii* !i die labour of 
thousands was exhausted lot years, h serves to umi a bianrh of th. C It i ion, a wide 
and rapiC river, fiom it* natural beet, by a forced ( hannt 1, nro -he T ?a joie country. 
Three Lev of pagodas* or 12o,oocl. sterling, were expended in Kjviring the injurieg 
here described. ^ * 

J A shed or building for occasional use, constructed of pcnsM-'e material*, 
hastily ami rudely put together. It i& generally made with a few bam boo j, and dry 
Jbiancbes of the cocoa-nut or Palmira tree. 

^ant 
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•ant and useful to the trailer, tended hirn-to Colonel B *s, 

as well as x Wgnificent in itself, where we were all to sup* 
aeems to be of the good practices Wednesday, January 8th.*— We 
of this southern part of' the.coun- had left Trichinop$y a day sooner 
try : fpr we found it in the kingdom than we intended at the request of 
of ^ravancore, and whenever we the general, through me, for the 
could keep the high road we saw party to dine with him to-day , 
at least the intention throughout which was to be his last delay 
our 'whole jourqey to this place.' here. I breakfasted, by appoint- 
• Just before sunset we passed meut, with him, and had a long 
the little river.near Tanjore, where and intimate conversation with him 
I was met by the principal per- of real confidence. I was already 
sonages from the palace. I alight- fully apprised of his very disin- 
ed*£~their compliments were : terested friendship to the rajah. 

“ The rajah is in affliction for He ran through it fairly without 
the distress and ruin of his coun- exaggeration. In three instances 
" try : he is in sorrow and grief for he had, indeed, served him essen- 
the loss of his daughter - } you are tially. 

come to his country, his tears are With all the goodness of the 
dried, and his heart is full of joy.’* general towards the rajah, the 
I returned to my doolev, and they reports that disparage that poor 
accompanied me to a house, des- man, are not without their weight 
lined for me. with him. I suppose they are so 

It is in truth a strange place ! incessantly dinned into his ears. 
When I got into it, the congratula- that in spite of his good-nature, and 
tions were renewed ; the door was the folly of the stories, the repeti- 
spread with fruits, and a vast flood tion of them forces them into a 
of compliments ftowecTtrom them, degree of credit. Even with the 
at J am not to complain of the bad destruction of the Anicut, and th& 
house 1' am put into, for it was devastation of 'his country, there 
thought for certain that general are imports of Hyder’s having come 

M would have left this before by his ^dvice, and of his sending 

my arrival, and the rajah had des- to the Mahrattas. Indeed the 
t’rned »hi$ house, the best in the same things ard said of the nabob. ^ 
place, for me. 0 * I had, too, a free communica- 

As soon as my palace com pi i- tion with Colonel B who has, 

mentors were retired, I was going as far as I can judge now, been 
to the general, when I received a a pretty uniform friend ,to the ra- 
messenger from him, whose first jah $ though lately their intercourse 
word to me was, in enquiry after has met, if not an actual interrup- 
the uncle and nephew, lticl?ard. tion, yet something of the sort. 
I almost accepted this snperstiti- He was employed, it seems, in the 
ously‘as a good omen. »He brought second siege in 1773- I do not learn 
me an invitation firom the general, whether any application to him, 
whom 1 immediately waited upon, from the rajah, had' drawn bis 
Nothing could bet nifcre obliging attention. It suffices for the his- 
than his reception of 'me. I at- tory, that he engaged Mr. V. 

* Ijuflgcjcfvery hastily from the colonel’s own story*— Note to the Dia* y. 
i (I think; 
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{I think that is the na&e) to join apprehension, and if hecould have 
him in a strong remonstrance to persuaded the nabob to have sur- 
general S— - ^gainst surrendering rendered it, he would now have 
the place te the 1 Ameer,* who was been £lad to have put the company's 
then come to the army. These troops into possession of> Tanjore. 
two officers so worked upon their He was not persuasive enough to 
general's apprehensions of the ill incline the nabob to surrender his 
consequences to himself, that prey. Means, however, were 
might attend the giving up such a found to alarm the nabob’s jea- 
place to the disposal of the nabob, lousy of his darling Ameer, *at 

that general S expressed at the very moment when his foud- . 

length his assent and coincidence ness had reached its achme. 
in their opinions^ He posit i vely In spite of the apprehensions 

promised them that no step should that seem to have disturbed" the 
be taken but with their concur- presidency, the Ameer set out to 

rence, and that B should cor- take possession of his new grant 

tainly have orders to take posses- of an independent kingdom 5 

sion of the place for the company. M accompanying it with a 

To his infinite surprise, however, “ Let me see, who will dare to 
he received before day-light a slop you going, by your father's 
peremptory command to give up orders, through your father’s inde- 
his post to the Ameer, and next pendent territory?” Whatever 
day he was ordered with his party threats or surmises at the presi- 
to a separate command. Soon dency might have driven M— * — — , 

after this B got leave oi ab- to his who dare !” it seems to 

Bence and wont to Madras. have had i(s effect ; for the presi- 

The government at this time, dency cW-aot presume to impede 
was much under the guidance or the Ameer’s journey. But his 

fear of B — f — d^ind 1 n. The father's jealousy was awake, and 

former alarmed the governor on gave that check, which the presi- 
the danger of the measure he had deucy did not venture upon, to 
adopted, in invading Tanjore, ^nd this young man's ambition. Oa 
convinced him dxat the surrender his road to his new kingdom he 
of it to the nabob would not be was overtaken by a positive order 
approved at home. from his father, that he should not 

I do not learn the principle on presume to eater into actual pos- 
which B — f — d was at this time session, title, rank, pre-eminence : 
adverse to the nabob. But he all* that kind of indulgence that 
strenuously dissuaded the measure pride finds in a title, was Conti- f 
of giving up Tanjore to him. Mr. nued $ but he was by no means 
M— — « — however, (a gentleman to set his foot within the walls of 
now in high office) was all-power- his promised capital. On his arrival' 
ful at the Durbar, and the nabob there he found his father’s orders, 
actually was induced to make a to the commanding officer at Tan- 
formal grant of the independent jore, had cyatran him. In conse- 
possessAon of the late conquest to quence .of which be was obliged 
the Ameer. to live without fhe walls, all the 

This added to the governor’s time he staid in tl^ country. In • 

The second son of Mahomed Allv, or Wallahjah, nabob of Area*. 

all 
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all other respects be acted as a they understood that ha had so rite- 
sovereign, thing to lay before them. If .he 

* understand from Padre S «* meant so to do, fbe should have 

that he affected the utmost festeera applied for a® andiestce. Some 
and veneration ^>r the Pagodas, timft passed in discussion, whether 
and every thing that related to he should be appellant of lespon- 

Pagan Worship. Poor S~ was dent. At length, however, he’ 

shocked at something like zeal was called in to the committee 
that be shewed in favour of the of correspondence. The chairman 
Gentoo rites. , said they understood that he had 

When' the party at the presi- something to communicate, and 
dency found they could not per- the like discussipn was renewed 
•uade the nabob to y ield up Ids in the cabinet that bad been 
own pretensions, they betook recently maintained without doors, 
themselves to defeat the views of He was steady— -and the chair- 
the Anrieer,by representing the dan- man at length was obliged to 
get of placing the Forr in his commence with observing, that 
hands. They hoped, it would not he understood there was a foolish 
bo difficult, at a more fortunate matter of dispute at the presidency 
juncture, to take it, either by stia- of Madras, relative to the propri- 
tagem or force, from the nabob ery of taking Tanjore. The col. 
himself. took up the word foolish , and be- 

Whatever may be the motives gan to descant on the seriousnes* 
of a change in B — f— d’s conduct, of the business. M— — p and 

he. joined W - and I and others soemed inclined to a dose 

others in a bond of indemnification examination, and to bring out all 

to col. B in casa*F.c should the col. wished to say ; when it 

lose his commission j , and, at all grew late, and the chairman dis- 
' events, he was to have his pay 1 missed the sitting ter some other 
and batta* during his absence. time. 1 He beard no more of the 
Upon these terms he was sent directors. 

off for Europe, to controvert, at L - S— - — had been the colo* 

the board of directors, the justice, nel’s old friend! — He sent faf the 
propriety, &rc. &c. of the con- colonel ; with a deal of shrug and 
quest of Tanjore. grimace he told him, “ My 

R -a was in the chairr the dear friend, ’you know I have a 

col. was summoned to attend the regard for .you, I’ll speak freely : 
board. The secretary, upon • his we are alone ; * ( You are all in the 
obeying the summons, came out wrong box !” I am out of affairs, 
to him from' the board, to knbw and have no concern in the* matter, 
his business. He came by order, I speak only for your own interest. 

* and waited their pleasure, but By G — , you are in the wrong box. 

This precedent seems, to have been acted upon in times nearer our own; when 
the secretary of govern me nt^and other official characters, appear to have, been dis- 
patched from Madras to 4 England, for the purpose of explanation ; and though 
the ordinary cares of their offices have ceased, they still perform the most trouble- 
tome duties of attending, at the proper intervals ana places, to receive the c pc nodical 
payments of iheir aafrrics. Enough has been said in other places, of the inconveni-' 
encc of double governments, but as yet we have heard but little, abroad or at home, 
of the J&rthea of double payments. Shall ws talk of the poverty of the E. I« 
Company.? 

* my 
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my friend, I am so out jf things, 
that people are not afraia to speak 
their minds to me, and I can tell 
you, as a friend,* that they are re- 
solved to support the nabob at all 
events. You kick against the 
Pricks, and will do yourself no good 
in this business. By G — , it h time 
you should think of your own inte- 
rests, and not run your head against 
the wall for other people. Your 

friend R — d dines here to-day ; 

stay here, and we’ll talk it all over 
and see what can be £one for you, 
which is more to the purpose, than 
sl wild goose chase about rajahs and 
nabobs.” The colonel would not 
be of the dining party, and so that 
negotiation ended. He had some 
access to lord N — and thinks that 
R — g — n was much inclined to take 
up the rajah. 

M n was come home, and 

LordX — would not (as he says) 
see him. His story is, that ministers 
were embarrassed in the Bengal dis- 

putes; where C g and M n 

had threatened to resign, unless 
Hastings was removed. And Hast- 
ings having the interior support, 
made that impossible. They Were 
at a loss what to do, when M— — n, 4 
as the colonel has it, wrote to 

Lord N ,begging6ne moment’s 

interview, and undertaking that in 
three minutes he would convince 
his lordship that it was in his power 
to settle the Bengal disputes. His 
plan was the resignation of Hast- 
ing, which all the world has heard 
of and stared at. From that mo- 
ment the polouel says, the tone was 

changed with Lord N- and 

R — — , his endeavours were all 
in vain; so he recovered promotion, 
and returned, re infecta, to India. 

I, and the whole travelling party, 
dined with the general. In the 
morning’s conference he had ex- 
patiated at large japon the public 


distress. He told me, that in a 
moment, when be could not other- 
wise have proceeded, he had drawn 
on the presidency for 12,000 pago- 
das, (4,8001.) promising, very so- 
lemnly, that if that bill was ho- 
noured he wo told, though he sold his 
army for it, replace it. That this, 
bill had been drawai in the very 
teeth of Lord M~ — n, who, in an-* 
swer to all his urgent calls for mo- 
ney, had coolly told him, €€ you 
have an army in the ccmntry, that 
is the richest in grain and treasure ( 
of all the East, and you must pro- 
vide yourself with pay and provi- 
sion for your army.” 

That, nevertheless, he had not, 
though thus invited, called on the 
country either for provision or mo- 
ney, and that, for himself, he had 
never touched the rajah’s gold. 
And yet, though he had told the 
rajah that he considered this 12,000 
pagodas a pawn upon his honour, 
the R. would not advance a penny, 
though hew* sure, &c. &c. &c. 
that he hacfgoF in his whole share 
qf the last crop, and wa9 in no 
difficulty. I did not so fully give 
credit to the rajah’s having no ac- 
tual distress upon him as the gene- 
ral did ; but I saw that there 
would be people enough coaly to 
catch hold of his idea, which the 
general perhaps uttered not with- 
out passion. I felt that the opi- 
nion would hurt the rajah. I felt 
too, that the rajah owed something 
to the general. I perceived plainly 
that the latter wished to gain my 
weight with the rajah to get this ' 
money for him. First, and princi- 
pally, I wished'to oblige the gene- 
ral : Next, I knew, from the mutiny 
I had two # dajs before seen at 
Trichinopol/, and what I heard of 
the disposition, from distress, of the 
army here, that’ the • advice of 
warm and sanguine, if not 

nary. 
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1 nary, coup*elk>rs, that theroji&ight 
possiblybe a seizure of the rajah’s 
grain* and, with the grain, 
the general’s friendship would 
be lost j when once he should 
be induced to bte the ravager of the 
country : so that I wished these 
12,000, pagodas Could be had. But 
the rajah had*peremptorilv refused 
• the general, even after threats. I 
felt that if by my advice, money 
could be had from the rajah for the 
company,* it would be conclusive 
to the dirty mouths that would be 
belching out abuse against nae, 
#8 one who was to make the 
rajah refractory. If 1 did suc- 
ceed in this, it was making myself 
a sort of shield to fight under, on 
future occasion#, against unreason- 
able demands : but I saw, too, 
that if the professions I had got 
from the palace, (of their consider- 
ing myself their only friend, and 
what not) were sincere, they might 
be founded solely on the idea, that 
I was to save the m fro m all pay- 
ment ; and of couTscTthat I might 
sap the very ground under me, if I 
opened my negotiation with a per- 
suasion to pay money that the 
rajah bad actually refused. What f 
was td be done ? — The General bad 
taken' a* good deal of time to tell 
me his griefs, s6 that it had not 
been necessary for me much to in- 
terrupt my own thoughts by talk- 
ing, and I bad found time to decide 
against little fears, and resolved to 
take a line that a little tried niy 
weight at the palace, which anight, 
perhaps, serve me there on account 
of its singularity, artd which, if I 
„ succeeded in it, established a sort 
of Character of temper, and mode- 
ration, and such ttuff ! 

I offered «my service to the ge- 
neral, 4 by*m means promising suc- 
cess, and* shewing that it might 
i$f!n me with the rajah, &c. &c. 


January 10th.— The next dajy 
having obtained a private audience, 
I laid the Generali request before 
the rajah, witta apologies, that f 
thought fitted &iy situation. The 
old story of distress (too well foun- 
ded) was told to me, as it hadbecn 
to the General * and ** I cannot’* 
was the decision. 

I have never seen that you per-* 
suade any man by the fair and 
straight road, it is always some 
collateral Ijne that leads to the 
heart ! I agreed totally whh the 
Rajah, that, in his distress, it was 
unreasonable to expect money, and 
that he did right not to give it. 
The Rajah smiled. 

♦ Rajah — M why do you come to 
advise it V' 

W. B .— “ Permit me, Sir, to 
ask you, has this man received 
any present from you V* 

The Rajah — was fair, and In a 
hurry to do the general justice. 

W. B. — ff Pray, Sir, do you 
ever let any great man go away 
without a present, to engage his 
good will and friendship ?" 

The Rajaht made a little speech 
to* justify what he had done, on 
such occasions, as from necessity- 
W. B.— y Is 12,000 Pagodas too 
much for a man of the General’s 
rank to expect on going home) 
Rajah — “ no it was not. And if 
the general wanted money, — some- 
how, but he did not know how,— 
it must be found for him.” . 

I then told him that was just my 
notion of the affair. This was a 
great man,— he was going to t Ma- 
dras, — and thence to Europe ; and 
the rajah must know the value of 
his good word in both places. That 
it would cost him 12,000 pagodas, 
but that he was to have credit for 
the bribe in his account with the 
company. He was not displeased . 
Wf had no controversy j and when 
supper 
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Mpp^r was half over at thejgene- sevel^||other^ accompanied him 
v raiV l was a welcome guest to him to ««.«* — »»; 1 

and all his table. «»I was told a deaf Weii-eturned at night* and now 
of fine things, of hdto happy it was I set about calling for the payment 
that suchlr itSn hail weight, 1 &t\ of bills l had dffcwn from England 
&c.< &c. * I heard of distress, Jiut l did not 

I “don’t tell you that I though $ it seem to hear of any difficulty, about 
necessary io tell my friends the my salary j but the illness of But- 
principle I argued upon to get cfiunah% kept all things in sus- 
what they wanted. They had it, pense. 

and that was enough. The money My house ib utterly un inhabit- 
was paid in two days. I think the able, having, indeed, but one room 
general will talk big *ipon it at in it for C— and myself. They 
Madras. Perhaps my* friends at had put up a bed for , me, but he 
home will make some use of it. slept on a couch. 

When I came home at night, I They had meant the general’s 
found the officer waiting from the house for me* and I was highly 
rajah, to know when I should be pleased ; but at the first night’s 
waited upon with the present $-*- supper X found, that my having it 
that is always the consequence of would necessitate a quarrel. It 
an English gentleman’s visit. The was, indeed, a place which the 
present, value about 301. was not rajah had lent to a quondam pay- 
worth refusing r but I felt that a master, but said paymaster had re- 
groat benefit* was abominable, built a great part of it, and his 
from a professed intention to serve executors insisted on payment of 
the genera!. The discussion be- his disbursements, before they 
tween the rajah and me, by nies- would surrenders. Before I went 
sengers, almost took up the night, to bed, I decicTecTagainst having any 
He imagined I refused it, because thing to do with that house. In 
he had not himself p<#t on the col- the morning I acquainted the rajah 
lar,f but he explained that he was with my decision, but desired 
in a state of what he called irppu- ^remainder of the house I was in, 
rity, from the death his daugh- which was inhabited by Mana- 
ter, and'that he could not touch nor jee’s firmly. I got possession ia 
approach me well. He insisted on four days, and I am full of carpen- 
their customs, I, on our proprieties: ters aud bricklayers. 

J valued m> self that I had secured a 19 th., — God be praised l God be 

friend to him, without a bribe, and praised ! I once more see the letter* 
that was a noble present to me. of my dear friends. Ah me ! what 
At the same time I took great care a date \ But, thank God ! I know 
that he should not imagine that I they were all well later than these 
had any general objections to pre- letters carry. The receipt of them 
sews, overpowered me. I know not 

14lh January — The general left what variety of terrors filled my 
m two- days after, and I, with ’* ’ soul 

* Oh this d-licacy, this delicacy 1 Let uspray that k n&y not forsake him in his 
$1 Ipptry walk ! 

+ t 1 he prt'tt’iti on these occasions* is generally a splendiddrcss and attriog of flowers, 
which is placed iouoci the neck. It iy mentioned here *s a collar. * 
iThe jptime Mhnstcr* 

Vet. 10 . Q.q 
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sou) of their, l$pb$ag 1 

I never wept more bitterly; in my' 
lift, npdyet 1 caopot say J felt ap- 
prehensions for their f l>ealth of 
peace j but suebta variety of 
thoughts bora* upon me, I could 
not stand It, I read without un- 
derstanding} again and again I read} 
but my eve^dear. Richard's story of 
patience brought me to myself. 
Oh, *riy God, give to me the occa- 
sion of that virtue ! The memory 
and thought of those I love will 
oblige me to endure and bear all 
things. 

20th January.— M- and 

all the world, warn me of the per- 
bdyand treachery of our palace. 

Hitherto they are civil, and full, 
perhaps too y full, of professions ; but 
nothing decisive or distinct has at 
all passed, even of my services. It 
seems rather a general notion that I 
have been useful, than any distinct 
sense of the particular benefit they 
haW received from me. 

Butchanahs s tate of health leaves 
indeed all thiogsTJTa stand, but I 
’don’t entertain any. great expecta- 
tion oftbe style of compensation he 
may think suited to my services. In 
this, state 1 do not resist the sorj 
of iauusement brick and mortar 
offer*. 

I have pulled down twenty walls, 
and opened as many windows, and 
in the end, if the rajah does not 
grow Weary, I shall have an excel- 
lent habitation, 

^ I Wa* desired to give, in a list of 
the furniture I should want.** Hav- 
ing done so, they sent me 5G0 pa- 
godas to furnish myself* It will 
hardly buy plate. 

v a3th*— Eep^nihg to-day, from 
dining with Paymaster T — — r, 
I met the* uetvs of Butchanah’s 
dead), t made my palanquin go 
by Mt, *s. I found him 

s^re oa the high ahorse than ever 


I had jeon him. " He had po in^ 
stfnictibns l He must act for, the 
best on his owi^ judgment ! A 
wrong mantmN notbe suffered to' 
be Ainisterd^ I flpretented, that 
be, and I. and every one, would 
wish a Tight choice } but* that it 
was a choice of the rajah’s own. He* 
said, he could assure me, that the 
Madras politicians were to appoint 
a minister. I said, Madras politics 
might be as mad as they pleased, 
but they transgressed if they at- 
tempted atedolence on the internal 
government} and, though I wished * 
to go quietly on, this was just the 
point in which I would avow ad- 
vising the rajah. -He softened his 
tone, and I relaxed mine, and rea- 
dily admitted, that be could only 
mean to act by advice, or counsel. 

When I came home I wrote 4 
line to the rajah, lamenting hi* 
loss, advising a speedy nomination 
of the successor } praying God to 
direct his choice; but that I would, 
at all events, defend the choice 
he should make. 

He sent me word at once, that 
mine was * manner no one had 
dealt yith him in, that be was 
highly sensible of my goodness, 
and in confidence told me, that 
Gopaul Row,, nephew to* the for- 
mer, was bis*chofce. Gopaul Row, 
the next day, sent his thanks, kc w 
&c. &c* » . 

* Gopaqi Row’s ceremony on 
Rutchanan s death, will.* take up 
twelve days. *Vho ship will leave 
Madras Inext month. 

25th.— 4 got a letter from the 
presidency, in answer to mine from 
Anjarvga. It is, what it ought to be, 
— oug from L. M. as cold as cha- 
rity } at the same time a precaution' 
through S~t— a byR. that iny zeal 
must not oppose his administration, 
which is to fee,wh&ti 0 t. In hij 
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wn he talks to meof his ihtjgrity. 4 nhas been jock£yedtor 

All these things call for temper, # his hrrither, arid betrayed by his 
Ithank God, my mind Is pretty But he’ shews nb 

well composed^ M\ answer tg L. discckffent.* He Is, however, a pros** 
M. must not behot, ^neither must peroiis rriah andrich,and possibly his 
it imply that I am subjugated b> double statioh here, 4F better than 
his unmanly unkindness. Day and his intended brie at the 
night I am pressing the English court. ' * 

soucar bills and make no progress. I have seen the rajah but once 

* At length the rajah seems to since I went to him on the geoe- 
say he will manage it, but nothing ral’s business. Our conversation 
passes that has the look of bottom was loose. He seemed desirous 
or foundation. Yet jthe* repairs of that 1 should know the tfbai state 

* my house, and a wontfbrful fine of his affairs. But Bntchanah’s 
palanquin, make men tell me, that Illness at first, and his kibsequdqt 
no European ever was so received, death, are pleas for Gqpatil Row's 
He has offered me a horse but doing nothing as yet. They frave^ 

I declined it, till my business was however, sent me two 1 letters from 
settled about the Europe bills * * L. M. 

ihaVe,bowever,ftaken500pago- The one on the present is the 
das for my living j I receive it as the very worst 1 ever read. The other 
month’s batta, detached from my sa- is in Mahratta, and has no English 
lary, 20,000 pagodas annually. lam translation with ft. I picked up 
tolaj sometimes, that they agree to the sense of it from my dubash, 
the salary, and only want time who I made give rrie, as well as 
to pay it. t only press for so much he could, an English for every M ab- 
as will pay the bills, and gladly rattaword. ^a qfti ncliued to think, 
give time fot the remainder, — then that the English transition, or 
all is off, and runs in generals, rather original* was olmtted, to 
This, perhSps, is in tfie nature of make it difficult for me to be c<?n- 
negoriation, especially With them, suited: The council i gave seems 
Sometimes I do not sleep, but I please hugely, but it does not 
musuiot. think too mvyh, nor be forward my business, t thought 
driven mad. God forgive me ! I had settled my b&tta, i. e. House 

The success at Telflcherry gave expenses, at 500 pagodas per 
the occasion to write to L. M. month, and 100 for 0. 

I have said morq than I meant to February 1st.— -Every day ex- 
say; less than I ought as a $ianj but, peering tp be called, 1 was sure, of 
perhaps, too much For a man in my seeing the rajah to-night ; ebd gdt 
situation. 'Why I should be sur- a present of frttlt, which comes 
prised at L. M. Lcannot *tell, for often, and an excuse which comes 
Imever knew any good of the man ; often too. 
but it has wounded.mc. If I write February 2n<f. — To day I find f!>a 

home — why jf? I must write* I salary in a bad state indeed* An 
Wifi send copies of several papers, offer of balta # of 100 pagodas per 
that shall make out a short history. * \ * mensem 

* From another pari of the diary*, a appears tint the bills in question drawn 
the writer in London; in favuur ofa tanking house*. " 

Considering the great modesty and moderation of ihe writer, and that ith% 
H* as It were but his noviciate in eastern Durbars* the English reader may thick aha* 
he has fared not Very irrdiHHently in the s^Jace k t hree ^cks.* Let — bfe 

hundred pagodas for furniture, 500 more Fdr bi*batt.>» a wonderful -fine p«Uriqu.»>« 
apro/fered horse; and, to use his own terse and cftpro&fvt •t/k < s>na(nhcSHaf* 4 hc« dec* &c* 

Q q 
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monseta, and noone word? ir , the will &nd far me W-nigftt 
AU Itopcs of my bills — lpOO, or< and I am told so often, 

4000 advance on account ofcs^lary Ah affecting incident occurred 
—all, all unrealised ! 'this is the at the fune^.--«|^han 'the cere- 
flr^t act of Cjopaul Bow’s. And at r mony waiver, my curiosity led 
this* very^moment, they send me the me, arid, in ho high spirits, to view 
honour of a guard at my door : as to the three or foflr scattered tomb- 
C—-^ they take no notice of him stones. The first i attended to 
atatl, ' expressed that it was in memory of 

In this state what is it possible for two infants, a brother and sister : 
me to say to those 1 l6ve,and what ^tbe simplicity of the information 
must tljpy think of me ? They will had attracted my attention, when 
not surely think vilely r The style ourcomnjgndant, major A-r- — ,tap- 
of dealing here is* calculated to ped me on the shoulder, saying— 
make a man run mad : but a man " These Were my children !’* and 
must not run mad. They talk of burst into tears. He is a man of 
“patience, and it is needful; but pas no j affectation, and he got some 
sion too has its force, and a natu- , way into my heart, 
ral agifation—downright violence ®. On coming borne, 1 hgd * 
and threat* ad absurdum, are a message from the Rajah to attend 
machine too, him. It was past nine b^tore he 

3. They 'submit to C ’s received us. He was visibly not 

salary 100 St. Pagodas. They had well, and. made that his apology 
put it 50 porto naips, My batta for not having had more cotntnuni- 
they * let go to 200. And they cation with me ; however he was 
talk of 1000, or 2000, on account willing to go a little into business, 
of my salary. +& fierce — the I began with saying, that ft was 
dubash is/rigbtcned, and I suspect at all times awkward and a distaste- 
they will be so too. ful thing tq jspeak of one’s self ; andl 

.4. Though they came up to 'hoped his, &c. &:c. would make it 

C *s ICO Su, Pagodas they needless for me ever to press him 

disgp^ the time of the commencb- od that head. Both he and his 
tiaept of salary. minister kerned glad to take me 

5* Ishew that we had a right at my word; and ran into a gib- 
tb many months salary before our berish of distress and I know not 
arrival ; and | am peremptory ndt what. ** ' 

to accept the 500 porto novos, I I told them, I feared we were 
got a fewdays after my arrival, as going feto too wide a field for 
ai^y thing, blit the house expense, business. 4 ^ 

or Batta of January. They were ready enough to Come > 

0 / The dubash is urgent that I back.* 
should accept of 400 porto novos I bad imagined that they had 
per month ; and C— -*’« 10Q stars made two payments of the deposit, 
are agtfeed to, andlhave surrendered* it is but one* I bad considered 
1 do^pot get them, as I tost Lord M. had written a private 

expected, to-<jJpy. * Mr. B< ,a as well as public lettet ofli the pr&> 

lieutenmii is to be buried, and I sent*. 11 

attfiri yip ceremony. — I am told They paid noattention to tliebusi- 

*, 'Sthis giant*: mkavesuc«s*d«d. 
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ness of the present^-r-in tru A no 
company's servant means to press if. 

On this, I told them the money 
loss was not to |jg thetorinciple of 
their .complaint." It vm. the dis- 
respect 'Shewn to his servant the 
Vakeel, I thought fie had been; 
actually dmprisoned«--it seems Sir 
X — — only threatened him 
‘They felt a propriety of taking 
tip this matter, aqd in terms of the 
highest resjpect left their answer 
entirely to. my discretion. ^ 

They seemed to givje as^little at- 
tention to the other letter, calling 
for assistance without limit, and 
stimulating the Rajah not to be 
out-done by any other.— It is an 
opening for an express assignment 
of liis country, as the nabob has 
dpne — though the nabob is not 
mentioned. 

They don’t spe the design ; and 
before it is brought tqa^head, by an 
express exaction of such , .and such 
a consession, it will tally with their 
politic to deal in generalities, and, 
meaning nothing, to amuse them- 
selves with the whim^ that the 
other party too have no meaning. « 
As far as surrendering to me 
the total trouble of correspondence, 
they are very sincere' in $heir pro- 
position of writing, just to a tittle, 
whatever I please. 

Having p r9t established my idea 
of what became his dignity, and 
answered his interest sp to the 
present , I pressed ,andthey seemed to 
understand, that as to the question 
of assisting the company,' they 
should, ih > conversation with the 
resident, speak highly - f and value 
themselves on having endeavoured, 
on the first ruqabur 6 f war, ip pre- 
vent the company’s distress. by an 
advance, but which had been 
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strangei$pdled a deposit. I Varn* 
*ed them to Use the term advance ! 
This I jgain and again advlsbd them 
to, press bomb. . 

• Next they should ^demand an 
allowance for the repairs of tfee 
Anacutt. » . v 

They were afraid qf a proposal 
from, the company tqdfibfto re* 
pair. ' 

I explained, that tbe-jr^pahr must* 
not be allowed to be dope^by tfip 
English, he must do it, and call %r 
an abatement for the expense of it. 
Afterwards he must demand 4 ^ 
account of their disbursement. 

They were afraid. 

, | told them to be strong as iron 5 

but to gild their irbn with as many 
fine words (and they have plenty) 
as they pleased. v * <( 

I understand they were vastly 
pleased ; it mqy be from other 
reasons, than an impression of the 
sense of any thing I had said. 

I am not sure t^at they did not 
expect I shofW -quarrel at this 
interview— I am not sore, that 
it would not have been wise to 
have done so ; but I valued myself 
that all consideration of myself 
wtmld come more honourably jfor 
us both from the Rajah. . . , * 

The very hour .before I went to 
the palace, I had learnt that they 
wanted to reduce my salary 5000. 
Pagpdas, and certainly they will *£• 
tempt a reduction. It was, near 
eleven before we parted. I w^s in 
bed, when my dubash brought my 
4Q9 pagodas, the month’s batta. 
It was sealed, and not shrojf'ed .** 
but they did not think it fiuing.to 
delay it. , ; 

(With this *curjpus visit, the 

EDITOR wiW do$fi hp prtmt 

, extracts J 


# Examined bf the money-changer*. 
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Narrative fjf the accession of the Syltau Mustapha, ta the throve 

" of Constantinople. <’ >> 

Certain isnprndent ministers of* moon (2Rdr$foy) towards Top -ba- 
the anblftnelPone, with the wicked va, the afsenjal :afid bgrmjks of 
intention of Arrogating to them- the artillery, *m*d from thence 
selves po\^er and riches, had been to Aga Rapobion, the' H&el of 
the authors of certain constitutions, the Janissary. Aga, and the plane 
invcntfcd^ome time since, under the called Etmidan-,, to proclaim the 
denomination of Nizam OetUd , tyrannies exercised by the minis- 
(new eonstltdtron) which was a ters and t favourites of the sove- 
' tfoeans by which' to advance their reign; a«d to demand tbopunisb- 
particular interests, and to debase ment of these culprits. — The pub- 
flie respectable body of the men of lie, in deep affliction at these pro- 
law, of other servants of the cm- feedings, observed them in silence, 
pire, and of all the military corps 3 The same* day Krahaja bey Me- 
- harassing, by these means, all the . mick Effendi, Reis aafi EftVndi, 
mhabitahts* of the Ottoman terri- superimendant of the mint, Reker 
fortes. \ By innumerable tyrannies, Effendi, the Costangi Baclii Cha- 
thy had alienated the hearts, and kirbey, were beheaded at the 
irritated the minds of all, to a de- JPorre, at the demand of the troops, 
gree, that all ranks of people, great and their heads Were seht fd the 
Snd small, rich poor, groaned ?aid place.-fThe ci-devant Kiahaja 
under the general ruin. The a- Rey Ibrahim' Nissim EtFeudi had 
dfvant Reis Etfendi, Mahn?out, concealed himself at the house of 
who had beenTTppSfnted inspector a Christian, in the quarter ^called 
of ih® batteries constructed , upon Jeni Capon, But was discovered 
the canal of the Black Sea, for pro- and conducted to Etmidan, where 
teetion against the hostile attacks of’ he was .torn to pieces. The next 
the Russtah fleet, exercised un- c|ay Friday, the same troop pre- 
heard df violence and cruelties to- sented itself before the Sublime 
wards the garrison of the fortresses j Porte, vJhere were assembled all 
■phd the better to succeed in his in- the men of the law: the princi- 
fyigutbg projects, he endeavoured pal object of this assembly tending 
♦to' Spread discord between Hal- to a deposition and ah inaugura- 
ii! Aga, the commandant of the lion, the people hastened in crowds 
Caftte of Cavak, and ti?e garrison ; to the seraglio ; in the mean timfc, 
Cheats last were so much offended MabeinigAhmet Bey was found 
and exasperated at hi? ^infamous before the dd&r of the seraglio, 
o&adnct, that they seized, his per- called Soruk Chefme,i^the troops, 
son; and massacred him, as well as who citt him to ptetees. They 
f fc® befcre-memioned commandant, then presented, themsdves* before 
HaHtt Aga, s oja tfee^th day of the the Imperial seraglio, inhere the 
fimoh BehihWve! {&5thof May.) most powerful* mosf glorious, most 
%hle 1o moderate the generous emperor Sultan Musta- 
^fire of their Zeal, they advanced m bha Han, son of fbe Sultan Abdtri- 
#Vbody «oft the 20th of the same hamraid, whose greatness be eter- 

? Tht* efiicwtl dbcuonent, certainly of 40m e yijsgttkrjty, was sent to the dif- 
ferent Asiatic Courts, orftbt last revolution in Turkey .^-The mind is at a loss which 
riots to admire in this precious morsel of diplomatic communication, whether 
jhe power and insolence of the Jannisaries, the submissive weakness of she sovereign, 
ur the utter contempt, exhibited in it, of public opinion and report. 
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wal, mounted the Ottoman throne. 
The Minister of Mature, Hagi 
Ibrahim Effendi, aadtbesecretary 
of the grand sejgnor^.hmet Effendi, 
did not succeed mjpaktng their 
escape, but with a shniiar fate to 
the others ; with respect to Capan 
Naibi (Magistrate of provisions) 
they contented themselves by ba- 
nishing him to Brousse^ Raghib 
Pacha, who had been invested with 
the dignity of Pacha of Caramania, a 
short time before, was deposed and 
banished to Keitaja, otr account of 
the many dissensions which took 
lace in his department, occasioned 
y his incapacity. The troops of 
the Nizam Gedid ; as also the 
treasury of the Irad Gedid, (new 
endowments) are entirely abolished 
as contrary to the constitution of 
the Ottoman empire. Orders have 
be^n dispatched to all parts to an- 
nounce the abolition of the Nizam 
Gedid, The inspection of the ad- 
miralty, replaced on the ancient 
footing, has been confided to Mus- 
tapba Each id Effendi, who has been 
invested with the caftan, (robe of 
honour). Curing ali*these events, 
not only no individual has been 
molested, either in bis person or his 
goods, Jbut also not a ; |tngle person 
pf the before- mentioned troops has 
cast a look of ill upon any person 
whatsoever. 

After all this bad passed, the 
troops returned to their obedience 
and subordination, they promised, 
under the guarantee of their chiefs, 
to fulfil their fiuty as before, even at 
the risk of their lives. His High- 
ness on his sifie, has had the gene- 
rosity to engagO his imperil word, 
through M^lirEffendi, (man of the 
law), and Seiil Hallet the present 
Reis Effendi, who presented them- 
selves at the door of the Janissary 
Aga* to promise him in hishamo, 

or individually* "should not be re-, 
sponsible, nor sought after on ac- 


count any thing that had passed; 
thatf the" constitutions of the Em- 
pire should be established upon the 
same footing as in the time of for- 
mer grand Seignors, of whom God 
enlightens the man&> that, the re- 
gulations of the corps of Janissaries 
of the Empire of the Sipbtt Solhi- 
dars, of the four regiments <5e- 
bigis, Topgis, Arabgis, and Cum- 
baragis, all of the ancient consti- 
tution, should be established tn full 
force j and that ail the: institutions 
of the Empire in general should be 
on the ancient footing. By these 
means those who bad to complain 
of the Nizam Gedid were satisfied. 
This event concluded with facility, 
and no person sustained any damage. 
The proclamation of his highness, 
in regard to the powers Of\ his 
friends, is to maintain the same 
amity with them that has always 
existed to the present time, and to 
display all possible energy, against 
his enemies, in order to frustrate 
their hostilepfons. The constitu- 
tions of th^Ot toman Empire, ha- 
ving returned to their . primitive* 
dispositions, thanks to the • most 
high, order and tranquillity are re- 
stored. In drder officially to com- 
municate to the courts in# amity 
with the Sublime Porte, thiracces* . 
sion to the throne of the most gra- 
cious sovereign, to make knoWb to 
them the manner in which this 
event came to pass, to assure them 
that the Sublime Porte, will never 
swerve frorr the voice of justice 
and amity, which she has constantly 
pursued; that she will preserve the 
same friendly* sentiments, that she 
will remain firm and constant in 
her attachment to good harmony— 
k it to this offset thattbe present 
official declaration ha%heen address- 
ed and forwarded to the Charge d* 
Affaires of his Majesty the King at 

given jJbts thirteenth' 

Rebi, ulaher l%22\ 13th June 1 ^ 07 ." 

LETTERS 
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LETTERS OF NAOIR SHAH. 

B&iGABxxa-CEfttfaAX Malcolm, who presented the translation of the following 
authentic papers to the president of the Asiatic society, gives a succinct account, in 

prefatory ietter, of the trifle and supposed circumstances under which they 
Were written. c 

The date of the »i**t ljcttee, addressed to Mohammed Alt Khan, Beglerberg of 
Pars/ hr conjectured, by reference to axtAcknowledged historical fact, to have been 
about the commencement of the year !731 , a few months,. previous to the dethrone- 
ment Of Shah Tahmas. A proclamation, known to Wave been published at the 
period, appear* to have been issued by Nadir Shah, to the inhabitants of Persia, \ n 
which the principal topics, hinted at in this private letter, are declared and repre- 
sented to the people at large. This extraordinary state paper, deac. ibes the peace 
Immediately procured, as the most shameful and scandalous; announces the Shah’s 
intention of proceeding with his victorious army, in the month of March of that 
yaarj against the Turks, to compel them to renounce the terms of the convention in 
their favor, recently. concluded with Persia, and threatens to destroy all those who 
should throw any impediment in the way of his design. Though the proclamation 
does not fix the precise datf/of the paper under consideration, it may be fairly infer- 
red from it, that the letter must have been written previous to the month of March, 
when the fihah’s intentions, communicated and developed in the proclamation, 
worn to be put in exedBKorff* 

A conjecture may be hazarded, that {his paper was the forerunner of that mani- 
festota&e Inhabitants of Persia, bearing, as it does, the ai£bs of a confidential com- 
munication to one of the Shah’s most powerful friends, with a view to sound the 
Governor of Persia Proper on the political subjects insinuated or glanced at in the 
letter, fie complaint, as it seems, to h« correspondent ,Vhat, in the midst of hi* 
f the Shah's) victories an ignominious peace had been sought, in which even the 
provision had been neglected, the release of the members of the sect 
Of Ah from the Turkish prisops. He mentions that he had had a conference with 
the Ptesian Minuter, at which he told him that the term* of the Convention ought 
flhe eo he^ntified or observed by the court, as they must have been concluded under 
e&iptf! sion; and finally conjures the governor to hasten to Isfahan, to enforce the 
6hah’s representations, by his own remonstrances, and to cbnvinoethe king that the 
nobles andthe commonalty alike rep icbated the late inglorious measure ofnhe 
government! It may be presumed that the Eeglebe rg, in compliance with his 
friend’s solicitations, visited the Persian capital, and promoted policy of the 
Shah. This would oacuraily pave the way for the proclamation, which it supposed 
to have followed, •.* , 

^Wtofm* concrivts thatlMir Shah never exhibited more consummate 
of* and ^0lHy, o th«lt at the data of this proclamation. But it would «oem, at thit 
momint, that he hud completely thrown off the ifcask,and thought all dissimulation 

unnecessary 
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unnecessary* He does not*wJiisper, as in th^|$|ier just noticed, the secret conceits 
of his heart, in a confidential ear, but J>oldly denounces, and in tone clear and bud, 
the acts of the sovereign, i& the streets and the market-place of Persia, He usurps 
the whole milij^ry pqwer, and threatens war and ’jdesolatiojn a^ii}s f will* If, like 
other usurpers, he calPrciigious bigotry to his. aid, it is not as^a principal but an 
auxiliary; as an instrument always at hand, and avaiiableby every adventurer. He who 
seizes, without fear, the sword of the state, and ventures \o upbraid the throne 
itself, can have little, it is presumed , to apprehend from the leeblt^aiiatheina of the 
priesthood ; though his prudence might be called in question, if lie had declined tef 
advantage himself of. so obvious and so ready a means of promoting his usurpation. 

The second Lett*. R bears internal marks of its having been written in the 
mouth of February, 1738^after the arrival of Nadir Shah at Delhi. It explains the 
causes that are stated tohave induced the invasion of Hindustan, and gives a brief 
relation of genera! military operations, and a more particular account of the defeat 
of the emperor of India, in the battle of Karnal. The style of the original letter 
is described, by Gcnferaf Malcolm, as perspicuous and energetic, and recommended 
as a model of Persian composition. * The general's opinion/ on a point of Asiatic 
literature, may betaken on trust. That he also has been fortunate enough to com* 
bine, with oriental learning, the felicity 6f taste, will require no Other testimony than 
the following apology for the Persian conqueror, which he pIace|$Ntfitb equal 
eloquence and address, in the mouth of the future historian. 

«« If such an author were, to write the hisrory of Nadir Shah, he would probably 
see something more than a mere usurper and tyrant in the man, whfy born in^g 
low rank of life, at a period when his country was^jyeroap by foreign apvade^s 
raised himself, by the force of his own genius and courage, to the highest military 
rank ; attacked, defeated^ and expelled ev^ry enemy from Persia; and afterwards* 
with the universal consent of his countrymen, seized the sceptre whJfch His valour, 
had Saved, ^ind which a weaker hand could not have wielded. SUch an historian, 
after dwelling with pleasure, if not enthusiasm, on the early event* o$ hi# lift*, 
would accompany Nadir with satisfaction in his war upon those barb^rous'Afgh^U 
tribes, who, Tor a series , of years, had committed the most horrible ravages, ip 
Persia ; and though it would be impossible toeommend the motives th^t led th%t 
monarch to attack the* emperor of India, the’ extraordinary valour and conduct 
which he display i m that enterprise, the exercise he gave bylttothat military spirit 
which he had, with such difficulty, rekindled ’among hi* ctmltjyrnen* and. the 
nauimity with which, he restored the crown {which he had conquered) to the weak 
representative the illustrious house of Timur , might, without offence totruth, hr 
stated, by such a writer, in mitigation of that insattablfc desire of glory 
prompted the Ontaeipriac, and of those excesses by which it was v 
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/IPHffefc before Nadir Shah ascenckd the throve,) addressed to 
Muhctmmed Ali Hkaq, Bgglerbeg of Fare; and giving an 
’ account of the conquest of Herat. f * 

, To,ibe hlghdt p£ tbe exalted of Khar Shaky ar in the province 
in station, toe clfief of the great of Kkorasan. By the favour and 
nobles, Mohammed Ali Khan, these blessing of tbat omnipotent be- 
i ui — *• j ing, by Whom I have been pro- 

tected, the Fort of -Herat is in 
my possession j and the whole of 
the tribe of Afghans* as also of 
the Ghelyahs jj of Candahar, who 
were in the Bbnds of alliance with 
them, have submitted ; and have 
placed upon their hecks the col- 
lar of obedience 

In the midst of these actions, by 
which the whole country from He - 
rat to Candahar , has been com- 
pletely subdued, and the disturbers 
of tranquillity, on the borders of 
Khorasan, exemplarily punished, I 
learn by a letter from Muhammad 
Reza Khan, who was sent ambas- 
sador to the court of Rum,h that be 
has concluded a treaty with the 
king, by which it is agreed that the 
Turkish empire shall possess the ter- 
ritory on the dfher bank of the river 
Arqs} and the Persian, all upon 
this : »but no arrangement appears 
to have been iffiade for the liberation 
of the prisoners of the sect of Ali,* 
who are confined in the Turkish 
dominions. 

It is an incontestible truth, that 
the existence of humble persons, 
like us, who, from the favour of a 
divine providence, have obtained 


happy tidings be conveyed. 

Aided by the bounty of an all- 
powerful. Creator, and the happy 
auspices of the house of Haider,* 
and .the twelve holy Imams (on 
whom.be eterna] mercy,) with my 
<crescqot formed and all-subduing 
scimitar, which In glory resembles 
the recent moon, and with my 
powerful and victorious army, and 
soldiers of propitious destiny, who 
•axe those sent from heaven, f I 
have, under the influence, of 
good fortufe, surpassed all others 
in the capture of fortresses and 
cities. , , ' 

- At -tins happy and auspicious 
period, the host of Afghans , of 
tribe of Abdullin who Red 
from the edge of the conquering 
swords of my dragon - like war 
riors, retired as a spider within its 
into the Fort of Herat. 

Their hearts were distracted with 
fear, the pillars of patience 
and fortitude, that had supported 
their resolutions, were cast down. 

Reduced to distress, by the com- 
plicated evils of famine and of 
the sword, they implored mercy ; 
and "as clemency .is enjoined, to 
the powerful" I permitted them 
tp evacuatp fbe Fori 3 and "have rank and pre-feniinerice over others, 
/feat (with a' yle w to disperse is for no other purpose than that 
t^exh) sixty thousanu of this tribe we should be tbe friends of the 
. with theit\ families, who were re- sect of Shiahs \ that we should re~ 
Auced tp great .misery, to the city lieve the distress and dispel the 

under Ati's 


hsVe con- 

cisek rendered the meanma* " 

f * from (he Koran, the passage literally signifies H like onto the spider that 
mAesh hmtftelf a bqwe/’ But the weskoat of ail houses surety is tbe spider**. 

} A particular tribe of Afghans* t 

\ CoosanuDople. , 
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grief of the poor and tie afflicted, thsfe the peace, which Has been con- 
(“ for to protect , the ruled it the , chided, is coiitraryto the will of 
duty of the mler **) Ttwat we should jj?od, Sod* irreconcilable to the 
combat tto# enetoies of the weak, -wisdom, or dignity, of imperial 
and eradicate thexlistoaiper of se- greatness. , , 

. dUion ; » from f the body of the state : I have stated to4be minister of 

not that, (deaf to, the voice of the the exalted prince^ that ssoh a, 
helpless, and unmindful of those peace cannot be oermanent, and 
that are prisoners,) we should break that, I conclude memissionof gn 
such sacred engagements, to conci- ’ ambassador, to have been an act of 
Hate the approbation , and yield to compulsion, as I carmot feeilevh that 
the power of a proijti enemy. the prince would, tttyler cir- 

By the great ancLpowerful God, cumsnnces have consented to $uch 
this day is big with ruin to t their a degradation of his dignity. But 
enemies, and with joy to the sect of at all events, as offerings Sre conti- 
Shiahs, the discomfiture of the evil nUally made in the palaces of the 
minded is the glory and exaltation lords of the faithful, and the holy 
of the followers of AJi. iVhm the men, with broken-hearts arepray- 
avenger is at hand the wicked trem- ing to their divine Creator for the 
lie and are appalled. Their eyes release of the Musulman prisoners 5 
roll unldly , HU one in the agonies of it was my determination, after re- 
death. Let the danger pass over, ceiv ing leave from tilt holy prince 
and it is forgotten . They revile and of regions, f All lin Mama Meza, 
mock with their tongues, (on who m be eternal blessings,) to 

A This Is a just description of the march op the second day after the 
Turkish tribe. Why should we feast of FettfA toward ^‘disputed 
listen to more prevarications? Or quartefy^idkT by the divine power, 
why confine ourselves to the bank, and accompanied by an army raging 
of the ylras,* when it is manifest, like the troubled ocean. 

I shall overflow my panks^ and fly like, an impatient 'lover to his 
mistress $ f 

* Like a torrent? will I rush, with my breast ever on theearth. 

Hafiz, if thy footsteps desire to gain, by the true path, the holy 
house, 

Carry along with tliee the virtue of the exalted Niyef: 

I have represented also, that I to dnijure', and you may ex- 

have sent the high in dignity, Mah- pectaiion of my approach, ^or by 
sum Ati Beg GeraUi, ambassador the blessing of the ¥igh, 1 
to the court of Rum, and that he will advance immediately, With an 
is attended by a respectable escort, army elated With success, ik filed 
and that jbe Is fully acquainted with in aiegea, numerous as emmets, 
my wishes >and sentiments. valiant as lions » apd’ combining 

You will no doubt be rejoiced to With the\ig*>r of yeofby ’the pru- ' 
hear, that, as it was to beboped deuce of *agey— I attetod pn the 

from the goodness of God, this exalted prmce/flndthea !pfoceed 
peace with the Turks, is, not likely towards the Fnrfefc^ohtier. 

' At^xcs. 

* One of die twelve imams who diWat Meshed Kfcorwaa whete he fc tornad. 

This feast happens at the conclusion of the month of Ramzan* Let 
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Let t^qap-bearer fell om^riemy, the worfolpper of Am, 

To CO' er hisljead with dust/; ‘ t ^ 

yir foe wat£r, that had departed, is returned into its channel, , 

. Suejb of the tribe<af dhiahs*, as are backward on thla/greai occasion, 
and ate reconciled to this shameful peace; should he Expelled from the 
faithful seat/ and lor ever counted among Its enemies. To slaughter 
them will he meritorious'; to perrpit their existence impious* 

1 have heard that, during the reign of Mutasim, 

A woman of Ajtrn was taken by the foe : 

Her eyes became channels for torrents of blood 
She thus complained of her wretched state*-— ' 

<% Oh* ftfutasim ! why art thou supine ?T call for justice ! 

Thy subject is a prisoner in the hands of thine epenay. 

Thou art the dame in the lamp of the country. 

On thee depends the shame or glory of the nation 
Thou art the protector of the poor and wretched : 

All their children are the children of their sovereign." 

Her masters* astonished at these exclamations. 

In rage struck her on thsfcface $ 

, Andjfiaid, 40 now let your monarch, Mutasim, 

With all the renowned heroes of Persia , 

Collect in innumerable army. 

And come, if they choose, to thy rescue." 

■ This speech soon reached tlie great Mutasim,, 

' Whp immediately published, throughout Persia, 

That all* who pretended to the name of men, 5 , 

Should instantiy*asserR«le in arms. 

When the monarch had completed his mighty preparations. 

He soon heaped destruction on (he beads of his* enemies,* 

To release one prisoner from the hand of the foe i 
If an incomparable army were assembled* 

At t|ps moment, when numbers of the IShiaJis of Persia 
Are prisoners in the hand of cruel men* , 

‘ And, with tbefr lamentable cries, uttered morn and eve, , 

Have rendered dark and gloomy the azure sky $ 

It rs acknowledged by the tribe of S/m/ts, 

That the kingf of Khorassan, the Imam of the age, 
ilsk^t camstdered by theaben of Persia 
As less honourable, nor of lesser fame, than Mutasim : ■ 

Then* by the mercy and greatness of the creator, : * 

\ J „ - • •*< , 

' the auspiceapf the most merciful of the world, : 

, I have taken ample, vengpaoce on the Afghans* 

.Aided, by the fortune of, the lord of Khora*sau> ; ; 

I have been: revenged on foe whole tribe of the Afghans. 

There retrains pot m this quarter, at this period, • « 

v Aught of that W&e but their name, ^ 

Im this wargrea* aetioas have been fought. 

Thfiii story is related by hhtomns.of Musati&ih* sop of Harm* A 1 Rashid, 
aodei&h dftbe honseif Abas. D*Herbelot, atBihl, Or, 63®. 

t AliMau* foe seventh bafttd at MukAt. 1 

* * ' - ■ ;The> 
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The K&wbpashtf*® became each & sharp 'pointed thorn. 

From the slaughter that hhs been'made, and the blood that hath been 
slied, * 4; 

Our high -pushed scymitars have received a pufple staifi: ' 

I have' takemfrom the worthless foe, <> , 

With my sword, the region from Herat to Candahttr*! ?< 

By the sacred -temple of the lord of Nejcftf ; * ’ ‘ ‘ 

We will turn with vehemence to that quarter : , 

We will perform a pilgrimage to that threshold $ 

And we will afford protection to our prisoners-; 

We will take Ample vengeance of the Turks f' 

We will punisi^J all our foes. , 

Ahd in this wa», whoever continues inactive. 

Or from baseness remains in pretended ignorance. 

Both his property and his blood are lawful prize. 

He is to be considered out of * he pale of the true faith.” 

Most &oble Lord, ’ 

If the state of the province of Tars will permit, lose not a 
moment in repairing to the court of the most exalted prince at Isfahan, 
and represent to him that, ns- the j>eace, which has been concluded, 
will benefit no person whosoever, and can in no light be viewed as 
proper or reputable $ it neither meets the approbation of the nobles, 
nor the commonalty of the empire. 

But, if you should be prevented from moving to the capital, owing 
to the dispute with the Arabs not being adjusted, Jet me be instantly 
informed. If you are able to quell these troubles, it is well. But 
if you require aid, make me acquainted ; and a detachment of my vic- 
torious army shall tftaicn to your support. * 

Keep me regularly informed of the news of your quarter. 


LETTER II. 

From Nadir Shah, to his son Rkza^Kuj.i Mirza, giving cm 
Account of the conquest of JIejlhj. 

To the exalted and glorious ton in royal rank, allied to ns in dig- 
©f our wishes, the valiant Iteza nity,*— be these glorious commands 
Kuli Miiza, who is our vicegerent known, * ", , ,* 

in Iran, the seat of our empire; Agreeably to our former com-, 
our most beloved, the pre-eminent plications, after the defeat of 

v ’ ' i v ’ # \ the 

*■ - ' v ■ " ■ • 

* Persians* literally Redhead*, a rame given to them, from the circumsta&e of 
'9 bah Ismael having directed ail trdtf foiloweis of the sect of Shah to wear red 
caps. \ 

t t A1?» son in law of the pruph* who is buried at Ndef 
‘Literally j furbish the garments, » , 
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the Asfctef fAIi 

MerdtauKhan was appointed oor 
ambassador to the court of H\&~ 
dostan, for tba purpose of*repre- 
seating to that Court, that as the 
turbulent A%baos of Candabar, 
and its fecighboiariigjg provinces* 
wore to be considered equal ene- 
mies to both States, it would be 
adviseabie to appoint an army from 
Hindustan, to occupy the passes, 
and prevent^ be retreat of the ma- 
rauders. The empew, Muham- 
med Shah, gave a ready assent, 
and concluded a treaty to the pro- 
posed effect. After the return of 
our ambassador, we sent Moham- 
med Ali Khan to the court of the 
Indian emperor, to repeat our in- 
stance# on this -subject/ and Mu- 
harnmed Shah confirmed his for- 
mer engagement . 

After our glorious and victorious 
standards returned to Candabar, 
we understood from our conquer- 
ing generals, employed with a part 
of our force, ; in the redaction of 
the Afghans of Kailat and Ghiani, 
that Mohammed Shah had in po v 
respect fulfilled his engagements, 
and that no appearance of an In- 
dian arrpy had been seen in that 
quarter. ;This intelligence induced 
US to send, with the utmost expe- 
dition, Mohammed Khan Turko- 
man. to the court of Delhi, to re- 
mind the emperor ot bis promises j 
but that sovereign and his minis- 
ters, to dereliction of their former ^ 
engagements, treated the subject 
with neglect, omitted answering 
our letter, and even, put restraint 
on the person <of our ambassador. 

la this situation we were impel- 
led m march agaipsr 'thd Afghans 
of QUzai and Cahtd, and after 
punishing* tfie tteftactory tpoun- 
. <&***&* '** W com- 

sidewd the neglect and contempt 
wife which Muhammad Shah had 


btdwvedi « , gpA , 'ida. i €aMoct* to 

ambassador * jurreconcileahle with 
friendship, we marched* towards 
Shabjehanabad. * % . 

Of our sdccep in reducing the 
provinces of FeShavir, and faking 
possession of Jhahore, the former 
seat of the empire, our- beloved , 
son has already been informed. 
We marched from that city the* 
last day of Shaval, and on Friday, 
the 10th of , Zelkad, reached Am- 
bala, forty fafsakhs from Shahje- 
hanabad. We here learnt that Mu- 
hammed Shah had collected from 
Hindostan and the Dechiu a nu- 
merous force, and, accompanied by 
ail his nobles, by an army of three 
hundred thousand men^three hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, three or 
four hundred elephants, and other 
equipments in proportion, diad 
marched from Delhi, and arrived 
at Panipet, a village twenty fan- 
saklis from Ambala. We immedi- 
ately directed the superfluous and 
heavy baggage of our conquering 
army to be left at Ambala, and 
advanced to meet the enemy.— 
Muhammed S$ah also left Pamper, 
and marched to Carnal, which ip 
twenty-five farsakhs from Delhi. 

In the course of our march we 
detached a force of five or six 
thousand men in advance, who 
had orders to observe the appear- 
ance, numbers, and order, of Mu- 
hammed Shah's army. This body# 
when about two forsakhs from" 
Carnal, fell in with the 4 advance 
of the Hindostawee army, which 
amounted to twelve thousand 
men : these ‘they attacked, and* 
totafljr routed, presenting ns with 
their general, ! and many others 
whom they made prisoner*. 

Thi* signal .defeat put a stop to 
Muh&inmed bfcalf* fufther ad- 
vance. Me halted at Carnal, #nd 
torfifeodod hi* army with a Ireuch; 

* • * 1 ■ , be 
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lie also constricted ( rafoaarts and 
batteries, on which be placed bis 
cannon,. 

. We bad sent a detachment to 
march to die easik>f Mohammed 
Shah;# camp, and post themselves 
"bn tbe road that led to Delhi : 
this party received accounts, on 
the night of Tuesday the l$th, 
that Saadet Khan, known by his 
title, of Buchan ul Mulk, and one 
of the chief nobles of the empire, 
had reached MaJabat, Accompanied 
by an army of 30,000 men, a train 
of artillery, and a number of ele- 
phants, and intended forcing a 
junction with Mu hammed Shall. 

With a view of intercepting this 
force, we marched our army, two 
hours before day- break, to the east 
of Carnal, and occupied the road 
between that village and Pan i pet. 
This movement, we hoped, would 
force Muhammed Shah from his 
entrenchments. About an hour 
and a half after day-light we had 
passed Carnal, and gained the east 
side of the Hindostanee camp, 
when the advance guard made pri- 
soners of some stragglers of Saadet 
Khan’s party, from whose infor- 
mation we learnt that that gefteral* 
had succeeded in his design of form- 
ing a junction with the emperor, 
in whose camp he had arrived at 
ten <!f clock the preceding night. 

On this intelligence we were 
pleased to order our royal tents to 
be pitched on the ground, which 
we then occupied, opposite to the 
camp of Muhammed Shah, from 
whom we were distant about one 
farsakh 

As the junction of Siadet Khan 
had beep the cause of Muhammed 
Shah's delay, he conceived on that 
event his appointments to be com- 
plete ; and, leaving, two-thirds of his 
cannon* for the protection of his 
camp, he advanced with agmnt f&ft 


ofhkmtny>a thirds his artillery, 
and a number of bis elephants, at 
o’clock the same day, half a 
fara^khln the dhecuho ofour royal 
army y and drew troops in 

order of battle. . fracwghimtdf in 
the centre of tbe*ad vanned lines, bp 
stationed the remainder of in* 
troops in the rtar a* a support.* 
Their numbers were incredible. 
They occupied, as dose as they 
could be drawn up in depth, from 
the front line to the entrenched 
camp, a distance of half a farsakh , 
and their front was of equal extent. 
The ground was every where dark 
with their numbers, akid to judge 
from appearance, we should suppose 
they were ten or twelve times 
more numerous than the army of 
Abdal Gardughly, 

We, whose only wishes were 
for such a day, alter appointing 
guards for our camp, and invoking 
the support of a bountiful creator, 
mounted and advanced to give 
battle. ** 

For two complete hour* the 
battle raged with violence, and a 
heavy lire from cannon and mus- * 
quetry was, kept up. After that, by 
*tlie aid of the Almighty, ooy lion** 
hunting heroes broke the enemy’s 
line, arid disced them from the 
held of action, dispersing them in 
every direction. 

Saadet Khan mounted on his 
state elephant, his nephew Msha 
Muhammed Khan, and other rela- 
tions, fell prisoners into our hands, 
Sams am AH Khan Daurdu/Amir, 
VI Qmrah, Bebadut minis- 
ter of tbe empire, was wounded. 
One of his sons, with hit brother 
Muzefer Khdn, ©was slain, a$d 
another of In* sons, Mir Adshfir 
was taken prisoner. He himself 
died the following d%y of his 
wounds. 1 • 
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commafo&of 
body guard, 

«&M, jrfimr Kuli Khan, M Mf&» 
hemmed Khtith, Mk Hmen Khan 
&hhju AthrefKhjan,AU- Yar Khan, 
Aakil Khan Big, ShahdddKhan Af- 
ghan, Ahmed AH 'Khan, Razin Red 
Khan, coinma&der of the-artillery, 
‘qsalso SktrKhmi , with about three 
Mocked other nobles and leaders, 
of whom fifteen were Commanders 
of seven thousand, of four and of 
three thousand, were slain. 

Mukalawied Shah, with Nixam 
XJi Mulk, ruler of the seven provin- 
ces of the^ Dechin, and a chief 
noble of tbe erfipire, Kamer Ul Din 
Khan, chief vizier, and some other 
nobles of less note, protected by a 
Covering party which had been 
left, made good their retreat within 
thb intrendhmCnts, and escaped the 
shock of our victorious swords. 

This action lasted two hours $ 
and for two hours and a half more 
were our conquering soldiers en- 
gaged in pursuit/ WhEtl one hour 
of the day remained, the field was 
entirely cleared of the enemy ; and 
as the intrenchmehts of their camp 
were strong, and the fortifications 
formidable, we would not permit 
our aVmy to Assault it; 

An immense treasure, a number 
of grand elephants, the Sartillery of 
the emperor, and great spoils of 
every description, were the reward 
Of our Victory. Upward* bf twenty 
thoqsapkl of the enemy were slain 
on the field of battle, and 4, much 
greater number were made priso- 
ners.' 0 

Immediately after this action 
we surrounded the emperor’s camp, 
and took mea$tf/es*to prevent ail 
commanksjwiori wirti the adjacent 
country, preparing at the same 
time our' cannon and mortars to 
Jtffrcl with the ground the fortifica- 
riOos which had been erected. 

"As the utmost confusion reigned 


inf he imperialcamp/and ail dis- 
cipline was abandoned, the em- 
peror, compelled by irresistible 
necessity, after the lapse of one day, 
sent Nizam UlfMalk, on Thursday, 
the 37*h, to bur royal camp j and 
the day following, Mummmed 
Shak h’unself/~ attended by his no- 
bles, came to our heaven-like pre- 
sence, in an afflicted state. 

When the emperor was approach- 
ing, as we are ourselves, of a Turk- 
oman family? and Mubammed Shah 
is a Turkoman and the lineal de- 
scendant of the noble house of 
Gaurgani j we sent our dear son, 
Nasir Ali Khan , beyond the bounds 
of ( ,ouf camp, to meet him. The 
emperor entered our tents, and we 
delivered over to him the signet of 
our empire. He remained that day 
a guest in our royal tent. 

Considering our affinity as Tur- 
komans, and also reflecting on the 
favors and honors that befitted the 
dignity and majesty of a king of 
kings, we bestowed such upon the 
ernperor, and ordered his royal pa- 
vilions, his family, and his nobles, 
to be preserved ; and we have esta- 
blished him in a manner equal to 
his great dignity. * 

At this time, the emperor with 
his family, and all the Lords of Hin- 
dustan, who marched from camp, 
are arrived at Delhi 5 an& on 
Thursday, the 2 jph of Kiikad,ye 
moved oar glorious standards toward 
that capital. 

It is* our royal intention, from 
the consideration bf the high birth 
of Muhammed Shah, of hi^ descent 
from the housb of Qaurgant? and of 
his affinity to U* bs a Turkoman, to 
'fix him on the throne of empire, 
and to place the Crown of royalty 
Upon his head.* 

- Raised be to God, glory to the 
Host High, who has granted us the 
powbr to perform such an action ! 

For 
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For this great grace whlch%e have V& have appoint*! the' high in 
received from ifre Almighty, we' dignity Jashur fch&n to nsarduo 
must ever remain grateful Es&kh a/tef the Naurox (22nd of 

God has made lire seven great March), which henodoubtwUldo. 
seas like unto the vigour ofrhe d<*- Consider our glorious victory' as 
sert, beneath our glorious and con- derived from the bounty of the cre- 
quering footsteps, and those of our ator, and as an ‘event of Attune 
faithful and victorious heroes, beyond all calculation. Make co- 
He has made, in our victorious pies of this our rbyal mandate, and 1 
mind, the thrones of kings, and the ^disperse them over our empire, that 
deep ocean of earthly glory, more the well-wishers of our throne may 
despicable than the light bubble be happy and rejoice, ancfrour secret 
that floats on the suiifece of the enemies be dejected and con- 
wave ; and no doubt his extraor- founded. Be you constantly e&- 
dinary mercy , which he has now ployed in adorning and arranging 
shewn, will be evident to all man- your government, placing; your 
kind. hopes in the favor or the Jtfosr 

As we have taken possession of High $ so that* by the blessing of 
a great number of cannon, we. God, all those, whether nearor dis- 
send 20,000 Mogkals of Iran and tant, that are not reconciled to our 
Turan, with a detachment from glorious state, and are brooding 
our own conquering army,Vnd a mischief, may be caught in their 
body of artillery, with some large own snares ; and all real friends, 
elephants, whom we have directed who are under our dominion, mdjr 
to march to Cabul, No doubt our attain their fishes, and prosper 
sons will inform us of the affairs of under the aulpic^s of our mumfi- 
that quarter. cent goveffTmeht. . A 

After the arrival of your letter, Paced 29 , Ztikad 1 1 15 . Hejira, 
we will.either order the detachment ZbabjAanabud , or Delhi, > , 

which we have sent to proceed tb 
Balkh or to go to Herat . , 


ACCOUNT OF THE JAINS. 

The short account of this religious sect is furauhed by Major Mackenzie, of 
the Madras Engineers, bn information communicated to him by two . Of the prin- 
cipal priests of this curious class of people. The description of the casts, nod 
eustoms, and habits of the Jains, to which the following sketch is confined, hi 
preceded, in the more ample details of the Brdfunins of this order, by a chro- 
nological account of the Gurus, or spiritual directors qf the sect; tnd'by 
an history, according to Jaina tradition, and superstition, of the monarch*, 
by whom the “ world was ruled,” to die beginning of. the Gafiyu^m or 
present age; embracing ad interval of many thousand years duration. A$ 
none but the learned orientalist coufd be expected to have a taste for Hindu 
appellatives and titles, or the classification of sovereigns, who have been sin long 
dead and forgotten, that the world tares nothing about the memory, fif*therar, the 
l$to* has chosen to confine himself *to the portraiture of animated beings, %f 
whose history, character, and mode of life, all men living must take an interest.# 

Vot. Jp. fRr Tht 
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i *p Jhrm^a re divided irtfli four adorning °a married woman V head 
cl^nses or oasts, in like mariner, as . with flowers, when the is six 
fhe followers of the Ve4as» % vv4. months gone with child. 3. {Jata- 
Btokmcus, Cshatris? fahyas^ and corma) ceremony op. the tot h of, 
Sudras ; - the Brahmens » re the a child, 4. (Mimacarma) or tiara,- ' 
priests, oib nifnisim of religion, ing a child/ 5. . (Afirtaprasana) 
for the other three casts; their when at six months qld, or within 
duty is to study the Puriirias and a year, the child is weaned, or 
Sa>tras > but 0 they have no ViSdns, first fed with other sustenance than 
fipwever they have the Agama bjs mother’s milk. (5. Boring the 
S&stra, treating of prayers and othef ear, shaving the head/ and placing 
religious duties. They worship the the. sacred thread round his neck, 
fire, to the ceremony of marriage, 7- (VivahoQ the first marriage, of 
and it* that of initiation, {Upa //«- rather betrothing. 8. {Sastral- 
yarta)f The Jains observe the has a) the ceremony observed, 
tim£ of mourning for their de- when the young lads begin to read 
ceased relations, iftccotdfng to thei,r the Sastras, at the a^e of five years,, 
casts, as follows:, an A>retick or Ijve months, and five days. 9. 
iW,,, should mourn for the death They also observe other ceremonies, 
of his relations, one minute ; Brah- together with those of funeials, 
mens are to mourn ten days j Cshn - &c. &c. They perform the 

ttis, five j P'aisyfts, twelve; St/dras, ceremony of Upanyana* or iui- 
fift^eri. Their lower or inferior tiation, for a boy, between five and 
east Consists of the Pariyas, or nine years of age; which is the 
Chandalcis. period when children begin to study 

/There are four orders of priests the books of the law. A* student, 
among the Jains, as anting Hindus till he is married, should tie only 
in .general. l. Brahmachari or a thread round his loins, with a 
student. 2 % Gtihast'kai or hodie- rag to coyer his nakedness; he 
holder. 3. Funirpamsta, or her- should carry constantly in his hand* 
mit. 4. Bhicshuca”, or mendicant. a small staff. This is practised till 

There are sixteen ceremonies^ his^ wedding day 5 when as soon as 
whicn the Jains, as well as the fol- he is married, he attains the second 
lowers of the Vedas,, observe, rank, or that of householder; 
Among which are 1. (Gdrbad' hand) then he may dress properly at his 
the ceremony at the consnmma- pleasure; and should now endea- 
tion -of, $ marriage. 2. (Simcmt) “ . vour, 

* 'constitute, .accoi ding to the result of the enquiries respecting them, 
.and as noticed by Mr. Colebruke, a sect of Hindus; differing in some tenets* 
but agreeing mainly in leading ^opinions and customs The points of tontint and . 
ditcvcfancy, are noted with great accuracy and perspicuity, as, indeed, is every 
subject which is fortunate enough to engage die attention of the president of the 
Asiatic Society. Among the First, i» the division of the sect into four large 
oast*-r-4he^us*^of the same religious ceremonies, with the Hindus, ^rom tlie time 
Of the birth to the period of his uwriagep-the observance of general 

fasti, and the acfaioy? I ed ^ ement of subordinate deities. Among the latter. — * 
fc their refusal ot particular worship to any onehf the five principal gcrids ofthw 
Hindus sectsi .and of prayers and sacrifices to the sun or fire— aad their rejeu* 
di vine authority Qf the Vedas, god the ceremonies enjoined by them. 

* * ■ /V. . „ Tm* Editor. 

' ' J- This, must arise from employing, ftt thdOe ceremonies, Brabmm of the orthos 
4m soot. The Joint themselves do not appear to worship fice, H, T. C. 
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vOur, by labour, service, dt trade, tnaineS id thld stale' of probation, 
to provide for, add subsist his f|- he attains the third degree of 2VtV- 
mily. He should act: in all respects vam* Ffe^then lays aside, evea 
agreeably to the instructions of his rags, and fcfng quite naked, he 
preceptor^ Besides \fhese duties* eats once every second day, of 
there are six particularly assigned, rice, put by others in tfie palm of 
tq be performed in the station of his hand, carrying about with him* 
.householder, as follows : the clay pot and a bundle of pea- 

1 . Worshipping (Sod, or the cocks feathers $ it is the busine&s 
images of the ancient saints $ 2. pf bis disciples to pull oat hid 
Venerating spiritual parents $ 3. hair, and* he is hot to watte, 'jfft 
Studying or reading, their holy move about after sutf^set ; no 
books ; 4. ( Tmpasya ) IntemalNer now is called by the dignified 
mental devotion, abstraction from title of Nirvan, and the Jains 
all thoughts but that of the deity $ worship him as a God of tlifelr 
5, Making and fulfilling of vows tribe, in like manner as the images 
for the attainment of wishes ; 6. which they uTorsh ip in their torn- 
Giving to the poor. • pies, of the ancient Nirtmns or 

There are three classes of Yatis, Gurus. Yet they say, that these 
or Asceticks, among the Jains , are not the likeness of Godj 
viz. Anuviata, Mahavrafa , Nvr- " because no one knows God, or 
vamt. To attain the rank of Anuv- "has seen his likeness, that he 
rata, one must forsake his ** should be able to describe him/* 
family, entirely cutting off his However, they adore these imaged 
hair, throwing away the sacred of tbetr Nirvqn&ncdhs as Gods, 
thread, holding in his hand a bun- Agreeably to jheir laws, the 
die of peacocks feathers, and an Jains ougfff to make three ablu- 
earthern pot, { Camandalu ) and tiqps daily, in the morning, after- 
wearing only tawny coloured noon, and evening. In the change 
clothes 5 he must reside for som6, and vicissitudes of all things, that 
time in one of their temples j # he jjegree of strictness isomiUed, and 
next proceeds to the second rank they now wash only once a day 
{MahavrUta) when, totally aba u- before they eat j generally they 
doning any degree of elegance in eat their food op leaves, and some- 
his dress^ he uses only a rag to times in brass vessels j but that is 
cover his nakedness, as a Brah- not practised in this country. 
machari ; he still retains the fan The Cskatns, Pai$ya$ t and 
and pot ; he must not shave the dr as, among the Jains, may eat vie* 
head with razors, bui employ his tuals dressed by Jama Brahmens ; 
disciples to pull out the hair by but Bmhmens never eat food pre- , 
the roots.* On the day on which pared by any but their own tribe* 
this operation is performed, he “ To abstain frbm slaughter is the 
abstains 1 from food ; at other times highest perfection; to kill any 
be eats only once daily, of rice living creatoress sin hence the 
pat To the palm of his bend. Hay- Jams abstain srotft food after sun- 
Ing, for <?a considerable time, re- * - Ml, 

v To the effect® of this Operation, they attribute the appeareoee oatthe heads 
of tlht imagetof^Ueir Gitrui, which ^Europeans suppose to represent curhaf t 

*• fR*a * 
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set* lesft mil be incurred depriv- 
ing any animal, eyeti the minutest 
insect of its life in their food - r 
Sot the same reaaoif they never 
/ drink water without straining it 
through % clofti. # 

Ifbe principal tenets of ‘their 
religion, translated from a stanza 
of their books, follows:. “ The 
Jains should abstain from the fol- 
lowing things, viz, eating at night *, 
slaying c any animal} eating the 
fruit of those trees that give milk, 
pumpkins, young bambu plants; 
tasting honey, flesh ; taking the 
wealth of others ; taking by force 
a married woman eating flowers, 
bufter, cheese, and worshipping 
the God3 of other religion. To 
abandon entirely the above men- 
tioned, is. to be a proper Jam." 
The Jains (even the young lads) 
never taste honey, as it would occa- 
sion expulsion from their cast. 
'They never taste intoxicating li- 
quors, nor any other forbidden 
drink. * *■* * 

$ man who neglects to observe 
,dtie precautions, . that no living 
creature he exposed to danger, 
from the following five domestic 
occupations,* will not be admit- 
ted to the sacred presence of God, 
splitting firewood ; 2. Forc- 
ing the floor, and smearing it with 
cow dungj 3 ^Cleaning the fire 
place; 4* Straining water} ) 5. 
§ Weeping the house . When about 
to perform these offices, he should 
ffritf he careful, that tberq, be no 
ipscct, for it is a mortal sin to hurl 
ant living being, c 
" The wm^en should marry before 
jnenspuaHon appears, though ow- 
ing to change^, and particularly 
wSff poverty and depression, they 


are n$w cited to p$t. bff this 
♦ceremony, till long after their pro- 
per age, for want of mone> to pay 
the expense. When a woman i$ 
unclean, stiff must stay at a dis- 
tance from M her relations, in un- 
changed clothes, for four days* 
On the morning of the fifth day, 
she is permitted to mix with her 
family after ablution. 

A Jain woman never marries 
but once ; and, if the husband 
dies wheq^heis^oung, she must 
remain a widow as long as she 
lives, being forbidden to wear or- 
naments or delicate apparel, or to 
Use nice food. In the western 
quarter, towards Saondha,Caodyal, 
&c. when the husband departs 
from the world, the widow’s head 
is shaved in like manner as the 
Brahmen widows of other coun- 
tries; but this custom has gone 
out of use in this country for a 
cou*iderable time ; a widow never 
dresses elegantly, and is not allow- 
ed to wear glass rings, or the Man~ 
galasu{ra , (an ornament on the 
wedding d#y, tied round the neck 
of the bride, by the husband) nor 
to use the yellow and red colours, 
or ‘'paint, by which married wo- 
men nre j&rticulavly distinguished. 
While the husband lives, they may 
wear all ornaments allow ed by the 
Jaw } opulent people of this tribe 
are still permitted to dress like 
other Hindus, in alj kind of costly 
apparel, suited to their station. 

When a; man dies they burn the ' 
porpse, and throw the ashes Into 
water j the rich cast the ashes into, 
rivers. . They never perform other 
obsequies, as iheir law says, ** the 
“ spirit to Separate or distinct from 


* See Itfeqtt, s .v. 68. The tsmt notion esc cars there hot- the orthpdee have 
the in voluntary tSti. Tbe$kww r^^dmimagthe efficiency of 
cohuut to asepreesutioai to amdtfcesut] H. T. C. ■ 
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w fhe body, which is composed of exemp* from Carina, or me frail- 
rr five elements s #hen therefore ties and inconveniences of nature. 


f the corpse is burnt, the several 
€< parts which composed it, return 
“ to tfieir former conse- 

“ tjuejitly, to the deceased no 
“ ceremony is due/' After death, 
as nothing of him remains, there- 
fore they omit to perform the 
monthly and annual ceremonies 
which other Hindus observe on 
this occasion, and they give these 
' reasons in vindication v ** A rnafr 
“ should feed himself wffh the best 
€t food while he lives in this world, 
“ as his body never returns after 
€f it is burnt.” 

They further say, that the fool- 
ish people of other tribes, bem| 
deficient in sacred knowledge, 
spend money in vain, on account 
of deceased relations ; for how scan 
a dead man feel satisfaction in cere- 
‘ monies, and in the feeding of 
others } g< even a lamp no longer 
* r * gwes light, by pouring more 
“ oil into it, after its flame is once 
* f extinguished.’* Therefore it is 
vain to make feasts and ceremonies 
of the dead; and, if it*be wished 
to please relations, it is best to fio so 
while they are yet living, “ what 
u z man drinketb, gijeth, and 
<r, eateth in this world, is of advan- 
'** to him, but be carrieth nothing 
* r with him at bis end:” 

* 9 A man of sense should bdieve 
** only wbat he seeth with his own 
t( eyes, and should never believe 
t€ what he hearefh from others.” 
The Jains do not (like the follow- 
er* of the Vedas) believe, that this 
world exists by the* supreme power 
of God $ for they say, that the 
world is eternal, and that its, chan* 
ges are natural, iSiey deny, the 
world is whoilyjubject to destruc- 
tion, for all things are born by the 
power of natural pod only is 


As the Jains profess not to put’ 
faith in orsh testimony, and only 
believe in what is perceptible to 
their own organs of* serige ; there- 
fore, they do not bplieve, that God 
is in the heavens above, “ bevaikse 
** no one ever saw km* atld they 
deem if impossible tor others to 
see him ; but they believe in their 
Tirt'hacars, as their ancestors haves 
seen and given a full d#sc$pfion 
of the first prophet, or Gvru , who 
attained the station of Nirvund, 
by his extraordinary perfection* 
and action*, to the satisfaction, -of 
mankind, down to the present 
age. Since bis time they have 
images of the several Gurus who 
succeeded him, and were incarnate 
as protectors of their religion. 
These naked images they worship 
in their temples with all due cere- 
monies | they consider them as 
gods, or rather a# representatives of 
god, whorg* they describe as fdf* 
lows; * 4 He has a likeness, 
md no likeness ; he may "be; 
(f compared to an image 6f cfirysK 
1 ‘ tal ; be has eight good qualities, 
% ahd is exempt frdfu eight evil 
qualities; he is all wise} v all 
seeing, the father, or the. origin 
of all, enjoying eternal bhlii, 
without name, without relation, 
or beginning, infinite; inde- 
scribable.” The eigfit evil fina- 
lities from which the oat fire 6i 
god is exempt, ate ignorance, men- 
tal blihdness, pain incident . to 
nature, the distinction of name, 
of tribe, delusion,, mortality, de- 
pendence. He who possesses these 
good qualities.*and has overcome 
these evils, or t? sfiperlor to them, 
is the god of the Jains, or Jinft- 
1 vara, being' incarnate ip the shape 
or body of one <pf thelr^i^ar^jat 
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%ktkmxfcs. Therefore tbejam 
worship the images of their Gurus^ 
as the means of attaining the fol- 
lowing stations : 1 , Salted) a sta- 
tion, whence god I beheld at a 
distance } 2. { Siamipa ) one in the 
presence of, or near god $3. ( Saru - 
pa) similarity 4o*god j 4. {Say ago) 
onion With <pod* According to 
these several gradations, he belongs 
^either to the order of, 1st. (Oi- 
kasfhh J a householder ; 2nd. 
( Anuvraiu ) the lowest rank of 
ascetiteksj 3d. ( Mahavratti) the 
second j or fourthly, ( Nirvana) the 
highest. Bui a had man who leads 
an evil course of life, in contra- 
diction to their sacred laws, departs 
at his end, to hell, or Naraca* The 
Jams of this country never follow 
any other trade than merchandize. 
They wear a cloth round their 
loins, a turban on the head, and 
a jacket to cover the body, and 
put a , mark with sandal powder on 
the middle of their foreheads ; 
some have a small circlet, with 
led powder, in* the cefttre of the 
sandal mark, by way of further 
decoration. 

The preliminary form of address- 
ing letters by the Jains, to one 
another, is as follows : 

"To him who possesses all good^ 
" qualities, who, performs all cha- 
** rittes, (or bestows alms) accord- 
** ing to the law*, who observes the 
4 * rules of the Jbins, who has ^eal 
4t to repair the Jain temples, who 


" perseveres in observing 4he cerat- 
" moBfes of Aiktom and Chaivr- 
" dasi } (3th and 14th of each half- 
“ month) he who purities his head 
“ by the drops of the sandal water 
* in which ihp M images of the 
" Jains are bathed, to such I bow 
*' my head, &c. &c. 

.At this time the Jains have four 
Mat'kadhipas' t or chief pontiffs, at 
the following places : 1 . Penu 
gonda or Pennaconda % Canchi 
or, Conjeveiam ; 3. Collapur; 4. 
l)elki, *> ♦ 

Their Sannyasis ,^ or a long time 
back, have resided- in these places, 
with power over all those, pro- 
fessing their religion j these pon- 
tiffs teach their laws, duties, and 
customs } and if they observe any 
irregularities among their flocks, 
punish them according to the 
nature of the offence. 

The Jains intermarry with wo- 
men of other families, or Gotras, 
and eat with the disciples of their , 
several priests, and casts. 

They generally account modestly 
for all their tenets, and conduct 
themselves <* with propriety, and 
ifever assert, that their bodies are 
etej^nal, and that there is no god $ 
nor do they, like the Baudists , $ay* 
u After de&th, there is no pain in 
the flesh, or feeling j since it tee's 
not pain, nor death, what harm is 
there in feeding upon it, when 
it is necessary to procure health and 
strength.** r 


Aecbiwr of the Sect of the Parsees. 

Bealdestbe Moot* and the Ban- is, that, coming from Persia In a 
sfimtr, and the Faquirs, which be- tertipest, at the time that Maho- 
Jm* m jrfh froftMiMHM. the Pat- t# Ms*' hw fo^owew gave, laws 
sees am- * aect very considerable to the Peniaos, (which they were 
l» Jfl&L If . whom the ttat&W M 

' ■ driven 
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driven to that distress, that they at - 
mostdespairedoflife, till, hearing a 
cock crow* and espying ire it 
land, they recovered their hopes 
• of safety, and gained a speedy arri- 
val. The cock tHbrefore is 
much esteemed by them, as the 
cow is by the Bamiims. of the 
liv^s of both which they are the 
zealous patrons and . protector^. 
For the worshipping of the ire 
seems to be the most ancient in- 
stance of idolatry in « the world, 
inasmuch, (ns some flhinkl that 
Cain, after he was banishes from 
the presence of the Lord, turned 
a downright idolater, and then 
introduced the worship of the sun, 
as the best resemblance he could 
find to the, glory of the Lord, 
which was wont to appear in a 
flaming light. And in after-times, 
they worshipped fire in the east- 
ern countries, as the best emblem 
of the sun, when it was absent. 
Nor was the vestal fire ever more 
sacred, than all other fires are with 
the Parsecs ; the extinction of 
which, if it is voluntary, is a crime 
as heinous as if the total heat of 
the cock, or some other belovbd 
animal, were destroyed; so # that 
if their houses were on fire, they 
would sboner be persufded to pout:, 
on oil to increase, than water to as- 
suage the flame. If a candle is 
once lighted, they would judge 
the breath of him ' more than pes- 
tilential, that durst attempt to 
blow it out. And a Parsec ser- 
vant, wbo is commanded to bring 
a -hot steel, and warm with if a 
bowl of punch, will plead his 
excuse, and that he dare not has- 
ten the coolness of the steel by 
a violent abatement of the beat. 
The active flame mast.be allowed 
to live, while, there is any fuel 
&r it to food If the fit* is 
♦nee kindled, all care Is takeft ityu it 
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comes At© a oatufalexptraion, and 
no, violence allowed ‘to bring it to * 
a period sooner. - Xtloiher account 
we have # of ^their respect for firfe, 

, is, that , thtf’if lawgiver, Zdrtoost* 
was taken into # heaven, , and 
brough t from thence* fife ^ h 
him (Prometheus*] ike) which , he* 
commanded his 1 followers after 
to worship. - ' 

They have other fables con- 
cerning Abraham, that he Wa* 
once in the devil’s pcaver, who 
exposed him to the flames, bpt 
the kind fire would not fasten on 
him ; from M'hich they infer the 
great unreasonableness of destroy* 
ing that element, which was so 
averse, (notwithstanding all ’its 
fury) from hurting A brahahi their 
friend : the reason of this may 
be, because that Abraham came 
from the land of Uz, .which sig- 
nifies fire, which might give ©ccar* 
sion for the fable of his escaping 
the fire. ( . 

They own and adore one Su- 
preme BSfhg, to whom, as he is ' 
the original of all this, they dedi- 
cate the first day of every njontfi, 
in a solemn observance of his 
worship. And enjoin* beside* 
these, some others* far the celebra- 
tion of public prayers. • 

At their solemn festivals, whi- 
ther an hundred or two sometimes 
resort, in the suburbs of the city, 
each man, according to his fancy 
and abiHly, brings with him his 
victuals, whiqh is equally dift&i- 
butetk and eaten in common by all 
that are present. For* they' shew a 
firm affection* to a)) of their own 
sentiments in religion, assist the 
poor, and are very realty to pro- 
vide for the ^a^enance arid com- 
fort of such* as want it.' Tfeflir 
universal fcmdttesf, either in em- 
ploying such as are /wedy. and 
able to work, or bestowing S4ft- 
•onalSfo- 



* st»wW $ hdfmtwvs toto,, «ei sods ous ip thm Met as Bsmniau*, . but 
as, are infirm end miserable, reave i supeFsfifiensly refuse to drink after 
no , man destitute of relief, nor a tif st wager* oat of the same cup. 
suffer a beggar in T all their . tribe % Some Hindoos WiLJ eat of one 
and bertem they so farttomply with kind of desk, some of another, bet 

. 'that excellent rule of Pythagoras; alHefra'ui fromjbeef, out ot respect 
c * io enjoy, c kind of community to kine. ' 1 

among friends/' <- In their callings they are very 

These Parses* are by another industrious and diligent, and ©are* 
.name termed Ga urea, or worship- ful to train Up their children to 
pip?* of fire, because of their vene- arts and labour. They are the 
raamfpx that element j and were principal men at the loom in all 
transported^ mo India, when Calyf the country, r and most of the silks 
"Omar reduced , the kingdom of and stuffs af> Surat are made by 
Fersie, under the power of the their binds. The high priest of 
Mahometans j and they profess the Parsees ip called Destoor, their 
the ancient religion of the Per- ordinary priests Daroos, or Har- 
stos. But their religion spread boods. 

Itself more westerly, it seems, than I shall not mention their mar- 
Perak*, for the Babylonians, who riages, which much resen>ble the 
by their religious ^discipline were manner of the Baoni&ns, but pro- 
engaged to the worshipping of ceed only to a description of their 
tkte sun> did likewise, under the way of burying, which is this : 
names of Negd and Shaca, adore the noblest sepulchre which they 
, ttye fire and the earth. And ,the fancy they can bestow upon their 
parents of Gregory Nazianzene, deceased friends, is exposing them 
who was born, in the fourth cen- to be devoured by the fowls of the 
toy at Arian^ura, an obscure village air, and bestowing their carcasses 
belonging to Nazianzum, a town of on the birds of prey. After the 
. secpnd Cappadocia, were of a mixt body is for rorrte time dead, the 
religion, made up of Judaism and Haialchors (which are a sort of 
Paganism,, or rather some select sordid Indians) take and carry it 
rit^s of both ; for with the # Gen- out upon a bier into the open -fields* 
files they did honour to fire and near the place, where it is exposed 
burning lights, but rejected idols to the fowls of heaven. When it 
and sacrifices $ and with the Jews is there decently deposited upon the 
tfiey observed ' to sabbath. But ground, a particular friend beats the 
I believe what remains of this fields and neighbouring villages, 
f - cast* me most of , ton* “in the ^pon the hunt for a dog,; till he can 
kingdom of the Great Mogul, find one out * and having bad the 
Jktt we .read of »ome in Persia good hick to meet him* he cherishes 
of gtottofHtoy $ to near Yesd t and entices hint with a cake of 
'in to JSWVtoe of Ayrack, (for bread, ; which be carrier tifr his hand 

* Hisrack Ajgemi) Which yields the for tof pwrpbser ^ him 

richest and fairest tapestries of all as near rhe oorpse as he is able ; 

'' of to wtW'ld, and on for the nearer the dog is brought to 
^ atjstn Abhors, ‘there ate yet ' the de$d ^bb%>■-to*''Jtpater . are its 

sos§& wb*sldpp*i> .Of, fire* whoare approaches 4io felicity. And if the 
^ t adK>v$e hdmgif cor can, by bitattf cake; be 
: SBw amwto so total bt*a$fat an nigh die deceased, as 
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to come , up to bint, snd take a and moistow. which drained 
piecooutofhis month, itskibeo pmifinafiy'fito mtf 

Bn unquestionable sign that tie by an easy passage descend into a' 
condition he died in was very sink made in the middle to teeeive 
happy, but if the timorous dog it. The cbrpse, therefore, was 
startles at the sightAor loatlw the left here, and all tjie company de- 
object, or being latlerly well fed, parting thence, betook tbetnsdves 
has no stomach to that ordinary to a rivulet that fbn near the place 
morsel/ which he must snatch out for ablution, to cle^setbemsfclves 
of the dead man’s jaws, the case from what defilements, on flits* 
then with him is desperate, and his melancholy occasion, they might 
state deplorable. The *poor man . have contracted, and retired after* 
whom 1 saw, was, by these prog- wards to their proper habitations in 
nostics, very miserabte, for the the city, from whence this pl#ce k 
sturdy cur would by no means be distant about a mile. But within 
enticed to any distance near him. the space of a day, or two after. 
When the dog has finished his some of the nearest relatives return 
part of the ceremony, two Daroos, at again hither,, to observe which of 
a furlong’s distance from the bier, the eyes of their deceased friend 
stand up -With joined hands, and was first picked out by thef hungry 
loudly repeat, ftp near half an vultures; and if they find that fhe 
hour, a tedious form of prayer by right eye was first seized on; this 
heart ; but with such a quick dis- bodes undoubted happiness^; if the 
patch, that the/ scarce drew breath left, they then are sorrowful; for 
all the while, as if they had been that is a dreadful sign of bfe t&\* 
under some inconceivable neees- spry. 

sity of running over the words in The Par sees are very nice iff 
such a time. All the while they the preservation of their hair, and 
were thus gabbling, a piece of careful to preserve whatever is cut 
white paper, fastened to cacb eat, 'off their heads or boards, that 
across the face, hung down two or nothing of it be lost or carelessly 
three inches below the chirg and^ thrown about, but „ once a year be 
as they ended their petitions, the decently laid in their burying-plaee. 
Halalchors took up tlfe corpse, and A description, of which, though it 
conveyed it to tins repository* which be dresl With nothing but horror, 
was near, all the company ranking yet may here properly be inserted, 
themselves by two and two, and The burying-place of the Parsecs 
followed it* with joined hands, is an object of the most dreadful. 
The place of sepulchre is in the and of’ the most horrid prospect in 
fields* within a wall, built in form the world, and much more fright- 
of a circle# about twelve feet high, ful Shan a 'field of slaughtered radii, 
and about afi hundred m the cir- It contains a number of carcases 
cumference ; in the middle of of very different disagreeable co- 
which was a door of stone, about lours and aspects. Some are seen " 
stxjeet from the ground/which there but so tbrft % 

was open to admit the corpse. The the vultures that crowd upon the 
ground, Within the. Walls is raised walk, that they, resemble that of 
above four feet, and made shelving* ^death's head, with the eye-balk 
towards the cdfnfer, tfcartfc* ®th oUty dhd Mf the desk updtt the 
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Aeefk# .priced <oC And on. the 
*hfc bcwlfrWherfe the 
wct^jbf bisd tasted a more deltci- 
Otis morsel, am eaten several large 
holes,, and all the skin on every 
part te mangled f and torn by . the 
fdnttp beak®' of these devouring 
4reatorejSs. Here f was a leg, and 
there an arm ^ here lay half, and 
there the quarter of a man. -Some 
looked as if they were partly jelly, 
others were hardened like tanned 
father, by c the various, operations 
Ihe sun and weather upon 
ihenv Here lay one' picked as 
clean as a skeleton j near that 
another,, with the skin in some 
parts gmen, in others yellow, and 
the Whole so discoloured, as if all 
within were putrefaction. A 
light terrible enough almost to 
alight an hungry vulture from 
hit prey. . But these birds aie 
most, delighted with these dismal 
objects, and that noisome smell. 
Which evaporates from the dead 
corpse affords a pleasant odour to 
their senses. Thfc stencirof the 


bodies is intolerable, *fldo£ma%- 
nity .stfffiafe&t to strike any man' 
dead that would endure it y and 
yet the vulture* cflhae to sit to the 
leeward upon luxuriously 

to lock up and indulge their smell 
with these deadly foul vapours. 
Some of these glutted birds were 
so cloyed and crammed with human 
flesh, that they seemed scarce able 
to take wing, and the feathers of 
others were much me lied away, 
by this kind of rank feeding. 

Besides Uw, manner of burying, 
in usewftb the.Parsces,* near Surat, 
there are other eastern nations who 
have peculiarly af&cted the en- 
tombing their dead bodies in ani- 
mate. The inhabitants of Pegu 
reckon him happy, whose fate it 
is to be devour*^ by a crocodile. 
And the natives formerly, near 
the month of the Ganges, if weary 
of this life by sickness or old age, 
committed themselves to be de- 
voured by the dogfish, as the safest 
passage to their future felicity. 


Account qf the Hindoo city ofDuv boy, situated to the northward 
. “ ; p ^afBpr&ach. ° 


Dhuboy is an Hindoo city, that ference.; and the ancient parts that 
csn\ bpast of the most valuable re- yet remain, are constructed in an 
mains of very remote antiquity, elegant and costly manner, being 
The/foruiications which surround formed entirely of & beautifiu 
it^lire nearly three miles in circum- hewn stone, having a covered piaz- 


. 1 - . aa* 

• or this mode of burial. Sir Jamss MACiNTOsw^thus expresses himself; 

"Fur nearly as the feelings, which produce this mode of disposing of the dead", 
approach to those which lead to the common practice of interment, there is, per. 
baps, none at which wir habitual sentiments are more apt to revolt •, btit if Our 
m<&£ of bp rial was a new practice, to be examined for the first time, it « not 
. without circumstance* abhorrent to their feelings,, which might make it seem to be 
att obscure and gloomy imprisonment of the sacred remains of the dead. But 
^^hUdsopher respects Sll the venerable forms of humanity, however various and 
tt^flte/ reVerw In them atf the attempts to cany affection Tseyond the grave; an 
vaift bleed, for the secondary and paltry objects of animal existence, 
vain, at part of that grand moral discipline, which humanixas jtke 
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«*». supported by pili^s and pilas- these verdant csnopieil the TOga- * 
tm, that are formed ofjtriangular ver# fix. their looms, and carry on 
stones* and are adorned by fury various branches #f t 3 ^ gotten ,«wt- 
curious sculptufe. . nufaoturej which* together with 

The four principal ent ranees, or the surrounding objects* form, a 
gates of the city^ are yet urore most pleasing and ,gratHyfa$ sight 
magnificently decorated,, and ex- to a man who feel /5 delight jn the 
hibit a more expensive and valua- contemplation mi earthly comfort* 
hie species of workmanship, par- and of human happiness. * 1 

ticularly that which opens towards As . the ' harmless inhabitants 
the east; this is called, by way of never persecute, or even* mole**, 
eminence, the gate of diamonds. an )T part of the animal creation, 

y Many lacs of rupees were ex- the face of t{m beautiful tank -i 
pended upon the decorations of covered with large nocks of wild 
this gate alone, and so great is the docks, pelicans, * and a variety of 
profusion of carve J work and fine water fowl, which remain in per- 
basso relievos, that the most super- feet security, and teed 'unconscious 
ficial and idle spectator, must of of fear ; while the trees are filled 
necessity be forcibly struck by its with peacocks, cranes, doves, and 
magnificent appearance. many other very beautiful birds*; 

Near the centre of this justly- and thousands of monkey# jp-tup 
celebrated city, a'spacious tank, of about, and play their «ptip triokt* 
the purest water, expands its broad even on the very roofs of the 
and placid surface, which is adorn- houses. These animals swarm 40 
ed by several small but beautiful such a degree, in the streets ^, 
islands, bearing groves of trees, Dbubqy, thpt they appear far , more 
that are clothed-by an eternal ver- numerous than the other 
dure. tants. • * ,^. 5 

This artificial tank is surrounded. The multiplicity of bird# and, 
for the greatest pari, by flights of* monkeys, resident in Dhuboy* is 
marble steps, which descend tv the osving to the universal protection 
very bottom of the water. # lt was that is afforded to them by the 
originally made for a reservoir, fdl* Hindus* who are the principal 
the use of the inhabifhnts, and was and most numerous inhabitants of 
formed at a vast expence. Not- the city ; which is one -of the 
Withstanding it adorns tl e centre most beautiful and, interesting, 
of & large city, containing many places in the east; and the, appe$ir- 
very considerable manufacture** ance of so many animals, that in 
the banks are ornamented by beau- other* places are wild, .and ill 
iiful groves of mango, and tama- scarcely allow a stranger to ap- 
rind trees, that suspend their lux- preach them, but which jarehere 
urions foliage and fruits over the so tame that they exist under me 
reflecting surface , of the tank ; while immediate power of* the .lords of 
all around trees of the same species the creation, forms "a striking pic-* 
are seen overshadowing the Hitt- ture, arid recals to the minu of tfia 
doo pagodas, and splendid houses, spectator* tfcejbeautiful allegory ffl 
of tfrahmit#, who \ju$. a, very map in a state of innocence ; when 
numerous class of people in DUu- surrounded by all the monsters .of 
feoy. i - , , . . A „ i . . the forest, and the various species 

Under the grateful shade of of the animated creation ^Uhout 
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fear of dan^sr, or .dread of perseoo- 
from ~ ' 1 • ' . ' " 

fi Xb/S Jbite, of this city is s6 ex- 
tremely- low, p wet, and rip ar shy, 
tliar the strangef is asforiished how 
its^early founderA qame to fix upoiii 
db'tllsagreeabte a spot (when com- 
pttted With the delightful situations 
that almost every where surround 
ft)’ for ‘the foundation of so famed 
a city. But an account of its origin, 
which has been carefully handed 
dotal to the present generation, 
and which is generally believed by 
* the inhabitants to be true, at once 
explains the cause. 

It is said, that Rattan alee, the 
favourite of the emperor of Guxerat , 
after having been barren for several 
-became, at length, preg- 
xftnxt ; ■ r a citcumstanee which tn- 
ofedsed the natural jealousy of the 
ofhbr ladies of the haram. In appre- 
hension of the charms of sorcery 
being practised upon her, Rutfana- 
leae requested of her sovereign per- 
ifdsSion to go a considerable way 
irito the country, until the Says of 
heir travail should be passed. 

The king immediately consented, 
abd orderipl a very numerous and > 
splendid retinue to accompany her, 
together with every necessary, and 
luxury, she might want, and with 
this magnificent equipage, she set 
A out from the imperial city of Guze- 
rAt, in order to sacrifice it a dis- 
tant, but sac red temple of the 
Hindu gods, situated on the ma- 
jostle, Keibudda. 

&fiter a very long, and tedious 
journey, she arrived, about the 
dtato et day , at a hallbwed grove, 

abbot ten miles distantfrotn the tem- 
ple to which she was travelling, and 
which was situated oin ° the? very 
, spot, where the city df Dhuboy 
xfoMr^sdRUds. * The dews of the 
~ ~ f falling around, and the light 
gradually giving place, 
to the •increasing gioom of dark 


ness, she* ordered, her damp to hi 
fixcgl in the grove, for that night, 
intending to pursue her journey on 
the following morning. 

While engaged *in her evening 
devotions. In her own tent, an 
holy dervise, or faquir, who had 
long ago renounced a}l connections 
with the worlt}, and who had, for 
many years, residedln the recesses 
of that grove, in a state of religi- 
ous retirement, an ived at her camp, 
and requested can immediate audi- 
ence with the*prmcess. 

Being admitted into her pre- 
sence, Tie informed her, that the 
place upon which she had fixed her 
tent, was sacred and unpolluted 
ground, and that, if she remained 
there, she would, jin a very few 
days, be delivered of a fine boy, 
that should be the delight and sup- 
port of his Country. ^ 

Ruttanalee, who had, from her 
infancy, been taught to place im- 
plicit confidence in the predictions 
of holy men, instantly determined 
to continue in her present encacnp- 
^ment, and dismissed the dervise 
with many protestations of regard, 

, and g c reat fervency of gratitude, for 
h v is favourable prognostications. 

The holy rpan's prophecy was 
actually fulfilled, in a very short 
period, and the delightful Kuttana- 
lee was delivered of a most beau- 
ful prince, whom, at the particular 
request 6 f the dervise, was named 
Vifeldow, or the long-expected 
child. 

The happy news of the birth of 
a' ton was immediately conveyed to 
the imperial city; and so delighted 
was the monarch at these joyful 
tidings, that he instantly declared 
the young prince heir to the thtane 
of Guzerat : and being informed 
that his beloved RarttAnAlee was 
charmed with the spo| jwhpre she 
had taeenblessed, by the favouring 

^ ar/vttt 
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gods, with a lovely bhjs and was 
fearful of the jealousy of ner rivals, 
at his court, and did not wish to 
return, he ordered a spacious tank 
to be formed, and sent skilful arti- 
ficers, of every description, to 
build a large city, and surround it 
by strong fortifications j he also 
commanded the most eminent ar- 
tists in his empire to decorate the 
new city, by every species of costly 
ornament. 

Having collected together the 
most celebrated artizans, from every 
part of his dominions, he placed 
them under the direction and con- 
trol of one architect, a man of 
remarkable abilities, and exqqisite 
taste $ who had the good fortune to 
live till this extraordinary work was 
completed, which has not only 
immortalized his fame, as one of 
the most mighty men that ever 
existed, but which has ever been 
considered, by the Hindus, as one . 
of the most astonishing pro- 
ductions of one man's genius that 
the world has ever seen. 

So many years were necessary to * 
complete this immense work, that, 
by the time it was finished,the young 


prince, who had been bom on its 
scite, bad succeeded hWdistinguishod 
father, as monarch IJr^fajah, of 
Guzerat, and he was so much 
pleased, with the plabeof his nati- 
vity, that he rohde the se^tfor 
those artists who had survived the 
undertaking, he gave then! valuable 
presents, as tokens*of his royal ap; 
probation, but wishing to reward the 
man, to whose very superior talents 
the city owed its greatest beauty end 
chief advantages above the rest, he 
desired him to name aby reward 
for his services that he could be- 
stow, and be should immediately 
have it. 

The artist replied, that, being 
happy in the graciou$4avour of hi» 
sovereign, he wanted neither money 
nor jewels j but, as the place was 
yet without a name, he should 
deem it an high honour, 'and an 
adequate reward, for his labour# 
if he might be permitted to give it 
the title of his own, which was 
Dbuboy. The prince immediately 
gave his consent, and, it ever has 
retained the same name, oven unto 
this day. 


MALACCA. 

The following . description of Malacca is given by j an English 
voyager, recently employed in an Eastern survey. 

The fort walls of Malacca we?® be blown up, mines am excavated 
built by a colony from China, at along the side facing the sea, some 
least three hundred years before the of which are charged. 

Portuguese got possession of it. Two w ere exploded,; with great 

skUl and precision, oh the 

The walls are by po means so October last, iBO? Tbe wait w«§ 
strong as is generally thought, but turn- d ovef completely oh both 
they serve to strike a terror into the sides, with tfvery trifling explosiop, 
Malays, who have a superstitious and without injuring a building of 
veneration for them, as some are a tree. • 

'satd to worshjp the devil fron^ fear. The country round Malacca, em- 

The works are now preparing to bradng-a ckcumforeaoaofeklt ^ 

r ten 
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ten nwb, from* the fort , is, a p lea- 
wtm md most productive spot. 

, The- rising grounds are' barren 
tad rocky, and the aclivi ties have 
been used by tlie Chinese for places 
efsejmfmre* ** - 
,, Redoubts are ateo raised on the 
Bocca China and St. John’s. On 
the aides of tin** hills are innume- 
rable tnees, of a*vartety of species, 
Inoiudtng the aepbaree, areea, or 
beet Jen ut tree, and the fences of 
their fields are bamboo, rattan, 
acacia, &c. 

Since the British took possession 
Of the place, m August, 1795 , 
the vallies produce rice and sugar- 
canes in great abundance \ the cul- 
tivation of which, under a settled 
and permanent state of govern- 
ment, might be much extended. 

The pulse and fruit brought to 
tp the bazar for the shipping are 
produced jn the gardeus of the 
families, whose small houses and 
gardens, left them by their ances- 
tors, supply the* only means of 
their subsistence. 

The revenues brought to the ' 
company 80,000 dollars a year for 


land, rents, ttfxes,' and thd jcuKu 
torhs. The customs are ‘farmed, 
and there is a oraisderoble trade 
with tlte Buggees 'from Borneo, in 
the season between the monsoons. 
They ' aUo tr$de with Sumatra, 
Khio, and many of the rivers of 
the Peninsula, both to the E. and 
W. and have frequent cotpmunica- 
tion with Java, whence they re- 
ceive teak wood, pepper, &c. &c. 
and they get spars ht for masts from 
Siack and A||oe ; but these grow- 
ing in a low mar&hy country are of 
inferior quality. In the river, 
which runs close by the fort walls, 
small vessels, (120 tons) have been 
built. They have good timber, in- 
cluding what they get from Sama- 
rang or Java, and intelligent car- 
penters. Under the lee of the 
island, nearest to the fort, they 
have a kind of harbour, where, 
in the S. W. monsoon, they can 
carry and secure vessels drawing 
sixteen feet. 

The cultivators, sugar-makers, 
distillers, and farmers of the cus- 
toms, are Chinese. 


Memoranda, given by Dr. Waj-ker, professor of Natural History, 
; Edinburgh, to a young gentleman going to India • 

I. , To be provided with ti good 3. To be attentive to all birds 
Fkronheii’s thermometer, inclosed that are to be seen from the ship; 
in a glass tube, that can be laid in to mark the English, or other 
water, for taking the heat of the names, by which they are known 
sea to different latitudes, and espe- among the sailors, and the latitudes 
dally for taking the heat of springs where they first appear and disap- 
to India, whenever you may meet pear. f 

fdtMlto**!* * * ' 4, To keep a regular journal 

< 21* To be darefe! to pick up at , from day to day, including, the 
•M, dl tea- weeds; end marine above; and all other observations 
animals, ‘that come within reach of in natural history, that may occur, 
tbe ahip, and to dry and preserve partt^ilarly any remarkable ap- 
paper or otherwise* pearances in the weather, re^pect- 

f ' tog 
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lug the winds, rains, tfiqnder and whiqhard there aytkki ew»^ 
lightning, calms, .tornado!*, wiikl- merce, from Sbrat land the GflJpfc 
winds, or water-spouts, of Persia Drug*, the deficient 

5. To notice, the alterations in gums and resinjq the largest pead 
tbeeolouiof the sea, and, if pgs- oysters, or mothea: ,of; r pearl, aadT 
si hie, the causes from whence they tortoise shells $ t Jhe?san<J&l otn album, 
proceed $ especially' the colours or white sandal yood, and etomy- u 
proceeding from minute animals, the fine red Persian ochre, qa&ed 
with a description of these animals, at Bombay Indian ^td ,* vthe; akixu ^ 

6 . On approaching the Cape of of the zebra, Persian lamlMkjto v 
Good Hope, the Cape pigeons, or jackall, leopard, panthers,- 
pinto birds, are numerous: it other Asiatic quadrupeds $! also the 
would be worth whtte, if oppor- horns, and,, if possible* the-heads, 
tunity offers, to preserve one or of the different antelope* and ga* 
two of them by stuffing their skins, zullea. 

and to mark what distance from the - 14 . At Bombay, Madras, and 
Cape they are first seen, .and when Calcutta, to collect specimens of, 
they first disappear. # every fossil, even of the most coia* 

7. The head, jaws, or teeth* of moti, that come ^within reach* 

the different species of sharks, that To visit often the shops of the lapi* 
maybe caught upon the voyage, daries, where all the finest lethuha, 
to be preserved. chalcedony, Cornelia, onyx, sar- 

8. Also the different flying donix, agate, mocho, &c, are cut 

fishes. in great quantities, and sold very 

cj. It is much to be wished, cheap. ' 

that one of the small fishes, which 15 . To enquire ar Madras con* 
always accompany "the blue shark, cevuingjhe cochiaeal discovered bjr 
called the pilot fish, might be Dr. Anderson, and to preserve an$ 
caught and preserved. #send home the species of gras*on 

10. Wherever *the cables or which it feeds, \ » 

sounding line is used, it should be 16. At Calcutta, to preserve 
carefully examined, when hove into* good specimens with the fiowfer of 
the ship, as there n^e frequently all the important plants* pf the 
found curious animals adhering to country, and as much of their his- 
both. tory as possible. 

11. Between the Cape and 17. To be attentive especially 

Madagascar, and in other parts of to all the productions of China 
the India voyage, various aea-ani- winch may be brought there, who- 
mals can be easily taken on board, ther* fossil, vegetable, or animal. , 
such as what the sailors call Portu- 18 . Tocoliectat Calcntta,shefi^ 
guese men of war, ' and others, to cordis, corallines, sponges, and 
be preserved, if possible, in paper other .fine piarine productions, 
or in spirits, B 1 which are brought there from all 

12. If the ship touches either parts pf IiidW. 

at Madagascar or the island of ig, To • collect all the finer 
Johanna, there are many curious insects, whenever they occur. Fine 
fossils, plants, and animals, which collections are to bc ; purchased 
may be preserved. an easy rate. 1 should parties 

13 . At Bombay many into- larly recommend preArv iris j hem 
resting article* pi ay be obtained, in paper books* in preferSact? to 

preserving 
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pmmrtm^ them looted or «upon 
fi|u« The ftesh insect may be 
placed in folds of paper, and press- 
jed, for a day or two, with a suffi- 
'cient weight, when they will be 
and sofljcieriily prepared j even 
those which have been preserved on 
pins, when pot for two minutes in 
e tpiriit, may then be pressed and 
dried in the same manner. 

$0* To inquire particularly at 
Calcutta concerning the great quad- 
rupeds, called, by the English, a 
buffalo, but by the natives the 
arnee. It does not come lower 
upon the Ganges than about the 
plain of Plassey. It is said to be 
about fourteen feet high, and is a 
superb animal, whose history is as 


yet unknown m Europe, As also 
etfery particular that can be learned 
concerning the Chittagong cows# 
whose tails are used as fly flans in 
India. ^ 

21. TO p tek Up, as often as 
you can And them, skins ef all 
quadrupeds, especially those ani- 
mals noted for any valuable pecu- 
liarity j being very careful fo mark 
down as many particulars respect- 
ing their natural history,, jas you 
can learn, ^id the uses, that are 
madeofthem in the economy or arts. 
These skins, if dried, and laid 
'back to back, With some ground 
pepper between them, and a few 
small grains of camphor, may be 
easily brought safe to Europe. 


CiU&ACTE&S, 



CHARACTERS. 


Biographical Memoir qf Captain George NicnotAS Har- 
din gb, late of his Majesty's Frigate, San FioiiEyzo. 

On reading and admiring the most brilliant, and, alas! the last, exploit of this gal- 
lant officer, iecorded in*tbe earlier pages of the present volume, the editor had resolved 
on searching fdr materials for a short memoir of his life, intended as a frail tribute to. 
departed heroism, and as a stimulus, if ahy were wanting, to youthful daring and 
achievement. # After |ome success in liis research, and progress in his ulteriojf inten- 
tion,' he disettvered that he had been anticipated, both in his design and labour, and 
that a suitable monument had been raised to the victorious commander of the San Fio- 
renzo, bv a pious and affectionate care, directed — how rare the example 1 — by equal 
judgment and taste. The Editor of the Asiatic Register, despairing to add a single 
novelty or grace to the Character, which he was desirous of delineating, adopts the 
following most happy likeness of the hero, taken from near observation, and a yet 
closer study bf the subject represented. It was first excited in th& Na<vai Chronic &7 
of which it is no mean praise, among many other commendations well due to it, to 
say — that jt produced this original article of biography* 


u — . As gentle as the zephyr * J 

Below the viplet ; — and yet as rough 

As the rud’-st wind that by the top doth take 

The mountain, pine, and make it stoop to th* vale.’* 

. Shakespear. 


.Of thra naval hero's- life no histo- 
rical record will or can be exempted 
from that pride of the historian who 
knew him the best, which the hero 
deprecated in the partialities of 
those he loved/ and who loved 
Him: * 

Pride he certainly possessed, hot 
it was of the noblest kind 5 it 
prompted him to disdain a mean 
art, or. a selfish thought. But no 
gallant spirit was e\*er 01^9 elevated 
s»bove the vanity of self-appiauiie, 
Vox.. IQ. 


He was even so modest as ro giv# 
hirnsetf no credit for the sentiment, 
or the habit, of that modesty itself, 
as a vfrtue. 

It shall be nay ambition to give 
a picture of him, and from the life, 
under the discipline of this uhgck 
upon my ow» prjele ; though snob 
a love si I bore to neither 
hopes not* whiles to hedisimerested. 
But zeal for the memory of ft $jba« 
racter so dear to me would be mis* 
calculated, if 'it could violate ibplt* 
% S s principles 
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principles* of honour which it was 
the uniform habits of his life to 
revere. 

It will not fail to be observed, 
that 1 have departed from jthe usage 
which has con^ped these memoirs 
to naval incident and character : 
yet I am not without hope that it 
will be forgiven, if the moral and 
social features of the same portrait 
are not only interesting, but cannot 
be separated from the naval picture 
without prejudice to its effect and 
spirit. 

I may also be accused of dwel- 
ling upon some of these personal 
topics, when they are too minute 
, for,an epitome like this. But here 
again I shall feel no despair of in- 
dulgence, if it shall appear, as I 
think it will, that every such detail 
; throws a new light upon essential 
fejftpres of the character. 

George Nicholas Fiardinge was 
born upon the 11th of April, 17b 1, 
at K-ingston-npon-lhames. He 
was the second of many sons, to the 
KeV. Henry Hardinge, ifow rector 
of Stanhope, in the county of Dur- 
ham, then vicar of Kingston. Hts 
mother is a daughter of the late 
James Best, Esc], of Boxley, and of 
Chatham, in Kent. 

Henry Hardinge is the second 
of three (surviving) sons to tl}e late 
Nicholas Hardinge, Esq. of Can- 
bury House, near Kingston-upon- 
Thames, who was, for several years, 
first clerk to the House °of e Com- 
mons, and, at a later period, became 
joint secretary of the Treasury, in 
which post he died, A. D. 1758, 

Jane Hardinge, his widows sister 
of the late Edrl Camden, survived 
hen husband for almost half a cen- 
tury, and closed&er ‘Interesting' life 
rn her &gtb year, May 17 , A. D. 
1806 ,^ * 

George, Hardinge, Esq. one of 
t^efcjttdgeB in Wales, and her Ma- 


jesty’s attorney-general, is Henry’s 
eldest brother. He was godfather 
to this nephew, and adopted him, 
when a child, into his own family. 
With bis brother* Henry’s consent, 
he took upon him the parental 
office of educating his favourite, 
and sent him to Eton school at the 
age of nine or ten years. He 
designed him for his own profession 
of the law. 

In this early period his parts, 
though bright in some views of 
them, were, in general, more lively 
than solid; and almost in the same 
proportion that he was admired for 
his wir, he was deficient in learn- 
ing, or in the memory of serious 
impressions. He was averse to all 
study, and gave no promise, either 
of talents, or of ambition to acquire 
useful knowledge. 

But his countenance was un • 
commonly beautiful, and his man- 
ners, (though undisciplined) were 
so prepossessing, that lie was, per- 
haps, too general a favourite. His 
uncle has confessed, that " he loved 
him in those days, not wisely, but 
too well* . , 

He had a peculiar turn for hu- 
mour, and made acute remarks, 
though in a desultory manner. But 
in those e&rly and playful habits, 
none who saw much of him, could 
tail to discern a character of inde- 
pendent spirit, and that affectionate 
warmth of heart, which became, in 
the sequel of his life, a ruling prin- 
ciple of its character. 

He was, however, too ungovern- 
able, and was too much his own 
master, to encourage the hope that 
he would acquire stability enough 
to cultivate his talents for learning 
of any kind, if he possessed them ; 
a point upon which doubts were 
entertained, by some of his rela- 
tions, indeed by most of them, but 
nojae by the writer of this memoir. 

“ A A. 
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At the age of eleven or .twelve, 
he took up and pursued & mofrvio- 
lent impulse to the sea. It arose 
in part, from conversations, wlien 
at home, with his uncle Richard, 
now Sir Richard Hardinge, Bart, 
then a captain ofan^East Indiaman; 
but it commenced in the advice, 
rather playfully than seriously inti- 
mated, by Sir John Borlase War- 
ren, who saw him, accidentally, at 
Eton school, and assured him, that 
“ he was better calculated for a 
naval hero than for a lawyer.” It 
was, however, attributed, in part, 
bv his relations, to a dislike of 
school and of learning, which had 
become disgracefully obstinate*, 

Under that last impression, be- 
fore the lot was determined, they 
reasoned with him in a dispassionate 
and serious manner, by laying open 
to him, without reserve, the subor- 
dination, the labours, and the perils 
of the naval service. He perse- 
vered, and was firm to his text. He 
made this element , his deliberate 
choice, in a tone of such manly and 
reasoning spirit, that he carried his* 
point with flying colours. * 

He became, in 1793, a midship- 
man on board the Meleager/ Cap* 
tain Charles Tyler, *ow the rear- 
admiral of that name $ an officer as 
much revered and beloved as the 
naval service could ever boast $ a 
man of perfect honour, and of the 
most engaging manners, who com- 
bined in his character the hero and 
the gentleman. 

The writer of this m?moir ac- 
companied the new officer to a 
partnfg dinner, at a whimsical inn, 
fquite new to him) the Golden 
Cross, Charing Cross. In tbq midst 
of the repast, his yoimg friend’s 
naval hat was brought into the 
room, fie left the table to put it 
on, presented himself to the look- 
ing-gia^, and could eat faore. 

+ Ss3 , 


This was naval pride, it was not 
personal vanity. 

It was to the animating and 
graceful example, as well as the pa- 
rental solicitude of his captain, that 
his relations have a^ci»ibpd the won* 
derful change which five years pro- 
duced in the colour and stamp of 
his 1 mind. # # 

He was to accompany that expe- 
rienced, able, and spirited officer. 
Lord Hood, into the Mediterranean, 
as part of his fleet. This was ano- 
ther and peculiar advantage to his 
naval school. 

At first, even after he had thus 
embarked in tin service, and with 
such avidity, lie took a dislike to it, 
(with caprice like that of boys," and 
especially those who have been so 
indulged j) he complained of it 
peevishly, and wished himself at 
home again, that js, he wished 
himself — not more admired and ca- 
ressed, (for so far lie found the 
home which he bad left, in the 
ship itself)) but less controlled. 
But when this (fugitive) impression 
was obliterated from his mind, by 
the affectionate, though firm, con- 
duct of his naval parent , and when 
that mind began to explore its own 
powers, the character of ttfwas new 
made j it became distinguished, 
not by courage alone, bur even by 
talent, engrafted upon the habit of 
diligence, and upon a high spirit of 
ambition to excel, which ripened 
the dormant resources of an admi- 
rable capaciry. I remember that 
he said, at an early period, ** I had 
rather serve vinder a captain or au 
admiral of a marked character, thau 
make a fortune early or late in tins 
common roatinj?. I have an ambi- 
tion to see great abilities near me, 
in hopes to Improve myself by ob- 
serving them.” He made himself 
an adept in the tactics of hi§ pro- 
tssions he loved its enterprise, 
• and 
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and he , encountered all its p§rils 
with a naval hero’s disciplined 
valour. 

This reminds roe of a conversa- 
tion which passed a little before 
he sailed, between him and one of 
his relations <c . c You hate all 
study, and you love to have your 
own way ; how tomes it, that you 
have chosen the sea, where, if you 
don’t study, and if you don’t give 
up your own will to your superiors, 
you will make no figure and be 
disgraced?” — “ I hate all study at 
school, and would never have 
learnt any thing, if I had been left 
at Eton 5 but ; UT must read, and 
must be governed at sea , to be a 
good officer, J will read, and I will 
be governed 

He remained in actual service, 
almost unrem itted, for those cri- 
tically interesting years of his life ; 
a part of it was occupied in the 
able and gallant assistance of Lord 
Hood, and of the naval armament 
under him, to the Corsicana, A.D. 
1 / 94 . ' Upon the occasion of those 
incidents, be wrote a letter, still 
preserved by his correspondent, in 
vfhich lie gave a lively, but at the 
same tithe an able and luminous 
report 6 t the enterprise. It was 
accompanied by a rough but spirit- 
ed "sketch of a ft aval manoeuvre, in 
elevating cannon from, the ships 
to an eminence of stupendous 
height, upon cliffs almost perpen- 
dicular. In this letter he afirst 
marked the peculiar eloquence of 
style, upon serious topics, wfiich 
never deserted him ip the sequel 
of his life. Many of his letters to 
his friends are beautiful composi- 
tions. - 

, Mr. Pitt saw f he, letter from 
Corsica," was delighted with it, 
'and said, tjaat * it was a most ex- 

♦ This- wash 




traordinary * performance at so 
youthful £n age.” Indeed, of an 
earlier date was a letter of his pen 
conceived and expressed in a man- 
ner,, very superior to his time of 
life, and in the same line of de- 
scription, wit hr a difference that 
marked something better than style 
or spirit— -the compassionate bene- 
volence of his nature. It was a most 
pathetic recital, of an accident 
that befel the* Alcide, after she had 
struck to our Sect : she caught lire, 
and could not be saved. The men 
jumped overboard by hundreds; 
four hundred at least werje either 
burnt or drowned : the sea wa » 
covered by dead bodies ; and she 
then blew up in a most tremen- 
dous manner. All our ships put 
their boats out, in hopes to save 
those who were alive and clinging 
to the wreck. Those who were 
caught up in time, and were taken 
on board, were so overjoyed as to 
fall into fits : and when they had 
recovered, could not find words to 
express their gratitude. Under 
such examples he learnt humanity 
as vyell as coni age. 

Before these Corsican adventures 
^.took place, the Meleager bad not 
been idle or ebsenre. She was the 
first that sailed into the port of 
Toulon. 

Ifi Corsica, the services of Cap- 
tairi Tyler were so distinguished, 
that when la Minerve, a 40 gun 
frigate, had been captured, had 
been sunk, and (chiefly by his exer- 
tions) had been weighed up again, 
the command of her was given to 
him.* She acquired the name of 
the Snn Fiorenzo, in honour to the 
Corsican town and fort of that 
t ame. Tor that newly-acquired 
vessel the midshipman was trans- 
ferred. 

Who 

v March, *794. ' 
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Who can abstain' from a tear, 
when told, that he had Mtw reached 
half the period of his life ? — that he 
was doomed, ip. his 27th year, to 
fall as the commander of that iden- 
tical frigate, in a distant sea, in a 
different quarter of\he world, and 
in a victorious conflict, “ Second 
(as General Maitland observes) to 
none that our annals can hoasl ?" 

Having passed the remainder of 
that year in the San Fiorenzo, he 
served, under the same captain, 
who never could part with him, 
on board the Diomede, a 64. In 
179$ she formed a part of Sir Wil- 
liam (now Lord) Hot ham’s fleet, 
and was engaged in the action 
which had the effect of cutting off 
the Ca-ira, of SO guns, and the 
Censeur, of 74. The success of 
that enterpize was partial; but this 
defect arose fiom the enemy’s con- 
duct, who, though in a full state of 
preparation, would not meet our 
squadron, which had undergone 
the severe discipline of its Mediter- 
ranean service, yet had courted 
them to a battle, which they de-^ 
cltned. The naval Amduct on, our 
part was honoured by a vote of 
thanks in both houses of Parlia# 
raent. m 

( >ur midshipman had served in 
other actions prior to this. In the 
very first of them his captain used 
these memorable words — “ My 
two boys behaved like veterans.” 
The other “boy" was Roger Sa- 
vage, now a post captain. They 
were bosom friends, and both of 
them reflected honour upon him, 
.who loved them as if they had been 
bis own sons, and was loved as a 
parent by them. 

A little anecdote may be here 
re hi ted, as tending to display the 
character of the youthful hero. 
While in the Mediterranean, he 
met with an accident, which lie 


relied ip the margin, afthe end of 
a long and amusing letter to one of 
his relations, and the marginal ad- 
dition written in a hand so diminu- 
tive as with difficulty to be read : 

— ff By the way, I forgot to tell 
you that I have/ost the joint of a 
middle finger,* by an accident in 
returning to the slrtp.” 

, When upon the Italian coastj 
and at rest from active service, he 
enjoyed the peculiar advantage of * f 
going on shore to Nlples, where 
Sir William Hamilton 'one of the 
most courteous and accomplished 
of men), received him in a manner 
the kindest imaginable. He took' 
the opportunity of these and of 
similar excursions, to furnish his 
attentive and curious mind with an 
ample store of general knowledge, 
of experience, and of discernment 
into the characters of men, very 
singular in his profession, and at 
his age. lie acquired even a taste 
for the arts. Having a most pow- 
erful fiiemory, *he retained with 
clearness and precision whatever, 
images had glanced upon him. At 
other times, and on hoard, he had 
read modern history/ and had be- 
come so versed in it, as never to 
be at a loss in recurring tc^ its pro- 
minent features and revolutions. 

He returned home to England in ' 
the spring of \79$» before he had 
reached his eighteenth year,* and 
such an improvement was never 
achieved by that glorious element, 
the sea. Instead of the volatile, 
thd undisciplined, rude, and child- 
ish boy, h^ returned, a youth, 
full of high spirit, but unassuming, 
discreet in his behaviour, pleasing 
in his manners, affectionately be- 
nevolent, r^mSrkably sensible, ami 
well informed. 

His countenance, apd even the * 
cast of Ins features, Bad becyme so * 
entuely 'changed, that not a •msuI 
'would * 
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would Ttav£ known him to be^he 
same, by a shadow of resemblance 
in the man to the buy. His rela- 
tions playfully called him •“ the 
impostor" and be took the name : 
he sometimes varied the descrip- 
tion, and sighed, filaJiarnet. His 
manners won every heart. Though 
his uncommon beauty when a boy 
vVas no longer to bo seen, it left 
hint the better substitute of a most 
- interesting countenance, which 
united the character of animated 
sense to a benevolent expiession, 
the faithful interpreter of an ail'ec- 
tionaie and glowing heart. 

He -was not on shore above a 
month or two in England, before 
hd was called into naval service 
again, but under the same captain, 
on brand the Aigle frigate, and 
,/with his friend Sa\age) accompa- 
nied him in his way to the east. 
Upon the Isle of Planes, off the 
African coast, he was wrecked, on 
board that frigate, and barely Es- 
caped With his life. He wpote an 
account of this calamity, in a tone 
of modest and Chiistian heroism, 
which gave the unequivocal im- 
pression of a serious and well- 
disciphncd courage. 

He wits for* a little time shifted 
on board the Excellent, and then 
received as an occasional guest by 
die Earl of St. Vincent (his com- 
mander-in-chief), who took what 
is called a fancy to him, conceived 
a partiality for him, and marked 
it in .the most playful manner. 
** Your uncle,” said he, “ has fe- 
Commended you to m§? but never 
mind liim-, and when you are 
asked who you are, say, you are 
my son.*' These par&alities , if 
^they must be so called, of that 
acute and sagacious mind, had the 
, felicity/ in general# to be so well 


placed, as t6 look very like pro- 
phetic discoveries of anticipated 
genius and spirit in his favourites. * 

He detained hipi but a little 
time ; and in order to furnish a 
better opportunity for enterprize, 
placed him on/ooard the Theseus, 
Captain Miller, who polished at the 
siege of Acre, universally regret- 
ted. Our hero was in the very ship 
at the time of its fatal explosion : 
he was going to the cabin — a few 
steps further would have made him 
another victim of that awful and 
lamented catastrophe. During this 
memorable siege, which recalled 
the days of chivalry, he U'as em- 
ployed in the command of a gun- 
boat, and was honoured with pub- 
lic thanks by the hero of that biil- 
Jiant service. He was, nlk-r the 
loss of Captain Miller, fur some 
little time board the Tigie, Sir 
Sydney Smith, and was off Alex- 
andria when he received his com- 
mission as lieutenant* On account 
of this tank, and of his local ser- 
vices upon that coast, he was ho- 
noured with a gold medal. 

He was then ordered home, and 
put on board the Foudroyant, as 
a supernumerary lieutenant. 1 here 
he took part^in the celebrated ac- 
tion with the Guillaume Tell. 

Upon the 22d of March, 1801, 
we find him at Minorca, on board 
the - anta Teresa. At that time it 
appears that he solicited from Lord 
Keith a first lieuteuant’s appoint- 
ment on board a war sloop, named 
by himself. Lord Keith promised 
compliance with his request? if he 
chose to remain in that part of the 
world ? but acquainted him, that 
Lord Spencer had wished him 
nearer home, at the request of his 
friends. In consequence of that 
hint, of course, he returned, but 

more 


It wm dated the 15th of October, % 1800. 
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more and mors improved in the 
wisdom of professional experience, 
and the discipline of public spirit. 

The same Captain Tyler, whose 
punctual and sacred fideli ty in early 
days induced him to complain of 
the hoy s gave the hipest character 
of the many to the writer of this 
memoir, and represented him as 
then equal to the command of a 
seventy-four. 

Soon after his return, a fortunate 
accident presented him to the no- 
tice and friendship of a*lady, in the 
circle of his connections, than 
whom none of her sex was ever 
more accomplished, and more acme 
in the discernment of character, 
more polished by elegant manners, 
and more endeared by the moral 
graces of the heart. 

A letter of her pen gives, in the 
most eloquent colours, a picture of 
his young friend, as drawn by her, 
1801. It must not be withheld 
from the reader, nor the unequivo- 
cal test of its fidelity, in the resem- 
blance, marked by a second portrait 
of him, which the same glowing 
pencil has recently touched. and 4 
without a conception that we had 
kept theirs/. , m 

• (COPY ) — lfUl. 

“ Yon want my opinion of George, 
and I am happy to give it you : I have 
had much conversation with him, 
whirh has enabled me to discover his 
merits, tor he is very modest. He 
appears to more advantage when he his 
known. 

** As far as I could judge, he is re- 
markably sensible, and blessed with a 
powerful steadiness of understanding, 
like that of his grandmother ; he has 


when he is quite at hts ea^g, and very 
Uncommon clearness of apprehension: 
he has the occasional embarrassment 
of diffidence, and appears to have 
entertained the opinion, thpt he wants 
the polish of manners to render him. 
acceptable ; but in piy judgment he is 
more interesting, upon account of this 
very defect, as faj. as it extends. He. 
has quite lost that style of delicate 
beauty which he possessed when* boy, 
which ularmed me for him, and which • 
now would ill become so manly a t cha- 
racter: but his admirable heart glowr 
in one of the finest countenances I ever 
beheld, hor wit, l think,' *he has more 
of habitual admiration rhstn of natural 
taste ; for he is of a serious and rather 
a contemplative turn,* though he has a 
fund of animal spirits to enliven it. 

As to his principles, they are in- 
imitable *. he has been tried in the first 
and seveiest probation of his virtue ; but 
he has profited by it, for his eternal 
welfare. 

“ In Italy he acquired a real, though 
manly, tasre for the arts,, and seems to 
have lost no opportunity of tjnaktng him- 
self acquainted with every circumstance 
worth his knowledge, in the various 
countries which his professional dudes,' 
or, I 'should rather say, his excursions 
fiom thgjn, have cmabled him to visit. 
He has inherited the Jatnily talent , and 
his memory is like a charm in its powers; 

1 nothing escapes ftpm it. 

“ These gifts and these attainments have 
made him a very interesting companion ; 
and I never have regretted any thing 
more in my life than our separation: 
but he wi‘1 have my good wishes through 
every future step of his career, 

« I can assure you, that he is a just 
object of all the love you can spare to 
him, and that you cannot love him so 
much as, he loves you.’* 

Tliia was in 1801, before he had 
sigqalized his naval heroism in the 
command of a ship, though he 
had even then marked his genius 
and his courage. 


an excellent command of language, 

* I never adopted that opinion, but I could account for it. as entertained by her ^ 
for as he revered her, and as her spirits, naturally cheerfulf had received a more 
serious cast from the loss of a dear friend, I have no doubt that from delicacy to 
her, he Waif upon his guard against the unseasonable indulgence of this propensity 

within. Attentions like these were familiar to him. . * 

• Her 
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Her 1ft ter of August, 1808, 
since we knew we had lost our 
hero, will, in the coincidence 
of many features, authenticate the 
good faith of the earlier "portrait, 
though with different shades, aris- 
ing from different views of .the life 
it copied* ^ 

• August, 1808. 

<- « I had the good fortune (and I call it 

• still by that name), to pass a week in 
his charming society and was much alone 
with him: 1 disco veieri.M him then, as 
far as I couth presume to judge, a depth 
of solid understanding, which resembled 
that of the late, Mrs. Hardmge, who 
lives in all our memories — engaging 
manners'- a high sense of honour in 
every thing*—* noble way of thinking, 
and principles of gratitude, beyond any 
which t had ever observed in a human 
creature, especially at his age. His ex- 
cellent capacity had been improved by 
a fund of general knowledge, very sin- 
gular I believe in his profession. His 
temper wa9 gentle, and his heart was no 
less affectionate than it was elevated by 
the heroism of public spirit. ** 

In 1 802 be made a lour with a 
relation to the Lakes, and. made 
friends of all to whom he was in- 
troduced as a gitest^ If the reader 
could have seen their expressions 
of* regret, he would have suppose., 
them relations, or attached by the 
habits of a most affectionate inter- 
course. He was the joy and pride 
Of ahnoft every heart that he 
found in his way. 

Amongst them was the Bishop 
of Llandaff, who was defcghted 
with him, and formed a very High 
impression of him, not as a hqro, 
blit as a young man of enlightened 
intellect, and of an open heart. 

A' circumstance recurs to me, 
ybich appears to be worth relating, 
it marks the powers »f memory, 
and of observation, familiar to this 
yoi&fchftti, scholar, entirely self- 


taught Efe was no Latinist, but 
he had ^picked up m translation 
many interesting passs%es of the 
Latin poets. One day, thu bishop 
made a remark upon the oak, and - 
his young visitor asked him, with 
blushing humility, i' if it was true, 
as Virgil sain, that an oak rose 
above the earth, in proportion to 
the depth of its root.” r l lie Bishop 
turning from him to his leiarjfenf 
said : “ 1 hat young man has a 
very intelligent mind $ he has 
read Virgil #t> good account, and as 
every book should be read.” I j is 
relation smiled, and said, <c My 
lord you’ll think him an impostor, 
if 1 don’t undeceive you $ he has 
read no Virgil, but in Dryden.” 

This admired prelate’s letter 
upon the subject ot his Heath will 
be annexed. 

Lari St. Vincent had become 
first lord of the Admiralty. IJe 
retained his predilection for the 
midshipman, though he had never 
met with him since they muted 
m the Mediterranean. But lie 
justified the impression which he 
had formed of him (in that short 
and fugitive intercourse) by a 
marked eloge upon him to me, as 
Resulting from what he had recent- 
ly hcQrd of Him as well as from 
his own comments upon him’ when 
they had been at sea together. He 
called him a “ noble §r future," and 
said, “ if I Jive, and keep my 
office, he shall not complain that 
I desert him.”* 

What an amiable picture of en- 
couragement for youthful enter- 
prize, and of countenance to infe- 
rior officers! Under impressions 
like thftse, when I had scarcely any 
acquaintance with him, and soli-,, 
cited by no. political interest, he 
obtained for him, in May, 1802, 
the rank of master and cormqan- 


• fcifce an affectionate parent, he kept him close to the habits of the service, and 

yhiMbir* ojf> is he expressed it himself, to p ship. It was the Sirius, Captain King, 
€ Plymouth. 
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der, which lie followed, up wiih 
an appointment, as captaii^ of the 
Terror bomf, in March, 3 803. 

* He had scarcely been fledged in 
this com maud, before he made 
hmiscif the favourite of Captain 
Owen, whom to nan^e, is to su- 
persede the necessity of recording 
his talents and spirit. Under that 
enterprising oificer he had the lyv 
utmj} to serve, and spoke of him 
in the most glowing terms of pa- 
negyric. I pnnot forbear in this 
place to give a little specimen of 
his youth till style, in its comic 
playfulness. , In one of his letters 
to a ftister, whom he loved beyond 
expression, hemaikedal the same 
time his contempt for gasconade, 
and his turn for humour. It was 
meant as a banter upon some of the 
gazettes. After he had paid (in a 
serious part of the same letter) just 
homage to this admired officer, ho 
adds the folio win report : 

(COPY.) 

terror, otf Boulogne, Aug. 1810. 
We have*k nocked a few houses down — 

Killed — fifty or sixty old women! 

— — . Lo&t — all our ctockcrv and glass! 
Deafened by the mortars ftr a week ! , 
The Captain of the 'Tenor. 

But in the following September, 
he signalized his valour? skill, and 
judgment, under that accom- 
plished and most able officer. Sir 
James Saiunarezj who, in the 
London Gazette of September, 
1 803 , spoke of him in the follow- 
ing terms : — “ The various ser- 
vices On which Captain Macleod, 
of the Sulphur, and Captain Har- 
dinge, of the Terror, have been 
employed, have been already suffi- 
ciently known : but I will venture 
to assert, that in no one instance 
could they have displayed greater 


zeal and gallantry than cm |he pre- 
sent occasion,* 

It is evident, from the admiral’s 
allusion to the former' services of 
Captain ITardinge, that he had l km , 
obtained a high character. 

The Earl of St. Vittfcent was 
much pleased that*his favourite had 
begun so well. In a letter to a 
relation, dated September 94. 18Q3, 
the captain says that ," * * / *, 
who never loses, for a moment, the 
sight of his interest or of Jiis credit, 
has received a letter from Earl St, 
Vincent; which honours and grati- 
fies him by marking, in the kindest 
manner, that he is affectionately 
interested for his welfare.** 

It happened, that, by these ex- 
ertions in the attack upon Gran- 
ville, the lerroi became so crippled, 
as to be of no farther use for active 
and foreign service : she was turn- 
ed, as he expressed it, into a sea 
watchman, being only- used for sig- 
nals. 

Before he had acquired this 
notice iff the Gazette, and before 
he had served under Captain Owen, 
jhiQ had been stationed off llamsgate, 
when the.Pi inccss of Wales passed 
the summer there. Her royal 
*highnesj3 honoured him with her 
countenance and protection/ which 
at a later period was renewed in’ the 
most gracious manner. These 
obligations were conferred upon a 
mind in which the memory and 
grateful ‘sense of them were never 
obliterated. 

A^a late period of 1603, or in 
January, 1804, he was appointed 
captain of a newly-built sloop of 
war, the Scorpion, of 18 guns. 

Here two circumstances deserve 
to be relatefl ;tt( 1) the captain, 
when serving ion board the Terror , 

sas 


* The circumstance to which the letter of Sir J. Saumarez relates, ya« the bom- 
bardment of Granville. 
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as a signal ship, -had very often heard ever scene q[ action or of tamer 
of this vessel, as a favourite of many service «nay be destined for me by 
competitors. He told his relations superiors, I know that some are to 
(in his playful style) how o fr desira - accept these duties, and must of 
* 11 *" she was; and would often say, course, expect them as well as my 
te that he dream) ofjher." One of Neighbours. But as to wishes or 
them, ' wno was Upon the alert , preferences taste, 'we must all of 
applied for it, and was told by Lord us have them as well as Archer, 
St. Vincent, “ that he could not who did not like pig. — If Tamer- 
gratify him by giving him that ship lane should come to us that way, I 
at his request, inasmuch as it was should like this very scene the 
pre-engaged, and was intended for best.” 

Captain Hardinge , of the Terror** He had scarcely arrived off the 
With such playful manners he Texel, ufVdcr Admiral Thornbo- 
. improved, by seeming to lessen, the rough, before he .captured the 
value of the gift. Pie added, " that Dutch war-sloop Atalante, under 
no hiat ofit was to be given, till the circumstances of such heroism, 
appointment coul be officially noti- ability, and persevering spirit, that 
fied.” Tliis # injunction was obeyed, hd was expressly made a post cap- 
and the {enamoured) captain had tain for it, and obtained a sword of 
begun to despair, when he had in a hundred guineas value, the almost 
feet obtained his prize. immediate gift of the committee at 

(2.) Though delighted with his Lloyd’s coffee-house.* 
acquisition, he was averse to the The letter of Captain Hardinge 
North Sea, and he desired his rela- to Admiral Thornborough was of 
tions to obtain for him, if they Spartan brevity j but in an epistle 
could, any other destination. They to one of his relations he gave scope 
would not gratify him, or even make to his feelings. I am happy to sup- 
his request known to his patron, ply this popular and circulated 
This want of courtesy to his claims*’ record of naval characters with a 
upon them had a most fortunate copy of that most affecting picture, 
result for his credit and for his c The t person to whom it was ad- 
advancement. It marks the wis- dressed, has often said, u that he 
dotp of accepting without reserve, ought then to have died of his joy, 
and without hesitation, whatever But he was reserved for more lau- 
naval appointment happens to be rels of the hero whom he loved, 
offered. and for the doom, to survive — not 

1 shall enliven the narrative, and them, for they are living — but the 
give a picture of his comic gtyle, hero himself, who, except in his 
and of his manly character. Per- fame, breathes no more. It must 
haps it may not be impertinent -here not a little iuterest the reader’s 
to give hts own words, because thfey pride, as an Englishman , that such 
mark the humour, ds well as the a letter as that of Lord Keith should 
lisciplined spirit of his mind : — have been written. What an en- 
'* You have misunderstood me if couragement is there given to youth, 
jrou think I can hesitate or com- valour, and modesty ! How is the 
jlairi, or * intimate fcjidoe prefe- policy of the service improved, 
*enfce&/ .which are your words: what since the rigid asperities of the 
^ •• , naval 

Captain Hardinge was made post on pe loth of April, 1804. 
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naval character, in nie» of such 
high professional rank, has* been * 
thus exchanged for the delicacy of 
those attentions to tho rising fame 
of a gallant spirit ! It was in Lord 
Keith an impression of die moment, 
as attracted by the humble and 
silent claim of a boy in years, to 
whom he had no personal attach- 
ment, or to any of his connec- 
tions 

u Although,’’ said his lordship, •* the 
brilliancy of .thiy service caif Receive no 
additional lustre from any commt ndation 
it is in my power to bestow, 1 obey the 
dictates, both of duty and of inclination, 
in lecommrndmg the distinguished ser- 
vices of Captains Harding? and Pellv* 
and of the officers and men employed 
under them, to the comidt ration of their 
loidships, who will not tail to observe the 
delicacy with which Captain Hardinge 
refrains, in his narrative to Admiral 
Thoinborough, from any mention what- 
ever of himself; nor to recollect, that 
Captain Felly was piomoted to the rank 
of a commander, in consequence, of hts 
having been severely wounded, in the 
performance of his duty before Bou- 
logne. ” 

The letter of Admiral Thorn- 
borough is penned in tht^same kind 
and liberal spirit.— The following; 
is Captain Hardinge's letter to his 
friend : — 

(COPY.) 

,l Scorpion, April, 1804. 

" My ever dearest Friend, 

^ u I am on my w.iy to the Nore, after 
six'davs of severe, but turn pemed fatigue, 
and have sixty Dutch prisoners on board. 
We are accompanied by the Atalanre, a 
Dutch war-brig, of sixteen guns, prize to 
us. 

11 1 was ordered on the c8th to recon- 
noitre at Vlic, and perceived a couple of 
the enemy’s brigs at anchor in the roads : 
despairing to reach them with my ship, on 


account of the shoals that *ur romped the 
entrance, € determined upon a da^n at the 
outermost one in th? boats, if ,a good op- 
portunity could be found or made. It 
came, unsol ig ted, March 31, Prepaiing 
to cmbaik. we accidentally were joined by 
the Beaver .sloop, wbo # offered us her 
baits, to act in concert* it it 1% burs : wc 
a* rep ed the reinfo: Cendant, under an im- 
pression, 1 hat it would spare lives on both 
sides, and would shorten thg contest. At 
halt past nine in ihe evening, we began 
the rmerpnze. Captain Pclly, an intel- 
ligent and spirited officer, did me the ho- 
nour to serve under me, as a volunteer, in 
one of his boats. We had •hear sixty 
men, including officers, headed by your 
humble seivani, in the foremost boat. As 
we rowed with tide flood, we anived 
n’ongside the enemy at huh -past eleven. 
1 had 1 he good fortune, or (as by some it 
has. beefi considered) the honour, to be 
1 he first man who boarded her. She was 
prepared for us, with board-nettings up, 
and with all the other customary imple- 
ments of defence. But the noise and the 
alarm, &c. &c.+ so mmnidated her crew, 
that many of them ran below in a panic, 
leaving to us the painful task of com- 
bating those whom we respected the 
mosi. 

* 4 The deckrwere slippery, in conse- 
srquence of»iain ; so that grappling With 
iriy first opponent, a mate ol the wa.ch, I 
ft 11, but recovered my position, lought 
larm upon cjiiil terms, and .killed him. 1 
then entagtd the captain, as brave a man 
as any servn t i ever boasted ; be had almost 
Wiled one ot my seamen. To my shame 
be it spoken, he disarmed me, and was on 
the point of killing me, when a s&inau* 
of mine came up, rescued me at the peril 
of his own life, and enabled me to tecovcr 
my sword. 

“ At this time all the men were come 
from the boats, and were in possession of 
the deck* * Two were going to fall upon 
the cajfain at once. I ran upt---held 
them back — and then adjured him to 
accept Quarter. Wnh inflexible heioi&m, 
he disdained the gift, kept us at bay, and 
compelled us to ktli him. He fell, co- 
veted with honourable wounds. 

“ The 


t This &c. &c* is full of character. * 

• He thought so when he wrote, but it proved upon inquiry to be a mistake* Mr. 
Williams, the master, had this honour, and was proud 01 it. Captain Hardinge 
desired him to accept the sword he had used iiuhe eta. rprize. 
t This would make a subject for a picture. 
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u The vessel was ours, and we secured 
the hatdne$> which, headed byp ksutenam, 
who has received a desperate wound, they 
attempted repeatedly to force. 

4i Thus far wc had been fortunate ; but 
We had another enemy to light: it was 
the/Icment ; a sudden gale, had sh r red 
against us, impeded all the efforts we 
could make ; but as we had made the cap- 
ture* we determined, at all events, to sus- 
tain it, or to parish. Wc made the Dutch 
below surrender; put forty of them in 
their own irons, and stationed our men to 
their guns; biought the powder up, and 
made all the accessary arrangements to 
attack the*, other brig. But as the day 
broke, and without abatement of the wind, 
she was off, at such a distance, and in such 
a position, "that we had no chance to 
reach her. In this extiemity of peril 
wc remained cighf-and-forty hours. — 
Two of the boais had broken adrift from 
-its* and two had swampt alongside ; 
the -wind shifted again, and we made 
a push to extricate ourselves, but 
found the navigation so difficult, that it 
required the intense labour of three days 
to accomplish it. We carried the point 
at last, and were coip mended by the admi- 
ral for our perseverance. 

“ You will see in the Gazette my letter 
, to him : 1 aimed at modesty, and am a 
little afraid, that in pursuit of that object, 
I nta y have left Material facts'* little too 
indefinite, if not obscure. 

4< The Atalarwe’s captain, and four 
others, are killed; eleven are wounded, 
and so dreadfully, that our surgeon thinks 
every one of them will die. 

tl To the end of my existence I shall 
regret « the captain. He was a per- 
fect Hero ; ana if his crew had been 
like him, critical* indeed, would have been 
our peril, 

“ The Atalante is much larger than 
ifcy vessel, and she mounted sixteen long 
twelve-pounders: we have nv>t a single 
brig that is equal to that calibre. drier in- 
tended complement was two hundred men, 
but she had only, as it happened, seventy - 
six onboard. 

** 1 expect your joyi by the return of 
jxwtt — ever affectionately, and giatcfully 
your*#. ' 

f * # G. N. H'ARDJNGE. 

’ o 

M P. S v In two days 'after the captain’s 
death he was buried, with all the naval 
honours in my power to bestow upon 
him. During the ceremony of his inter- 


ment, th« English colours disappeared, - 
and the Dutch were hoisted in tbeir 
''place. All the 'Dutch prisoners were 
liberated ; one of them delivered an elogr 
upon the hero they had lost, and we fired 
three vollics over him as he descended, into 
the deep.” 

This admirable detail of the en- 
terprise is (he mere necessary to be 
circulated, because it will correct 
and refute a most injurious mis- 
conception of the Dutch captain’s 
death and character, which found 
its way into some bf the news- 
papers. It was there asserted, that 
he answered the overture of quar- 
ter made him by Captain flardingc, 
with a pistol, which he fired at his 
head, and that he was then killed 
by the sword of the person whose 
life' he had so ungratefully endan- 
gered. 

I shall now offer to superior 
judgments a remark or two upon 
the enterprise itself. 

The direction of the admiral was 
only “ to look and report." It was 
answered by the capture. 

It is the almost universal habit 
for the captain, when his boats are 
detached the purpose of board- 
ing, to remain in the ship : nor am 
I aware of a departure from that 
usage, biV in the memorable and 
glorious capture of the Hermioue, 
by Sir Edward Hamilton. The 
conduct, therefore, of Captain 
Hardinge, in heading the enter- 
prise, and in being the first man 
who boarded the enemy, at the risk 
of censure if he had failed, is a fea- 
ture of true heroism, and public 
’ spit it. 

When the right/ and the well- 
* grounded expectation of an obsti- 
nate resistance by two hundred 
men, prepared for defence, are 
taken intp the calculation of peril, 
, the valour of the achievement i& 
•more elevated still. 


k y« .. t J . 


But. 
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But, above, all, the goodness of nothing' beyond the general appear- 
heart, which laments over t&e ad-* ance of f ship $ but Sir Richard 
versary, and makes him the hero, immediately announced the ap- 
cannot be too much admired or proach of a, man of war. Captain 
Emulated. 1 have seen the tear in Hardmge, the moment that he 
his eye upon the subject • and the * took the glass, exclaimed, ft The 
memory of it ‘oppressed him, as if Ville de Paris!” Sir* Richard 
he had lost a relation or friend laughed at him, anlt said, u In the 
whom he loved. first place, it cannot fee, for that 

This private letter ts the best of ship is not expected home $ and, in 
all portraits: it was 1 written to a the next place, if it were true, jou 
bosom ft iend, and has drawn the could not be sure of it so far off.” 
living character of the heart, which Captain Hardinge looked agaify 
glows in the pen. It givi?s, by re- and repeated, u The Ville de Paris.” 
latiug facts or opinions, under the This produced a wager ; and the 
impression of the moment, with first thing seen, on the return of 
modesty, and in a vein of confi- the paily home to Cowes, was a 
dencc, the habits and principles of cutter, with intelligence of Admiral 
the character. It proves the writer^ Cornwallis’s return, on board * tM 
(through his modesty itself*) the Ville de Paris ! 

English hero — intrepid, perseve- Earl St. Vincent that firm and 
ring, and generous. It marks, at affectionate patron of his naval son, 
tiie same time, those eloquent, but resigned ; and Viscount Melville 
unaffected, powers of 6tyle, which, succeeded. 

in him, were the happy effects of Captain Hardinge, having lost 
taste and good sense, elevated into the command of ;his war-sloop, on 
a higher strain, by honourable sen- account of his newjrank, was of 
tinients, and by that" noble way of course to wait for the command of 
thin king ,' 1 (to adopt the words of some frigate, when it could be ob- 
fc is friend) which inspired J)is cha-*‘ t&iued for him. 
racier 'One should have hoped that, 

Before a subject of greater ?jn- qftcr an action of such eclat, he 
portance is enured on, may not would soon have been possessed of 
be amiss to record a peculiar inci- a desirable ship, and, with it, of 
dent, which tends to mark the some animated station, that would 
powers of Captain Hard in go’s naval have enabled him to follow up his 
memory. In the summer of 1804, blow, in credit to himself, and uti- 
as he was dining at Ride, in the lity to the pubikf. But it so hap* 
Ihie of Wight, with his uncle. Sir pened,*tliat from this period, a sc- 
Richard Haiuinge, who had been a ries of naval disappointments (I 
seaman, as an East India captain, call them by no other name,) 
and Mr. Hardinge, the judge, they clouded the short remainder of hfc 
took out their gia'is. Ihe last-men- exemplary life,* till the accident 
tioned gentleman could distinguish arose which terminated all his hope 

, in 

# + He was always upon his guard against vanity, even in w cinfidence of playful 
intercourse. In a letter to me is this excellent banter upon himself;, Pray, cotin- 
tn<*nd mv zeal and address in manning rhe ship within so imlr time —pretty well for a 
toodHt pfiher ! you Member what Ronger says to one of jm» ‘ 't here »v adigrce of 
assurance in you modest men, tbit W£ impudent fellows never can reach.** 
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in this* world, but with a naval en- but ereohe left Portsmouth, hiarela- 
. terpriie which, had hi J Kfe been , tions interfered,, and successfully, 
spared, would have made him in against this project for his advance- 
future an habitual favourite of the ment, without imputing a shadow 
executive government, in the naval of blame (hor is it imputed now) to 
branch of it. He panted in vain* the appointment either of ship or of 
for an open theatre, and for “sea climate. jThey deprecated the 
room,** as he called it. But though effect of fne West Indian climate 
he could accomplish it, and was upon his very sanguine habit ; and 
traversed in all his flattered hopes they had received a discouraging 
to obtain it, his naval character took impressiou of the ship from naval 
a depth of root, which no jnisad- men. Their exertions obtained 
venture sould shake. It was con- his removal into another frigate, 
Armed in the opinion of naval men, and a nVore acceptable scene of 
who had opportunity of intercourse action, 

wjith him, and were disinterested When he was in the act of pre- 
judges of his merit ; it found paring this inauspicious frigate for 
its way to the hearts of his sea, her R. H. the Princess of Wales 
brother officers* and of his crew, remembered the captain of the 
Tins reminds me of an application Terror ; again took the most gene- 
made by those who had served rous notice of him, invited him to 
under him in the capture of the parties, where he met persons of ' 
Atalante, and who solicited, but high rank and of interesting cha- 
in vain, to follow him in every racters ; expressed the highest opi- 
future ship or destination of the nion of him, and more than once 1 
hero they admired and loved. The condescended, herself, to patronize 
passive courage of his temper, and the wishes of bis friends, 
the inflexible energy of Vis animal He was, however, to be again 
spirits, enabled him to encounter, devoted to misfortune. The Valo- 
with heroism of the best kind, rous, conferred upon him, January, 
these goading adversities. 1805, had been described, both to 

The first command which he birpself and the Admiralty Board, 
obtained was that of the Proselyte, as one of the best ships in the ser- 
in Adjust, 1804. She had been a vice. During his equipment of this 
Newcastle collier, and had been vessel, be was honoured agnin with 
patched into the name of a twenty- kind and gracious atteations from 
gun frigate, a name she ill deserved.*' the same august personage, and 
No other ship could be found, (as was again most gratefully impressed 
be was told) for him. "Sq much by the honour shewn to him. The 
fox the Mp i now for the service. Valorous was named by his own 
He was ordered immediately & o the' friends to Lord Melville, who gave 
West Indies, with a convoy : this it him, at their instance, but with a 
injunction, with his accustomed similar impression of its value, f 
-alacrity, was obeyed 4n the outset. She was, in troth, so desperate, 

that, . 

* “I should like,” saib her commander, in a letter to a friend, *• to be six fmhugh, 
and'! shall reach that height, when 1 can rep nr the defect# of Madam Proselyte. 9 * 

4 lrem*mber seeing a letter from him,, dared Valorous, in ftungeness Day ; it 
alated,<that he had been three days from the Downs, beating up for that place— a 
day's passage in * good or tolerable ship of thjs clans; , and t,har he had been told, 
hist hip was to be surveyed by two experienced officers, who were to report her 
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that, after the peril of his Jife in the to command $o feeble# ship), 
experiment, he convinced t^e cony which* ofconot* be suppressed, be- 
rttissioners who were' to examine cause iCraakes a feature in the por- 
her, by the ordeal of a hard gale trait of’ his character, “ Winfen I 
very near home, How incompetent look at Given," he said (pointing at 
she was, to any use, in that class the incomparable officer of that 
* of'ships. Upon the .report made name), “ I feel it impertinence to 
by them,* she was cut loWn into a complain. How*fittle is he advan- 
,war-sloop. * ced m the career of # naval prefer- 

Let us read his own manly, tern- ment — that noble creature, whose 
perate, and fair account of this conduct is an example, almost imrf- 
transaction: — “ I Hhve been decciv- vailed, of enterprize, ability, and 
ed by a falsj picture. , They told perseverance! Yet I cjp not pre* 
me 1 she was a Cormorant*— a ship some to censure tfie executive go- 
with whose merits I had been ac- vernment ? but so it is : but I take 
quainted, and was happy in the idea the best part of that precedent, 
of commanding a vessel compared which is, that he does not com* 
with her. But this turns out, after plain, and that his character does 
all, to be, at the very best, a mi's- not feel it. He perseveres, and 
calculated speculation, more whim- waits: must not 1 (at such a dis* 
sical than solid; for tho^e three lance of inferior merit from him) 
which have been so puffed, are uni- do the same — wail and ptr severe?'* 
versally dt^ined, by all the builders The Captain was adrift again, 
whom I have reached, as perfectly The writer of this memoir happen* 
unequal to the rank they are called personally to know, that a very 
upon to fill. They have acquired . experienced and celebrated naval 
the name of prames, in imitation of officer, of high rank in the service, 
Buouapane's flotilla. having "Accidentally seen this ves- 

The worst of the adventure is, scl at Liverpool, just after she was 
that I courted froirjp description * built, prophetically marked her 
alone? but that having asked dbd doom. 1 he Admiralty Board had 
obtained, I feel a shame at the con- been misinformed, and were mis- 
fession that 1 was deceived. ! im- * led. # 

pute no ‘blame to Lord Rlelville/* ’ Lcrrd Melville resigned*; and 

I remember one trait of him, Lord Barham succeeded : at the 
when he despaired of a removal instance of Earl Camden (the first 
from this frigate, of of setving his cousin to his father), Captain Har- 
country with effect (as continuing dinge was honouied with an offer of 

, * the 

qualities in a good stiff breeze; that he had no Sovjbt of the result, and wished for 
the experiment. 

* He wrote an account of the survey, and of H* resulr : Captains J,ohb and 

Mai bon have surveyed us. It’s just as I wished and foretold. It blew enough to 
invite the experiment. I weighed, and the Cygnet With The. commanded Ity an 
old friend. Macleod. We returned in a few (lours to anchorage, having almost 
upset the ship, though our companion had more sail, who <» also unable to carry 
much. I learnt with infinite satisfaction that its thei^dcrerminarioh to report 
incapacity in stronger terms than I could venture to ttie^ bflt which, official! , as 
coming from them, will induce our superiors to shift her establishment altogether : 
at present she is not safe, 'rids I knew, but would not let you know it, lent you 
should accuse me (as you have sometimes playfully done, ol grilling— a tad 
b^bit, wliich if encouraged, cling* to a man for his life," 
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tije Sajstftte, a thirty-aix gi>o frigate, 
Winch Lord Barham desdjlfed as 
newly J>uUt^ of teak wood, at Bom- 
bay, and ns being ready, at all 
points, for the captain’s instant 
command of her, on his arrival 
there, equipped and manned. The 
history of that frfgate, in the sequel 
of this memoir, will astonish the 
reader H6 accepted the offer most 
gratefully, and sailed as a passenger 
on board the Belliqueuy, Captain 
Byng (the same excellent officer 
and amiable man who had the pain- 
ful duty of reporting his death.) 
Here an opportunity occurs of 
marking his affectionate sent^jents. 
He parted from a dear friend m the 
fallowing words, that came from 
his heart : — 

’ “ Belli queux. 

44 Amongst the sensation? which an 
event like this awakens, the only painful 
one is, that I am to be separated fiom 
those 1 love, and for a period so indefi- 
nite, But no space or time can ever se- 
parate me from you.** 

What a favourite he was in that 
ship has been attested by aVi officer 
of it, who told me, that “ when 
Captain Byng, who kept early 1 
hours, had retired infp his bed, 
Captain Harcjinge f shifted his flag,’ 
as be expressed it, into the party of 
the lietfrennnts, and that he delight- 
ed them with his companionable 
talents,” in which few surpassed 
him, 

At the Cape of Good Hope he 
volunteered his aid, and comrpand- 
cd the marines : “ This will detain 
me,” said he, “ from the^Salsette, 
whom I long to embrace $ bn* what 
cannot be, averted mbit be encoun- 
tered with fortitude.”*' Again his 
name found its way into ihe ga- 
zette. c 

’ On bis arrival af* Bombay, he 
discover f he Salsette, or at least a 
new frigate .of that came (and the 
he could find ,)ju$i begun 


to be formed / He repaired imme- 
diately <to Madras, and presented 
his letters of credence to Sir Ed- 
ward PelJew, who was the naval 
commander- in-chief. These letters 
were accompanied by his com- 
mission for the Salsette : one of the 
letters bad been written by Earl St. 
Vincent, who had no power then 
but that of his personal influence - 
and character. If he had really 
been (as he playfully called him- 
self) his father, he c<fold not have 
written it^with more zeal for his 
Welfare and for bis ‘honour, which 
last heknew to be inseparable from 
the first. His admiral consoled him 
for the disappointment, and assured 
him ‘ f that it was a mistake bf the 
name, for that instead of the Snl- 
sette, then just bom, the new iri- 
gate intended for him was the Pitt, 
which had been called the Salsette 5 
that she was then cruising off* the 
Isle of France, under the command 
of Captain Bathurst, as her provi- 
sional captain $ that she would re- 
turn to Madras in a few months, 
and that Captain Hardinge should 
be then put Ui complete' possession 
of* her.” With bis pen he altered 
the Fame of Salsette into that of 
Pitt ; he offered him, in the mean 
time, the immediate command of 
the St. Fiorenzo, a very admired 
frigate in her day, but super- 
annuated ana crippled. % When 
Captain Bathurst returned, he indu- 
ced the admiral to continue him in 
the command, and leave Captafn 
Hardinge in the other frigate. 
After some unprofitable cruises (in 
all senses of the term,) and after 
one of them, in particular, which 
in a gale endangered his life, *he- 
was ordered in t p repair, and the 
captain was, of course, to sit tvith 
his ijafid* before him. He had « 
quent promises of active employ- 
ment, but rein ained, cap tain of that 
" • " crazy 
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crasy vessel (dangerous “when at- 
tempted in service, or aslefcp whSn 
laid up,) and without hopes of see- 
ing (to use his awn figure) tf one 
enemy's face He had begun. a 
Very animated letter in thfe^pourse 
of last year, with transports or joy, 
under the impression that he was in 
actual chase of la Piedmontese, 
which had been the terror of the 
Indian sea, and, though speaking 
with modesty of himself, expressed 
a- zealous hope to rescue^ the settle- 
ment from so mischievous a neigh- 
bour, by *the help of his crew, 
whpm he described, as if he loved 
every one of them to his heart, 
and as if they were his children. 
But she out-sailed him, and escaped. 

What, -in the mean time, is be- 
come of the Pitt } 1 told the reader 
that he would be astonished at the 
history of the Salsette, and I will 
now redeem that pledge — I’ll keep 
•my word. 

The Pitt has resumed tfce name 
of the Salsette, and in that very 
name has enabled her captain (a 
very deserving and gallant officer) 
to obtain valuable prizdl in the Bal- 
tic. One pf them will be found in 
a gazette, not a fortnight priof to 
that which notifies the death of 
her intended commander. Captain 
Hardinge 1 

-The admiral has made an excur- 
sion from this settlement. It has 
terminated in his performance of 
an important service, by the de- 
struction of all that 'remained of 
the Dutch navy in the east. He 
took with him frigates ; but the St. 
Fiorepzo was not one of them. 
Here, as upon the subject pf other 
and similar incidents, I attribute no 
blame to the conduct of naval su- 
periors ; but relate facts, v relate 
them as incidents, and lanient the 
fatality of them. 

When the St, Fiorenzo had b#en 
Vox,. 10. 1 1 


repaifsJ at Bombay, in October, 

1807, feat is, had been rendered, 
as'hef captain expresses it, u barely 
effective i but not eligible, and ra- 
ther safe than sound the admiral 
(with all his efficfeot tjaval force) " , 
having left that, part of the east, • 
Captain Hardinge, as the senior , 
officer then % at Bcfobay, was of- , 
fered, in the* December following, 
the advantage of carrying treasure 
to Bengal. Though he had not 
made one capture, since he took the 
Atalante, in March, 1804, and 
though he had incurred heavy ex- 
penses in his baffled course to the 
east, he would have rejected this 
offer, if the admiral could then have 
substituted an arrangement more 
congenial to his naval spirit, (for 
except as the means of being gene- 
rous to others, he had a contempt 
for the purse) . But under the exist- 
ing circumstances he accepted 
the offer, and was to receive, as I 
understood, a thousand guineas for 
the carriage, or {To use the naval 
term) freightage of this treasure. 
^It wds in the performance of that 
humble task that we find him at 
Point de Galle, in February, 1808. 

4 In his letter from thence (almost 
the very last that came fibm his 
pen).bearingdate February the 8th, 

1808, he despairs of enterprise, 
and is returning to Bombay. Ho 
was ill-prepared for a conflict, ex- 
cept in The resources of bis own 
personal heroism, assisted and sus- 
tained by that of his crew who 
loved him as he loved them . They 
were few, and sickly ; one of the 
lieutenants had been left behind 
them in a very alarming ^ate of 
health. A letter /rom him, dated 
from Cheltenham, will appear, 
and will supersede all praise of the 
officer by whom it was jvritten. It 
will prove how his captain wa*»be- 
loved. 

t. The. 
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The writer of this ipenS^fr, not 
lafefng, ^ tfaval fcifficer, is tiniqaal to 
the task of describing the action 
wd th t hePied mod false, as far as the 
details of ithav^ f&cKed him. But 
* he appeals to the iUustribus patron 
of Capt. ft. for its rebown, and 
will close the Qnemoir with a cbpy 
< of his letter upon the subject, 
which reflects no Jess hoftour upon 
him ’ (veteran as be is in fame) 
than upon bis departed friend, and 
if a living portrait of his own 1 gene- 
rous mind.* This we know, that a 
thirty-eight gun frigate, superannu- 
ated, and mustering a hundred and 
eighty -six men, chiefly invalids, 
fought’ three actions with a fifty 
gtupf frigate mustering three hun- 
dred and sixty -six men, besides iuo 
hundred Lasam to work the sails, 
overcame, and captured her — by 
the irresistible' effect of persevering 
enterprise and valour. 

Captain Hardinge considered 
these latter years of hls^ life as 
thrown away and lost. * He ap- 
pears tb have utterly despaired of 
additional honors hi the service he' 
loved. But he was never dispirited, 
add his fertile mind could not sleepy 
as Jortg. as it commanded resources 
wftbm itself. He again, as in the 
Wfedifertanean, studied customs* 
manners* and characters. His let- 
ters affe acute, as well as entertain- 
ing^* * full of spirit and wit, but 
shrewd in sagacity Of comment, 
and" sometimes (bult playfully) a 
little satirical. He describes w one 
of + them, better than I ever saw it 
painted, the suicide of an eastern 
willow, but with inferences from it, 
above all praise of 3 better kind, 
fOd pathetic eloquence, and beau- 
tifi! sentiments of humanity. 


^ Jhere jjs no chance of describing* 
Iff ' terras equal "to its value and spi- 
rit, Bis love to his relations and 
friends. That he despised wealth 
as the means of selfish enjoyment* 
has bffen already intimated 5 but 
the writer is^proud of the occasion 
to lav before the reader two features 
of his liberal character, both as they 
mark his love to his own family* 
and as they point at the character 
of that interest wh\c\\ he destined 
for all present or future acquisitions 
to his fortune : — He had scarcely 
accepted the offer at Bombay, be- 
fore he directed a hundred and fifty 
guineas to be expended' in the por- 
trait of his eldest uncle. He told 
Captain Maitland, (the accom- 
plished and gallant son of the Earl 
of Lauderdale), his bosom friend, 
that “ he determined, after pay- 
ment of his debts, to appropriate 
any overplus, for the purchase of 
a majority, and forward the gift 
of it, by him, to his next brother, 
Henry,’* now a captain of the 57 th 
upon the staff in Portugal, and 
wounded in^he seCond of the bat- 
tles there 5 a very accomplished and 
promising officer. 

Ndthing has yet been said upon 
the topic of religion. But the 
writer cf this memoir, who * love# 
the sea, and is proud, (as an English- 
man) of all its nutnerous heroes*, 
wishes to impress upon hU reader 
the fact, that Captain Hardinge, a 
naval hero, and as brave a man as 
ever lived, has never been surpassed 
in humanity, and was a firm Chris- 
tian. 

In 1799 * was much in habits 
with him, and they were habits of 
confidence : one day, I challenged 
him, accidentally, in to ah' argu-^ 


*The offfeial annunciation of the capture of the Hedmontaise/ and the death 
ofdfetim Hardinge, will be found at page 316 et infra of this votoae. 

Tbeie were long tighuypwJkri ; to' wh*ck*rm*t be ad M tbsrty-she (ami 

. '' ■ " meat 
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Went In support of Christianity, m 
the reporter of some topics which I 
had recently heard, in opposition td 
it, from one of those who are callecj 
free-thinkers } and which, though I 
hold them as cheap as^lirt, I co- 
loured as plausible as I could, in 
order td give them fair play, and by 
way of experiment upon his Chris- 
tian faith. I was charmed with his 
reply : it was humble and modest, 
but containedfnany original "topics of 
reasoning, in support of* the New 
Testament, which no divine or 
scholar would have disowned. 

Of his modest humility I can- 
not here suppress a very interesting 
feature, which has recently come to 
my knowledge. Captain Maitland, 
who had heard of the fame which 
his friend acquired in the capture of 
the Atalante, attempted in vain to 
learn the details of that enterprise 
from him. He was inflexible to 
those affectionate impqrtunitjes, and 
parried all questions upon it, by 
the order of the day. That inci- 
dent, which has been related in 
some of the papers respecting his 
concealment of the part which he 
personally took in the same enter- 
prise, from Admiral Ro^ey, is a 
fact j and it may here be added, 
that I never saw the letter which 
be received from Captain Tyler, 
soon after his return, in 1804. It 
was an tf/oge upon him, the most 
affectionate that was ever penned ; 
and this very circumstance accounts 
to me for my ignorance of the 
fact, that any such letter had been 
received.* 

But v his ruling passion,^ subordi- 
nate even to his valour and public 
spirit, was humanity. Amongst a 
thousand other traits of it, I recol- 
lect, that he took infinite pains wljth 


* m 

6 tnemoml, fcbich hid beeti written 
by himself, to recommend an office* 
of artillery, who bad assisted him 
oh board the Terror, off Gran* 
villes, in 1803. • # , 

The honours paid him by gene- 
ral Maitland ate too interesting, 
and much too noble fo be withheld 
from this report of naval heroism j 
they shall open the documents 
annexed i 

• 

Copy of the letter tohtch the uncle 
of the late Captain Hardsnge 
received in August, 1808, from 
the Honourable Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Maitland , governor , &c. of 
Ceylon. 

“Sir, 

“ the heavy loss you' have suf- 
fered, in the honourable and glorious 
death of your nephew, killed at the 
end of an action which place* bid*- 
second to none who have died in the 
defence of their country, it may be some 
consolation, though ^ melancholy one« 
to know, that his death was no less im- 
mediate thgn his gallant^, and the advan- 
tage accruing from it, were brilliant and 
signal. 

g “ The Piedmontese had eluded the 
vigilance of all other naval officers; .till, 
fortunately for Britain, but unfortunately 
fgr you, he fell in with your nephew. 
Enclosed 1 have the honour to forward 
you a copy of an order, which I felt* it a 
duty, as a public man, to issue upon the - 
first arrival of the intelligence. 

“ I have the honour, 8 c c. 

“ T. MAITLAND.” 
Copy of the orders enclosed in Lieu* 
tenant* general Maitland's letter . ' 

(GENERAL ORDERS.) 

“ Galley Head-quarters, March 13, 1808. 

** Lieutenant-general Maitland feels it 
a duty which he oAres to his sovereign 
amd his country, to mark, in the strongest 
terms, the advantage which may arise to 
the particular breach ol his majesty's ser- 
vice in which he is enfaged, by drawing 
their attention to the benefits accruing 
from gallantry and perseverance in other 
.departments of the public scavjpe. 

* From that amiable, able, and spirited officer 1 havd received a letter, which? 
for modesty, goodness of heart, and generous affections, gracefdUy txpret t*d/je 
above all praise of mine* s ' 

. f Tt * 
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f* flc is the tttofe feaflM upd^ to mark 
from ^ circumstance winch has just 
tegntiii to his knowledge. The St. Fio r 
reozo, after an action* second 1 to none tn 
the splendid -annal* of British valour, 

* and marked will* a degree of; perseye- 
ranee wbicB has fi rarely occurred, has 
towed into the roads ot Colombo (the 
capital of this i^and,) Piedmontese, of 
greatly superior force in guns and men, 
and which bad escaped from the vigilance 
of jhta majesty’s navy in this part of the 
world. ^ 

“ He has no doubt that every surviv- 
ing individual, engaged in this* action, 
WUI be requited with pwrks ot royyl mu- 
nificence and liberality, such us nave 
licen displayed upon similar °ccasioris, by 
his royal tnjisteT, and by the British 

nation. * . , r , . 

*« In rhe mean time, he feds it his 
duty, as repre.'.enting hi, soveieign m 
.this island* to direct that, at tour o clock 
to-morrow evening, the (lug at me tlag- 
itaff of this fort-be hoisted ball m-ttatt 
high, and that minute guns be fired agree- 
able to the number dt yean captain Har* 
sJinge had so honourably lived, when, 
most unfortunately for his friends and tor 
.hia country, his career was cut otf. 

<* These oidefs will be read at the head 
©f the troops* and similar honours to the 
memory of Captain Harding will be 
paid in every fort of this island. t 
1 promised a letter from the 
bishop of Landaff. 


* .0 -(COPY.) 

Cheltenham, Sept. 9, 1808# t 
u This admired and gallant officer is 
most universally regretted by all that, 
knew him, and by us, (of his profession) 
the most, because we knew him the best* 

“ He conducted himself in the kind- 
est manner tB me ever since he took the 
command of the ship, and when I left 
her at Point de Galle, on account of a 
severe indisposition, such expressions of 
zeal for my welfare and of personal at- 
tachment I experienced from this best of 
men, as I never shall exjfjrriencc again, or 
ever had eope/ienred from others. 

“ Nfevcr in this world has any man 
been so iceretrcd as the good and brave 
C a plain Hardinge. 

u I am, &c. 

« EDWARD COLLIER.” 

The lady to whom I alluded, as 
having been very ill when he ran 
up stairs with his little shoes in his 
hand, saw much of him on his 
first return from sea ; and, since 
we lost him, she has beautifully 
touched his character. 

> (COPY.) 

« To hiscountiy he is a loss; not easily 
repaired — it is irreparable to his friends. 
That he gave up his life in the bed o* 
honour, should alleviate our distress; but 
ihat his courage, his abilities, and ms 
laurels are the least reasons for our priue 
in c him, is greater satisfaction still 

“ The goodness of bis heart, the en- 
gaging sweetness of his manners, the uni- 
form and strict propriety of his conduct 
and sentiments, endeared him to all who 
ever knew him, and will receive their 


c (COPY.) 

“ Cal garth Park, ®4th Aug- l8»8. 

«* My Dear Sir, 

“ What can 1 ray to you upon this 

heart-breaking «««? nothing wh.ch ^ all 


roust beg you to betove tU I symw- 
thizc with you— tor sympathy toke thts, 
be it ever so fruitless, in lessening griet, 
II itiv itself, compared with negloct. 

, When Eord Robert Manners was 
killed, the king s#d to the Duke ot 
Rutland, that • 1 * had rather have lost 
three of Si* be* 1 ships j* and surely, 
•in petfeet justice, to cannot etttraate 
the loss of C*P<t*n H«»dihRf « * “* 

,r- ‘V^rffiAFF.- 

, An cutractfrren the letter of a 
JkteoKRtw St, Fioieusw shall 
Sere be!nierte4. 


(COPY.) 

** Rochetts, 3d Sept. 1B08* 
“MyDrArSir* 

, ** I participate sincerely in your grief, 
and regret for the loss of your gallant 
ypting friend and mine, who has left us 
to the rnidjt of his gloriouscareer. 

*• 1 consider the enterprise and con- 
flict in Which he fell, taking m alMhe 
circumstances of it, as the most emi- 
nently distinguished that our naval annals 
can boast, and I read' a short account 
of rhe departed hero in yesteriay * Cut- 
Her, with a raehincholy. lease of plea- 

wrc - „ K 
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It can truly be said of hkn, that he 
died as he lived— an ornamei^ to 
country, and an honour to those who 
bear his name. 

lt I cannot abstaia from a tear over 
‘ him — a weakness (for such it is) which 
I ain not ashamed of confessing to you* 
whose feelings resemble those of your 
affectionate I 

“ ST. VINCENT.” 

I cannot refuse to the public, or 
to my own feelings, an extract 
from a letter‘t)f Admiral Tyler to 
me. It is infthese words : 


** His totter conduct has placed hi# 
among* tie greatest heroes of this coun- 
try ; and* hope to see his monument iu 
St. Paul’s* where the great and glorious 
Lord Nelson lies ; a fit and proper com- 
panion for our lamented hero's name and 
memory. . 

(Signed) “ CHARLES TYLER.” 

Peace to the soul* of the hero ! 
and blessing to bis departed spirit ! 
— Fame and affection to his me- 
mory upori^auh 


SHEMS ALMAALI CAB US, 


THE 

Dethroned Sultan of Georgia . 


Histoky can shew few prinoes so 
amiable, and few so unfortunate, 
as Shew v Almaali Cabus. He is 
described as possessed of almost 
every virtue and every accomplish- 
ment : his piety, justice, •genero- 
sity, and humanity, are universally 
celebrated; nor was he less con- 
spicuous for intellectual powers; 
his genius was at once penetrating, 
solid, and brilliant, and he distin- 
guished himself equally^s an ora- 
tor, a philosopher, and a poet. 
In such estimation were his writings 
held, that the most careless pro- 
ductions of his pen were preserved 
as models of composition, and, 
we are told, that a famous vizier of 
Persia could never open even an 
official dispatch from Shems AU 
thaali without exclaiming, " This 
is written with the feather of a 
celestial bird.” 

Shems Almaali asefended the 
throne of Georgia upon the death 
*of his brother, A. H. 366 ; and, 
during a reign of thirty-five years, 
made the Georgians happy by his 
administration. His ruin was,# at 


length, occasioned by an unfortu- 
nate piece of generosity. 

In a contest between Moivid 
Addaulet and Faker Addaulet , two 
rival princes of the house of Bow- 
iah 3 the fatter had been overcome 
by his brother, and with difficulty 
escaped into Georgia, where Shems 
§ Almaali afforded him an asylum. 
Mowid Addaulet considered the 
kindness shewn to his brother as an 
insult to himself; and, resolving 
upon revenge, he overran Georgia 
with a numerous army, and obliged 
Faker Addaulet and Shems Almaali 
to fly for refuge to the mountains 
of Khorpssan , for three years 
the cycled princes led a wandering 
and uncomfortable life, surrounded 
by danger, and harassed .by neces- 
sity ; but, at the end of that period, 
Moivid Addaulet died, and Faker 
Addaulet, without opposition, as- 
sumed The sceptre of Persia. « 

Shems AlmaalP, as was natural, 
expected to participate in his friend's 
good fortune, and persuaded him- 
self that he should not enly regain 
the kingdom of Georgia, but That 

every 
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•very favour would be heaped upon 
him, which it was in the VoWer of 
the Persian monarch to pestow. 
He was disappointed ; for Faker 
Addaulet , with unparalleled ingra- 
titude, refused even to restore his 
hereditary dominions, atid the un- 
fortunate Shems* Almaali, unable 
to assert his <claim by arms, re- 
r mained for fourteen years longer in 
exile. At length, however. Faker 
Addaulet died, and Shems Almaali 
was invited, by the general voice 
of his subjects, to return to Geor- 
gia, and re-assume the government. 
He accepted their invitation : and 
was no sooner settled upon the 
throne than ne applied himself, with 
his former assiduity, to promote 
the welfare of his kingdoms. 

< But the Georgians were now 
become unfit for such a sovereign : 
during his long absence, a thousand 
abuses had crept into every depart- 
ment of the state, which the great 
men, who profited by them, were 
unwilling to see corrected. Shems 
Almaali, however, was ‘determi- 
ned to bring about a reform, what- 
ever might be the consequence. 
But the attempt wdf fatal to him, 
for a number of the principal per x 
eons of the kingdom,disgusted at his 
•^verity, at length conspired toge- 
ther to deprive him of the sove-^ 
reign ty, and taking advantage of 
his son’s absence, they rushed upon 
him unawares, and bore ,him off, 
from his^tent, to a place of con- 
finement. 

After they had secured Shems 
Almaali , they dispatched messen- 
gers to his son, Manujeher, in- 
forming him °f vhat they had 
done, and offering him the throne, 
upon condition thSt be would unite 
With them m the deposition of his 
Albert The young prince pre- 
tcude 4 |p Recede to their proposal 


and waso accordingly proclaimed 
sovereign of Georgia. 

But Manuieher was no sooner in 
possession of the throne, than he 
flew to his father’s prison, and 
jJrdstrating himself before the old 
monarch, declared that be had 
only accepted the crown with a 
view of preserving it for his father, 
into whose hands he now restored 
it, and in whose defence he was 
ready to sacrifice his life. 

Shems Almaali vfias charmed 
with his srfn’s behaviour, but refused 
his offer $ saying, that he had 
now done with the world, and 
only wished to remain undisturbed 
in his present retreat, where he 
meant to dedicate his few surviving 
years to the service of God. Ma- 
nujeher promised thatevery accom- 
modation, which his father desired, 
should be amply furnished, and 
gave immediate orders for the pur- 
pose. 

But the conspirators who had 
dethroned Shems Almaali , dread- 
ing his talents as much as they 
hated his virtues, were determined 
to put an end to their fears by his 
death. They made many attempts 
to persuade Manujeher to commit 
this horri^ deed; but, finding alt 
their *jo|icitations ineffectual, they 
resolved to undertake it themselves. 
The murder was not long delayed, 
and was accompanied with the ag- 
gravated guilt of unnecessary cru- 
elty ) for, having gained possession 
pf the castle, which Shems Al- 
maali had fixed upon for his re- 
treat, they unroofed the chamber 
where he resided, deprived him of 
clothes and every necessary, and 
left the aged monarch to perish 
with cold upon the pavement. 

After the character given of " 
Shems Almaali , it Is almost su- 
perfluous to add, that he was the 
v patron 
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patron of liteipture. His court who lived many years under his 
abounded with men * of genius protection, deserves particularly q 
from all parts of the East 9 } amodgst be motioned, 
whom the celebrated Avicenna, 


HINDU CASTS. 


The tribes, or casts, compre- 
hended in|the Eddagai, or left- 
hand side, are nine. * % 

I. Panchala, comprehending 

1. The Cubbinadava, or black- 
smiths. 

2. Badiga, carpenters. 

3. Cunsugaru , coppersmiths# 

4. Culbadiga, masons. 

5. Axala , gold and silversmiths. 

2. Sheri c kitty , merchants who 
pretend to be of the Vaisya cast. 

3. Devanga, a class of wea- 
vers. 

4. Heganigaru , oil makers, who 
use two oxen in their tniils. 

5. Gollur, or Golawanlu, who 
transport money, 

two tribes of 

6. Paliwanlu, I cultivators, who 

7. Palawmlu, f are not of Kar- 

J nataca origin. # 

.8. Baydam, hunt^s. 

9. Madigaru, tanners, or shoe- 
makers. The Panchala command 
the whole party j and the Madi- 
garu, in all disputes, form the 
most active combatants 5 on which 
account, as their own name is 
reproachful, they are commonly 
called the Eddagai cast, as if they 
were the only persons belonging 
to it. 

The casts forming fhe Ballagai , 
or right-hand side, are eighteen in 
number. 

I. Banijigaru, who are of many 
trades, as well as many religions. 


The two most conspicuous divi- 
sions are % 

1 . Panchum Bantxigaru, who 
are traders, and wear the Linga . 

2. Teli g a Benijigaru, wjio wor- 
ship Vishnu. 

2. Wbcligaru , cultivators of the 
Sudra cast, and of Karndtaka ex- 
traction. 

3. Jotiphana , oil makers, who 
use one bullock in the mill. 

4. Rnngaru , calico printers, 
and taylors. 

5. Landaru , a kind of Mussul- 

man traders, who are followed by 
all the artificers of the same reli- 
gion • 

6. Guzerali , merchants of G«- 
xerat . 

7. Camatigaru, persons who are 
really of the Vaisya cast. 

8. Jainaru , worshippers of Jain. 

9. Curubaru , shepherds, blaii- 
ket weavers, and cultivators. 

10. Cumbaru, potters. 

11 . Agasaru , washermen. 

12. Besta, Palankeen bearers. 

13. • Patfma Shalayvaru, a kind 
of Veavers, 

^14. Naindaru , barbers. * 

15. Uparu, persons who dig 
tanks, and build rough walls. ' 

16. Chitragaru , painters. 

17. Goallaru, keepers of cOws 
and buffalos. # 

18. IVhaUiaru, the people cal- 
led Parriars , at Madras, who form 
the active part of th^ right hand- 

• rifle. 
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side, an# are commonly* called 
Ballagai, their own nam& feeing 
disgraceful. The Pttnchunr Bani- 
$ igaru are the leaders of this divi- 
sion. ^ 

It must be pbserved, that, in 
these lists, Iohave used the Karnd - 
taca or Camaresb language} and" 
almost all the^names are in the 
c plural, as speaking of classes of 
men. The singular number may, 
in general, be obtained by reject- 
ing the final til I must also ob- 
serve, that these lists differ, in 
some respects, from a valuable ac- 
count of the right-hand and left- 
hand sides, which Colonel Close 
was so obliging as to communicate. 
The difference, I suppose, arises 
partly from his having received the 
accounts through the medium of 
the Mussulman language, and 
partly' from his having taken them 
at Bangalore. Mine I received 
af Seringapatam, by means of an 
interpreter, from the Karnataca 
language } and I have found that, 
in different places, though at no 
great distance, there are consider- 
able variations in the customs of 
the same tribes ; — a circumstance 
to which I request the reader’s at- 
tention. My descriptions of sects 
are onljfyo be considered as strictly 
applicable to those of the places 
where they have been taken — 
I avoid the Mussulman names ; 
as I find that these people had, 
in general, very imperfect nations 
concerning* their Hindu subjects, 
^pnd frequently used distinctions to 
1 which there was nothing analogous 
, among the aboriginal 1 natives. 

The origin of the division of 
j Hindus into the right $pd left-hand 
aides, is involved <*in fable. It is 
aaid to bate taken place at Kunji, 
or Confeveram, by order of the 
goddess JfCaU} and the rules to be 
tfb^eftred by each side, were, at the 


same time,, engraved on a copper 
plgte, which is said to be preserved 
at the temple' of that place. The 
existence of such a plate, how- 
ever, is very doubtful ; both par- 
ties founding, on its authority, their 
pretensions, which are diametri- 
cally opposite. The different casts, 
of which each division is composed, 
are not united by any common tie 
of religion, occupation, or kindred: 
it seems, therefore, to, be 'merely 
a struggle fcyr certain Wbnorary dis- 
tinctions. The right-hand side 
pretend, that they have the exclu- 
sive privilege of using twelve pil- 
lars in the pundaL, or shed, under 
which their marriage ceremonies 
ard performed j and that their ad- 
versaries, in their processions, have 
no right to ride on horse-back, nor to 
carry a flag painted with the figure 
of Hanumanta. The left - hand 
side pretend, that all these privi- 
leges are confirmed to them, by 
the grant of Kali , on the copper- 
plate} afod that they are of the 
highest rank, having been placed 
by thnt goddess on her left band, 
which, in India, is the place of 
hohour. 

Frequent disputes arise concern- 
ing these itpportant matters j and 
on such occasions, not only mu- 
tual abuse is common, but aho the 
heads of the divisions occasionally 
stir up the lowest and most igno- 
rant of their followers, to have re- 
course to violence, and to encourage 
them, by holding out the houses 
and shops of their adversaries as 
proper objects for plunder. A very 
serious dispute took place at Smw- 
gapatam, since it fell into the hands 
of the English. 

Thirty families of the weavers, 
belonging to the left-hand side, 
joined v themselves to the Tetiga 
Banijigaru, and were encouraged 
by them to me all the honorary 

di»- 
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distinctions claimed by ^he right- 
hand side. This gave great offence 
to the Panekum Banijigaru , and 
the IVhalliaru were let loose to 
plunder $ nor ccfoild they be re- 
pressed without an exertion of mi- 
litary force, by which several peo- 
ple were killed. In order to pre- 
serve the peace of the garrison, 
and to endeavor to bring the two 
parties to an agreement, it has ever 
since been thought expedient to 
prohibit an^ marriages vfrom being 
celebrated, within the fo%t. 

Pride is the occasion of another vio- 
lent dispute for precedency between 
two casts, the Panchum Banijigaru 
and the Camatigaru, although they 
are both of the same side. The 
former allege, that they are the 
hereditary chiefs of the division ; 
and the Camatigaru declare, that* 
they are of a higher class, as being 
Vaisya, while the others are only 
Sudras. The dispute, at present, 
runs very high, and has occasioned 
some trouble to government. 

In every part of India, with 
which I am acquainted, wherever 
there is a considerably number 
any one cast or tribe, it is usual to 
have a head man, whose office is 
generally hereditary. His powers* 
are various in different sects and 
places } but he is commonly in- 


structed with the authority of pu- 
nishirgrall transgressions against 
the rules of the Cast. His power 
is not arbitrary $ as be is always 
assisted by a council of the most 
respectable members of his tribe. 
The punishments* that; he can in- 
flict are fines andjrtripes, and above* 
all * excommunication, or loss of 
cast, which to a Hifidu. ’is the most^ 
terrible of all punishments. These 
hereditary chiefs also, assisted by 
their council, frequently decide 
civil causes, or disputes, among 
their tribe ; and when the business 
is too intricate or difficult, ij is ge- 
nerally referred to the hereditary 
chief of toe ruling tribe cf the. 
side of the division to which the 
parties belong. In this case he 
assembles the mo,st respectable men 
of the division, and settles the dis- 
pute ; and the advice of these per- 
sons is commonly sufficient to make 
both parties acquiesce in the deci- 
sion j for every one would shun a 
man who could be so unreasonable 
as to ffcfuse compliance. 

These courts have no legal jurig- 
diction ; but their influence is great, 
and many of the ablest Amildars 
support their decisions by the au- 
thority of government. ( Bucha- 
nan's Journey.) 
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THE SEA SNAKE. 


Letter to Dr. 

Sir, 

A melancholy proof against the 
too prevalent, but mistaken, idea 
Of the harmless nature of the com- 
mon Sea Snake, has been clearly 
evinced in the following fatal oc- 
currence, which took place, in this 
vicinity, a few days ago, and which 
I deem it expedient to communicate 
to you, with the view that it may 
be rendered public, should you 
consider it of *■ sufficient impor- 
tance. 

Early 4n the morning of the 24th 
ultimo, r a stout young man, about 
twenty-two years of age, a muc- 
qna, or fisherman, belonging to 
Foodiangurry, a small village in 
this neighbourhood, went out, with 
others, in his boat, a fishing, about 
, two miles from the shore. About 
nine, A. M. upon hauling in his 
net, he found a common Sea Snake 
entangled ift it. He seized the sifoke 
bv the back to disengage it from 
Ins net, (conceiving it perfectly 
harmless) when it instantly bit him 
on the point of the middle finger 
of the right-band ; he threw the 
snake into the sea^ and thought 
nothing of the bite. He came on 
shore about ah hour after, when 
be complained of a slight pain in 
the affected itnger, and which ex- 
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tended along the inside of the right 
arm. He walked home, about a 
half a mile from the beach, hut 
towards the latter part of the jour- 
ney, complained of giddiness and 
weakness in his loins and lower 
extremities, and was obliged to be 
supported by his comrade the rest 
of the way. 

Soon after he reached home, his 
friends procured a native doctor of 
his own cast to administer to him ; 
hut even then, neither the person 
^vho was bitten, nor any of those 
around him/' possessed the most 
remote idea of danger, or, in fact, 
'that any serious consequence was 
likely to, result from the bite. 

About three, P. M. he com- 
plained of very great pain in tbo 
wounded finger, and all along the 
right arm 5 shortly after this the 
upper and lower extremities were 
seized with violent spasms, accom- 
panied with giddiness, nausea, and 
vomiting, and a dimness of sight p 
towards night, all these symptoms 
increased, attended with great rest- 
lessness and ^excruciating pain in 
the right hand and arm. • 

About two o’clock the following 
morning, he became comatose, and 
was occasionally seized with con- ' 
vulstons till he died, which was 
* abou; 
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about twenty-four hours from the 
time he had been bitten* 

About eleven, A. M. of Abe 
25th, his friends called upon me 
for assistance, when I immediately 
accompanied them, but much too 
late $ for the unfortunate man ap- 
peared to have beey dead some 
time. 

The native doctor, who attended, 
appeared to have done little else 
than besmear the body with oil 
and wood hashes, and apply the 
warm blood of a young^fowl to the 
affected finger. 

On inspection, there appeared 
upon the point of the middle fin- 
ger of the right hand, a mark just 
sufficient to know, that he had 
been bitten, but no swelling about 
the finger, hand, or arm; nor were 
the axillary glands of the right 
arm at all enlarged. There ap- 
peared a much greater degree of 
rigidity about the body, for so re- 
cent a corpse, than I ever recollect 
to have seen, but no diseased en- 
largement of the body. 

Upon examining the people who 
were in, the boat wijh the unfor- 
tunate sufferer, they all declared 
having seen the snake, and that it 
appeared to them to be exactly df 
the same kind, as thd)' are accus- 
tomed to see numbers of daily, 
when employed in fishing, but 
never, until the present, has an 
instance been known amongst 
them of any serious consequence 
following from the bite of these 
snakes. s , 

At noon, of the 30th, just as 
I had finished the above account, 
another case was brought on shore 
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from one of the boats to pay house : 
the iw*' had been similarly em- 
ploye^ and was bitten on the back 
of the forefinger of the right- 
hand, about one hour before he 
was brought to me. The wound 
was very distinct? but as yet un- 
attended with nvtferiaf pain: know- 
ing the fate of his friend a few days 
before, 4rom a sirrfllar accident, he 
laboured under great agitation an<f 
alarm. 1 placed a tight ligature 
upon the arm, scarified freely the 
wounded part, and rubbed it smart- 
ly for some time with a strong solu- 
tion of Lunar Caustic, adminis- 
tering liberally the spirit Ammo- 
nia, internally. He suffered very 
severe pain in the affected hand, 1 
from two o’clock until about six, 
but towards night, this pain mode- 
rated, and the medicine he had ta- 
ken threw him into a most profuse 
perspiration. About ten o’clock that 
night, as there appeared no symp- 
tom, indicative of the poison hav- 
ing entered the system, I left off 
the rtfedicine, and found him, next 
morning, quite well, though weak: 
from which circumstance, 1 feel' 
rather disposed to believe, that, 
in this case, the remedy had' re- 
course to, combined with his own 
fears, was perhaps more*tJie cause 
of his suffering, than th<? effects of 
any deleterious matter deposited in 
the wound* The snake was de*, 
scribed to be of the same kind as 
the former, but much smaller. 

# Your's sinctftely, 

# , S. Mbs*.; 

Calicut, 

July yth, 


* Mr. Everard Hume, the celebrated surgeorf? has presented a very inge- 
nious paper to the Royal Society, ot* which he is a di^inguished member, on the 
effects produced by the poison of this venomous reptile, Irotn cases coming within 
h<v own observation, and from experiments made by him during his residence in the 
West Indies. From these he has drawn conclusions of so decisive, and, at Use 
§amc time, of so novel a nature, that it is fit they should be communicate^, on the 
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: GEOLOGY. , sea, on tbe 0 beach of Madras, and 

* * ' - — y r St. c Thorne, has naturally occasi- 

Ehcroachment op the S&a ow oned mucih speculation and con- 
thb be x ch at Madras.* jecture. I hare heard the cause 

To the Editor. * assigned to an internal commotion 

SIR — The alarming advance of the * of 


first opportunity, not 1 only for the information, but possibly for the safety of the 
Asiatic reader. The Editor cannot better describe the 'results of Mr. Home’s expe- 
rience, than m Iris own words. 

** Ir appears, fro%i the facts which have been stated, that the effects of the bite 
of a snake vary according to the intensity of the poison. 

When trie 'poison is very active, the local irritation is so sudden, and its effects 
on the general system arc so great, that death soon takes place. Wheh the body is 
afterwards inspected, the only alteration of structure met With, is in the parts close 
to the bite, when the cellular membrane is completely destroyed, and toe neigh- 
bouring muscles very cohsiderably inflamed. 

4 * When the poison is less intense, the shock to the general system does not 
prove fatal. It brings on a slight degTee of delirium, and the pain in the part bitten 
is very severe : in about half an hour, swelling takes place, from an effusion of 
seiqm in ihe cellular membrane, which comimies to increase, with greater or less 
rapidity, for twelve hours, extending, during that period v into the neighbourhood 
of the bite ; the blood cea cs to flow in the smaller vessels of the swollen pans; 
the skin over them becomes quite cold, the action of the heart is so weak, that the 
pulse is scarcely perceptible, and the stomach is so irritable that nothing is 'retained 
in it. In about two hours these symptoms go off, inflammation and suppuration 
takes place in the injured parts, ana when the abscess formed is very great, it proves 
fatal. When the bite has been in ihe finger, that part has immediately mortified. 
When death has taken place, under such circumstances, the absorbent vessels and 
their glands, have undergone no change similar to the effect of morbid poisons, 
H£>r has any pan lost its natural appearance, except those immediately connected with 
tfat abscess. « 


u In those patients, who recover with difficulty from the bite, the symptoms pro- 
duced by it, go off more readily, and more completely, than those produced by a 
nforbid poison, which has been received into the system. • 

44 The violent elfccts wheh the poison produces on the part bitten, and on the 
general system, and the shortness of their duration, where they do not terminate 
fatally, has frequently induced the belief, that the 'recovery depended on the medi- 
cine? employed ; and in the East Indies, eau de luce is *jonsideied as a specific, 
for the cure^>f the cobra di capello. 

41 There does not appear to be any foundation for such an opinion ; for when the 
prison is so intense as to give a sufficient shock to the constitution, death immedi- 
ately follows, and when the poison produces a local injury, of sufficient extent, the 
jjattent also dies, while all slighter cases recover. 

« The effyet of the poison on the constitution is so immediate, and the irritability 
of the stomach is so great, that tnen^ is no* opportunity of exhibiting medicines, 
till it has fairly taken place, and then there is little chance of I>eneficial effects being 
produced. 

■ The only rational local treatment, \o prevent the secondary mischief, is making 
ligatures above the turatfie<ipart, to compress the cellular membrane, and set bounds 
to the swelling, which onlv .spreads on the loose parts under the skin ; and scarifying 
freely the parts already swollen, that the effused serum may escape, and the matter 


ay item-.*?. 


% 


* An account of this dreadful visitation is described in a preceding place. Page 

1 6 ' ' ^ ■ • * 
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of the earth, and not to the force sevejalf degrees, in which situation 

of the hurricane alortb, The it may now be seen, 

wreck. of the Fairlie so unexpect- W. 

edly thrown on • the beach, seems Madras, /an* 29th, 1808, 

to strengthen this idea. * 

If the sea has been displaced by To th* Editor. 

the sudden protusion of volcanic Sir, — Having ob&rved in the. 

matter, his majesty’s squadrons, and hst Madras Gazette, a letter signed 
the whole commercial world, are F. Jon the subject of the different 
most highly interested in asccr- speculations and conjectures which 
taining the position and extent of have been formed, as to the cause 
the bank of shoal, which may thus which may have occasioned the 
have arisen probably Tu the vicinity sudden, and extraordinary approach 
of this port. The sea has long been *>f l he sea on the beach of Madras, 
gradually advancing on Madras, ai, d St. 7 home; and as the cor- 
bqt whether the hurricane or other respondent further seems ^to wish 
apparent cause lias produced the for some more information on that 
present rapid influx of the irresis- subject, in order to obtain grounds 
tible element, it evidently becomes on which he may found his investi- 
most desirable, and indeed neces- gat ion, i( whether the approach of 
cesary,* to investigate with attention ! } ie sea was occasioned by the hur- 
a« event so extremely important, in ricane, or by an internal comrao- 
its public and private consequences, tion of the earth, I beg leave to 
in various points of view, and to communicate to him, through the 
collect every possible intelligence channel of your paper, what was 
for determining the extent of its felt by me, and several others, ou 
encroachment along the coast. ^ ie 4Mght of \bp hurricane. It 

p j happened that I, my whole family, 

Madras, 14th Jan. I8u8. and some friends, weye on tfet 

• # 9 night on the north side of the j£n- 

To the Editor* nore river/ in the buildings erected 

Sir, — In addition to the reasons by Mr. Fortin, opposite to the En- 
which have been adduced, to prove nore choultry, the main building 
that an earthquake was felt at Ma- not being finished or go^ered in, 
dras, on the night of the 10 th and we occupied a covered aud strait 
2 1 th December, I haye to state Veranda of 100 feet in length: 
that a small brick-built well, about which Veranda was connected with; 
15 feet deep, which was sunk at the east wall of the building, 
the observatory gardens, between •Between 12 and 1 9 clock in the 
the astronomer’s house and the ob- night, we felt a very sensible, mo-*' 
servatory buildings, was broken lion of the ground, which made 
down at several places, and at diffe- us all jumpjfrom our cots with ,$ur- 
rent depths, during the storm, and prize, asking each other what, it; 
that the upper <jircle of Ma- was ) We naturally concluded that* 
sonry, which secures the aperture it was occasioned by the force, of 
of the well, has been shoved from the wind. Jibing no apprehension 
its paraiellism with the earth, by of an earthquake, the volcanoes 

' being 

►These letters originally app^red in the Madras gazette. 
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being attach a great distance from 
Madras ; a few minutes af%, we 
felt a second motion, which was 
soon fcllowed’by' a third— the two 
last were, however, less sensibly 
felt. The wind then began to in* 
crease , and about awo o’clock we 
heard the walls of the building fall 
down. ItV the Tnoming we made 
our observations„on the three com- 
motions we had experienced be- 
tween 12 and 1 o’clock, and were 
all Surprized that although the wind, 
after the shock, had gradually in- 
creased,* we had not felt any more 
motion of the ground during the 
whole night. This proved, to us 
that our first conclusion was erro- 
neous, and that it was not occa- 
sioned by the violence of the wind, 
because if that had been the case 
we ought to have felt it during the 
whole of the night, and stronger 
and stronger, according to the in- 
crease of the wind. 

I also must observe that the Ve- 
randa was not paVed with bfifcks, 
but composed of clay, on which our 
cots were standing, and therefore, 
if the walls of the Veranda were 
shaken by the wind, it could not 
communicate the motion to the 
toft and wetted clay. 

At my rhturn to Madras, several 
of***y friends informed me that 
about the same time they had felt a 
similar commotion, and that they 
had also, attributed it to the violence 
of the wlnd u j but on further in- 
quiry they all declare, that during 
the remainder of the night they did 
o of feelany more motion of such a 
nature. 

In adding these observations to 
the wonderful effects* of {he sea in 
haling throwp up the wreck of the 
Fftfrife, which had been buried in 
thb bottom of t the sea for so many 
years'i great credit may be given to 
the opinion that an internal com* 


motion Of the earth has really ocea* 
tinned the extraordinary approach of 
the sea j and I also think that the 
late news we have received of an 
earthquake having actually hap- 
pened at Padangon the 3d Decem- 
ber, should not escape the attention 
of the Investigator. 

I ahn. Sir, & c. 

H. 

Madras, Jan. 26 , 1808 . A 
HY<0OGRAPHY. 

ROCKS RECENTLY OlSCOVERED* 

Bale of Cotton Rock. 

N. Latitude - - 5 19 

E. Longitude (fr. London) QO 44 

It is about the size of a large 
room, in height, and has the ap- 
pearance of a ship under sail. 

This account is confirmed by the 
journal of a gentleman, who has 
been twice upon the rock. 

Le Meme's Ref. 

N. Latitude - - 1 40 

E. Longitude (fr. London) Q4 20 

The Reef is from eight to ten 
feet above the surface of the sea, 
apd extends f about a mile from 
east to west. 

This account is rendered by a 
gfcntlerhan, who was with Mr. Le 
Meme at tb& time he discovered 
the rock, and went upon it. He 
afterwards saw it, ana attempted 
to get upon it, but was .prevented 
by a heavy swell of the sea. 

Ref off Point Romania. 

Captain Owen, of one of his 
Majesty’s ships, being stationed at 
the mouth of the straits of Sinca* 
pore, has lately made a correct sur- 
vey of the Reef off Point Roma- 
nia, in which c he has ascertained, 
that it is of considerable extent, 
but that it is onlydangerous for 
ships of a laige draught of water, 
as in most places there are from 
twp tot three fathoms. Captain 
Owen has alfo ascertained, that 
* * there 
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there is a clear, excellent channel, land frcAn W. by N. tof^N.E. 
which, though rather narrow, Wejmjaled on 'the same bank in 
safe for large ships, within the Ho- the Araaseer, the 10 th of January, 
mania Islands, or betweeu them 1 80 5 j the least water at that time 
and Cap^Romania, Any ship, in was seven fathoms, Pulo Cecir de 
the North East Monsoon, by keep- Mar bearing E. by S. J S. distant 
ing close to the Malay shore, can between two and # ihree*leagues. 
with safety get into the straits of Latitude by account, 10 35 N* 
Sincapore by this passage. Longitude from 4VI. Greenwich 

10 7 : 45E.” 

Remarks on a Shoal of hard Sand , The preceding observations were 

and coarse Shells, lying between made by Captain R. Elmer, com- 
Pulo Cecir de and the mandiug the ship Getferal Baird; 

Main . The shoal described by Captain: 

“ On the 2 frb of November, Elmer may possibly be a part of 
180/, steering S. W. by S. Polo Van Holland’s Bank j but if* it be, 
Cecir de Mar, bearing E. by S. jn that shoal must extend much fur- 
soundings of fine grey sand and ther to the southward than laid 
small shells, we suddenly, at one down in any of the charts, 
cast, shoaled our waters from 

twenty-four to twelve fathoms, Telematjue Shoal. 

when the bower-anchor was order- The following account was com** 
ed to be ready to let go. At the municated by captain Edwards, of 
next cast, we had shoaled to ten theAmerican ship, Pallas of Salem, 
fathoms, when the anchor was who made the Telemaque Shoal on 
ordered to be cut awaj* and the his passage from Boston to Calcutta* 
ship brought up in eight fathoms, " Ainuary 11 thy J807, by a very 
in a bottom of coarse sand and good observation, in the latitude off 
shells. As soon as the ship was 38' 03° south; and by account, in. 
secured, the boat was* hoisted out/ the longitude of 23° 00' east from 
and sounded all round her, the ship London, at 1 P. M. one of my 
bearing east ; at the distance of * people observing the water to be 
about 400 yafds they 1 found five very much discoloured and^spotted* 
fathoms ; at the distance of 500 as if passing over rocks, Called all 
yards, four, four and a half, and hands on deck, most, of them being 
four fathoms * at about 700 yards, at the time below at dinner. I ran 
four, four, three and a half, and on deck myself as soon as possible* 
threefathoms, beingtheieast water, and fotind the alarm was not with- 
When the ship bore north, not out *> foundation, the water being 
more than thirty yards distant, they very white and spotted:— I imme- 
b ad twenty-six and twenty-four thately went aloft with my glass, 
fathoms, and, pulling to the 6 hip, and found that the ship was passing 
shoaled suddenly to twelve, ten, over the north-east point of the 
and eight fathoms. The following shoal, the water greatly discoloured^ 
are the bearings taken on board the spotted, affd rippling very much $ 
General Baird, when at anchor: I saw two places on which the sea 
Pulo Cecir de Mar E. by S. £ S. broke very high, bearing from the 
distant six or eight miles ; the rock ship W. N. W and W. S, W, the 
off the N. W. end of ditto E. 1 -3 S. one beacing W. N. W, apparently 
the broken land pf Cape St, J^mes the most dangerous. As it* e*~ 
Wi by & £ S. the extremes of the - ***** 
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twpfctq > the south -east wards was be- 
.fpnd joe reach of my eye,.ate»isted 
by a good glass, and a very clear 
day, and from the distance run by 
the ship, I should suppose it to be 
alx or seven leagues in length, from 
N.'E. by N f . to S. E, by S, and as I 
could t distinctly she the clear blue 
water op botbesides, conclude it is 
r narrow, not more than a mile or a 
mile and a half wide in any part, and 
U is not more than twice the length 
of the ship in width, at the north 
«*a£it point when the ship passed it. 
*|t is probable that the water is very 
hold ail round it, as the ship, at 
Hot more than half a mile distance, 
jpnn two or three hours in water. 
Very little discoloured 3 there was 
a great rippling the whole length 
of the shoal, but no breakers, ex- 
cept on the two places mentioned 
before. 

“ It extended far to windward 
of the ship’s wake, and its appear- 
ance was so alarming, that I thought 
it imprudent to,, heave fount?, as I 
otherwise should have done a$id 
passed to leeward of it. It was too 
dangerous to bear down upon with 
the ship, and the sea too rough to 
gamine it with the boats. I did 
'not sound, because the situation of 
the ship with a fresh north-easterly 
which brought 'it direct 
feeward, -prevented any heaving 
too, to sound, and jt was not pos- 
sible to get bottom when the ship 
was under, way. 

’ I with others, regret that my 
actuation prevented me from Us-* 
cejtaiping it more particularly, but 
cap with confidence say, that it 
yvili not admit of a doubt that It is 
a $bpa| of considerable extent and 
danggr } and I shofiid o recommend 
$0 all navigators to be very cautious, 
and k^ep a '-yery good look out in 
passing it. tv • : 

mean of two distances of 


the sun and moon on the 4 th and 
h January, worked up to the 
time when the shoalest place was 
bearing W* N. makes k to lie 
in the longitude of 22 j$ 58’ 22** 
east from London $ and by a good 
observation by the meridian alti- 
tude of the &un, in the latitude of 
35 6 05* south, the longitude of 
the above place by the means of 
four reckonings, brought forward 
to the above bearingC *23 6 ’ 45” 
east from <London, was boarded 
five days rffterthis discovery by the 
Lord Duncan, Captain Hart, and his 
chronometer would place it about 
40 mile further westward, but his 
distances by sun and moon nearly 
the same.” 

NATURAL HISTOJtY. 
Description of the Banian tree , on 
the banks of the Nerbudda. 

This tree is one of the most 
celebrated throughout Hindostan > 
it may be considered as one of the 
most wonderful of all the produc- 
tions of bountiful nature 3 and in 
this matchless climate, where the 
eayh is for ever fruitful and abun- 
dantly luxuriant, it flourishes with 
^eternal verdure, and from the won- 
derful nature of its growth, forms 
an extensive grove, nearly imper- 
vious to the intense rays of the sun, 
and abounding with numerous and 
various inhabitants. The Hindoos, 
who venerate this tree unto adora- 
tion, call it the bur-tree. Many 
of them are found of vast extent, 
and as they are continually increas- 
ing in size, tbey may be said to be 
exempted from that curse which 
hangs upon every other of nature’s 
works having animal or vegetable 
life and which renders them liable 
to decay : but this tree defies even, 
tfie fiv\y and certain progress of 
time to sap its vitality 3 for every 
branch, em unant from the great 
trunk* 
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trank, Arriving at -a cfertain a ful yaiks and charming* avetmea, 
tboots forth many smwll fi all impervious to the fiercest and 
which, increasing in -length and most powerful beams of a tropical 
thickness, bend downwards to the sun, within the circuit of one of 
earth, whose surfaaMhey gradually these trees, many Brahmins spend 
reach, and, penetrating into the the whole of rhdlr lives veiled in 
ground, take root, and themselves the gloomy shropd of religious awe, 
become parent treA by again within their shades $ and they are 
shooting out young branches, which not only the resorf of these devo- , 
grow up in like manner, and like tees, but are frequently the scene! ' 
them bend downwards again, after of mirth and pastime to all the 
having reached a certain height, Hindoos, who are happv to unbend 
and again take root. By this singu- in these sweet retirements. 

Jar mode of growth, evbry branch The tree was formerly of much 
becomes the parent of many trees, greater extent : but the flighty 
all of which multiply in a like pro- and turbulent waters of the Ner- 
portion, and all remain connected budda have borne down a consider- 
to each other, growing to immense able part of the bank upon which 
arches, and forming vast festoons, it stands, and the floods have car- 
which gradually spread over an ried away many of its roots* yet is 
amazing, extent of soil, and from the circumference of the principal 
one original trunk form a large and body of the tree upwards of two 
beautiful grove. No limits are thousand feet, but the space con- 
ascribed to the extent of this tree j tained by the overhanging branches 
for as long as it finds a sufficiency is of vast extent.* The larger, 
of soil capable of affording it boles are three hundred and fifty in 
nourishment, it extends its verdant number, and the* lesser stems, 
foliage. When we consider the whose business is to nourish the 
great value of this tiee to the natives branches and pendant roots, ex* 
of so warm a climatt? as that „of # ceed three thousand. 

India, under which it is ever a cool This beautifully verdant canopy 
shade, we cannot be surprisednhat ** was filled by myriads of birds, 
the Hindoos, are so * peculiarly whose brilliancy of plumage, and 
attached to it. Theyconsider and gaiety of song, charmed thl nume- 
venerate it as an emblem of the rous travellers that rested in thd 
great Deity whom they adore $ shade, and formed a most sweet 
and as they contemplate its never- and enlivened picture. Numerous 
failing strength, its vast and out- families «and tribes of monkeys aho 
stretching arms, and its lovely and possessed large colonies amongst 
overshadowing protection from the the branches $ and it is amusing to 
extremes of weather, they humble watch tbeir wonderful evolution!, 
their minds before their Creator, and ludicrous oonfortions of visage, 
and are almost ready to yield which they exert the more they are 
divine honours to so grgat a work, gazed at. It is diverting, as well 

As there are so many solitary as interesting, tg contemplate the 
•and cod recesses, so many delight- v • great 

* There are long avenues of the Banian tree in the Tanjore country and the 
Carnatic* and still more in the kingdom of Travancore There is V remarkable 
tree of this descri ption near to the pity of Travancore, whwrh is neatly cir&kr j 
where it is bisected by the road, it measures 979 feet in diameter from the extre- 
mity of |be branches on the one side to the, other, • 

yoi. ia tu* 
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great 4?gree of affection tee pa- 
rents shew towards their young and 
inexperienced offcpring - } and many 
an ignorant, and cruel mortal, may 
here learn, from animals ungifted 
with reason, lessons of truth and 
humanity, ifthtckhis pretended su- 
periority had never imparted to 
him. The old ones take vast pains, 

1 and are extremely assiduous in 
teaching the young ones how to 
find their food ; and, by vigorous 
example, shewing them how to skip 
from bough to bough, and, occa- 
sionally, in what manner they are 
to exert themselves in order to take 
more extensive bounds. Nothing 
can be more entertaining and laugh- 
able than the various expressions 
of their countenances, which so 
strongly evince tbeir fluctuating 
passions: sometimes it is neces- 
sary for the elders to use concilia- 
tory measures with . their progeny, 
and encourage them to follow the 
example before them, by endearing 
tokens of their affection $ tb‘*« their 
more tender mode of procedure^ 
generally used when the young 
chits are timorous, but when they 
appear obstinate, the parents be- 
come quite outrageous, and evince* 
the violence of their passion by 
the strongest gestures, grinning 
horribly, and gnashing furiously 
With their teeth, while their eyes 
literally shoot Are upon their igno- 
rant and untoward brats. « 

The manner in which these sin- 
gular animals destroy tbeir inve- 
terate enemies, the snakes, which 
haunt, these bowers, in vast num- 
bers, is so curious, and so well 
worthy of observation, that it 
cannot be passed by* unnoticed. * 
Being too well acc^tfted with the 
direful malignity of these foes to 
all animated nature, they atten- 
tively watch their motions, until 
tfcdjr perceive them fast asleep $ 


of which they are no sooner cer- 
tified, than they creep towards 
them with the utmost caution, 
and seizing their .enemies /as* by 
the heck, haul them to tty# nearest 
flat stone, upon whose surface 
they immediately grind down the 
head, by ditft of violent friction ; 
ever and anon stopping to breathe 
a little, and to take a proper 
grin at the progress of their work. 
When the relentless operator has 
demolished 4he head so far as to be 
well assumed that the venomous 
fangs are utterly destroyed, he gives 
the victim of his hate to the rising 
generation of his tribe for a play- 
thing, and their exultation is con- 
spicuous in all their motions, as 
they toss the unarmed reptile from 
one to another. 

The blessings that are produced 
in this astonishing production of 
nature are as numerous as they are 
valuable. It not only provides the 
various animals that resort to it, 
with a pface of residence no where 
to be equalled for comfort and con- 
venience j but it also furnishes 
n^ver-failing resources for suste- 
nance to every one of its inhabi- 
tants. It produces vast quantities 
of small figs, which are of a bright 
scarlet colour, and are much valued 
by the animals who abide amongst 
the branches j birds, bats, and 
monkeys, alike devour this fruit 
with an uncommon voracity j and 
while the famished travellers are 
seated in circles upon the ground, 
refreshing themselves by a cool and 
delightful repast, these animals 
may be seen over head, regaling 
with this, to them, delicious fruit. 

THE PALMIRA. 

This tree is the Borassu* fiabelli- 
formis of I3nn«us, the tat or tar 
of Bengal/ and the Patina Maram 
9 V 
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of the Tatnuls. In nfany parts of taiijeif by tradition. ft* owe is 
India, it grows almost* spontlne- taken to plant young trees in place 
onsly. It thrives best in a strong of the old one* that ' have been 
black day, next»on the red soil, com- destroyed by* accident, or by old 
monly\sed for ragy $* it will also age j but young ones spring up in 
grow on poor sandy soil, but its the empty spacfes ftpm the fruit 
produce is then very small. When that drops front maturity. It is 
a new plantation is to be made, the to be observed, that in most of 
ground is ploughed twice in the the plantations, # the trees are a£ 
month of Adi , (from the 13th of great distances ; and it is said, that 
July to the 13th of August.) The many of the young ones are cut 
fruit for seed is gathered in the be- down for their cabbage, or central 
ginning of this mortal, and kept young shoot, while the bears and 
in a heap until the end j when the wild hogs eat most of the fruit 
field is ploughed a third time, and that falls. • 

the seeds, having been separated, This palm produces juice five 
are put into the ground at the mu- months in the year, from about 
tual distance of three cubits, — the 1 1 th of January, until the 11th 
They are placed in the bottom of a of June.* The stem must be cleared 
furrough after the plough, and are from all the roots of the branches* 
covered by the next. . For nine or which is attended with a good deal 
ten years the young palms are se- of trouble, and the Workman 
cured from the cattle by a fence, mounts by means of a strap passed 
and require no further care. At round his back, and a rope round 
this age they are about six feet his two feet. An active man can 
high; and as cattle cannot then manage forty trees, but an awkward 
injure them, the fences are re- fello^ will only Manage fifteen.f 
moved, and the garden is used for They are all of the cast called 
pasture. Shanan, or, in the plural, Shanar. 

When the trees ha?e been plant* Before the bursting of the mem* 
ed in a good soil, they begin in brane, which covers the flowering 
thirty years to produce CaMu, of branch, apd which botanists call 
Palmka- wine; but 'u» a poor soil the Spatha, the workma* . bruise* 
forty year* are required. When it between two sticks, J*for three 
they- have arrived a} maturity, the successive mornings. On each of* 
ground, between the trees, is cul- the four following mornings, he 
tivated every year from grain ; but cuts from its Hp a thin slice. These 
Ihis, although it increases the quan- operations prevent the spatha from. 
tity of Palmira - juice, yields not buftting, and on the eighth morn* 
more than one-half of what the ing a clear sweet liquor begin* to 
field would do, were it not plant- •flow from the wound. A pot must 
ed. This palm is supposed to live then be suspended, so as to collect 
above a thousand years j that is, the liquor, as it drops frotfi the 
it lives longer than # can be ascer- spatha . A good tree will give 

daily 

* A kind of corn. 

t The work of these men is generally completed before Sun-rite. 

J This operation is caUed by the natives shampooing , and is supposed to have fixe 
effect of stimulating the circulation tjj the part, or of converting the green tuUuacc, 
or unsettled fibre of the branch, into juice. * 

,tUua , 
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daily aBbut three ale - quam of 
juice, a b.id one about a si&th of 
that quantity. It the juice is to 
be boiled into Jagory, a little quick- 
lime must be put 0 in to the bottom 
of the pot in which it is collected, 
in order tp absorb* any acidity, and 
thus to prevent ^mentation. This 
r is not done when the juice is in- 
tended for drinking, as then the 
stronger it ferments so much the 
better winecviil be produced. 

The juice of the Palmira is ma- 
nufactured into a coarser sort of 
sugar, r and is afterwards distilled 
into a spiritous' liquor. 

The Shanar rent the trees, pay- 
ing a certain sum annually for each, 
from eight to thirteen * shillings 
’ sterling. 

USEFUL ARTS. 

manufacture of canvas. 

It is highly satisfacto’) to no- 
tice the successful progress of, such 
institutions, whether of science, of 
art, or manufacture, as have been 
introduced into the Asiatic colouies 
of Great Britain, by the genius 
and enterprizing spirit of her ad- 
venturous sons, and more espe- 
cially tfjp quick progression from 
rudeness to excellence of many 
Useful arts, which, though lately 
unknown in Bengal, are now lead- 
ing to results at once profitable to 
the colony a and advantageous t$ the 
mother country. 

The instance of improvement 
about to be .alluded^to, is the ma- 
nufacture of canvas /which, within 
the' six or eight immediately pre- 
ceding years, has, in ^ie province 
of Bengal, under Jhe auspices of 
British industry, beeh reared from 
a state of imperfection, to a useful 
and creditable rank in the catalogue 
of <$fitiab Indian manufacture.— 
The> faut ha I been very properly 


excluded jrom the manufacture of 
Bengal canvas It is now prepared 
entirely from the Sunn, a plant er- 
roneously supposed to be jjfre Can- 
ndbis sativa of Linnaeus. Though 
it be not hemp, yet the Bengal 
Sunn afford^, when properly pre- 
pared and manufactured, a product 
nearly, in all respects, equal to the 
best English canvas. It is not 
merely in the materi^, that im- 
provement Jias been introduced : 
the machinery for cleaning and 
spinning the raw material, and the 
looms, also, are particularly im- 
proved, and the whole conducted 
on the most approved plan of Eu- 
ropean artists, and with such suc- 
cess that, in the course of two or 
three years, the use of European 
canvas will, probably, be entirely 
excluded from the service of In- 
dia. 

The importance of this branch 
of manufacture in a British colony 
is sufficiently obvious. The indis- 
pensable necessity of large sup- 
plies of canvas, for the service of 
4he British n^vy, and for her com- 
mercial Beets, for a great, if not 
the principal, part of which Eng- 
land is now dependent on Russia, 
are facts wSich, the more they are 
considered, the more we shall be 
inclined to think favourably of 
every attempt, that shall lessen or 
remove the necessity of dependence 
on foreign supplies. 

The following extract of a letter 
is, among other numerous testimo- 
nials, in proof of the excellence 
of this article of Indian manufac- 
ture. 

Q * * 

Extract of a latter from Captain 
Gilchrist, of the American Ship* 
Caravan, dated Prince ff (Vales' s 
Island, tfre 24th of June, 1807, 
u 0 I do not forget that, on leav- 
ing Calcutta, I promised to give 

you 
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you an account of the cgnvas, sup- manufacture. It is a coarse* but 
plied from your looms. T am hgp- very f strong sack-cloth, from 18 to 
py to assure you, that th# service it 22 cq^its in length, and from £ to 
has undergone declares the excel- % of a cubit bro9d ; and is made 
lence <*fit$ quality, and which has from the Jartupn* or Crulalaria 
proved ,\ar beyond even my san- Jiuncea, It is divided into three 
guine expectations, and your own kinds, which differ in j?alue accord* 
assurances in its favour. It will ing to their strength , and the close-, 
be* sufficient to say, tnat I had it in ness of the fabric. The same peo* 
constantusefromBcng.il to Arne- pie, who are a jfariicuiar cast o£ 
rica, thence to Europe, and again men, cultivate the plant, and carry 
back to America, and from Anie- on the manufacture, until the Goni 
rica to this port, where, upon ex- be fit for sale ; the j >\ ice of the 
amination of my sail*, I expect hemp cannot therefore be ascer- 
that -they will carry ms hence to tained, as it is not sold in that state. 
Canton, and thence finally back to The Goni- maker hires frc*> some 
America. farmers as much high ground, as he 

<f When the people of America thinks will raise a quantity of Ja- 
become a little more acquainted nupa sufficient to employ his fa- 
with the quality of your Indian mily to -manufacture in one year, 
canvas, I have no doubt of its The soil ought to be red or black, 
becoming a considerable article of like the best kinds used for the 
importation from Bengal to the cultivation of Ragi. It i« allowed 
United States. The difference in no manure ; and the seed is sown 
the price of your canvas and Eu- broad cast on the ground, without 
ropean duck is incomparably greater any previous cultivation, at the 
than the difference in She value of season when the rains be- 
the canvas, for light sails I should coirib what the flatives call male, 
prefer your Bengal cloth to that of that is to say, when they become 
Europe. Could you get your worl^- heavy. Alter being sown, the field 
men into rhe way of making a is ploughed twice, once lengthways, 
greater difference in the numbers and once across; but receives no 
and also to make the filliifg con- farther cultivation. At other times 
siderably larger, the fcanvas would the Janupa is cultivated. on rice 
be 'materially improved, as the ground in the dry season $ but it 
cloth invariably split length- ways, must then be watered by a canal, 
owing, in my opinion, to the fil- or reservoir. It requires four 
lings not being sufficiently heavy.” months to ripen, which is known 
The canvas alluded to in the by <h£ seeds having come to full 
preceding extract, was made in the maturity . After beiflg cut down, 
manufactory of Messrs. Tarry and it is spread out to the sun, and 
Jones, two ingenious artists at Cal-* oried. The seed is then beaten 
cutta. out by striking the pod.% with a 

stick. After this, the stems are 
SACK-CLOTH. tied up in large bundles, about two 

fatbomsTh cjrc tun fei cure, and are 
At Bangalore^** well as in all preserved in stacks, or under sheds, 
♦be neighbouring country, and, in- The bundles are taken out as want* 
deed, in almost every part of Indta, ed, and put in the W£ter, at which 
Goni is a considerable article of lime 

Or Shaoapu, 
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time their hands are cut, and the purposes $ excepting such as I have 
stems being opened out, are k2pt stated in another paper 5 so that I 
down to the bottom by stoned or have had sonv* difficulty in procu- 
mud. According to circumstances, ring its proper name, in the difFe- 
they require to be kept in the* water rent languages spoken o 4 this 
from six to eight days. They are* co3?ft. 

known to be ready, when the bark As the publication of these 
separates easily froth* the pith. Jt names, however, may enable your 
is then taken out qf the water, and readers to divert necessitous per- 
i^man, taking it up by handfuls, sons to this Grass root, in case of 


beats them on the ground, and, 
occasionally, washes them until 
they be cieap j and, at the same 
time, picks out, with his hand, the 
remainder of the pith, until nothing 
except the bark be left. This is 
then dried, and being taken up by 
haudfuls, is beaten with a stick to 
separate and clean the fibres. The 
hemp is then completely rea\ly, and 
is spun into thread on a spindle, 
both by the men and women. The 
men alone weave it, and perfoi m 
this labour in the open air with a 
very rude loom. 

RURAL CECONOMY. 

CHfiLANDI A MSI. 

To the Editor . 

Sir, — A s the most valuable class 
of cultivators must remain unem- 
ployed, until water flows on their 
fields, and 6 the lower tribes are so 
poor, as scantily to procure subsist- 
ence, even in favourable seasons, 
it may be of some utility, again to 
mention the relief obtained by 
these descriptions of people j to- 
wards the eastern extremity of 
Manara, under circumstances o & 
detective rains, at the season of 
cultivation } by digging up the 
Roots of a grass , named there Che- 
landi A risk, and using it as food. 

Notwithstanding tfctf publication 
of this use made ot the Chelandi 
Arisi x&me months ago, I cannot 
find that any cwntn in the PeuiU- 
jsnia, i^^ever applied it to culinary 


being otherwise unable to relieve 
their wants j 1 am now Enabled to 
inform you, that it is called Che- 
landi arisi; or Spider’s Rice, in the 
Tamul of Tinnevelly ; Pi Hi arisi; 
or Grass Rice, in Carnatic Tamul ; 
and Toonga Biurn , or cvpherus 
Rice, inTalinga — the word Toonga 
being the generic name of cypl.e- 
rus grass in that language. 

In the Sanserif, I am given to 
understand, it is called Poor'Bium. 
In Talinga, Bunn is Rice as is 
Arisi in Tamul ; but the literal 
meaning of Poor, my source of 
information has not afforded. As 
these names' however, may s£rve as 
an Index in case of necessity $ you 
will oblige me by the insertion of 
this letter. 

Perhaps some of your readers 
may be able, and desirous likewise, 
of giving some account of it in the 
Tamiil and T’alinga 5 which would 
prove a means of making people 
n ini e -readily acquainted with it to 
advantage. Mr. Duncan, at Cudda- 
lore, and Mr. IVestcotl , at Palicarne, 
in this neighbourhood, have fur- 
nished me with fresh samples col- 
lected at those places j and I have 
reason to think, it exists along the 
whole coast, although not in such 
quantity, as on the coast of Manara, 
where I found ‘it was nourished by 
the waters of the sea, without de- 
pending on rain for its support, 
and thus becomes an object highly 
interesting in case of general scar- 
city. c I. A. 

KEW 
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KEW NOPAL. 

u Being credibly informed that 
not less than 20,000 cattle, chiefly 
Buffalos, have lately died within 
thirty-males of this place for w#nt 
of forage, I beg leave to direct at- 
tention to the cultivation of a plant 
setit here by the^ Honourable 
Court of Directors, and still' 
known by the name of Kew No- 
pal — of w/iich that animal is so 
fond, that I have had some diffi- 
culty to preserve ev^n the best- 
rooted plants from their depreda- 
tions. 

“ The plantations made in the 
Northern Circars, were eaten up 
by the people in the year 1792, 
when that country was afflicted by 
famine, but in Tinnevelly last year, 
I had *plants of it brought me to 
Tutacorin by the fishermen from 
different parts of the coast, and at 
Couttallum, the Collector was so 
obliging, as to have Kew Nopal 
plants forwarded frory Alvatinne- 
velly, and other parts of the coun- 
try, which I took every care fn 
my power to see planted in favour- 
able situations, inifeed some *nf 
the Polygars thankfully received 
at my hands seeds of the •Bastard 
Cedar Tree and Guinea Grass j 
and before I left Couttallum, I had 
plantations of Guinea Grass made 
in the Ravines of the mountains at 
seven different places, that there 
should remain no chance of its ever 
being lost in a country where the 
Months of February, March, 
April, and May are so hot and cl 
that when the rains fail in June, 
many of the cattle carried out to 
the plough, unable Jo return home, 
are left all night on the open 
ground. 

" J. ANDERSON. 

Jan. 1808 * 


cultivation of the 

GRAPE. 

Arf experiment is now making 
in*the Jarge garden of Sir Miguel 
dc Souza, at Mazdgon, in ibe cul- 
tivation of the vine; which is 
likely to increase the*produce, and 
considerably lessen the expense 
which has hitherto attended the 
raising of the grape in Bomba/. 
An European Portuguese, from the 
regiments al Goa, thoroughly vers- 
ed in the husbandry of Portugal,, 
has been brought hither. He bias 
laid out a piece of ground precisely 
in the style they adopt in mat coun- 
try in arranging vineyards for the 
production of wine. The soil has 
been carefully turned up to the 
depth of 4 or 5 feet, every large 
stone ha^ been removed, and the 
vine cutting placed nearly at the 
same depth. Some agriculturists 
have doubted the ptopnety of dig- 
ing the ground so deep, but when 
it is considered, that, by this means, 
th^ plant has an opportunity of 
drawing moisture, from a depth 
where moisture continues long 
without evaporating, the advan- 
tage of it will no longer be called 
in question. This circumstance 
also brings to our recollection the 
practice w hich we have ‘been in- 
formed by travellers in Persia, pre- 
vails in that country, of planting 
the vine at the bottom of a hole six 
or eight feet deep, and allowing the 
tendrils to creep on tke sides of the 
pit. 

* The mode of cultivation here 
recommended would almost seem ( 
to be alluded to in the" following, 
lines of the immortal Pope. 

m 

44 Depending! Li es the theheritig ea*vern 
NCfC( n* 

ci With purple cluster* blmhitigtbro* the; 
gree.n.” 

maVu^es. 
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MANURES. [ 

A god8 deal of attention is^aid 
to manuring the < soil. Ever^ far- 
mer has a dunghill, which, is pre- 
pared by .digging a pit of suf- 
ficient extent j in nthis is collected 
the whole of the f dung and litter 
of the cat^, from the houses 
where they are kept, together with 
*11 the ashes and soil of the family. 
The straw, and vaiious leaves in- 
tended to be used as manures, are 
never mixed with the dung. The 
farmers,, who are within two miles 
of the city, send bullocks with 
sacks, afui procure from the Hnlal, 
or sweepers, the ashes, ordure, 
and other soil of the town. This 
also is kept separate from ilje dung- 
hill. The straws of vaiious crops, 
as before men'ioned, are reset ved 
lor manure ; and to ihese are added 
various leaves of wild plants ; — 
the Cogaij Sopu, or Galtga pur- 
purea j the Hoi n gay Sopu or Ro- 
binia mitis ; the Turn bay Sopu, or 
Phlomis escu/enta u of Dr. it >x- 
burgh’s MSS ; the Vgany Sopu, 
a Convolvulus ; the A tty Sopu , nr 
Ficus glome rata It. ; the Umutly 
Sopu, or Datura metel ; and the 
Yeccada Sopu , qr Asdepias gigan- 
tea. These leaves, and the stiaw, 
are the rtfa^ure given to rice ground 
in the sprouted seed and trans- 
planted cultivations. When the 
field has been reduced to mud, 
a sufficient quantity of the manure 
is trampled into the puddle, ami, 
with the moisture and heat of this 
elimate, soon rots. The dung in' 
every part of Mysore is, r most com- 
monly, carried ouron carts, which 
are applied to scarcely any other 
purpose. The city soil is\rot only 
reckoned best for sugaf cane, but is 
slsogi^n to various grains. The use 
of iiraeaS a manure, is totally un- 


known to the natives, who, in- 
deed, consider all ground, natu- 
rally impregnated with that sub- 
stance, as very unfit for most kinds 
of cultivation. This accords well 
enough with the theory .of Lord 
Dundonald, who supposes that lime 
is useful by promoting the putre- 
faction of in£rt vegetable matter. 
The heat ot the climate is here 
sufficient for the purpose, and *he 
lime, which in a cold climate may 
be necessaiy, would be here de- 
structive, b^xhai.sting the vege- 
table mattef too quickly. 

HIRE OF SERVANTS, 

EMPLOYED IN HUSBANDRY. 

The hire of farmers’ labourers 
at Seringapatam, and generally 
within two miles from the city, 
when employed throughout the 
year, is ten Sullany Fanams, or 
6s. 8§*/. a monih. The servant 
lives ur his own house; and it is 
customary lor the master, on ex- 
traorniiwry occasions, such as mar- 
ines, to advance the servants 
money. Tins is not deducted from 
h'f> usages by giadual instalments; 
but is considered as a debt, that 
m>usl he repaid before the servant 
can 1 ave hk place. In case of 
the servant’s death, his sons are 
bound to pay the debt, or to con- 
tinue to work with their fathers 
master; and, if there be no sons, 
the master can give the daughters 
away in maitiage, and receive the 
presents that are usually given on 
fuel) occasions, unless these should 
exceed the amount of the debt. 
In harvest, the daily hire of a man 
is six Seers of faddy A woman 
transplanting rice gets daily one- 
fourth of a Suit any Fan am, or about 
two-pence. The only servant that 
does work in the house of a far- 
mer 
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mer is a woman, who comes once the jnonthl hire of a sgprant is 
a day to sweep the bousi and for eight Fannins, or about 5$. 4d.-~ 
her trouble receivers piece of cloth Farther from the city, the hire is 
once a fgar. The women of the one Famm , ' and eighty Seers (or a 
family cttok, fetch water, and per- Jjjrle more than eleven •p e d cs ) of 
form all other family labour. The grain, of which ’one-half must be 
servants ave both Sudras and Whal- Rcigy, and the remainder of such 
liaru ; but seven tetlths of the kind as it may be mq|t agreeable 
yvhole are of the former cast. to the farmer to sjfare.. 

Six or seven miles from town. 
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THE* SEVEN LOVERS,* from the-Oricnlal Tales. 


Four frieuds, good Mussulmen, 'tis said, 
As e’er to Alla bow’d the head, 

For sins not lightly to be told. 

But doubtless great and manifold. 

To Mecca steer’jd their pious course, 
Ere matters should become yet worse : 
The first, a Caiver skill’d ; the second, 
Of Jewellers the prime was reckon’d ; 
The third, a Dervish ; and the last, 

A Tailor— -of no common cast. 

The story adds, they were, beside, 

In friendship still so close al ied, 

That whether at the fountain sweet 
They staked their thirst, or sat at meat, 
At rest, or on advencure bound, ° 
Together they were ever found. 

Was one alarmed ! each swelling breast 
Alike a stranger seem’d to rest ; 

One soul inspir'd them, and yet more, 
One purse contained their worldly store ! 
*Twas evening. in a desert wild, 

Where never nature bounteous smil'd, 
Where mofjsters, foes to human kind, 

At midnight glar’d astride the wind — 
Around them stretch'd aiveathy sod. 

By foot of mortal seldom trod, 
jSavt some lone wanderer, fall’n aRtray, 
Or robber, prowling wide for pr^y : 


When prudence, ever at their side, 

By night their shield, hy day their guide, 
Thus pour’d her dictates in each ear ; 
tk Keep watch by turns, and nothing 
fear.” 

'Twas first the Carver’s lot, we find, 

To guard his friends, to sleep resign’d; 
Who, lest the same seductive g6d 
Should stretch o'er him his opiate rod, 
Drew forth his implements of art, 

And, from the remnant of a cart. 

Axle, or beam, no matter which. 

What cannot taste with skill enrich? 

A female carved, of form so rare— 

Such graces wantoned in her air, 

' Such undulating beauty flow’d 
Through every limb that lived, that 
o glow’d! „ 

So sflft her bosom seem’d to rise, 

All panting to the ravish'd eyes, 

That aft had here, it might be thought, 
Far more than ever nature wrought, 

Had * * * ne’er to man been given, 

To shew what beauty brightens heayen. 

The Jeweller, fast lock’d in sleep, 

Was rous'd, the second watch to keep. 
His cautious eye he glanc’d around. 
And, unadorn’d, upon the ground, 

Saw 


* This Tale, selected from Hcppner , R. A. is founded on a story related in the 
Tcoti Namnh, or Tales of the Parrot. How much novelty in circumstance and 
sentiment, has been added to the slight incidents and machinery of ihe primitive 
'Tale, and how much art has been displayed in blending and harmonizing the whole, 
may be readily discovered by a comparison of the imitation, for it cannot be 
called a translation, with the original. Htfjmer'* fame in his own art stands so 
universally admitted, that , any allusion to it would seem supeifluous; but his 
pame, as coupled with tfyj sister art of poetry, is not well known, or at least* not so 
generally familiar to us ; and yet, pet haps, such is the distinctive difference between 
these Tir ds, that the sportive cultivation of the one, in «n idle hour and on ground 
previously tilled, may procure a mote asting reputation, even than the whole 
labour of a life hevoted to the pursuit of the other* It i.v difficult to read these 
simple^ ^ut well-told tales, without wishing, though now the Wish were vain, that 
thtf pain tier’s employment had been less, and the poet's mcYe. 
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Saw all that naked charms cguld boast ; 
But naked charms are— charms at most ! 
Much he admir'd the carver’s art ; * 

> And, emulous to bear %part, 

' “ Since,” he observ'd “ my dexterous 
friena 

Can to a logtsuch beauty lend, • 

’Tis fitting 1 my comrades treat, 

And render what is fair complete.” 

So spying, from his precious store, 

He drew hisbuise. his glittering ore; 

And to each arm's enchanting round 
A sparkling band of rubies bound ; 

Her neck witffgerns of various size 
Ilium n d, like the starry skies, 

Exhausted every pre toils s*one, 

Till one bright blaze of lig fcshe shone ! 

Of dreary night two portions spent, 
The Derwish his protection lent; 

But first to pray’r himelf add rest, 

A pious duty after cst. 

His eyes to hcav’n about to raise, 

Were charmed to eaith— compelled to 
gaze. 

With chasten d rapture, on a form 
Thtt one a’en more devout might warm. 
With zeal now burning to prepare 
For para lise a thing so fair. 

In supplication low he pray’d 
It then might breathe a living maid, 
Endow’d with every winning graefc 
Befitting such a shape and face. 

His fervent pray'r was hearef above — 

And first, her tongue began to move, % 
Her eyes then roll’d, her warm heart 
beat, 

And, lastly, reason took seat. • # 
Ar'the fourth watch reluctant rose 
The Tailor from his lov’d repose, t 0 
And seeing one divinely fair 
Before him s and, ad ^oldlnd glare 
O heav'ns!” he cried, “ with solemn 
sneer, 

What incongruities are here ! 

A maiden as an Houri fair. 

Hung round with gems — yet bare, quite 
bare ! 

Ah, why do thus the human race, 
Reason, that gift of heav’n, debase. 

And still prefer with strange abuse, 4 
Vain ornaments, to things of use ? 

Shall I, with pow’rto save sit by. 

And see her draw the vulgar eye 
With what (I speak wit£ honest pride) 
My art, and mine alone, can hide ? 

% Forbi 1 it, heav'n !— and forth he drew 
His needle thimble, silk to sew. 

And form’d a robe of wdof most rare. 
That 'ightly wanton'd in the air ; 

Each flowing fold an ambuscade, 

Where little laughing Cupids pla^d. 


Now in tie east resplendent shone, 
Chacing night's lingering mintsybe sun, 
And every bla le its gilded cre« 

In homage rais’d, and^norn confest. 

But friendship that, till this mad hour, 
Had strewM the way with many a flow’r, 
Tc* sharp contention quickly turn’d; 

And each swoi’n breast with anger 
burn’d. # • 

Beauty had wove the cruel snare 
With ringlets of her flowing hair, 

With nods and glands, potent wiles, ( 
Dissembled frowns, and dimpled smiles! 
Ardent for conquest and a wife, 

All four unbar the gates of strife. 

“ Behold’ the carver crie*> “ behold 
A prize above the reach of gold, 

A wo t hi ess log it lately lay, 

Bcoeto the sun’s all-scorching pay, 
Wiihe.’d l»y every wind that blows— 

A lure to dogs, a p<*rch for crows. 

Till wiought to this by skill divine; 

And need I boa*>t that skil was mine!” 

“ This ‘ try'd the Jeweller, thy claim? 
Undeck her, and beho'dthe dame; 
Without the stars, the desert skies 
At t act no gazers charm no eyes; • 
Without the asket’s sliningt ain, 

A log in worth, she might remain.'* 

*• Thus,” cry’d the Derwish, u men 
Ingrate 

The choicest gif s of heaven still rate! 

Set vwsalth and skill, ^Ireamsof an hour, 
In balance with almighty power! mm 
What is hei form her precious store, 
The rakings ot Golconda s shore, 
Compar'd with life, and thought more 
rare, 

Blessings I humbly sought inpray’r ?’* 
The Tailor fiercely cock'd his 'chin, 
And with shrill treble join’d t£ie din; 

“ And shad a carver's paltry* taste, 

Or thy more tawdry , paltry paste. 

Shall superstition’s whining cant, 

A crazy Perwish's idle rant, 

Absur ly rank with art sublime, 

Deri\ ’dYo me from earliest time ? 
Ar^without which the faifest maid 
May waste her sweetness in the shade, 
i Whi e bones and parchmentyvell attir'd^ 
Stream haughty by, to be admired !” 

Much time its fruitless wrangle spent. 
They dne and all at length consent, 

That he who first, perchance, pass'd by, 
The meiitwof their claims should try. 
Not long in wii#suspense they stay, 

A sturdy Ki hfop cross’d their way ; 

To whom each tol l his tale, eafllffure 
A partia^verdict to progure 
The crisp hair’d judge ben eh) tte prize 
With beating heart, and ravieh’chfyes : 

And, 
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And, stretching forth fhe arm of. lust, 

“ 0 blessed Ailah! heav n is just !'* 

He cry*d,%and seiz’d the tremblingffair ; 
“ Behold my wife ! ■ By what dark snare 
What foul deception ye possess * 

My best belov'd, ye’ll soon confess : 

Full many st tedious moon hath wan’d, 
Since tidmgs of my Jove I gain'd ; * 

Full many an anxious hour I stray’d — 
How wert thou, dearest, thus betray’d? 
"But to the vizier quick away— 

Their cr mes with torments he’ll repay ; 
Torments proportioned to the wrong 
I’ve born sp heavily, so longf 
To the tribunal driv’n amain, 

The Ethiop told h«s tale again. 

There are, 0 grief to think ! who find 
Justice not always quite so blind ; 

For truth and falsehood pois'd may seem, 
When p&sion mounts, and turns ihe 
beam. 

Beauty unveil’d the Vizier views, 

That his weak virtue soon subdues ; 

Her living bloom, and mingled white, 
Promis’d sweet draughts of rich ieiight; 
While his fond soul suspended hung 
Her^flowing tresses dark among. 

The voi e of woe he artful rais’d ; 

M O wonder not I seem am az’d, 

A brother’s widow who behold, 

He slain, his jewels gone, his gold ; 

And she, who worship might inspire, 

A prey to lawless, rank desire ! 

But for the loss 1 sad y moan, 
V% v «**forfeit lives shall soon atone.*’ 

This saich he quits the judgment seat ; 
The wretched culprits threaten’d, beat, 
Are to the Sultan hurried, pale, 

Who hears the accuser’s monstrous tale. 

The monarch, proof to wily art, 
Unguarded left his easy heart, 

Which, tffrough his eyes, soon felt a 
wound 


Yet fortune hath my slave restor'd;- 
Ungrateful, full, alas! ador'd ; 

Bi it ye, who bore iny wealth away, 

With bonr&ge shall the loss repay.” 
Fame soon proclaim'd aloud th event. 
And forth the long-eAr’d rabbled weut 5 
Bqjh eyes and mourns now open wide 
Their flood-gates to recei e tfe tide. 
The talc was <»rranye and new the strife* 
Seven candidates for one poo. wife; 

Nor were the^ less am*z d io find 
The claimants of such different kind, 
Yet each a plausive story fram d, 

T hat seeming equal credit claim'd, 

Ana left the curious idle tout, 

Just at the point they fust sat out. 

At length 4 all hoar with age. 
And deeply read iii w (corn’s page. 

First bowing to the royal will, 

His sage advice did thus instill; 

“ The contents which our minds divide 
Man, all too weak, can ne’er decide; 

For having appetites that bend 
Our judgments to their partial end. 
While fancy mounts to urge the steeds, 
And drives were lust, or rapine ends. 

A short day’s journey east, there grows 
A tree, whose old andmyst choughs, 

Far in the clouds of he ven conceal’d, 
To mortal eye are ne ei reveal’d, 

Its seea^root strikes the dep.h prolound ; 
Its fibres clasp thisinig.ity lound; 

What vvi&don baffles, power defies, 
Theie truth shalf solve before your eyes. 
* Thus saying, instan all assent; 
Towards the tree their steps they bent; 
Attended by tlv"t passive dame. 

Whose beauty < aim’d their raging flame, 
Thei e eat h his stoi y artful weaves, 

Ami prints it on the listening leaves ; 
Each bows hiaAorehead in the dust. 

And supplicates a sentence just. 

That instant wakened al their fears— 


Whose balm in love is only found. 

Love, f er fe tile in device, 

And, so he gained his end not nice— 
The thought conceiv’d, he sternly oy’d, 
<** Ye fiends of fraud, in guilt allied ; « , 
Base lurking slaves, with mischief 
fraught, 

Long your dark haunts I’ve vainly 
sought « 

S his fair one whom amaz'd I view, 
er life Vbreath in the palace drew ; 

By sacred ties together bound} 

A paradise in her I foumj j 
But jealous as I then believed, 

She JU&Wy h»rajn, unperceiv'd; 

And with her took a countless store 
Of sparkling gems, and golden ore. 


Terrific sounds assail their ear-; 

Through thfe deep gloom quick light- 
nings dart, 

The trembling earth appals each heart 5 
When, fronvthe inmost pith, the trunk 
(A sight from which scar’d nature 
shrunk) 

£ With dreadful rent now yawning wide, 
Receiv’d, then dos’d upon the bride! 
While, from the mouths of million 
leaves, 

A voice, of senfe the throng bereaves; 
A fearful voice* as thunder loud . 

That issues from the bursting cloud ; 

“ In crooked paitbsno longer tread. 

By truth eternal be ye led 5 

And, 


L * ‘ magician, a prophet, one endowed with supernatural powers, 
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And, O, this awful lesson learn, 

To tbei rji rst state all things ft turn /** 

With anguish and with *uhame Op- 
press’d V # 

Each ^laimant smote his guilty breast ; 
In silent sorrow homeward trod, 

Confess d iieav’u just, and kiss’d the 
rod. 


A LADY WEEPING. 

^ BY 

KBS ABRUJVfJ.* 

When I bch> Id thy blue eye shine 
Thro* th<" bright drop that piiy drew, 

I saw beneath those tears of thine 
A blue-cy’d violet bath’d in dew. 

The violet ^ver scents the gale, 

Its hues adorn the faitest wreath, 

But sweetest thro* a dewy veil 

It’s colours glow, its odours breathe. 

And thus thy charms in brightness rise — 
When wit and pleasure round thee play, 

When mirth sits smiling in thine eyes 
Who but admires their sprigfttly ray? 

But when thro’ pity’s flood they gleam, 
Who but must love their soften’d 
beam ? 


• ON TEMPER, 

• BY 40* 

ffAGKBUT ^ENI JAIIJ. 

Yes, Leli$,I swore by the fire of thine eyes, 

I ne’er cou’d a sweetnessjiuvaned en- 
• dure ; # 

The bubbles of spirit, that^parkling arise,. 
Ptybid life to senate, and render it 
pure. , * 

Butyet, my dear maid, t ho’ thy spirit ’s my» 
pride. 

I’d wish for some sweetness to temper 
the bowl ;* 

If life be ne’er suffei’d tofest or subside. 

It may not be flat— but I fear ’twill be 
foul. 


A Lady upon seeing her Blush . 


KALI PH R A H,D I BILtAIt. 
Leila, whene’r I gaze on tbec. 

My alter’d cheek turns pale, • 
While upon thine, sweet maid,I see, 

A deep’ning blush prevail. 

Leila, shall I the eause impart. 

Why such a change takes place ? 
Th^crimson stream, deserts my heart, , 
To mantle on thy face. mmmm 


* This, and other light pieces, comprised in the present selection, are taken 
fiom Carlyle's specimen, written during the JCalifhat , the golden age of Arabic 
Literature. They are saijJ, with few exceptions, to be as literal translations, a* 
the dissimilar idioms of the two languages would allow: But without detract- 
ing fiom the merits of the originals, to pay a willing and deserved # compliinem 
elsewhere, it may be presumed, that much of the beautv and interest of these com- 
positions is derived from the taste and skill of the hand, which has gathered 
together, from scattered and obscure retreats, and presented us with these 
flowers, not ungracefully disposed, of ancient # Arabian Poetry. The spirit of 
the translator is so happily transfused into his works, that each of them might 
have passed for an original effort to rcsfbre simplicity to its ^ong - neglected 
sphere. His prose, whenever introduced,^ is a practical comment on the pure style 

°^Eachof the specimens is prefaced by* short notice o/ the author— and the pro- 
gress and state of poetry, and by a brief history of the circumstances and times at 
which it was written, interspersed with occasional and edifying anecdotes, M#. 
Carlyle has venturously outstepped the ordinary boundaries of the province of the 
translator, and is entitled to the fame of enlarging*!* domain, without that guilt/ 
ambition, rarely separable from the acquirement of newborn iiiioin— The first edi- 
tion of the specimen^ issued from the press of the "University of Cambridge— 
a second has been published in London# 
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, ON THf ' 

CAPRICES OF FORTUNE. 

Written s» at it tupposfd> m bit exiltjfy Sbemt 
Almaali Cabut , the dethroned Sultan of 
Georgia, 

c 

Why should I blush that Fortune’s 
frown ' 

Dooms me life’s humble paths tc| tread; 
To live unheeded^ and unknown; 

To sink forgotten to the dead? 

>Tis not the good, the wise, the brave. 
That surest shine, or highest rise; 

The feather i, ports upon the wave, 

The pearl in ocean's cavern lies. 

Each Iqpser star that studs the sphere 
Sparkles with undiminish’d light; 

Dark and eclips'd alone appear 

The lord of day, the queen of night. 


ON T*F 


ON A CAT 

» 

%hat tuat killed as the was attempting to 
rob a Dove boute. f By Ibn Alalaf 
Alnaharwanyp 

• • 

Poor puss is gone ! *Tis fate’s decree, 

0 Yet I must still her loss deplore. 

For dearer than a child was she, 

And ne’er shall 1 behold her more. 

/I 

With many a sad presaging tear, 

This morn I saw her steal away. 
While she went on without a fear 
Except that she should miss her prey. 

1 saw her to die dove-house climb. 

With cautious feet, and slow she step’t, 

Resolv'd to balance loss of time 
By eating faster than she crept : 

Her subtle foes were on the watch, 

And mark'd her course, with fury 
fraught. 

And while she hop’d the birds to catch, 
An arrow's point the huntress caught. 


Inauguration or Haroun Ai. rashid i n fancy she had got them all, 
and the appointments of Yahja/c be bit And drunk their blood and suck d their 
Ki*ier. breath , 

' DT Ala$! she only got a fall, 

Isaac Almouselv. And only drank the draught of death. 

Th’ affrighted sun awhile had fled, 

And hid his radiant face in night, Why, why was pigeons flesh so nice, 

.^gl^erless gloom the world o’erspread * That thoughtless cats should luveit thus ? 
But Haroun came, and all was bright.* Hadst thou but liv’d on rats and mice. 

Thou hadst b^en living still poor Puss. 

Again the sun shoots forth his rays, 

Nature <s deck’d in beauty’s robe— Curst be the taste, howe’er refin’d, 

For Mighty Haroun’s sceptre sways JThat prompts us for such joys to wish. 
And Yahia’s arm sustains the globjs. And .curst $ie daipty where w« find. 

Destruction lurking in the dish. 


, • These lines call to mind Port’s distich on Newton— 

“ Nature and nature’s laws lay hid in night, 

•V God said let Newton be - and all was light.” 

The similarity, perhaps, may before in the translation than the original. 

It is stated in the short account A the Poet, to wHom these verses are ascribed, 
that some historical event is imagined to be hidden under this supposed^ allegory. 
But why may not the Arabian Poet have given one life more to the don estie 
animal that is said to have so many ? This is not the first time, that an humble 
subject has grown into celebrity from cap, ice, 01 a sti.l less commendable motive. 
Jfhesobemnd stedfast muse of our own Gray, has not disdained to throw off a part 
of its natural sternness to become playful ; to thu sportive humour, t will be 
recollected we are indebted fy>r the celebrated ode on the death of a Cat t drowned 
in a tab of gold fishes. < . 

Cannot the manner of Goldsmith in his verses on a mad dog, be traced to some 
of tta^d turns in this whimsical production ? But Ach sort of trifling is so 
common among ourselves, that he need not have travelled so far for an example. 

ACCOUNT 
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A Treatise on Hemp, including a comprehensive* account qf 
the best m*jdes njimltivation , and * preparation , as practised in* 
Europe, Asia, ana America; with observations art the 
Plant o|‘ India, which may be introduced as a substitute for 
many oj the purposes to which Hemp is now eopclusivley ap- 
plied. By Robei{ Wissett, Esq. F. R. and*A. S.£krk to the 
Committee ef Warehouses of the East India Company. With 
an Appendix, on the most effectual means of producing a 
sufficiency of English Grown Hemp, by the Right Hoik Lord 
Somerville. Royal 4to. pp. xvi. 296. London, Harding. 1808. 

The title of this work, which we called h m v ihe country name of 
have given at length, is sufficiently Sunn, (die Crutolaria Juncea of 
indicative of the importance of its Linnaeus; and is prepared in a man- 
contents. The subject, indeed, ner dilli r.-ut iiom the Hemp inlSu- 
which it embraces, is at the piesent rope. With the view of ascertain* 
crisis especially interesting j as our ing whether this article was capa- 
intercourse with the northern ble of being bt ought into use as a 
countties of Euiope is now entirely substitute f r hemp, the board of 
cut off, and also because it con- ^ track* at Bengal were desiibus that 
eerns our existence as a nation, to* a quantity ofi* should be proctJW^T* - 
preserve that naval superiority, piepdred d'.e, b '- V uiopeati method; 
which, together wiA our insiikfr but the nativ e« were not inclined to 
situation, has so long proved a chief, depart from their estabiUhed uwge. 
— we may add, the only instrument A diffemnee of opinion also arose 
of our- protect ion. • between the board and M»- J. 

The work in question romraen- Fru haul, as to wbtclisof those 
ces with an introduction, on the me hods was best calculated to give 
importance of the native growth of the requisite degree of strengths to 
hemp, and on the probability of the litre. 

obtaining from India supplies of referring to the adthoriries 

hemp, or of vegetables, whose of* the best writ erj, on* the subject,* 
fibres may be advantageously sub- it: appears that they are far from 
itituted for that plant. * fteing in unison - t it L therefore oh* 

“ Hemp,” Mr. Wissett ob- vious, that in India tlus # can only 
serves, "is not altogether unknown bt ascertained, either a.*~to H<‘*up • 
In India, but its properties are not oi Sunn, by a course of exp ri- 
sufficiently understood. It is at mpnts, Und making tnu of the 
present cultivated for the purpose various msrfTbds itm k- • r been 
of obtaining an intoxicating drug, laid clown, under tor of 

The substance, of which the na- those who are s tip posed to be the 
tives make their cordage, fishing- most conversant with the subject. 
Rets. &e. is obtained from a*plaat # To point out these modest ud # to 

\ afford 
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afford the Yneans of contrasting them 
with each other, as also witif the 
mode practised in India, is 4 ne of 
the objects of the present work/* 
—Introduction, p. 6 and 7 . c 

In prosecuting rthis undertaking, 
Mr. Wissett'has ccmsulfed the most 
* approved authorities, which he has 
^**pe£jfied. The various particulars 
Selected from these, he has arranged 
under numerous heads, so as* rea- 
dily toexhibit the instances, wherein 
they accord^br differ in the modes 
they have recommended j — avoid- 
ing, however, unnecessary repeti- 
tions, as far as this was practicable. 
It would far exceed the space limited 
to this department of our work, to 
specify all the various interesting 
particulars comprised in the vo- 
lume now under our consideration : 
besides, as works, even of the most 
important public utility, are, in 
fact, interesting only to a few per- 
sons comparatively, our readers 
will not, perhaps, expect a minute 
investigation of this treatise, 'it is 
into two parts ; the first K 
of which gives a c rrect botanical 
description of the Hemp and Sunn 
plants, together with information 
on the soil, culture, saving, subse- 
quent treatment, manner of ga- 
thering, average produce, and pro- 
fit. 

The article of profit and loss ex- 
hibits a great number of very cu- 
rious and valuable estimates-, both 
1 from European, and also from $n- 
jdian and North American docu- 
ments, which we reluctantly paSso 
over. Many of them, however, 
are moSP tiecidedly favourable to 
the culture of Hbmp and Sunn. 

Part II. details the method re- 
quired to fender Hfcmp and Sunn 
memhitiMable, under the respec- 
tive heads of prying, preparatory 
to steeping— Watering, or Retting 
rrOrf ujfr after watering— The 


modes of separating the fibres from 
the sterns — Peeling— Methods of 
Scutching and Beetling — and 
Heckling. 

( ,Under these various heads, a 
great mass of information is com- 
prised, from which we could gladly 
select numerous parages. We can, 
however, orily give the following, 
which is the more deserving of 
attention, as it relates 'to the Rus- 
sian mode of preparing Hemp* 
and the Hemp of that country has 
Jong been held in the highest repu- 
tation. 

“ The method of drying in Rus- 
sia, as given by the French ambas- 
sador at that court, is as curiously 
complicated as their mode of steep- 
ing. They tie up the plants in 
bundles, about the size of a man’s 
thigh at the knee. These bundles 
are placed upright, supported by 
a stake in the centre, and then are 
left cfae day to drain. The next 
day they are spread abroad to dry ; 
after whicn they are made up in 
heaps, and covered over with straw, 
or hawlin of any kind, to make 
them sweat*, and when they have 
sweated enough, they are laid again 
an small heaps, so that theiair may 
dry them ii>*the shade, by blowing 
through them* after which they 
are most effectually dried by fire, 
kiln, or oven, and immediately 
put under the breakers whilst yet 
hot $ and, be it observed, that the 
Livonians^ay, it is in this operation 
of sweating that the good or bad 
quality of the Hemp depends.”— P. 
223 . 

"Now the method practised by 
the natives o( this country (Bengal) 
beats both the French and Russian 
for, facility and expedition. They 
divest the reed from its fibre, im- 
mediately from steeping, without 
drying, by which they avoid the 
kiln bad the oven ; which, . upon 
every 
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every principle of solid reasoning, 
deduced from all that ft a? been' laid 
down by the societies, ha* obtained 
more, not to say solely, for the 
more readily getting rid of the 
reed, than for the bench t of the 
fibre; to which it should seem even 
prejudicial. The celerity with 
which the natijies get through thus 
business is highly in favour of the 
strength of the fibre, and of their 
mode of practice j and should 
sweating be found to answer, it 
will be found much iftore conge- 
nial to its execution, than the 
doing it. while the fibre be yet on 
the reed." — P. 224. 

From the above extracts, we 
think, our readers may form a 
pretty correct idea of the nature of 
the work now offered to their no- 
tice; ami as considerable diffe- 
rence of opinion does obviously 
exist, on tKe relative advantage 
of various modes, especially with 


respect* to the Spnn Pl^nt, 

\Vi soft’s labours appeal to tti. 
well calculated to assist in forming 
a morl accurate comparison of ex- 
periment, and .also of facilitating 
tl^, growth of Hemp in ffidia, 

Befoie we clo?e this article, i ( t , 
will be proper to notice* he valuable 
AppAtdix, containing communica- 
tions from the Iftght Hon. 6wtl 
Somerville, and some other emi- 
nent English agriculturists ; beside 
which, accurate plates are intro- 
duced in the course the work, 
together with appropriate descrip- 
tions of the Hemp-plant, ami the 
various precedes it undergoes, in 
order to render it merchantable. 

A copious table of contents, and a 
full index* are also given in this 
volume, which we cordially re- 
commend to the careful penpal 
both of our Euiopeap and of our 
Asiatic readers. 


A Journey from Madras, tlarough the Countries of Mysore^ 
CanarUf and Malabar , performed under the orders of the Most 
Noble the Marcju& f¥elles(f§, Governor General of India , for 
the express purpose of investigating the state of Agriculture , 
Arts and Commerce; tfue Religion^ Manners and Customs ; the 
History , Natural and Civil , and Antujnitws , in the Donations of 
the Rajah of Mysore , arid the countries aa pared by the Honor- 
able the East India Company , in the late and Jonmr Wan, from 
Tippoo Sultaun; by Francis Buclmnan, M. j). F, R. S. and A. 
S. 8. &c. & c. See, Cadell and Davies. 1<808. 


The journey undertaken by Dr. 
Buchanan, was performed, as is 
explained in the title, under the 
auspices and orders of the gover- 
nor-general of India, t and the ob- 
jects of his mission may be suffi- 
ciently collected from the sam<j 
source. • 

Our traveller commenced his 
labour at the beginning of the year 
Vol.W. t v 


1S00, and proceeded first toM&k# 
dfesjavhich he left on the 23d of 
April, on his way to Serinsgipatam. 
It not seem neceSv&tv to fol- 
low him through the intermediate 
load to that remit j whence his 
enquiries onlyxotild proceed, as he 
informs us, with pro po fs gijf bt, 
aided by the inforn^ttion^ of the 
Rajahs dewan, to w'hom he sjelher- 
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ed his credentials on the* 18th of 
.May. 'The Dewan, Purm n, is 
represent ed as “a person extgemely 
well versed in ‘ tlie affairs of the 
country,” and as enjoy ibg more 
than ordinary titles and lespecr. 
From suclu knowledge and autho- 
rity, Dr Buchanan might reason- 
phlv calculate 90 much assistance 
ill'll is work. 

The interval between the 20tli 
of May, and the 5th of June, was 
occupied ig, researches relative to 
the history of Sei ingapatam, and 
its neighbourhood, and in enqui- 
ries iuto the state of the agricul- 
ture, arts, and commerce of that 
place. 

A description is given of the 
city, island, and fort of fieri'tga, or 
as it is termed by our author, ( Sri 
Hun gu) on L' of the names of Vishnu, 
and also a short narrative of the 
itorm, capture and plunder of the 
garmon, at the close of the war 
with Tippo Sultnun. As all the*>e 
latter cirer.mspimvs are fredi in 
memory of the reader, it wiil 0 
he unnecessary to 1 elate them , witii 
reference to this new anlUnnty. , 
Dr. Buchanan endeavours, com- 
mendable enough, to do away some^ 
of the reproach of the early a/s ot 
the Bfrtyjsh soldiery, on the reduc- 
tion of the place, bur we are afraid 
it cannot, consistently with hi»toiic 
truth, be Avholly wiped away ,* 
though some palliation v may be 
found, tu^ so much in the future 
of the spirit which usually pre- 
vails at sticlj a moment, and which 
cannot often be repressed, but in 
the p^jUcular host'd Vty excited by 
the ferocious ami sanguinary acts 
of the Sultan, to wards^he British 
troops; that had yreviouidy fallen 

%T}t Wildings of Seringapatam 
are 'jpent tinned as mean and irre- 
9 £u1mm£ t uo palace, serving as a 


residence /or the Sultan, and as a 1 
warehouse for the reception of a 
vast variety of goods ; fqr he acted, 
according to Dr. B.*, not only as a 
prince, but a merchant. In both 
6t these characters, he appears to 
have been equally arbitrary, forc- 
ing his government and his wares/ 
upon his subject s/at his own toll 
and price. 

After explaining, sc^newhat mi- 
nutely, the principles of Tippoo’s 
policy aud^ his mode of transact- 
ing business, the 'author adds ail 
account of the Zenana, gardens, 
pictures and ornaments of the 
palate. He describes a cheap 
mode of decoration in use about 
this royal residence, which he 
calls false gilding, in which not 
a grain of gold appears to be 
employed. The effect Is said to 
be* dazzling, but the manner of 
ptoducing it, though it be parti- 
cularly noticed, need not be 
traced. 

Speaking of the population, the 
author says, “that according to the 
register of the houses, which -I 
| received £rcm the Cutivnl , (the 
principal police officer) the fort 
or city contains 4,103 houses, and 
and 5, 4W families, and the Shahar 
Gan jam \a new town' in the 
suburbs) contains 2,210 houses, 
and 3,335 families. At five inha- 
bitants to each house, we may 
estimate the population of the city 
to bo 2Cf,835, and of the suburbs, 
11,080, in all, 31,895 person#.'* 
Again — 

u The principal merchant in 
the place says, that in the reign 
of Tippoo, the Island contained 
500,000 inhabitants ; he pretends 
to found his estimate on the quan- 
tity of grain consumed. In, th& 
calculation* I think he exagge- 
rates grossly, as I see no place 
where such a number of persons 
could 
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have lived. I know,, also,, that 
the man, in other respect, is $<>t 
to be u listed.'* Why theu is his 
testimony stated ? * 

^ Our author next trikes a short 
view offtthe casts or tribes uVu? 
which the people are divided. — The 
great di various are two: namely, 
the right and f£ft han| ; and these 
are sub-ibvickjJ, she lirsi into eigh- 
teen, the l^tei into nine branches. 
The office of the head of each 
cast, is, ingemrai, hereditary. 

The dominions of th* l’tfjah of 
Mysore, the districts into which 
they are divided, the form of the 
government, and all its particulars 
are described at length, lb this 
succeeds a description of the state 
of agriculture. 

“ The grounds it is said, are of 
two diift tent kinds j wet land, or 
that watered artificially, and produ- 
cing what are called wet crops, or 
grains ; dry field , or that »which 
receives no arjheial supply of wa- 
ter, and which produce* d>y naps 
or grains 5 and guldens, or ditto- * 
gout." 

The soil, its properties and pro- 
duct are now considered. Oirihe 
water ground, it appears, there anj 
two crops annually; one m the 
rainy, the other in th? dry season. 
Rice is the most valuable produce. 

The particular properties of the 
dry field and garden grounds are. in 
like manner explained ; in the latter 
term is not only comprehended the 
flower, and kitchen garden, but 
the cocoa nut, and betel leaf gar- 
den ; and there is superadded to this 
part of the subject, a list of the 
plants, fruits, and roots, cultivated 
in each species of gaftien, 

The different ways of sowing 
rice, and the distinct kinds of ft, 
are specified. This? part of the 
work is exceedingly interesting ; 
huMt is too diffuse, to be bought 
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within' our compass. Neither is 
thctfiode (tf reaping nr pieserv- 
ing the fruits of the harvest, nor 
the mode of separating the grain 
from tht 4 husk, without its share of 
interest or* use. # The enquiry of 
Dr. R, here is most* minute and* 
sucilaibful. • * , 

The cattle emnloyed in h usban- 
dry is also notieecT : and the BflfJttfS"* 
is singled out as the most useful in 
this province, Desaibing the mode 
of management of ti^* animal, our 
author states, “ three men, one wo- 
man, and two oxen, an icqtlired to 
manage twelve female Uiiifaloes. 
One man, with the assistance ot 
tw o oxen, bungs the grass tor their 
nightly consumption; one man 
collects the various articles of dry 
food, given to them in tiu* house; 
and the third conducts them, to 
pasture and dunk, and miiks them 
J he woman prepares the milk, and 
carries it to market.” 

About noon, the animal throw* 
hcrtelf info the water, ami leaving 
► the tip of her nose only to be m — 

remain*' there five or six hours. 
The Buffalo is supposed to drink, 
throughout the day, from 10 to 2‘1- 
gallons. 

§ The female Buffalo is fit for 
breeding at three years ofisgc, and 
goes with youn< nine months. The - 
best males are kept for bleeding. 

1 wo ploughs wrought by bullocks 
w\U perforin as much labour as 
three by buffaloes. » 

The Buffalo ot IneTa is the same 
with that ot Durupe, or \Jn£ Bos Im* 

• balls of Jjmiseav*— totally deduct 
from that of the Cape^^J 

The female of the best sort, 
costs frjjm ll. Os. 2§d. to 2f Os. 
5 |d. Males tor labour sell from 
Os, 8^d . ^ lh Oii* 2j^b he 
buffalo w ill convey^ rea t e r 
weight than 3 coo^uimj ox, hut k 
~ 2 . vlovv 
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slow in nature and cannot endure 
HiucJ* hew. ' ** 

The author cjoea not dw^ll on 
the peculiarities of other species 
of cattle i-but proceeds to the con- 
sideration of the 4' tfhrent kinds 
manures, the hue, of servants, and 

* other objects of ftiral Ofcon<§niy, 
food lastly advents to the markets 
*35d manufactures ; and the state of 
the current coin in the country. 
Speaking of the jregnkuions re- 
specting thedatter, he relates this 
curious circumstance. “■ The va- 
lue ot the cliffeient coins was fre- 
quently 4 changed, by the late Sul- 
tan, in a very arbitrary and op- 
pressive manner. When he was 
about to pay his troops, the no- 
minal value of each coin was rai- 
sed very high and kept -at that 
standard for about ten days, during 
which timfc the soldiers were al- 
lowed to pay mV their debts at the 
high valuation.” Since the place 
has been in the hands of the En- 
glish ir does not appear tha^the 

N rtttng fard has been 'fixed, but varies 1 
according to the will of the com- 
manding officer. > 

From the coin the author natu- 
rally passes to weights, and mea- 
sures* — which he pursues witli 
nicety. ’ v < „ 

Under the head of Quarries it is 
remarked, that the finest stones, in 
this neighbourhood, are found at 
King aiu Capa hi, and Covary Cadu, 

* near the tiq^liern branch of she 
liver. «. 

**7 ?, Fire-wdod and timber are repre- 
sented as dear articles — the fuel 
most cofewon-ly used is Cow dung, 
made up into cakes. , 

The process of makings them is 
stated, but jt is not A'puisite, nei- 
th^fc.y 435 ttjd itf be a very pleasing 
task to dest)*be it. 

Chap. J lJ.'rrThe author leaves 
$mngfyaiavi, on the 6ili of June, 


on his way© to Bangalore, and pro- 
ceeds by stages to Mundium and tp 
Madhra , f ' and 9 Clunapatam j he 
makes few observations, by the 
w$y, that are not already made in 
the preceding chapter. He notices 
at Madura , that only one, instead 
of two crops of rice, are taken 
from the sadie fiela in the year: 
** but, in order to divide the labour, 
part of the rice ground 8s cultivated 
in the ha inn, and part in the tarn 
season.” At the last •mentioned 
place, thef-b is a* rude manufacture 
of glass : formed first into solid 
masses, which isafterwards wrought 
into $nall bottles, and ornamental 
rings for the arms of women. The 
materials used iu the manufacture, 
and the whole process through 
which it is conducted, is described 
with great particularity. Here, 
also, is manufactured steel wire for 
the strings of musical instruments, 
whiclparc held in great esteem. 

A particular account is also gi- 
ven of the^uode ot making sugar, 
( and of all the means and utensils 
employed in the manufacture of it. 
r. from Clv/iapatam, the author 
pursues his route to Hamagiri. In 
<; the vjcinity of this place, and on 
the range f of hills, is a curious 
race of men, who call themselves 
Cot Chvnsu. They go pearly in n 
state of nudity. They live mostly 
in the woods, and are terrified at 
the*sight of civilized beings. They 
dvreil in *baves, or under bushes. 
The language used by them is a 
dialect of the TamuL 

They live upon game, wild roots, 
herbs and Iruits, and a little grain 
purchased from the farmers : drugs, 
honey and wax are exchanged for 
t|us The barter is carried on by 
means of a part of the same tribe, 
in some sort civilized. But their 
approach Would not be allowed, 
if thtfy did not previously strip 
themselves 
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th^n selves of their «babit$, and 
/educe themselves to the same wild 
state with the r $ st or the tribe. 
Sometimes, wljen there is not this 
medium of barter, it is said, ;hat 
the artictes proposed for exchange 
are left at the foot of the bill j and 
tlje persons baring them there, go 
at another time to leceive others 
deposited there in return. This is 
done without either part/ being 
seen. 

Magadi is the n<^ct place at 
which the author sojdhrns. — 'And 
here he takes notice of the iron 
mines, which are said to be not 
uncommon on the hills j and enters 
into an explanation of the melting 
house, the furnace, and foige ; and 
the manner in which they are 
used — ^salso of the price of labour, 
and of the expense and profits of 
the forges. 

The author next penetrates into 
the woods of the east side of 
Savanu durga , better known by 
the name of Stverndroog. He seems 
to have Used a great deal of Indus* " 
try in enquiring into the names, 
and properties of the%trees of.tWe 
forest; of which he render# a 
copious, and seemingly accurate 
account. m 

In the great forests round Sava - 
r?a durga , there Is a small animal 
the 'Shin-Nai, or red dog, which 
fastens by surprise on the neck of 
the tiger, and kills him. The 
tiger is, therefore, not common in 
these woods. A wild dog is also 
represented, as one of its inhabi- 
tants ; but it is distinct from the 
Shin- Ned. The former is destruc- 
tive to sheep } the fitter is sup- 
posed to be a species of the wolf. 

% Chapter !V.--Describes the ci<^ 
of Han galore, and it* trade ; with 
its fluctuations, which appear to 
have been singular. At this place 
Dr. B, remained from the* 22d 


tiff 

June to the 2d July, bfct uot un- 
employed. Under tbi^head, the 
carriage of good% the manufacture, 
and thp different species of cloth 
in use, as well as the art of dying, 
Ve treated at length j as is also the 
process of tanning, vflth the skins’ 
selected for that purpose. # 

In this chapter we are instubale^ 
In the method of computing timfe 
above the ghats. After submitting 
a calendar, which marks the cor- 
responding dates ii# the English 
almanacks, and the almanack in 
use here, Dr. B. states — "Although 
in common reckoning the day be- 
gins at sun rise, yet this is by no 
means the case in the Chandaman- 
ram a^nanack. Some days last 
only a few hours, and others con- 
tinue for almost double the natural 
length." Again “ some days* are 
doubled, and some altogether 
omitted. Every thirtieth month, 
one intercalary moon is added, to 
remove the difference between the 
lunar and solar years.*’ 

To this is subjoined a slicffTre^ 
mark on the Panchangas, or alma- 
nack makers, a set of pejor, igno- 
rant Bramins, not more in reputa- 
tion than the almanack makers of 
other countries; but more in 
request, as they regulate Ae obser- 
vance of religious ceremonies in all 
Hindu families. 

Dr. B. directs himself in this 
place, 4o the consideration ©f the 
different casts, and afce peculiar!- * 
ties of their customs. * ~ ^ 

/ Chapter V.—lu this m vision of 
the work, the progress Wjtbe au- 
thor, from Bangalore t?TJ9oda J?a- 
lapura is noted ; in which he de- 
scribes, ^ in the former parts of his 
journal, thejffee of the country, its 
produce, and its 
The Lac insect is p^ttjmarly no- 
tedin this chapter, and the *ees ;gj* 
which it feeds. ^ • 
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Chapter Vlth. Conducts our 
traveller t&Sira. In this, as hr the 
succeeding chapter, Dr. Buchanan 
gives a history of different religious 
Sects, and; their ceremonielj and, 
as in other place#, no scanty iri* 
formation or the, state of agricul- 
ture. ° | 

mmJjiza is* described as once the 
teat of a wide-extended govern- 
ment, but reduced, in process of 
time, to an inconsiderable place, 
by the conquest of Hyder, At one 
time, it contained 50,000 houses. 
Twelve thousand of its inhabitants 
wetfere moved, by Tippoo, to Sha- 
harWangum, a new town, as we 
have already mentioned, in the 
vicinity of Setingapatam. 

From Sira the author'' returns, 
by a different course, to Seringa - 
patnm, which is particularised in 
the eighth chapter, that treats 
even more particularly, than the 
preceding chapter, of cattle and 
their keepers. Of the latter we 
receive no very prepossessing''' ac- 
oufrt. They live, it seems, in c 
small villages in the skirts of the 
woods, and are represented as dirty 
people, wearing no cloatbing, but 
a blanket, and sleeping, generally, 
among the cattle ; which joine^l to 
a w^rm €£imate, and rare ablutions, 
with vermin, itch, ring-worms, and 
other cutaneous disorders, render 
them very offensive. 

The cattle, committed , to the 
v care of the^ unseemly guardians, 
are specified with some care, and 
"iTfe repress nted on plates, engraved 
for the wotk. 

In ^peeking of thfe Betel-nut 
Gardens, the monkies and squir- 
rils are stated as very destructive 
to the growth of pesos j but it is 
to&GQigjl criminal to" take them. 
They are fender the protection of 
the Daserk^ ‘and when one of these 
i; ^ii-chfevous animals are killed^ the 


Daseries assemble around the guilty 
person, and allow him no resr un- 
til he bestows a funeral on the ani- 
mal, which will cost from 100 to 
fananis, according to the num- 
ber of Du* tides assembled, Ibis 
further curious circumstance is 
mentioned. 

The proprietors M the gardens 
used formerly to hire a piriicuJar 
class of men, who took these ani- 
mals in nets, and then, by stealth, 
conveyed thpm into the gardens of 
some distant village $ but as the 
people had recourse to the same 
means, all parties became tired in 
time of this ingenious practice. 

The Temple of Chi l hi pull a 
Raya , and the jewels belonging 
to it, are mentioned in this chap- 
ter. The account of the founda- 
tion of this idolatrous place ol w or- 
ship is extraordinary enough, but 
riot more so than the fate of the 
jewel* with which it is endowed. 
Tippoo, with all his disregard of 
the Hindus^ and their superstitions, 
e was afraid, it seems, to appropriate 
tiie wealth of this pagoda, though 
pj was constantly kept in his trea- 
sury, and taken out, when it uns 
f pecessary to display it, on occa- 
sions of festival. The British cap- 
tors, too, on the storming of Se- 
ringapatam, respected, and spared, 
this very fortunate property. 

The Reservoir of Yadavi Naddi , 
and the means taken by Tippoo to 
destioy ity are related in ail their 
circumstances, and form the most 
interesting particular in the chap 
ter. 

Chapter VII Ith. The author 
pursues his journey, through the 
medium ofHhis chapter, through 
the par t of Karnata , south from 
(he Cave ry^ towards Malabar/ 
la this portion of the journal, we 
have ,an account of the Sant alum 
Alburn,— Sanual wood, and of the 
elephant. 
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eleohant. The latter is caught, connected with it, is full and in- 
as n is here stated, in a pit-J|]l, terming, Nor is the author less 
and not in folds, as in (jeylon and communicative, or exact, on the 
Bengal. • hislofy, and the Statistical account 

Dr. Buclianaft names forty spe- of Coimbetore , with which this 
cies of tv^es in the forest of Hlje- ehapter concludes. ® 
ru. The next (tlie 2^th Chapter}* 

There is a curious tribe of peo- leads to the Rentier of Ma/abar t9 
plfe, who jutoalnt the adjacent in which the sheep of Court bn tore, 
parts. They are employed as bus- generally esteenftd in # Indi£TW® 
bandry servants, or as watchmen specitically classed, and described 5 
of the fields at night, to keep off to which js added, the manner of 
elephants and wild hogs; they are managing thetfl. 
ended Cad 'Curubaru. * % Thev drive Ihe nature of the Poligar go- 
the elephants away by a lighted vernment, and ihe rents of the 
torch of bamboos, with which they districts are considered 5 ^md the 
sti ike the forehead of this huge summary mode of administering 
animal ; the wild hogs are driven justice, which, though short, is 
fiom the fields by slings. This exemplary; conveying a very im- 
trihe have dogs, with which they portent 4esson. m 

c<ttcli deej*, antelopes, and hares, Chapter XI th. Journey through 
and they ha\e the art of taking in the South tf Malabar. Dr, JBu- 
snarcs the peacock and other escu- chanan here enleis into the nature 
lent birds. of slavery obtaining in this pro- 

to case of adultery, it ^eems, vinee, by which the greater part 
ihe husband flogs his wife severely, of the labour of the field is per- 
and, if be be able, be<|fs the para- toiled. 

motir ; if he be not able, he ap- < The detail is not iininsiriifitive^gi « 
plies to the Gauda, who does it for* nor undeserving the attention of 
him. The woman has then her those to whom it is-nddressed. — 


choice of following Rlber of Jlfe Here would seem much to interest 
men as her husband. both the philosopher and pohli- 

Chapter IXth. This pufs the? cian. 
author -on his route the Ka~ Some information is m§>cn here 
veri pura Ghat to Coimbetore . — of the Nazarens, or Mu hilar Chris - 
With the usual intelligence com- thins, a very orderly, industrious, 
mnnicated by our traveller, we and humane race. As also of the 
have here introduced to us ano- Nairs, with their peculiar doc- 
ther wild animal, the JUack Bear, trijies, "sexual intercourse, and ex- • 
which is said to abound in the iraordinary mode of Succession, 
hills. They live chiefly on white 0 Chapter Xlhh, trac cjfthe to 
ants and wild fruit. If a man dis- *>f the author, from Vaiiancndu to 
turbs the animal, or come sud- Coduu'ully , through P^^fini, and 
denly upon him, he will kill, but the central parts of Malabar; and 
not 'prey upon him .• He is not conveys jnuch intelligence on the 
afraid of the Tiger : he lives in cultivation a#d growth of pepper, 
caves and holes under stones. * and a scheifte for th^m onop ol^of 
Tiie report on t)je Agriculture of that article by the £ "“Tacom- 
the country, the rent, and matters pany. - * 

£ Thd 
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The Northern part of Malabar 
is noticed,, in theXIJIth Chafer, 
and differs not very materially from 
the Southern, in Several of its head- 
ing institutions, , « 

The changes in the government 
of Malabar are specified on the 
^authority of Mr. Brnwn,who seems 
to hav e possessed the necessary in* 
'formation for that’ purpose. 

Canan •re, or Canaru , engrosses, 
as it should, a great derfl of the 
author’s attention, ‘which is dis- 
covered in tne history, given m 
this chapter, of th sHily, and the 
strange Customs and manners there 
prevailing. 

The materials selected in the 


journey through the Southern parti 
of Canaru j from Mangnloui to 
Betdaru , ^through the Northern 
parts of Canara j° from the entrance 
into Karnata to Hyder N a gar a, 
though Soonda and Ikeri-, from 
Hyde? Na gar a to Heriuru - } from the 
latter place to Serin gapat am , and 
thence to Madras, fcjrm the detail 
from theXlVth to the'XXth Chap- 
ter inclusive. ,, 

AU of these chapters contain 
much original information ; but on 
topics befog; enumerated. 

Our limits will not allow us to 
go more particularly into them at 
the present moment. 
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From the numtf&r and variety of 
the subjects proposed to be inves- 
tigated, and tlfrongh the agency of 
an individual, it would be unrea- 
sonable to expect, in theyrcsult of 
the enquiry, now in the vender's 
hands, more than a superficial in- 
formation on the several, and dis- 
similar heads. The author cannot 
be charged with temerity, for ad- 
venturing on so large a range, 
since the plan originated not in his 
own choice^ but in the orders of 
liissupeiior. From the nature and 
form of the instructions, which are 
specified in the introduction, it 
would seem that nothing more was 
anticipated, than the collection of 
certain imperfect material#, to be 
wrought up, by subsequent process 
and art, into a more complete and 
useful form. % 9 

Dr. Buchanan is sent, as it were,* 
on a voyage of discovery, to a ikjw 
region, by which succeeding ad- 
venturers might be taught to shape 
their course, and enlarge the sphere, 
or boundaries, of the original na- 
vigator. It never could have been 
imagined, even by the moat san- 
guine, that all the riches ^>f the 
countries,, ordered to be explored, 
could be gathered, and brought 
home at one time, and by one ve- 
hicle. 

Regarding ■ the plan itself, and 
the attempt to execute if, as hav- 
ing a rational limit, and that nei- 
ther the one nor the ollysr looked 
further than the realization of 
means for further and more spe- 

VOL. 10. • 


cific enquiry; it jpay Jpe snfi^, 
pronounced that they have both 
succeeded to that given Extent. 

It may be *S'fid^ and, indeed, it 
is admitted by the autbofr that the 
information he had obtained might 
have been submitted to the reader 
in a better form, and with *iore 
method. Dr. Buchanan observes, 
in his introduction, “ that he 
wished to have abridged, and al- 
tered the arfangement of his woik, 
before publication j” but that it 
had been commit *ed to the pressf 
by the Court of Directers of the 
East India company, before his ar- 
rival in this eountty ; when it was 
too lafe for him to do any thing 
more man revise pay. of the ma- 
qjftcript, and supply an Index, • 

Allowing for the original defect 
jn the construction, or design, of 
the work, it may be termed as 
perfect as its nature would permit. 
In a Journal or Narrative of Daily 
Transactions and Discoveries,' he 
must necessarily be disappointed, 
who expects more than desultory 
and irregular details. 

Dr.BucJiannn has collected much 
important matter, and h^ commu- 
nicated it in an easy am^famiJiar 
wav^ and while he appear^iot to 
havfe neglected ajay part of his in- 
structions, he has introduce flinch 
incidental information in excess of 
his prescribe! labour. This latter, 
perhaps, is thm more amusing, 
though not the most accurate or, 
useful part of the work. 

Some oftthe sourcos*o#kngw- 

t Y 7 l<%e. 
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ledge,, to which the 1 author was 
directed, appear, in his o\yn judg- 
ment, to have taiic-vi . ibu ^ -t these 
lit* had fomietf, u should sivm, 
an unreusmub'e and umsamnd es- 
timate* 1 II expected, tor instance, 
to have obtained liom the tai men, 
an e\act stiteWnt of llif aa'u-.d 
product of tih-! r fa; ms, an l*<d thru 
ibihty ol nfaj/n.w mem, with. ait 
consult lii it the piuate u.lviol 
of the*‘* pasohs w t»ulti uakue 
thorn, will: the tAir ol , t »i men »'d 
rent belotV their iw*- , to r- -me d 
the true pmdnce. Pntice.iai and 
aortic inn-rest, m the » Mi t \ ie- 
cju'red to give e\ kc'jk e, i.sanum- 
vei sally-admitted objection to ins 
testimony. 


Dr. B. himself, from the ap- 
plication of the same principle, 
might fnol be taken to be an* un- 
t- x cep lion ablfc w ilncss, on the same 
subject, — since*il is his obvious iu- 
’doiist to advance the* value ot the 
so 1 -, It iheie he any pait of the 
woik, which v e could well to 
have been omitted, it \\ou*d be 
tl; it, which is filled ivnh coitl- 
pkunts agaunt tluw<j iiaUve souiccs 
<i inteil: cnee. How j icat a poi- 
IH/I1 of the volumes bepve ns tL- 
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